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PREFACE. 


The  First  Part  of  the  following  Lectures  was  addressed 
to  a  Society*  of  practical  agriculturists,  most  of  whom  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge  whatever  of  scientific  Chemistry  or  Ge- 
ology. They  commence,  therefore,  with  the  discussion  of 
those  elementary  principles  which  are  necessary  to  a  proper 
;.uderstanding  of  each  branch  of  the  subject.  Every  thing 
in  such  Lectures,  which  is  not — or  may  not  be — easily  un- 
derstood by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  is  worse  than 
■useless.  It  has  been  my  wish,  therefore,  to  employ  no  scien- 
tific terms,  and  to  refer  to  no  philosophical  principles,  which 
I  have  not  previously  explained. 

To  many  who  may  take  up  the  latter  portions  cf  the js^ivk;' 
some  points  may  appear  obscure  or  difficult  to  Be'fuUy  un- 
derstood ;  such  persons  will,  I  hope,  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  and  to  blame  the  Author  only  when  that 
which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  later  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  Lectures. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have,  in  the  following  pages, 
Jivided  the  subject  into  four  Parts — the  study  of  each  pre- 
.  ceding  Part  preparing  the  way  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  those  which  follow.  Thus,  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganic  elements  and  parts  of  plants,  the  nature  and  sources 
of  these  elements,  and  to  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  become'converted  into  the  substance  of  plants ; — Part 
II.,  to  the  inorganic  elements  of  plants,  comprehending  the 
study  of  the  soils  from  which  these  elements  are  derived,  and 
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VI  PEEFACE. 

the  general  elations  of  geology  to  agriculture  ;— Part  III.,  to 
the  various  nethods,  mechanical  and  chemical,  by  which 
the  soil  may  be  improved,  and  especially  to  the  nature  of 
manures,  by  which  soils  are  made  more  productive,  and  the 
amount  of  vegetable  produce  increased; — and  Part  IV.,  to 
the  results  of  vegetation,  to  the  kind  and  value  of  the  food 
produced  under  different  circumstances,  and  its  relation  to 
the  growth  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  dairy  produce.  '  s 

By  this  method  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascend  from  the. 
easy  to  the  apparently  difficult ;  and  I  trust  that  the  willing 
and  attentive  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  by  my 
side  during  the  entire  ascent. 

The  Author  has  much  pleasure  in  now  presenting  these 
Lectures  to  the  public  in  a  complete  form.  He  has  only  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  latter  part  of  the  work  has  enabled  him  to  ren- 
der it  more  useful,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  the  public 
approbation. 


Note. — The  rapid  sale  of  a  large  impression  having  rendered  a  second 
edition  of  the  first  and  second  Parts  necessary  before  the  entire  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  such  alterations,  corrections,  and  additions  only  liave 
been  made  as  could  be  introduced  without  altering  the  original  paging  of 
the  work.  Seyeral  oversights,  however,  have  been  corrected,  and  some 
omissions  supp  ied,  which  presented  themselves  in  the  earlier  edition. 
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LECTURE  I 

Iz&portance  of  AgricultvTe — Relation  of  the  growth  of  food  t3  the  population  of  Great  Brl'.am— 
Recent  progress  and  prospects  of  English  Agriculture — Application  of  Chemical  and  Geo 
logical  Science  to  the  art  of  culture — to  the  improvement  of  soils — the  rotation  of  crops-- 
the  application  of  manures,  &c.— Outline  of  tho  Course  of  Lectures — Number  and  natute 
of  thtf  elementary  bodies — The  organic  elements  Carbon,  Iiydrogcn.  Ojtygen.  and  NiU  o 
gen,  their  properties  and  their  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Were  I  about  to  adtJress  you  in  a  single  or  detached  Lecture  only,  J 
should  think  it  my  duty  to  select  some  one  branch  of  the  art  of  ciilture 
for  special  illustration,  and  without  much  introductory  matter  to  pn  - 
ceed  at  once  to  the  exposition  of  the  principle  or  principles  on  which  it 
depended.  As  the  present,  however,  is  only  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Lec» 
tures  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  delivering  to  you,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  introduce  my  subject  with  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  which  will  here 
find  their  appropriate  place. 

la  regard  to  the  importance  of  Agriculture  it  may  appear  superfluous 
in  me  to  address  you.  That  art  on  which  a  thousand  millions  of  men 
are  dependent  for  their  very  sustenance — in  the  prosecution  of  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  fixed  capital  of  all  civilized  nations  is  embarked — and 
probably  two  hundred  millionsof  men  expend  their  daily  toil — that  art 
must  confessedly  be  the  most  important  of  all ;  the  parent  and  precursor 
of  all  other  arts.  In  every  country  then,  and  at  every  period,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  on  which  the  rational  practice  of  this  art  is 
founded,  ought  to  have  commanded  the  principal  attention  of  the  great- 
est minds.  To  what  other  object  could  they  have  been  more  benefi- 
cially directed  ? 

But  there  are  periods  in  the  history  of  every  country  when  the  study 
of  Agriculture  becomes  more  urgent,  and  in  that  ctjuntry  acquires  a 
vastly  superior  importance.  When  a  tract  of  land  is  thinly  peopled, 
like  the  newly  settled  districts  of  North  America,  New  Holland,  or 
New  Zealand,  a  very  defective  system  of  culture  will  produce  food 
enough  not  only  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  but  for  the  partial  sup- 
ply of  other  countries  also.  But  when  the  population  becomes  riiore 
dense,  the  same  imperfect  or  sluggish  system  will  no  longer  suffice. 
The  land  must  be  better  tilled,  its  special  qualities  and  defects  must  be 
studied,  and  means  must  gradually  be  adopted  for  extracting  the  maxi- 
mum produce  from  every  portion  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  British  islands  are  in  this  latter  condition.  Agriculture  now  is 
of  vastly  more  importance  to  us  as  a  nation,  than  it  was  towards  the 
close  even  of  the  last  century.  In  1780,  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
contained  about  9  millions  of  inhabitants ;  it  now  contains  nearly  20. 
The  land  has  not  increased  in  quantity,  but  the  consumption  of  food  has 
probably  more  than  doubled.  The  importation  from  abroad  has  not  in- 
creased to  any  important  extent;  by  improved  management,  therefore, 
the  same  area  of  land  has  been  caused  to  yield  a  double  produce. 

But  the  population  will  continue  to  increase;  can  we  expect  that  the 
food  raised  from  the  land  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio? 
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This  is  ail  .r.iporiant  (luestion,  to  which  we  can  give  only  an  i-nperferl 
and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  answer. 

The  superficial  area  of  Great  Britain  comprises  about  57  millions  of 
acres,  of  which  34  millions  are  in  cultivation,  about  13  millions  are  in- 
cappble  of  culture,  and  the  remaining  10  millions  are  wastelands  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  The  present  population,  therefore,  is  supported 
by  the  produce  of  34  millions  of  acres,  or  every  34  acres  raises  food  for 
about  20  people.  Suppose  the  10  millions  of  acres  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  to  be  brought  into  such  a  state  of  culture -as  to 
maintain  an  equal  proportion — the  most  favourable  supposition — they 
would  raise  food  for  an  additional  population  of  about  6  millions,  or 
would  keep  Great  Britain  independent  of  any  large  and  constant  foreign 
supply  till  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  26  millions. 
But  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  this  will  take  place  in  about  20 
years,*  so  that  bj''  1860,  unless  some  general  improvement  take  place 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the  demands  of  the  population  will 
have  completely  overtaken  the  productive  powers  of  the  land. 

But  though  we  cannot  say  ho-v  far  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  in- 
creased, or  how  long  it  may  be  able  to  keep  a-head  of  the  growing 
numbers  of  the  people,  we  have  our  own  past  experience,  the  example 
of  other  countries,  and  the  indications  of  theory,  all  concurring  to  per- 
suade us  that  the  limit  of  its  productive  powers  can  neither  be  predicted 
nor  foreseen. 

If  we  glance  at  the  history  of  British  agriculture  during  the  last  half 
■century — from  the  introduction  of  the  green  crop  system  or  the  alternate 
iusbandry  from  Flanders  into  Norfolk,  up  to  the  present  time — we  find 
the  results  of  each  suocessive  improvement  more  remarkable  than  the 
former.  The  use  of  lime,  a  more  general  drainage  of  the  soil,  the  in- 
vention of  improved  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements,  as  well, 
as  the  introduction  of  better  and  more  economical  modes  of  using  them, 
the  application  of  bone  manure,  and  more  recently  of  thorough  draining 
and  Subsoil  ploughing,  have  all  tended  not  only  to  the  raising  of  crops 
at  a  less  cost,  but  in  far  greater  abundance,  and  on  spots  which  our 
forefathers  considered  wholly  unfit  for  the  growth  of  corn. 

The  result  of  each  new  improvement,  I  have  said,  has  seemed  more 
astonishing  than  the  former.  For  after  a  waste  piece  of  land  has  been 
brought  into  an  average  state  of  productiveness,  we  are  not  prepared  for 
any  great  improvement  upon  it  by  new  labours ;  nor  could  we  readily 
believe  that,  half  a  century  after  such  land  had  been  in  culture,  its  pro- 
duce oc  its  value  should  at  once  be  doubled,  by  a  better  draining,  a 
deeper  ploughing,  or  by  sprinkling  on  its  surface  a  small  quantity  of  a 
saline  substance  imported  from  a  foreign  country. 

Yet  the  example  of  the  Chinese  shows  us  that  the  productive  powers 
of  the  soil  are  not  to  be  easily  estimated.  Nothing  repays  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman  more  fully  than  the  willing  soil — nothing  is  more 
grateful  for  his  attention,  or  offers  surer  rewards  to  patient  indiistry,  or 
lO  renewed  attempts  at  improvement. 

,    In  China  we  see  a  people  whom  we  call  semi-barbarians,  multiply- 
ing within  their  own  limits  till  their  numbers  are  almost  incredible- 

•  For  more  precise  data  antl  caloijlatioha  see  Porter's  Progress  ij  the  Naticn. 
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practisiug  ficoa  the  most  remote  ages,  and  in  the  most  skilful  manner, 
various  arts  which  the  progress  of  modern  science  has  but  recently  in- 
troduced into  civilized  Europe ;  cultivating  their  soil  with  the  mostassid 
uous  labour,  and  stimulating  its  fertility  by  means  which  we  have  hith- 
erto neglected,  despised,  or  been  wholly  ignorant  of— but  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  time  are  pointing  out  as  best  fitted  to  secure  the 
amplest  harvests — and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  compel  their  limited 
soil  to  yield  a  sufftiient  sustenance  to  its  almost  unlimited  population.* 

Experfence  and  example,  therefore,  encourage  us  to  look  forward,  to 
still  further  improvements  in  the  art  of  culture,  and,  independent  of  such 
as  may  be  derived  from  purely  mechanical  principles,  theoretical 
cnemistry  seems  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  important  advances 
of  another  kind  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  Chinese  are  said 
to  be  not  only  familiar  with  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  va- 
rious manures,  but  also  to  understand  huw  to  prepare  and  apply  without 
loss  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  stimulate  atid  support  each  kind  of  plant 
How  far  this  statement  is  exaggerated  we  are  unable  at  present  to  de- 
termine, but  it  is  in  this  direction  that  chemistry  appears  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  advance  of  European  agriculture.  The  practical  farmer  al- 
ready rejoices  in  having  in  one  ton  of  bone  dust  the  equivalent  of  14 
tons  of  farm-yard  manure;  some  of  the  most  skilful  living  chemists 
predict  that  methods  will  hereafter  be  discovered  for  compressing  into  a 
still  less  bulky  form  the  substances  required  by  plants,  and  that  we 
shall  live  to  see  extensive  manufactories  established  for  the  preparation 
of  these  condensed  manures,  f 

*  AG  intelligent  correspondent  reminds  me  that  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  Chinese  is 
questioned  by  recent  writers  on  the  customs  of  that  country.  Tiiis  doubt  is  founded  chiefly 
on  the  rudeness  of  their  agricultural  implements  and  the  scarcity  of  cattle,  whether  horses 
or  cows,  among  them.  But  in  this  densely  |ieopled  country  the  hoe  they  employ  serves 
the  purpose  of  every  other  implement  {Davis^a  China,  ii.  282).  and  where  the  place  of  cat- 
tle is  supplied  by  an  equivalent  number  of  men,  there  can  be  no  comparative  want  of 
valuable  manure.  The  population  of  China,  however,  is  probably  not  so  dense  in  all  the 
provinces  as  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Many  writers  have  estimated  the  entire 
population  at  300  millions,  white  recent  statists  reduce  it  to  175  millions.  Taking  even  the 
higher  estimate,  the  population  is  not  more  dense  than  in  England  and  Holland — the  area 
of  China  proper  being  1,200,000  square  miles,  or  eight  times  that  of  France.  It  is  considera- 
bly less  dense,  indeed,  if  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  which  in 
Europe  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  produce  of  the  land.  We  may  hereafter  expect  more  ac- 
curate information,  however,  especially  regarding  the  interior  of  this  interesting  country. — 
See  Appendix  A. 

t  Should  the  opiniotis  above  expressed  appear  too  sanguine  to  some,  or  be  treated  by  any 
of  my  readers  as  merely  tfieoreticat,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Dean 
ston,  the  inventor  of  the  subsoil  plough,  and  the  introducer  of  the  greatest  prac  -ai  im 
provement  in  modern  agricutlure.  After  stating  that  at  least  three-fourthn  of  the  w,  e  ara- 
ble land  in  the  country  ia  under  very  indifferent  adlure,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  co  plete 
draining  and  deep  working,  and,  adverting  to  the  increased  produce  it  may  be  made  to 
yield,  he  says,  "it  is  not  atall  improbable  that  Britain  may  become  an  exporting  country  in 
grain  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years."— iJemarAs  on  Thorough  Braining  and  Deep 
Ploughing,  by  Jamee  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston  Works,  p.  22.  Were  the  population  to 
remainstationary,  Mr.  Smith  may  be  right;  at  all  events,  this  opinion  shows  ttiat  even 
practical  men  do  not  despair  of  attaining  to  a  pitch  of  improvement  in  agriculture  which 
theoretical  writers  dare  not  venture  to  predict. 

But  among  all  persons  of  enlarged  information  a  similar  opinion  prevails.  Thus  the 
eloquent  author  ofa  recent  work  on  the  principles  of  population  says,  ''the  single  alteration 
of  substituting  the  kitchen-earden  husbandry  of  Flanders  in  our  plains,  and  the  terraced 
culture  of  Tuscany  in  our  hills,  for  the  present  system  of  agricultural  management,  woitld 
at  once  double  the  produce  of  the  British  islands,  and  procure  ample  subsistence  for  twice 
the  number  of -ts  present  inhabitants." — Alison's  Principles  of  PojnilatiGn,  I.  p.  216.  These 
hopes  are  not  to  be  rejected  or  suppressed  ;  for,  Liough  they  may  never  be  fully  realized, 
yet  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of  exertion,  li:m  which  ample  harvests  of  good  uiaj 
hereafter  be  TMped. 
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Thus  much  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  future  hopes  and  prospects 
of  scientific  agriculture.*  But  how  few  practical  men  are  acquainted 
with  what  is  already  known  of  the  principles  of  the  important  art  by 
which  they  live!  Trained  up  in  ancient  methods — attached  generally 
to  conservative  principles  in  every  shape — the  practical  agriculturists, 
as  a  bodj',  have  always  been  more  opposed  to  change  than  any  oUier 
large  class  of  the  community.  They  have  been  slow  to  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  any  methods  of  culture  which  differed  froin  their  own, 
from  those  of  their  fathers,  or  of  the  district  in  which  they  l?ve — and, 
even  when  the  superiority  could  nc  longer  be  denied,  ihey  have  been 
almost  as  slow  to  adopt  them. 

But  the  awakening  spirit  of  the  time  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  re- 
motest agricultural  districts  ;  old  prejudices  are  dying  out,  and  the  cul- 
tivators of  this  most  ancient,  most  important,  aud  noblest  of  all  the  arts, 
are  becoming  generally  anxious  for  information,  and  eager  for  improve- 
ment.! 

Two  circumstances  have  contributed  to  retard  the  approach  of  this 
better  state  of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  the  agricultural  interest  in  England  has  hitherto 
expended  its  main  strength  in  attempting  to  secure  or  maintain  impor- 
tant political  advantages  in  the  state.  The  encouragement  of  experi- 
mental agriculture  has  been  in  general  neglected,  while  the  diffusion 
of  practical  knowledge  has  been  either  wholly  overlooked  or  considered 
subordinate  to  other  objects.  No  national  eftbrts  have  been  made  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  methods  of  culture.  While  for  the 
other  important  classes  of  the  community  special  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, in  which  the  elements  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  most 
necessary  for  each  class  have  been  more  or  less  completely  taught,  and 
a  more  enlightened,  because  better  instructed,  race  of  men  gradually 
trained  up,  no  such  schools  have  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturist.  In  our  Universities,  in  which  the  holders  of  land,  those 
most  interested  in  its  improvement,  are  nearly  all  educated,  a  lesson 
upon  agriculture,  the  right  arm  of  the  State,  has  hitherto  scarcely  ever 
been  giv;en.t     With  the  practice  of  the  art,  the  theory  has  also  been 

Those  who  have  access  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  English  Agrricultural  Society  will 
find  in  the  first  number  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pusey,  "  On  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  Agri- 
culture in  England,"  in  which  much  valuable  information  is  contained,  antl  of  a  mora  prac- 
tical Itind  than  1  have  been  able  to  introduce.  Tliis  paper  ought  to  be  printed  in  a  separate 
form,  ti  circnlate'd  widely  among  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Royal  English  Agri 
cultu'    .  Society. 

t  'i  .is  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  numerous  communications  I  have  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  since  the  publication  of  these  Lectures  was  announced,  and  in 
which  I  am  assured  that  the  want  of  knowledge  is  generally  felt,  and  a  supply  in  a  suIBcient- 
ly  elementary  form  desired,  by  all  classes  of  ag^culturists.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Lic- 
b»g  means  the  following  sentence  to  apply  to  hit  German  countrymen  :  "  What  can  be  ex. 
pected  frr.m  the  present  (generation  of )  farmers,  which  recoils  with  seeming  distrust  and 
aversion  from  all  the  means  of  assistance  offered  it  by  chemistry,  and  which  does  not  un- 
derstand the  art  of  matting  a  rational  application  of  chemical  discoveries."  I  do  not  think 
chemists  ought  in  fairness  to  blame  the  practical  agriculturists  for  not  underslandinjr  the 
art  of  applying  chemical  discoveries  to  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  the  land.  They 
must  first  know  what  the  discoveries  are ;  and  the  error  has.  hitherto  been,  that  no  steps 
have  been  taksn  to  ditTuse  tliis  preliminary  knowledge. 

X  However  satisfied  young  men  may  be  to  avoid  the  labor  of  additional  study  while  at 
eJnllege,  how  many  in  after-life  regret  that  their  early  auention  had  not  t>een  directed  to 
someof  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  applicable  t^  common  life  Thus  the  late 
Lord  Dudley,  in  his  betters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  ipvariably  lamen's,  "  as  mistakes  in 
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neglected.  Scientific  men  have  had  no  inducement  to  devcte  their 
time  and  talents  to  a  subject  which  held  out  no  promise  of  reward, 
either  in  the  shape  of  actual  emolument  or  of  honorary  distinction. 
And  thus  has  arisen  the  second  of  those  circumstances,  by  which  I  con- 
sider the  approach  of  a  better  state  of  things  to  have  been  retarded — 
namely,  the  want  of  an  Agricultural  Literature. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  periodical  publications, 
none  of  these  even  too  well  supported,  by  which  attempts  have  been 
zealously  made  to  diSiise  important  information  among  the  practical 
farmers — ^it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  press  has  not  been  encouraged  to 
do  its  utmost  on  behalf  of  agricultural  knowledge  in  general — while  the 
single  work  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  nearly  all  that  chemical  science 
has,  in  this  country,  been  induced  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of. 
agricultural  theory  during  the  last  forty  years.* 

Many  of  you  have  probably  read  this  work  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  its  value.  Yet  how  many  things 
does  he  pass  over  entirely,  how  many  things  leave  unexplained  !  Since 
Lis  time,  not  only  have  numerous  practical  observations  and  discoveries 
been  made,  but  the  entire  science  of  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry 
has  been  regenerated.  We.  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  in  his  work  a 
view  of  the  present  state,  either  of  our  theoretical  knowledg",  or  of  our 
practical  agriculture.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  progress  ol 
knowledge,-  than  to  the  condition  of  existing  information.  Hence  the 
merits  of  the  agricultural  chemistry  of  Davy  are  not  to  be  tried  by  its 
accordance  with  actual  knowledge,  but  with  what  was  known  in  1812, 
when  its  distinguished  author  read  his  course  of  lectures  for  the  last 
time  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

We  may  with  certainty  predict,  however,  that  neither  the  practice 
nor  the  theory  of  agriculture  will  be  permitted  to  experience  in  future 
that  want  of  general  encouragement  under  which  during  the  last  half 

tlis  early  life,  his  anacquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  agriculture — his  ignorance  of  bota- 
ny and  geology." — (See  also  a  note  to  the  Review  of  these  Letters  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  December,  1S40.) 

For  this  slate  of  things  we  shall  soon  have  at  least  a  narlial  remedy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  new  educational  institutions  of  tf  e  higher  class,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  of  which  so  many  have  been  founded  within  the  present  century,  and  all  those 
which  have  been  established  in  Ameri-ja,  1  believe,  without  exception,  have  incorporated 
into  meir  course  of  general  study  one  or  more  of  the  newer  sciences.  Can  we  have  a  more 
cons'^ntaneous  and  universal  testimony  to  their  value  and  importance  than  this?  The  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  been  induced,  by  the  same  public  demand  for  this  species  of  instruc- 
tion, to  include  Chemistry  and  Botany  in  its  course  of  arts ;  and  circumstances  only  have 
caused  Geology  to  be  omittecl  for  a  time.  Its  numerous  afniiated  institutions  have  followed 
its  steps;  and  hence  the  Catholic  College  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Usbaw,  has  in  Ibis  respect  an- 
ticipated its  Protestant  neighbor  at  Durham. 

But  should  the  agricultural  interest  rest  satistied  with  this  introduction  of  one  or  two 
branches,  suppose  it  generally  done,  into  the  University  course  of  study  1  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  not,  and  that  the  general  interests  of  practical  agriculture  would  be 
manifestly  promoted,  among  other  means,  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges,  in 
which  all  the  branches  necessary  to  be  known  by  enlightened  agriculturists  of  every  class 
should  be  specially  and  distinctly  taught.  Whether  such  Colleges  might  be  beneficially 
annexed  to  the  existing  Universities,  is  a  question  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

'  The  latest  edition  of  Lord  Dundonald's  "Treatise  on  the  intimate  connection  between 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,"  which  I  have  seen,  is  dated  London,  I8t)3. 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  a  good  clicmist  and  a  zealous  agriculturist,  were  I  not  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  a  series  of  excellent  articles  on  chemical  agriculture 
by  Dr.  Madden,  inserted  in  the  numbers  of  tlie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  the  last 
two  years. 

Since  the  above  went  to  press.  Three  Lectures  on  Agncniture  have  appeared  iroit  th« 
pen  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  of  Oxford,  whose  name  will  secure  Jiem  an  extended  circulation. 
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century  they  have  in  England  been  permitted  to  languish.  The  public 
mind  has  been  awaliened,  and  the  establishment  of  Agrictiltural  Associ- 
ations, provincial  and  local,  are  manifestations  of  the  interest  novsr  felt 
upon  the  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  requires  only  llie  general 
exhibition  of  suc!i  an  mtejest,  and  ihe  adoption  of  some  general  means  of 
encouragement,  o  stimulate  both  practical  ingenuity  and  scientific  zeal 
to  expend  themselves  on  this  most  valuable  branch  of  national  industry. 

Science  is  never  unwilling  to  lend  her  hand  to  the  practical  arts  ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  is  ever  forward  to  profTer  her  assistance,  and  it  is  not 
till  her  advances  have  been  rejected  or  frequently  repulsed,  that  she  re- 
frains from  aiding  in  their  adva.icement. 

Need  I  advert,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  unwearied  labours  of  the  vege- 
table physiologists — or  to  the  many  valuable  observations  and  experi- 
ments recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  scientific  chemists.  In  these  memoirs, 
or  in  professedly  scientific  works,  such  observations  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  permitted  to  rest; — the  public  mind  being  unprepared 
either  to  appreciate  their  value  or  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  those  wko 
were  willing  to  give  them  a  practical  and  popular  form. 

And  how  numerous  are  the  branches  of  science  connected  with  this 
art  ?  Need  I  speak  of  botany,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  on 
which  the  first  elements  of  agriculture  rest ;  or  of  vegetable  physiology, 
to  the  indications  of  which  it  has  hitherto  almost  exclusively  looked  for 
improvement  and  increased  success ;  or  of  zoology,  which  alone  can 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  numerous  insects  that  prey  upon  your 
crops,  and  so  often  ruin  your  hopes, — and  which  can  alone  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  arm  you  against  their  ravages,  and  instruct  you  lo  ex- 
tirpate them  ?  Meteorology  among  her  other  labours  tabulates  the  highest, 
the  mean,  and  the  lowest,  temperatures,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  during  each  day  and  each  month  of  the  year.  Do  you 
doubt  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
land  ?  Consider  the  destructive  effects  of  a  late  frost  in  spring,  or  of  a 
continued  heat  in  summer,  and  your  doubts  will  be  shaken.  A  wet  sea- 
son in  our  climate  brings  with  it  many  evils  to  the  practical  agriculturist ; 
but  what  efliict  must  the  rain  have  on  the  soil,  in  countries  where  nearly 
as  much  falls  in  a  month,  as  in  England  during  the  course  of  a  whole 
year  ;* — where  every  thing  soluble  is  speedily  washed  from  the  land,  and 
nothing  seems  to  be  left  but  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  ?  It  may 
indeed  be  said  with  truth,  that  no  department  of  natural  science  is  inca- 
pable of  yielding  instruction — that  scarcely  any  knowledge  is  superflu- 
ous— to  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

It  is  thus  that  all  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  bound  together, 
and  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  all  the  cultivators  of  them,  mutually  de- 
pendent. And  it  is  by  lending  each  a  helping  hand  to  the  others,  that 
the  success  of  all  is  to  be  secured  and  accelerated  ;  while  with  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  the  whole  the  advance  of  each  individual  is  made  sure. 

The  recent  contributions  and  suggestions  of  geology  are  the  best  proof 

of  the  readiness  of  the  sciences  of  observation  to  give  their  aid  to  the 

praraotion  especially  of  agricultural  knowledge.      The  geologist  can 

best  explain  the  immediate  origin  of  your  several  soils,  tlie  cause  of  ihe 

*  • 

*  kt  Canton,  in  the  mnnth  of  May.  the  fall  of  rain  is  oftef  as  much  as  20  ji  ?.hes 
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diversities  which  3ven  in  the  same  farm,  it  may  be  in  the  same  field, 
they  not  unfrequcntly  exhibit;*  the  nature  and  differences  among  your 
subsoils,  and  the  advantages  you  may  expect  from  breaking  them  up  or 
bringing  them  to  the  surface. 

Geology  is  essentially  a  popular  science,  and  the  talents  of  its  emi- 
nent English  cultivators  are  admirably  fitted  to  make  it  still  more  so. 
Hence,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  science  has  been  of  late 
years  very  generally  diffused,  and  its  relations  to  agriculture  are  be- 
coming every  day  better  understood.  The  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, among  its  many  other  useful  exertions^  has  done  very  much  to 
connect  agriculture  and  geology  with  the  sphere  of  its  own  labours, 
while  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  mani- 
fests a  similar  desire  on  the  part  of  that  numerous  and  talented  body,  to 
illustrate  the  connection  of  agriculture  with  geology  and  chemistry,  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  island.  That  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Murchi- 
son,  and  Mr.  De  laBeche  have  each  engaged  to  make  a  gratuitous  sur- 
vey of  the  subsoils  in  several  extensive  agricultural  districts,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Council  of  this  Society,!  shows  that,  where  their  services  are 
estimated,  our  most  eminent  scientific  men  will  not  hesitate  to  devote  them 
to  the  development  of  the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry. 

The  time,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  growth  of  our  population  re- 
quires it — pnotical  men  are  anxious  to  receive  instruction — scientific 
men  are  eager  to  impart  what  they  know,  and  to  make  new  researches 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  what  is  unknown — are  we  not  justified, 
therefore,  in  anticipating  hereafter  a  constant  and  general  diffusion  of 
light,  a  steady  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  ? 

Having  thus  glanced  at  me  state  and  prospects  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture in  general,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  culture  in  England,  permit 
me  to  advert  to  a  few  of  those  questions  of  daily  occurrence  among  you, 
to  which  chemistry  alone  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  shall  not  in 
this  place  allude  to  the  subject  of  manures — which  form  alone  an  entire 
chapter  of  most  recondite  chemistry,  and  which  I  shall  take  up  in  its 
proper  place,  but  I  shall  select  a  few  isolated  topics,  the  bearing  of 
chemical  knowledge  upon  which  is  sufficiently  striking. 

Some  soils  are  naturally  barren,  but  how  few  of  our  agriculturists  are 
able,  in  regard  to  such  soils  generally,  to  say  why  ;  how  few  who  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  requisite  for  discovering  the  cause  !  Of  these  bar- 
ren lands  sonde  may  be  improved  so  as  amply  to  repay  the  outlay ;  some, 
from  their  locality  or  from  other  causes,  are  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  irreclaimable.  How  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
ween  these  two  cases . 

'  cannot  refer  to  a  plainer,  more  simple,  or  more  beautiful  illustration  of  this  fact  than 
that  which  is  presinted  in  a  short  paper  by  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bart,,  inserted  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  I.  p.  271,  entitled  "  On  the  Application  of  Geology  to 
Agriculture."  See  also  an  able  paper  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  which  a  valuable  refjort  is 
contained  in  the  Doncaster  Chronicle  of  December  5th,  and  which  will  be  published  in  Ihe 
proceedings  of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Report  of  their  Council,  I.  p.  188. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  surveys,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  chap,  xv.,  pp.  463  to  480,  of  Mr.  Do  la  Beche's  "Qrologioal  Report  on  Cornwall  and  De- 
von," or  Professor  Hitchcoclt's  "  Report  on  a  re-exaadnation  of  the  Economic  GteoI"gy  of 
Massishusetts." 
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Sjirre  apparently  good  soils  are  yet  barren  in  a  high  degree.  In  et- 
i.'savouring  tn  improve  such  soils,  practical  men  have  no  general  rule— 
they  can  have  none.  They  vs'ork  in  the  dark— like  a  man  vfho  makes 
experiments  in  a  laboratory,  without  a  teacher  or  without  a  book,  till, 
after  many  blunders  and  much  expense,  he  discovers  some  fact,  to  him- 
self new,  but  to  others  long  known,  and  forming  only  one  of  many  ana- 
logous facts,  flowing  from  a  common,  and  probably  well  understood, 
-  princi  pie. 

"  The  application  of  chemical  tests  to  such  a  soil,"  says  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  "  is  obvious.  It  must  contain  some  noxious  principle,  [or  be  de- 
ficient in  some  necessary  element. — J.]  which  may  be  easily  discovered 
and  probably  easily  destroyed.  Are  any  of  the  salts  of  iron  present, 
they  may  be  decomposed  by  lime.  Is  thrjre  an  excess  of  siliceous  sand, 
the  system  of  improvement- must  depend  on  the  application  of  clay  and 
calcareous  matters.  Is  there  a  defect  of  calcareous  matter,  the  remedy 
is  obvious.  Is  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  indicated,  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  liming,  paring,  and  burning.  Is  there  a  deficiency  of  vege- 
table matter,  it  is  to  be  supplied  by  manure." — [Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Lecture  I.] 

What  was  true  in  regard  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  ihe  time 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  -more  true  in  a  high  degree  of  the  chemistry 
of  our  time.  Not  only  is  the  nature  of  soils  better  understood,  but  we 
know  in  many  cases  what  a  soil  must  contain  before  it  will  produce  a 
given  crop.  Why  do  pine  forests  settle  themselves  on  the  naked  and 
apparently  barren  rocks  of  Scotland  and  of  Northern  Europe,  content  if 
their  young  roots  can  find  butacrevice  in  the  mountain  to  shelter  them? 
Why  does  the  beech  luxuriate  in  the  alluvial  soils  of  Southern  Sweden 
of  Zealand,  and  Continental  Denmark  ?  Why  does  the  birch  spring 
up  from  the  ashes  of  the  pine  forest — why  the  rapid  rush-  of  delicate 
grass  from  the  burned  prairies*  -if  India  and  of  Northern  Ameri>3a  ? 
Whence  comes  the  thick  and  lender  sward  of  the  mountain  limestone 
districts — whence  the  gigantic  wheat  stalk  of  a  virgin  soil  ?  Why  do 
the  same  forest  trees  propagate  themselves  for  ages  on  the  same  spots 
without  impoverishing  the  soil — why  do  the  natural  grasses,  tjie  longer 
they  are  undisturbed,  render  he  land  only  the  more  fertile  ? 

These,  one  would  think,  are  scarcely  chemical  questions,  and  yet  to 
all  of  them,  and  to  a  thousand  such,  chemistry  alone  can  and  will  give 
a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  a  piactical  rule,  the  benefit  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  experience ;  it  becomes  a  true  philosophical  principle 
of  action,  when  we  discover  the  causes  from  which  this  benefit  springs. 
Botany  has  thrown  considerable  light,  and  of  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant kind,  upon  this  practice,  but  chemistry  has  fully  cleared  it  up  and 
established  the  principle. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  speaks  of  the  use  of  lime.  Can  you  explain  the 
mysterious,  and  apparently  fickle  and  diversified,  ageiicy  of  this  sub 
stance  in  reference  to  vegetation?  Are  the  advantages  so  frequently 
attendant  upon  its  use  to  be  ascribed  to  the  chemical  character  of  the 
soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  vegetable 
inatter  it  contains,  or  to  the  geological  nature  of  the  rocks  on  whicli  it 
rests?     Are  they  depenient  upon  tSe  drainage   and  exposure. of  the 
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land — on  the  kind  of  croji  to  be  raised — on  the  general  climate  of  the 
district— on  the  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature — or  on  the  quarjti- 
ty  of  rain  which  falls? 

So  with  gypsum.  _  Why  are  its  effects  lauded  in  one  district,  doubted 
in  another,  and  decried  in  a  third!  Are  no  rules  or  principles  to  be 
discovered,  by  which  these  diversified  effects  are  to  be  explained,  and 
the  true  purpose  and  fit  use  of  these  and  other  mineral  substances  clear- 
ly pointed  out?  Such  principles  are  yet  to  be  sought  for;  but  if 
sought  by  the  way  of  well  devised  and  accurately  conducted  experi- 
ment, they  are  sure  to  be  discovered. 

The  land  is  exhausted  by  frequent  cropping.  What  language  more 
familiar,  what  statement  more  true  than  this?  Yet  how  few  under- 
stand what  exhaustion  implies;  how  few  can  explain  either  how  it 
takes  place,  by  what  means  it  can  be  remedied,  or  how,  if  left  to  her- 
self, nature  at  length  does  apply  a  remedy  ! 

Have  you  any  doubt  in  regard  to  tlie  prevailing  ignorance  on  this 
subject?  To  be  satisfied,  you  have  only  to  look  with  an  experienced 
eye  on  the  agricultural  practice  of  the  county  of  Durham.  Are  there 
not  thousands  of  acres  in  the  centre  of  this  county  which  exhibit  a  de- 
gree, of  unproductiveness  not  natural  to  the  soil ; — which  have  been 
overcropped,  and  worn  out,  and  impoverished?  A  soil  comparative- 
ly fertile  by  nature  has  been  rendered  unfertile  by  art.  That  which 
was  naturally  good  has  been  rendered  as  unproductive  and  unprofitable 
as  that  which  was  naturally  bad.  Has  this  state  of  things  arisen  from 
ignorance,  from  design,  or  from  necessity  ?  By  whichever  of  these  it 
has  been  immediately  caused,  it  is  clear  that  the  requisite  degree  of 
knowledgn  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  would  have  retarded  if 
not  wholly  prevented  it. 

The  same  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  reclaim  these  lands  again, 
and  gradually  restore  them  to  a  more  fertile  condition  ;  for  the  changes 
which  the  soil  undergoes  in  sucli  circumstances  are  all  chemical 
changes, — either  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  substances  it  contains, 
or  in  the  state  of  combination  in  which  they  exist. 

The  art  of  culture  indeed  is  almost  entirely  a  chemical  art,  since 
nearly  all  its  processes  are  to  be  explained  only  on  chemical  principles. 
If  you  add  lime  or  gypsum  to  your  land,  you  introduce  new  chemical 
agents.  If  you  irrigate  your  meadows,  you  must  demand  a  reason 
from  the  chemist  for  the  abundant  growth  of  grass  which  follows.  Do 
you  find  animal  manure  powerful  in  its  actiou,  is  the  effect  of  some 
permanent,  while  that  of  others  is  speedily  exhausted  ? — does  a  mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  manure  prepare  the  land  best  for  certain  kinds 
of  grain? — do  you  employ  common  salt,  or  gypsum,  or  saltpetre,  or  ni- 
trate of  soda,  with  advantage  ? — in  all  these  cases  you  observe  chemical 
results  which  you  would  be  able  to  control  and  modify  did  you  possess 
the  requisite  chemical  knowledge. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  even  theoretical  agriculturists  should  be  far 
behind  in  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  on  which  their  most  impor 
tEtnt  operations  depend.  The  greatest  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
art  of  culture  by  the  researches  of  organic  chemistry,  a  branch  which 
may  be  said  to  have  started,  if  not  into  existence,  at  least  into  a  new 
life,  within  the  last  ten  ;  sars.     Bvery  day  too  is  adding  to  the  numbe/ 
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and  falue  of  its  discoveries,  and  the  agriculturist  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  not  keeping  pace  wilii  the  advances  of  a  department  cf  science, 
which  even  the  professed  and  devoted  chemist  can  scarcely  overtake. 

I  might  advert  also  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  ploughing,  wheth- 
er common  or  subsoil,  of  fallowing,  draining,  weeding,  and  many 
others,  as  being  only  so  many  methods  by  which  chemical  action  is  in- 
duced or  facilitated  ; — to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  even  to  such  ob- 
served differences  as  that  of  the  relative  quantity  of  leaves  and  tubers  in 
the  potatoe,  and  of  grain  and  straw  in  our  cord-fields,  as  interesting 
cases  on  which  scientific  chemistry  throws  a  flood  of  light.  I  might 
shew  how  the  feeding  of  your  cattle  and  the  raising  and  management 
of  dairy  produce  are  not  beyond  the  province  of  chemistry,  but  that  the 
only  approach  to  scientific  principle  yet  made,  even  in  these  branches 
of  husbandry,  is  derived  from  the  results  of  chemical  research. 

But  I  do  not  dwell  on  any  of  these  points:  they  will  all  hereafter 
corfie  under  our  review  in  their  appropriate  order,  and  will  aSbrd  me  an 
opportunity  of  laying  before  you  many  important  facts,  as  well  as,  I 
hope,  valuable  practical  deductions  and  observations. 

While,  however,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  thus  much  of  the  light 
which  existing  chemical  knowledge  throws  on  the  natural  processes  of 
vegetation,  and  on  the  artificial  methods  of  practical  agriculture,  I 
would  not  lead  you  to  suppose  that  our  knowledge  is  by  any  means 
complete,  that  there  are  not  many  points  over  which  much  darkness 
still  rests — that  some  of  the  theoretical  views  now  entertained  are  not 
crude,  adopted  too  hastily,  and  generalized  too  rapidly.  But  a  similar 
confession  may  be  made  in  reference  to  all  the  modern  sciences  of  ob- 
servation without  diminishing  their  importance  or  detracting  from  the 
value  of  the  facts  they  embody.  Human  science  is  progressive  in  all 
its  branches,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  the  indications  of  existing  know- 
ledge because  it  is  to  some  extent  uncertain,  would  be  as  foolish  as  to 
refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  tlte  morning's  light,  because  it  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  midday  sun. 


1  advance,  therefore,  to  the  special  object  of  these  lectures,  and  I  shall 
first  present  you  with  a  rapid  outline  of  the  method  which  I  intend  to 
follow.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  method  should  be  simple,  and  that 
every  consecutive  portion  should  be  so  fitted  to  clear  the  way  for,  and 
thrDW  light  upon,  what  is  to  follow,  that  we  may  be  able  to  advance 
from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  most  diflScnlt  and  abstruse  parts  of  our 
subject,  without  any  chance  of  the  illustrations  being  even  diflScult  to 
comprehend.  This  end  I  do  not  hope  perfectly  to  attain,  but  it  will  be 
my  constant  aim,  an;l,~  with  due  attention  on  your  part,  I  do  not  fear 
that  we  shall  fail  in  arriving  at  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  various 
points  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  direct  your  a*/ention. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  bring  nefore  you — 

I.  The  constitution  of  vegetable  substances  with  the  properties  of  the 
elementary  and  compound  bodies  which  either  enter  into  the  substances 
of  plants  or  contribute  to  their  growth  and  nourishment. 

II.  The  general  structure  and  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  plsitii 
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•—their  mode  of  growth — and  tne  manner  in  which  their  food  is  ab 
sorbed,  changed,  and  converted  into  parts  of  their  substance. 

III.  Tlie  origin,  nature,  and  principal  differences  of  soils — wilh  the 
circumstances  on  which  their  relative  fertility  depends,  or  under  which 
it  is  modified. 

IV.  The  nature  and  differences  of  manures,  and  their  mode  of  action, 
whether  directly  in  supplying  food  to  the  plant,  or  indirectly  in  hasten 
ing  and  increasing  their  growth. 

V.  The  nature  and  diversities  of  the  food  raised  as  the  result  of  cul- 
ture— especially  in  reference  to  their  several  equivalents  or  powers  of 
supporting  animal  life. 

Under  this  head  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  dairy  produce,  will  form  subjects  of  consideration. 

These  different  branches,  I  believe,  comprehend  the  whole  subject 
of  chemical  agriculture  ;  in  regard  to  all  of  them  we  shall  derive  either 
from  chemistry  or  geology  much  important  information. 

§  1.  Different  kinds  and  states  of  matter. 

All  the  forms  of  matter  which  present  themselves  to  our  view, 
whether  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  in  the  aii 
which  forms  the  atmosphere  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  or  in  the  bo- 
dies of  animals  and  plants — all  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  the  two 
great  groups  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  The  solid  rocks  and  soils, 
the  atmosphere,  the  waters  of  the  seas  and  oceans,  every  thing  which 
neither  is  nor  has  been  the  seat  of  life,  may  generally  be  included  under 
the  head  of  inorganic  matter.  The  bodies  of  all  living  animals  and 
plants,  and  their  dead  carcases,  consist  of  organic  or  organized  matter. 
These  generally  exhibit  a  kind  of  structure  readily  visible  by  the  eye, 
as  in  the  pores  of  wood,  and  in  the  fibres  of  hemp,  or  of  the  lean  of 
beef,*  and  are  thus  readily  distinguished  from  inorganic  matter,  ir 
which  no  such  structure  is  observable. 

But  in  many  substances  of  organic  origin  also,  no  structure  is  obser- 
vable. Thus,  stigar,  starch,  and  gum,  are  formed  in  plants  in  great 
abundance,  and  yet  do  not  present  any  pores  or  fibres ;  they  have  never 
been  endowed  with  organs,  yet  being  produced  by  the  agency  of  living 
organs,  they  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  organic  matter. 
So  when  animals  and  plants  die,  theii-  bodies  undergo  decay,  but  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is  considered  as  of  organic  origin, 
not  only  as  long  as  any  traces  of  structure  are  observable,  but  even  after 
all  such  traces  have  disappeared.  Thus  coal  is  a  substance  of  organic 
origin,  though  almost  all  traces  of  the  vegetable  matter  from  which  it 
has  been  derived,  have  been  long  ago  obliterated. 

Again,  heat  chars  and  destroys  wood,  starch,  and  gum,  forming  black 
substances  totally  unlike  the  original  matter  acted  upon.  By  distillation, 
wood  yields  tar  and  vinegar ;  and  by  fermentation,  sugar  is  converted 
first  into  alcohol,  and  then  into  vinegar.  All  substances  derived  from 
vegetable  or  animal  products  by  these  and  similar  processes  are  included 
under  the  general  designation  of  organic  bodies. 

*  The  pores  of  wood  and  fibres  and  minute  vessels  in  animals  beini;  the  organa  or  Instru 
raenta  of  life,  the  Bubstaro.es  themselver  are  called  organized  or  organic, 
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Now  if  we  take  a  portion  of  almost  any  of  those  numsrous  forms 
of  matter  which  we  meet  with  either  in  the  inorganic  or  in  .he  organic 
Itingdoms,  we  find,  that  on  subjecting  it  to  certain  chemical  processes,  it 
is  capable  of  being  resolved  or  separated  into  morenhan  one  substance. 
Thus  coal  when  put  into  a  gas  retort  is  resolved  into  tar,  coal  gas,  and 
certain  other  substances.  Wood,  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  yields 
pyroligneous  acid,  tar,  and  water,  and  leaves  behind  a  residue  of  char- 
coal. If  again  we  subject  charcoal  to  the  action  of  heat  (not  in  the 
open  air),  or  to  any  other  process  we  can  devise,  we  can  never  separate 
any  thing  further  from  it.  After  all  our  operations  we  obtain  only 
charcoal. 

So  a  piece  of  common  lead  ore,  when  healed  in  a  similar  manner, 
will,  if  pure,  give  offsulphuronly,  and  leave  the  lead  behind,  from  which  , 
nothing  but  lead  can  afterwards  be  extracted. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  wood  and  the  ore  of  lead  dififer  from  charcoal 
^nd  metallic  lead  in  thisrespect,  that  the  former  consist  of  more  than  one 
kind  of  matter,  the  latter  of  one  kind  of  matter  only.  Hence  charcoal 
and  lead  are  called  simple  or  elementary  bodies,  while  wood  and  all  oth- 
er substances  which  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  two  or  more 
different  kinds  of  matter  are  called  compound  bodies. 

The  diversified  forms  of  matter  which  present  themselves  to  our  no- 
tice in  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  organs  and  vessels  of 
plants  and  animals,  are  absolutely  without  number.  We  can  no  more 
reckon  them  than  we  can  the  stars  of  heaven.  Yet  it  is  one  of  those  re- 
sults of  modern  chemistry  which  to  the  mind  not  yet  familiarized 
with  chemical  discoveries  appears  most  wonderful, — that  these  num- 
berless forms  of  matter  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into,  and  there- 
fore are  composed  or  made  up  of,  only  55*  of  those  simple  or  ele- 
mentary substances,  the  nature  of  which  lias  been  above  explained. 
Occasionally  these  elementary  substances  occur  in  a  separate  state,  as 
in  native  [so  called  when  found  in  the  malleable  state,]  gold  and  silver, 
but  they  are  generally  found  associated  together,  forming  substances 
from  which  several  of  the  55  simple  bodies  may  be  extracted. 

All  the  material  substances  in  nature  consist  of  one'or  more  of  these 
55  elementary  bodies.  This  is  sufficiently  surprising,  yet  it  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  remarlsable  that  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  every  vege- 
table substance  may  be  resolved  into  one  or  more  of  four  only  of  these 
simple  substances. 

When  a  portion  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  burned  it  either  en- 
tirely disappears  or  leaves  behind  it  only  a  small  quantity  of  ash.  Ani 
mal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  gum,  sugar,  and  starch,  when  burned, 
disappear  entirely ;  a  piece  of  wood  or  of  lean  meat  leaves  a  small 
quantity  of  earthy  (inorganic)  matter  behind. 

Now  all  that  disappears  when  any  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  tf  any 
kind,  is  burned,  consists  generally  of  three,  and  only  in  some  rare  sases 

•  The  names  of  these  elementary  bodies  are  as  follows :— Oxygen,  hydwgen,  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  carbon,  ooron,  silicon, 
potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  glucinium, 
-yttrium,  zirconium,  thorium,  cerium,  lanthanium,  manKanese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc, 
cadmium,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  copper,  uranium,  mercury  (quicksilver),  silver,  palladium, 
iridium,  platinum,  gold,  osmmm,  titanium,  tantalum  <columbium)|  ttipgateo,  iRolyb  leauml 
TaDadlum,  cbromii^m,  antimony,  tellurium,  arsenic, 
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of  more  than  four,  of  tix  elementary  bodies.  These  foui  are  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  With  the  exception  of  the  matter  ir 
destructiOle  by  fire  (the  ash),  chemical  analysis*  has  hitherto  failed  todeteci 
tiie  presence,  in  any  notable  quantity,  of  more  than  these  four  substances. 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  almost  equal  Irulh  to  animal  substances 
The  destructible  part  of  these  also  consists  of  the  same  four  elements. 

To  the  agriculturist,  therefore,  an  acquaintance  with  these  four  con- 
stituent parts  of  all  that  lives  and  grows  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is 
indispensable.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  comprehend  the  laws  by 
which  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  conducted, 
nor  the  reason  of  the  processes  he  himself  adopts  in  ord'er  to  facilitate  or  to 
modify  these  operations,  without  this  previous  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  elements — the  t>Qw  materials  as  it  were — out  of  which  all  the 
products  of  vegetable  growth  are  elaborated. 

I  shall  first,  therefore,  exhibit  to  you  briefly  the  properlies  of  these 
organic  constituents  of  plants,  in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  the 
further  inquiries — by  what  means  or  in  what  form  they  enter  into  the  cir- 
culation of  plants — and  how,  when  they  have  so  entered,  they  are  con- 
vened into  those  substances  of  which  the  skeleton  of  the  plant  consists 
or  which  are  produced  in  its  several  organs. 

§  2.   Carbon — its  properlies  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Carbon  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  substance  of  wood  char- 
coal in  its  purest  form.  When  wood  is  distilled  in  close  vessels,  or 
burned  in  heaps  covered  over,  so  as  to  |)revent  the  free  access  of  air, 
wood  charcoal  is  left  behind.  When  this  process  is  well  performed,  the 
charcoal  consists  of  carbon  with  a  slight  admixture  only  of  earthy  and 
saline  matters,  which  remain  behind  on  burning  the  charcoal  in  the  air. 

Healed  in  the  air,  charcoal  burns  with  little  flame,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ash  which  is  left,  entirely  disappears.  It  is  converted  into 
a  kind  of  air  known  among  chemists  by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
ascends  as  it  is  formed  and  mingles  with  the  atmosphere. 

Charcoal  is  light  and  porous,  and  floats  upon  water,  but  plumbago  or 
black  lead  and  the  diamond,  which  are  only  other  forms  of  carbon,  are 
heavy  and  dense.  The  former  is  2 J,  and  the  latter  3j,  times  heavier 
than  water.  The  diamond  is  the  purest  form  of  carbon,  and  at  a  high 
temperature  it  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  and,  like  charcoal,  dis- 
appears in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Of  this  carbon  all  vegetable  substances  contain  a  very  large  portion. 
It  forms  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  all  the  parts  of  plants 
which  are  cultivated  for  the  food  of  animals  or  of  man,  [that  is,  of  these 
plants  in  their  dried  slate.]  In  the  economy  of  nature,  therefore,  it  per- 
forms a  most  important  part. 

The  light  porous  charcoals  obtained  from  wood  [especially  from  the 
willow,  the  pine,  and  the  box],  and  from  animal  substances,  possess 
several  interesting  properties,  which  are  of  practical  application  in  the 
art  Of  culture.  1°.  They  have  the  power  of  absorbing  in  large  quanti- 
ty into  their  pores,  the  gaseous  substances  and  vapours  which  exist  in 


'  Under  ttie  general  name  of  chemical  analysis  are  comprehended  the  various  processes 
ty  which,  as  above  explained,  natural  forma  of  matter  may  be  resolved  or  separated  inla 
n«  several  e.iments  or  simple  subataiices  of  which  they  consist. 
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the  atmosphere  ;*  and  on  this  property,  as  I  shall  explain  herea.'ter,  the 
use  of  charcoal  powder  as  a  manure  probahly  in  some  measure  depends. 
'^.°.  They  also  separate  from  water  any  decayed  animal  matters  or  col- 
ouring substances  which  it  may  hold  in  solution  ;  hence  its  use  in  filters 
for  purifying  and  sweetening  impure  river  or  spring  waters,  or  for  clari- 
fying syrups  and  oils.  This  action  is  so  powerful  that  port  wine  is 
rendered  perfectly  colourless  by  filtering  through  a  well  prepared  char 
coal. 

In  or  upon  the  soil  charcoal  for  a  time  will  act  in  the  same  manner, 
will  absorb  from  the  air  moisture  and  gaseous  substances,  and  from  tlie 
rain  and  from  flowing  waters  organized  matters  of  various  kinds,  any 
of  which  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to  yield  to  the  plants  which  grow 
around  it,  when  they  are  such  as  are  likely  to  contribute  to  their 
growth. 

3°.  They  have  the  property  also  of  absorbing  disagreeable  odours  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  Hence  animal  food  keeps  longer  sweet 
when  placed  in  contact  with  charcoal — hence  also  vegetable  substances 
containing  much  water,  such  as  potatoes,  are  more  completely  preserved 
by  the  aid  of  a  quantity  of  charcoal — and  hence  the  refuse  charcoal  of  the 
sugar  refiners  is  found  to  deprive  night-soil  of  its  disagreeable  odour,  and 
to  convert  it  into  a  drv  and  portable  manure.  4°.  They  exhibit  &lso 
the  still  more  singular  property  of  extracting  from  water  a  portion  of  the 
saline  substances  they  may  happen  to  hold  in  solution,  and  thus  allow- 
ing it  to  escape  in  a  less  impure  form.  The  decayed  (half  carbonized) 
roots  of  grass,  which  have  been  long  subjected  to  irrigation,  may  act  in 
one  or  all  of  these  ways  on  the  more  or  less  impure  water  by  which 
they  are  irrigated — and  thus  gradually  arrest  and  collect  the  materials 
which  are  fitted  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  coming  crop. 

§  3.   Oxygen — its  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Oxygen  is  a  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  only  in  the  gas- 
eous or  aeriform  state. f  By  the  unaided  senses  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  common  air,  being  void  of  colour,  taste  and  smell.  But 
if  a  lighted  taper  be  plunged  into  it,  the  flame  is  wonderfully  increased 
both  in  size  and  brilliancy,  and  the  taper  burns  away  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  effect  of  this  gas  upon  animal  h.e  is  of  a  similar  kind.  When 
a  living  animal  is  introduced  into  a  large  vessel  filled  with  oxygen,  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  increased,  all  the  vital  functions  are  stimu- 
lated and  excited,  a  state  of  fever  comes  on,  and  after  a  time  the  am- 
mal  dies. 

By  these  two  characters,  oxygen  is  distinguished  from  every  other  ele- 
mentary body.  It  exists  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  amount  of  21  per  cent, 
of  its  bulk,  and  in  this  state  of  air  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  ani- 
mals and  of  plants,  and  to  the  support  of  combustion  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  exists  also  largely  in  water,  every  nine  pounds  of  th!s  liquid 
containing  eight  pounds  of  oxygen. 

*  Thus  of  ammonia  they  absorb  95  times  tlieir  own  bullc,  of  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  55  times, 
of  oxygen  9  times,  of  hy^Ifogen  nearly  twice  tlleir  built,  and  of  aqueous  vapour  so  much  as  to 
increase  their  weight  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

t  In  this  state  it  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  in  a  glass  retort  the  red  oxide  of  mercuri 
jf  the  shops,  or  a  white  salt  known  by  the  name  of  chlorate  of  potash 
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But  the  quantity  of  lliis  substance  which  is  stored  ip  in  the  solid  roclss 
is  stilt  more  remarkable.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  solid 
rocks  which  compose  the  crust  of  our  globe,  of  every  solid  substance  we 
see  around  us — of  the  houses  in  which  we  live,  and  of  the  stones  on 
which  we  tread — of  the  soils  which  you  daily  cultivate,  and  much  more 
than  one-half  by  weight  of  the  bodies  of  all  living  animals  and  plants, 
consist  of  this  elementary  body  oxygen,  known  to  us,  as  I  have  already 
said,  only  in  the  state  of  a  gas.  It  may  not  appear  surprising  that  any 
one  elementary  substance  should  have  been  formed  by  the  Creator  in 
such  abundance  as  to  constitute  nearly  one-half  by  weight  of  the  entire 
crust  of  our  globe,  but  it  must  strike  you  as  remarkable,  that  this  should 
also  be  the  element  on  the  presence  of  which  all  animal  life  depends — 
and  as  nothing  less  than  wonderful,  tLat  a  substance  which  we  know 
only  in  the  state  of  thin  air,  should,  by  some  wonderful  mechanism,  be 
bound  up  and  imprisoned  in  such  vast  stores  in  the  solid  mountains  of 
the  globe,  be  destined  to  pervade  and  refresh  all  nature  in  the  form  of 
water,  and  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  earth  in  the  solid  parts  of  animals 
and  plants.  But  all  nature  is  full  of  similar  wonders,  and  every  step 
you  advance  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  art  by  which  you  live^ 
you  win  not  fail  to  mark  the  united  skill  and  bounty  of  the  same  great 
Contriver. 

Oxygen  gas  is  heavier  than  common  air  in  the  i)roportion  of  about  11 
to  10  [its  specific  gravity  by  experiment  is  1-1026,  air  being  1]  ;  it  is 
also  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  water  to  a  certain  extent.  One  hun- 
dred measures  of  water  dissolve  6J  of  this  gas.  [De  Saussure.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Henry,  100  volumes  of  water  absorb  only  3i  of  oxygen.] 
Rain,  spring,  and  river  waters,  always  contain  a  portion  of  oxygen 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  this  oxygen,  as  they 
trickle  through  the  soil,  ministers  to  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants 
in  various  ways.   Some  of  these  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  plants  refuse  to  vegetate,  and 
speedily  perish. 

§  4.  Hydrogen — Us  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Hydrogen  is  also  known  to  us  only  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  when  per 
fectly  pure  agrees  with  oxygen  and  common  air  in  being  without  cplour, 
taste,  or  smell.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  nature  in  a  free  or  simple 
stale,  nor  does  it  exist  so  abundantly  as  either  carbon  or  oxygen.  It 
forms  a  small  per  centage  of  the  weight  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  constitutes  <jne-ninth  of  the  weight  of  water,  but  with 
the  exception  of  coal,  it  does  not  enter  as  a  constituent  into  any  of  the  large 
mineral  masses  that  exist  in  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

When  a  lighted  taper  is  plunged  into  this  gas  it  is  immediately  ex- 
tinguished, but  if  in  contact  with  the  air  the  gas  itself  takes  fire  and  burns 
with  a  pale  yellow  flame.  If  previously  mixed  w  ah  air  or  with  oxygen 
gas,  it  kindles  and  burns  with  a  loud  explosion.  During  this  combus- 
tion water  is  formed.     [See  the  Second  Lecture.] 

It  does  not  support  life,  animals  cease  to  breathe  when  introduced  into 
it,  ajud  plants  gradually  wither  and  die.  It  is  the  Lightest  of  all  known 
substances,  being  about  Hi  times  lighter  than  common  air,  so  that  if  the 
stopper  be  rer!r;ved  from  a  bottle  ie  which  it  is  co-.'tained  it  almost  imme 
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dial  sly  escapes,  [its  specific  gravity,  by  experiment,  is  0-0687,  air  be- 
ing 1.]  It  is  the  element  which  is  employed  to  give  buoyancy  to 
balloons ;  and  by  this  great  levity  and  its  relations  to  flame  ii  is  readily 
distinguished  from  all  other  known  substances. 

Water  absorbs  it  only  in  very  small  quantities,  100  gallons  taking  up 
no  more  than  about  Ij  gallons  of  hydrogen  gas.  But,  as  already  ob- 
served, this  gas  does  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  free  state — is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  the  grov\;ih  of  plants  or  animals  in  this  state — and  hence  its 
insolubility  in  water  is  in  unison  with  the  general  adaptation  of  every 
property  of  every  body,  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  highest  orders 
of  living  beings. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  reaJily  obtained  from  water  by  putting  into  it  a  few 
pieces  of  metallic  iron  or  zinc,  and  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol).  Bubbles  of  the  gas  are  liberated  from  the  surface  of  the  metU, 
ascend  through  the  water,  and  may  be  collected  on  the  surface. 

§  5.  Nitrogen — its  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Nitrogen  is  also  known  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  gas.  -  It  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  to  the  amount  of  79  per  cent,  of  its  bulk.  It  is  without 
colour,  taste,  or  smell.  Animals  and  plants  die  in  this  gas,  and  a  taper 
is  instantly  extinguished  when  introduced  into  it ;  the  gas  itself  under- 
going no  change.  It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  in  the  proportion 
of  97i  to  100,  [its  density  is  0-976,  air  being  1.]  It.  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  air  we  breathe,  serving  to  temper  the  ardour  with 
which  combustion  would  proceed  and  animals  live  in  uuJiiuted  pxygeu 
gas.  It  forms  a  part  of  very  many  animal  and  of  some  vegetable  sub- 
stances, but  it  is  not  known  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  of  the 
great  mineral  masses  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  inade  up.  In  coal 
alone,  which  is  of  vegetable  origin,  it  has  been  detected  to  the  amount 
,  of  one  or  two  percent.  It  is  therefore  much  less  abundant  in  nature 
than  any  of  the  other  so  called  organic  elements — and  it  exhibits  much 
less  decided  properties  than  any  of  them ;  yet  we  shall  hereafter  see 
that  if  performs  certain  most  important  functions  in  reference  both  to  the 
growth  of  plants  and  to  the  nourishment  of  animals. 

One  hundred  volumes  of  water  dissolve  about  14  volumes  of  this 
gas.*  Spring  and  rain  waters  absorb  it  as  they  do  oxygen,  from  the  at- 
mospheric air,  and  bear  it  in  solution  to  the  roots,  by  which  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  may  be  conveyed  directly  into  the  circulation  of  plants. 


Such  are  the  several  elementary  bodies  of  whii.h  the  organic  or  de- 
structible part  of  vegetable  substances  is  formed.  With  one  exception 
they  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  gases  t  and  yet  out  of  these 
gases  much  of  the  solid  parts  of  animals  and  of  plants  are  made  up. 
When  alone,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  they  form 
invisible  kinds  of  air;  when  united,  they  constitute  those  various  forms 
of  vegetable  matter  which  it  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the  art  of  culture  to 
raise  with  rapidity,  with  certainty,  and  in  abundance.  How  difficult 
to  understand  the  intricate  processes  by  which  nature  works  up  these 

*  Henry  De  Saussurs  says,  tnat  pure  water  absorbs  4  psr  cent,  of  Its  balk  of  this  gas. 
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raw  materials  into  her  many  beautiful  productions — yel  hfw  interest- 
ing it  must  be  to  know  her  ways,  how  useful  even  partially  t)  find  them 
out ! 


Permit  me,  in  conclusior.,  to  submit  to  you  one  reflection.  We  have 
seen  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  all  gaseous  substances, 
which  when  pure  are  destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  They  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  our  senses.  Man  in  a  state  of  nature 
— uneducated  man — cannot  discern  that  they  are  different.  Yet  so 
simple  an  instrument  as  a  lighted  taper  at  once  shows  them  to  be  totally 
unlike  each  other.  This  simple  instrument,  therefore,  serves  us  in- 
stead of  a  new  sense,  and  makes  us  acquainted  w^ith  properties  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  without  such  aid,  we  should  not  even  have  suspected. 
Has  the  Dehy  then  been  unkind  to  man,  or  stinted  in  his  benevolence 
in  withholding  the  gift  of  such  a  sense  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  has  given 
us  an  understanding  which  when  cultivated  is  belter  than  twenty  new 
senses.  The  chemist  in  his  laboratory  is  better  armed  for  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  than  if  his  organs  of  sense  had  been  many  times  mul- 
tiplied. He  has  many  instruments  at  his  command,  each  of  which, 
like  the  taper,  tells  him  of  properties  which  neither  his  senses  nor  any 
other  of  his  instruments  can  discover ;  and  the  further  his  researches 
are  carried,  the  more  willing  does  nature  seem  to  reveal  her  secrets  to 
him,  and  the  more  rapidly  do  his  chemical  senses  increase.  Do  you 
think  that  the  rewards  of  study  and  patient  experimental  research  are 
confined  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  that  the  Deity  will  prove 
less  kind  to  you,  whose  daily  toil  is  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature  ? 
As  yet  you  see  but  faintly  the  reason  of  many  of  your  rommonest  oper- 
ations, and  over  the  results  you  have  comparatively  I  ttle  control — but 
the  light  is  ready  to  spring  up,  the  means  are  within  your  reach — you 
have  only  to  employ  your  minds  as  iiligently  as  you  labour  with  youi 
hands,  and  ultimate  success  is  sure 


LECTURE  11. 

Oharactcristic  properiiea  of  organic  substances — Relative  proportions  of  or^nle  elenients- 
Variable  proportions  of  inorganic  elements  in  plants — Form  in  which  the  organic  elo 
ments  are  taken  up  by  plants — ^The  atmosphere,  its  constitution  and  relations  to  vegelnblo 
life — ^Nature  and  laws  of  chemical  combioation — ^Water  and  its  relations  to  vegetable  life 

§  1.   Chara.'lerislic properties  of  organic  substances. 

Of  the  foureleraentary  substances  described  in  the  former  lecture,  the 
organic  part  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  consists,  What  is 
understood  by  the  term  organic  has  also  been  explained. 

But  organic  substances  possess  certain  characters  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  inorganic  or  dead  matter  of  the  globe,  and  on 
which  their  connection  with  the  principle  of  life,  and  with  the  art  of 
culture,  entirely  depends.  These  characteristic  properties  are  chiefly 
the  following : 

1°.  They  are  all  easily  decomposed  or  destroyed  by  a  moderately 
high  temperature.  If  wood  or  straw  be  heated  in  the  air,  as  over  the 
flemie  of  a  candle,  it  becomes  charred,  burns,  and  is  in  a  great  measure 
dissipated.  So  sugar  and  starch  darken  in  colour  when  heated,  black- 
en, and  take  fire.  The  same  is  true  of  all  vegetable  substances.  But 
limestone,  clay,  and  other  earthy  or  stony  matters,  undergo  no  appar 
em  change  in  such  circumstances — they  are  not  decomposed. 

2°.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  it  be  warm  and  moist 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  putrify  and  decay.*  They  decom- 
pose of  their  own  accord,  gnd  after  a  time  almost  entirely  disappear. 
Such  is  not  the  case  with  inorganic  matters.  If  the  rocks  and  stones 
crumble,  their  particles  may  be  washed  away  by  the  rains  to  a  lower 
level,  but  they  never  putrify  or  wholly  disappear. 

3°.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  two  or  more  of  the  four  organin 
elements  only.  The  mineral  substances  we  meet  with  on  the  eartti's 
surface,  and  collect  for  our  cabinets,  often  contain  portions  of  many  ele- 
mentarjr  bodies ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  the  organic  part  of  all  plants, 
that  which  lives  and  grows,  contains  only  the  four  simple  substances 
described  in  my  former  lecture. 

4°.  They  are  distinguished  also  by  this  important  character,  that 
they  cannot  be  formed  by  human  art.  Many  of  the  inosganic  com- 
pounds which  occur  in  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe  can  be  produced  by 
the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  and  were  any  corresponding  benefit  likely 
to  be  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  nature  might  be  imitated  in  the  for- 
mation of  any  of  her  mineral  productions.  But  in  regard  to  organic  sub- 
stances, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  chemist  is  perfectly  at  fau.t. 
He  can  form  neither  woody  fibre,  nor  sugar,  nor  starch,  nor  muscular 
fibre,  nor  any  of  those  substances  which  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  which  serve  for  the  food  of  animated  beings. 

•  For  an  explanation  of  the  exact  nature  and  end  of  this  putrefaction,  see  the  subseguen 
Lecture,  "Onlhs  iecay  of  animal  and  vegelabltsulsimcee." 
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This  is  an  important  and  striking,  and  is,  I  believe,  likely  to  remain  a 
permanent  Jistinction,  between  most  substances  of  organic  and  of  inor- 
ganic origin. 

Looking  back  at  the  vast  strides  which  organic  chemistry  has  made 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  still  continuing  to  make,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  continued  progress  of  human  discovery,  some  sanguine  chem- 
ists venture  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  art  of  man  shall  not  only 
acc|uire  a  dominion  over  that  principle  of  life,  by  the  agency  of  which 
plants  now  grow  and  alone  produce  food  for  man  and  beast,  but  shall  be 
able  also,  in  many  cases,  to  imitate  or  dispense  with  the  operations  of  that 
principle :  and  to  predict  that  the  time  will  come  when  man  shall  man- 
ufacture by  ort  those  necessaries  and  luxuries  for  which  he  is  now  wholly 
dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

And,  having  conquered  the  "winds  and  the  waves  by  the  agency 
of  steam,  is  man  really  destined  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  uncertain  sea- 
sons too?  Shall  he  come  at  last  to  tread  the  soil  beneath  his  feet  as  a 
really  useless  thing — to  disregard  the  genial  shower,  to  despise  the  influ- 
ence of  the  balmy  dew — to  be  indifferent  alike  to  rain  and  drought,  to 
cloud  and  to  sunshine — to  laugh  at  the  thousand  cares  of  the  husband- 
man— to  pity  the  useless  toil  and  the  sleepless  anxieties  of  the  ancient 
tillers  of  the  soil  ?  Is  the  order  of  nature,  through  all  past  time,  to  be  re- 
versed— are  the  entire  constitution  of  society,  and  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  whole  human  race,  to  be  completely  altered  by  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  knowledge  ? 

By  placing  before  man  so  many  incitements  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, the  will  of  the  Deity  is  ,that  out  of  this  increase  of  wisdom  he 
should  extract  the  means  of  increased  happiness  and  enjoyment  also. 
But  set  man  free  from  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  you  take  from  him  at  the  same  time  the  calm  and  tran- 
quil pleasures  of  a  country  life — the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  return- 
ing seasons — the  cheerful  health  and  happiness  that  wait  upon  labour 
in  the  free  air  and  beneath  the  bright  sun  of  heaven.  And  for  what  7— 
only  to  imprison  him  in  manufactories,  to  condemn  him  to  the  fretful 
and  feverish  life  of  crowded  cities. 

To  such  ends,  I  trust,  science  is  not  destined  to  lead ;  and  he  is  not 
only  unreasonably,  but  thoughtlessly  sanguine,  who  would  hope  to  de- 
rive from  organic  chemistry  such  power  over  dead  matter  as  to  be  able 
to  fashion  it  into  food  for  living  animals.  With  such  consequences  be- 
fore us  it  seems  almost  sinful  to  wish  for  it. 

Yet,  that  this  branch  of  science  will  lead  to  great  ameliorations  in  the 
art  of  culture,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  It  will  explain  old  meth- 
ods—it will  clear  up  anomalies,  reconcile  contradictory  results  by  ex- 
plaining the  principles  from  which  they  flow— and  will  suggest  new  meth- 
ods by  which  better,  speedier,  or  more  certain  harvests  may  be  reaped. 

§  2.  Relative  proportions  of  organic  elements. 
Though  the  substance  of  plants  consists  chiefly  of  the  four  organic  ele- 
ments, yet  these  bodies  enter  into  the  constitution  of  vegetables  in  very 
different  proportions.  This  fact  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  a  gen- 
eral manner:  it  will  appear  more  dia'inctly  by  the  following  stateinent 
of  the  exact  quantities  of  each  element  contained  a  1000  parts  by 
2* 
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weight  of  some  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  vegetable  substance  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  : — 
Hay  from 


young  Clover 

Clover-  After-math 

3  mos.  old 

Oats. 

Seed. 

Hay. 

Peas. 

Wheat 

Hay. 

Potatoes 

Carbon  . 

507 

507 

494 

47' 

465 

455 

458 

441 

Hydrogen 

66 

64 

58 

5t 

61 

57 

50 

58 

Oxygen 

389 

367 

350 

349 

401 

431 

387 

439 

Nitrogen 

38 

22 

70 

24 

42 

34 

15 

12 

Ash  .     . 

not  stated 

40 

28 

100 

31 

23 

90 

50 

1000*  lOOOf  1000*  lOOOf  lOOOt  lOOU*  lOOOf  lOOOf 
The  numbers  in  the  above  table  represent  the   constitution  of  the 
plants  and  seeds,  taken  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  given  to  cattle  or 
are  laid  up  for  preservation,  and  then  dried  at  230°  Fahrenheit      By 
this  drying  they  lost  severally  as  follows  : 

1000  parts  of  Potatoes  .     .     lost     .     .     .     722  parts  of  v?ater 
ditto         of  Wheat     .     .      —     ...     166         ditto 
ditto        of  Hay    ...      —     ...     158        ditto 
ditto         of  Aftermath  Hay  —     .    136  to  140         ditto 
ditto        of  Oats     ...      —     ...     151         ditto 
.   ditto         of  Clover  Seed  .      : —     ...     112         ditto 
ditto        of  Peas     ...     —     ...       86         ditto 
In  crops  as  they  are  reaped,  therefore,  and  even  as  they  are  given  for 
food,  much  water  is  present.     When  artificially  dried,  the  carbon  ap- 
proaches to  one-half  of  their  weight — the  oxygen   to  more  than  one- 
third§ — the  hydrogen  to  little  more  than  5  per  cent. — and  the  nitrogen 
rarely  to  more  than  2J  per  cent.     These  proportions  are  variable,  but 
they  represent  very  nearly  the  relative  weights  in  which  these  elements 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  those  forms  of  vegetable  matter  which  are 
raised  in  the  greatest  quantity  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 

But,  besides  the  organic  part,  vegetable  substances  contain  an  inor- 
ganic portion,  which  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  ash  when  the  plant  is 
consumed  by  fire,  or  of  dust  when  it  decomposes  and  disappears  in 
consequence  of  natural  decay. 

In  the  dried  hay,  oats,  &c.,  of  which  the  composition  is  represented 
in  the  above  table,  we  see  that  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  variable,  in 
oats  being  as  small  as  4  per  cent.,  while  of  hay  every  hundred  pounds 
left  10  of  ash.  A  similar  difference  is  observed  generally  to  prevail 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Each  variety  of  -plant,  when 
burned,  leaves  a  weight  of  ash,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Herba- 
ceous plants  generally  leave  more  than  the  wood  of  trees — and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  plant  yield  unlike  quantities  of  inorganic  matter.jj 

"  Bonssingault  Anna!  es  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (1838)  Lxvil.  p.  20  to  38. 

t  Ditto  ditto  (1839)  Lxxi.  p.  113  to  136. 

I  Ditto  ditto  (1838)  lxix.  p.  356. 

§  This  will  appear  no  way  inconsi.stent  with  the  statement  in  (he  former  Lecture,  that 
oxygen  constitutes  one- half  by  weight  of  all /ic:i^  plants,  when  it  is  recollected  that  of  the 
water  driven  ofTin  drying  these  plants  eight-ninths  by  weight  consist  of  oxygen,  and  tliat 
600  lbs.  of  grass,  for  example,  yield  only  from  80  to  100  lbs-  of  hay. 

n  Thus  of  the  oak,  the  dried  bark  lel^  60  of  ash— the  dried  leaves  53 — the  dried  albumun* 
4— and  the  dr.ed  wood  only  2  parts  in  a  thousand  of  ash.— i>e  Sauesure. 
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These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  the  ihecirv  and  in  the  enlightened 
practice  of  agriculture.  They  will  hereafter  come  under  special  and 
detailed  consideration,  when  we  shail  have  examined  the  nature  of  the 
soils  in  which  plants  grow,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  consider  the  chemi- 
cal nature,  the  soun  e,  and  the  functions,  of  the  inorganic  compounds 
which  exist  in  living  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

§  3.  Of  the  form  or  state  of  combination  in  which  the  organic  elements 
enter  into  and  minister  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

From  the  details  already  presented  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  in  re- 
gard to  the  properties  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  met  with  in  nature, — it  will  readily  occur  to  you 
that  neither  of  these  elementary  bodies  is  likely  to  enter  directly,  or  in  a 
simple  state,  into  the  circulation  of  plants.  The  former  (carbon). being 
a  solid  substance,  and  insoluble  in  water,  cannot  obtain  admission' intc 
the  pores  of  the  roots,  ''^e  only  parts  of  the  plants  with  which,  in  nature, 
it  can  come  in  contact.  The  latter  (hydrogen)  does  not  occur  either  in 
the  atmosphere  or  in  the  soil  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  and  hence,  in 
its  simple  state,  forms  no  part  of  the  food  of  plants.  Oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, again,  both  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the 
former  is  known  to  be  inlialed,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  leaves 
of  plants.  Nitrogen  may  also  in  like  manner  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
of  living  plants,  but,  if  so,  it  is  in  a  quantity  so  small  as  to  have  hitherto 
escaped  detection.  The  two  latter  substances  (oxygen  and  nitrogen) 
are  also  slightly  soluble  in  waier,  and,  besides  being  inhaled  by  the 
leaves,  may  occasionally  be  absorbed  in  minute  (]uantity  along  with  the 
■water  taken  in  by  the  roots.  But  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these 
two  elementary  bodies,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  and  hydroge.i 
which  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  plants,  have  previously  entered 
into  a  state  of  mutual  combination — forming  what  are  called  distinct 
chemical  compounds.  Before  describing  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
these  compounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  1°.  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  plants  live,  and,  2°.  the  nature  of  chemical  com- 
bination and  the  laws  by  whicr:  it  is  regulated. 

§  4.  On  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  air  we  breathe,  and  in  which  plants  live,  is  composed  principal- 
ly of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  in  the  proportion  very 
nearly  of  21  of  the  former  to  79  of  the  latter.  It  contains,  however,  as 
a  constituent  necessary  to  the  very  exisferice  of  vegetable  life,  a  small 
per  centage    of  carbonic   acid.     On   an    average  this    carbonic  acid 

amounts  to  about -53^5'^  P^"*  °^  ^^^  '^""^  "^  '^^  ^''^-  O"  ^^^  shores 
of  the  sea,  or  of  gre^at' lakes,  this  quantity  diminishes;  audit  becomes 
sensibly  less  as  w'e  recede  from  ihe  land.  It  is  also  less  by  day  than 
by  niaht  (as  3-38  to  4-32),  and  over  a  moist  than  o'er  a  dry  soil. 

The  air  is  also  imbued'  with  moisture.  Watery  vapour  is  every 
where  diffused  through  it,  but  the  quantity  varies  vnlh  the  season  of 
the  year,  with  the  clima'  e,  with  the  naiufe  of  the  locality,  with  its  alti- 

"  0"04  per  cpn(.  The  mean  ol  M  erpenments  made  by  Saussure  al  Geneva  at  all  tinrwes 
of  lie  year  an«l  of  llle  day  gave  1  .5K:.jmea  ia  lOOOO.  The  maximum  waa  S-74,  and  Iha 
mnimum  315. 
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tude,  and  with  its  distance  from  the  equator.  In  tennperale  climates, 
it  oscillates  on  the  same  spot  between  i  and  IJ  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  air  ;  being  least  in  mid-winter  and  greatest  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer.  There  are  also  mingled  with  the  atmosphere,  traces  of  the 
vast  variety  of  substances  which  are  capable  of  rising  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  vapour;  such,  for  example,  as  are  given  off 
by  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter — which  are  the  produce  of 
disease  in  either  class  of  bodies — or  which  are  evolved  during  the  oper- 
ations of  nature  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  or  by  the  artificial  processes 
of  man.  Among  these  accidental  vapours  are  to  be  included  those 
miasmata,  which,  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  render  whole  districts 
unhealthy, — as  well  as  certain  compounds  of  ammonia,  which  are  infer- 
red to  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  because  they  can  be  detected  in  rain 
water,  or  in  snow  which  has  newly  fallen. 

In  this  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  we  can  discover  many  beauti 
ful  adaptations  to  the  wants  and  structure  of  animals  and  plants.  The 
exciting  effect  of  pure  oxygen  on  the  animal  economy  is  diluted  by  (he 
large  admixture  with  nitrogen  ; — the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present 
is  sufficient  to  supply  food  to  the  plant,  while  it  is  not  so  great  as  to 
prove  injurious  to  the  animal ; — and  the  watery  vapour  suffices  to 
maintain  the  requisite  moisture  and  flexibility  of  the  parts  of  both  or- 
ders of  beings,  without  in  general  being  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  prove 
hurtful  to  either. 

The  air  also,  by  its  subtlety,  diffuses  itself  everywhere.  Into  every 
pore  of  the  sorl  it  makes  its  way.  When  there,  it  yields  its  oxygen  or 
its  carbonic  acid  to  the  dead  vegetable  matter  or  to  the  living  root.  A 
sliower  of  rain  expels  the  half-corrupted  air,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  purer 
portion  as  the  water  retires.  The  heat  of  the  sun  warms  the  soil,  and 
expands  the  imprisoned  gases, — these  partially  escape,  and  are,  as  be- 
fore, replaced  by  other  air  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  withdrawn. 

By  the  action  of  these  and  other  causes  a  constant  circulation  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  kept  up, — between  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface, 
which  plays  among  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  and  the  air  which 
mingles  with  the  soil  and  ministers  to  the  roots.  The  precise  effect  and 
the  importance  of  this  provision  will  demand  our  consideration  in  a  fu- 
ture lecture. 

§  5.   The  nature  and  laws  of  chemical  cotniination. 

The  terms  combine  and  combination  in  chemical  language  have  a 
strict  and  precise  application.  If  sand  and  saw-dust  be  rubbed  togeth- 
er in  a  mortar  they  may  be  intimaitely  intermingled,  but  by  pouring  wa- 
ter on  the  mass  we  can  separate  the  particles  of  wood  and  leave  the 
and  unchanged  behind.  So  if  we  stir  ojtmeal  and  water  together,  we 
may  cause  them  perfectly  to  mix  together,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat  we  can  expel  the  water  and  obtain  dry  oatmeal  in  its  original 
condition.  Or,  by  putting  salt  into  water,  it  will  dissolve  and  disappear, 
and  form  what  is  called  a  solution,  but  by  boiling  it  down,  as  is  done 
a  our  salt-pans,  the  water  may  be  entirely  removed  and  the  salt 
firocured  of  the  weight  originally  employed  and  possessed  of  its  original 
properties. 

in  none  of  thf  se  cases  has  any  chemical  action  tEdien  place,  or  any 
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permanent  change  been  produced,  upon  any  of  the  ai.5Stance3.  The  wn 
former  were  merely  mixtures. 

In  all  cases  of  chemical  action  a  permanent  change  takes  place  in  s.mie 
of  Oie  substances  employed  ;  and  this  change  is  the  result  either  of  a  cheui- 
icnl  combination,  or  of'  a  chemical  decomposition. 

Thus  -when  sulphur  is  burned  in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  white  va- 
pours possessed  of  a  powerful  and  very  unpleasant  odour,  and  which 
continue  to  be  giver,  off  until  the  whole  of  tke  sulphur  is  dissipated. 

Here  a  solid  substance  is  permanently  changed  into  noxious  vapours 
which  disappear  in  the  air,  and  this  change  is  caused  by  the  combination 
.of  the  sulphur  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  like  manner  when  limestone  is  put  into  a  kiln  and  strongly  heated 
or  burned,  it  is  changed  or  converted  into  quicklime — a  substance  very 
ililFerent  in  its  properties  from  the  patural  limestone  employed.  But 
ills  is  a  case  of  chemical  decomposition.  The  limestone  consists  of 
lime  and  carbonic  acid.  By  the  heat  these  are  separated,  the  latter  is 
driven  off  and  the  former  remains  in  the  kiln. 

Again,  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  is  kindled  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen 
gas,  it  burns  wiih  a  pale  yellow  flame.  If  a  cold  vessel  be  held  over 
this  flame,  it  speedily  becomes  bedewed  with  moisture,  and  drops  of  wa- 
ter collect  upon  it.  How  remarkable  the  change  which  hydrogen  un- 
dergoes during  this  combustion!  It  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  and  forms  water.  How  different  in  its  properties  is  this 
water  from  eitherlhe  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen  by  the  union  of  which  it  is 
formed!  The  former  a  liquid,  the  latter  gases;  the  former  an  enemy 
to  all  combustion,  while  of  the  latter,  the  one  (hydrogen)  burns  readily, 
the  other  (oxygen)  is  the  very  life  and  support  of  combustion  in  all  oth- 
er bodies. 

1°.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  chemical  combination  or  decomposition 
is  always  attended  by  a  permanent  change. 

2°.  That  when  combination  takes  place,  a  new  substance  is  formed 
differing  in  its  properties  from  any  of  those  from  which  it  was  produced, 
or  of  which  it  consists. 

When  two  or  more  elementary  bodies  thus  unite  together  to  form  a 
new  substance,  this  new  substance  is  called  a  chemical  compound. 
Thus  water  is  a  compound  (not  a  mixture)  of  the  two  elementary  bodies 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Now  when  such  combination  takes  place,  it  is  found  to  do  so  always 
in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  laws.     Thus  : 

I.  'Bod.iea  uaxte  logexhez  only  in  constant  and  definite  proportions.  We 
can  mix  together  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  for  example,  in  any  pro- 
portion, a  gallon  of  the  one  with  any  number  of  gallons  of  the  other,  but 
if  we  burn  two  gallons  of  hydrogen  gas  in  any  greater  number  ofgallons 
of  oxygen,  they  will  only  consume  or  unite  with  one  gallon  of  the  oxy- 
gen, "the  rest  of  this  gas  remaining  unchanged.  A  quantity  of  water  will 
be  formed  by  this  union,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  will  be 
contained,  combined  with  all  the  oxygen  that  has  disappeared.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  we  burn  hydrogen  so  as  to  cause  it  to  consume 
more  oxygen,  or  from  a  given  weight  ol  i.ydrogen  to  produce  more  than 
a  known  weiaht  of  water.  And  as  oxygen  is  nearly  sixteen  times 
heavier  tlian  -aitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that  one  gallon  of  the  former  is  about 
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eight  times  heavier  than  two  gallons  of  the  latter,  so  that  by  weij;ht  these 
two  gases,  when  thus  burned,  ui;ite  together  nearly  in  the  proportion 
ofl  to  8, — one  pound  of  hydrogen  forming  nine  pounds  of  water. 

Again,  when  pure  carbon  is  burned  in  the  air,  it  unites  wiih  a  fixed 
and  constant  weight  of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid ;  it  never  unites 
with  more,  and  it  does  not  form  carbonic  acid  when  it  unites  with  less. 

Now  this  law  of  fixed  and  definite  proportions  is  found  to  hold  in  re- 
gard to  all  bodies,  and  in  all  cases  of  chemical  combination.     Thus  we 
have  seen  I  hat — 
By  weight.  By  weight. 

1  of  hydrogen  combines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  water. 

So  6  of  carbon  combine .     .     .     8 carbonic  oxide, 

and  14  of  nitrogen 8 nitrous  oxide. 

/  Hence  1  of  hydrogen,  6  of  carbon,  and  14  of  nitrogen  unite  respec- 
tively with  the  weight  (8)  of  oxygen.  These  several  numbers,  there- 
fore, are  said  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other  (they  are  equivalent  numbers). 
Or  they  represent  the  fixed  and  definite  proportions  in  which  these  seve- 
ral substances  combine  together  (they  are  definite  proportionals).  Some 
chemists  consider  these  numbers  to  represent  the  relative  weights  of  the 
atoms  or  smallest  particles  of  which  the  several  substances  are  made  up, 
and  hence  not  unfrequently  speak  of  them  as  the  atomic  weights  of  these 
substances,  or  more  shortly  their  atoms. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  often  useful  to  represent  the  simple  or 
elementary  bodies  shortly  by  the  initial  letter  of  their  names.  Thus 
hydrogen  is  represented  by  H,  carbon  by  C,  and  nitrogen  by  N,  and 
these  letters  are  used  to  denote  not  only  the  substances  themselves,  but 
that  quantity  which  is  recognised  as  its  equivalent,  proportional,  or 
atomic  weight.     Thus : 

Equivalent 
Symbol.  or  atomic  Name, 

weights. 

H  denotes  1  by  weight,  of  hydrogen. 

C .     .     .     6 caibon. 

O.     .     .     8 oxygen. 

N .     .     .  14* nitrogen. 

Chemical  combination  is  expressed  shortly  by  placing  these  letters  in 
iuxta-position,  or  sometimes  in  brackets,  with  the  sign  plus  (-f)  between 
them.  Thus  HO  or  (H+  O)  denotes  the  combination  of  one  atom  or 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  that  is,  water  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  weight  of  water  (9),  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  v/eights 
(1  -|-  8)  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

A  number  prefixed  or  appended  to  a  symbol,  denotes  that  so  manv 
equivalents  of  the  substance  represented  by  the  symbol  are  meant,  as 
that  nuTiiber  expresses.  Thus  2  HO,  3  H  O,  or  3  (H -)- O),  mean  two 
or  three  equivalents  of  water,  3  H,  or  Hj  three  equivalents  of  hydmgen, 
and  4C  or  C,,  2  N  or  No,  four  of  carbon  and  two  of  nitrogen  respec- 
tively. 

n.  Not  only  are  the  quantities  of  the  substances  which  unite  together 
definite  and  constant,  but  the  pi-operlies  or  qualities  of  ihe  subslances 
formed  are  in  general  equally  so.     The  properties  of  pure  water  or  o' 

'  Hon  correctly  1, 613, 8013,  anj  1419. 
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iiarbonic  acid  are  constant  and  invariable  under  whatever  cirdumstanccs 
iaey  may  be  formed,  and  ilie  elements  of  which  tliey  consist,  whon  they 
combine  together  in  the  same  proportions,  are  never  known  to  form  any 
other  compounds  but  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

This  law,  however,  though  generally,  is  not  universally  true.  Many 
substances  are  known  which  contain  the  same  elements  united  together 
in  the  same  proportions,  and  which,  nevertheless,  possess  very  diSerenl 
properties.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemons  are  in  this  condition. 
They  both  fonsist  of  th>  same  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  united 
together  in  the  same  pro[  ortions,  and  yet  their  sensible  properties  as  well 
as  their  chemical  relations*  are  veiy  dissimilar. 

Cane  suf  ar,  starch,  and  gum,  all  of  them  abundant  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  consist  also  of  the  same  elements,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen-, and  oitygen,  united  together  in  the  same  proportions,  and  may  even 
be  represen'ed  by  the  aa.me  formula  (C,2  H,o  O,o),t  and  yet  these 
substances  are  as  unlike  to  each  other  in  their  properties,  as  many 
bodies  are  of  which  the  chemical  composition  is  very  different.  To 
compounds  thus  differing  in  their  properties,  and  yet  containing  the 
same  elements,  in  the  same  proportions,  chemists  have  given  the  name 
of  Isomeric  bodies.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  you  more  familiar 
with  some  of  them  hereafter. 

3°  Anoiher  important  law  by  which  chemical  combinations  are 
regulated,  is  known  by  tLa  name  of  the  law  of  mulliple  proportions. 
Some  substances  are  observed  to  be  capable  of  uniting  together  in  more 
than  one  proportion.  Thus  carbon  unites  witlf  oxygen  in  several  pro- 
portions, forming  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  &c.  Now 
when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  found  that  the  tjuantily  (the  weight)  of  each 
substance  which  enters  into  the  several  compounds,  if  not  actually  re- 
presented by  the  e()uivalent  number  or  atomic  weight,  is  represented  by 
some  simple  multiple  of  that  number.  Thus  two  equivalents  of  carbon 
unite  with  2,  3,  or  4  equivalents  of  oxygen,  to  form  carbonic  oxide, 
oxalic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  respectively, — while  one  of  nitrogen  unites 
with  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  of  oxygen  to  form  a  series  of  compounds,  of  which 
the  last  (N  Oj),  nitric  acid,  is  the  only  one  I  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  in  the  pi-esent  lectures. 

This  law  of  multiple  proportions,  though  of  great  importance  in 
chemical  theory,  I  do  not  further  illustrate,  as  we  shall  have  very  little 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  discussion  of  the  several  topics  which  will 
hereafter  come  before  us. 


Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  natuic  and  laws  of  chemical  com 
binatinn,  I  proceed  to  ma^ke  you  acquainted  with  those  chemical  com- 
pounds of  the  organic  elements  which  are  known  or  are  supposed  tii 
minister  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  number  of  compounds  which  the  four  organic  elements  form 
with  each  other  is  almost  endless  ;  but  of  this  number  a  very  few  only 

'  By  the  chemical  relatioi  \s  of  a  substance  are  meant  t::e  etTects  which  are  prodacei 
upon  it  by  contact  with  olhe)  chemical  substa-nces. 

t  Th\9formula  means  thai  starch,  gum,  ao.  sugar,  consis;  of  12  equivalents  of  carbon 
uii  led  to  10  of  b^drogeu  and  10  of  oxygen. 
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are  known  to  minister  directly  to  the  growth  or  nourishment  of  p'iiiite. 
Of  these,  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  nilric  acid,  are  the  most 
important ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  shortly  to  advert  to  a  few  others,  of 
the  occurrence  or  production  or  action  of  which  we  may  hereafter  havH 
occasion  to  speak. 

§  G.   Of  water  and  its  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion,  as 
already  stated,  of  8  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter  by  weight,  or  of  1 
volume  of  oxygen  to  2  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  more  universally  diffused  throughout  nature  than  any  othei 
chemical  compound  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  performs  most  im- 
portant functions  in  reference  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  properties  by  which  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things. 

We  are  familiar  with  this  substance  in  three  several  states  of  cohe- 
sion,— in  the  solid  form  as  ice,  in  the  fluid  as  water,  and  in  the  gaseous 
as  steam.  At  32°  F.  and  at  lower  temperatures,  it  continues  solid,  at 
higher  temperatures  it  melts  and  forms  a  liquid  (water),  which  a 
212°  F.  begins  to  boil  and  is  converted  into  steam.  By  this  change  ila 
bulk  is  increased  1700  times,  and  it  becomes  nearly  two-fifths  lighter 
than  common  air,  [common  air  being  1,  steam  is  P'62.]  It  therefore 
readily  rises  into  and  dilfiises  itself  through  the  atmtisphere. 

I.  There  are  only  one  or  two  circumstances  in  which  water  in  tne  solid 
form  materially  aSects  or  interferes  with  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist. 

1°.  During  the  frost  of  a  severe  winter,  the  soil  contracts  and  appears 
10  shrink  in.  But  the  water  contained  in  its  pores  freezes  and  expands, 
and  the  minute  crystals  of  ice  thus  formed  separate  the  particles  of  the 
soil  from  each  other.  This  expansion  of  the  water  in  dry  soils  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  natural  contraction  of  the  soil  itself,  yet  still  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  considerable  separation  of  the  earthy  particles  through- 
out the  whole  frozen  mass.  When  a  milder  temperature  returns,  and  a 
thaw  commences,  the  soil  expands  and  gradually  returns  to  its  former 
bulk ;  but  the  outer  layers  thaw  first,  and  the  particles  being  previously 
separated  by  the  crystals  of  ice,  and  now  loosened  by  the  thaw,  fall  off 
or  crumble  down,  and  thus  the  soil  becomes  exposed  to  the  mellowing 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  enabled  everywhere  to  pervade  it- 
On  heavy  clay  land  this  effect  of  the  winter's  frost  not  unfrequently 
proves  very  beneficial.* 

2°.  In  the  form  of  snow  it  has  heen  often  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to 
winter  wheat  and  other  crops.  That  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  will  shelter 
and  protect  llie  soil  and  crop  from  the  destructive  effects  of  any  severe 
cold  which  may  follow,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  forms  a  light  porous 
covering,  by  which  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  soil  is  almost  entirely 
prevented.  It  defends  the  young  shoots  also  from  those  alternations  of 
temperature  to  which  the  periodical  return  of  the  sun's  rays  continually 

•  This  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  is  of^en  injurious  to  the  practical  farmer  in 
throicing  oul  his  winter  wlT.eat.  Some  varieties  are  said  to  be  more  thrown  out  than  others, 
and  this  peculiarity  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  longer  and  stronger  roots  which  shoot  from 
one  variety  than  Irom  another;  it  may,  however,  be  occasionally  owing  to  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  soils  n  which  the  trials  have  been  mad3,  or  when,  in  the  same  soil,  to  ttie  differ 
ent  states  of  dry  asss  at  different  times. 
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exposes  them  ;*  a  ad  when  a  thaw  arrives,  by  slowly  melting,  it  allows 
the  tender  herbage  gradually  to  accustomitself  to  the  milder  atmosphere. 

In  this  manner  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  fall  of  snow  may  often  be  of 
great  service  to  the  practical  farmer.  But  some  believe  that  winter 
wheat  actually  thrives  under  snow.  On  this  point  I  cannot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  I  will  here  mention  two  facts  concerning  snow, 
which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  its  supposed  nourishing  quaHty. 

In  the  first  place,  snow  generally  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia, 01  of  animal  matter  which  gives  off"  ammonia  during  its  decay. 
This  quantity  is  variable,  and  is  occasionally  so  small  as  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult of  detection.  Liebig  found  it  in  the  snow  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Giessen,  and  I  have  this  winter  detected  traces  of  it  in  the  snow  which 
fell  in  Durhamf  during  two  separate  storms.  This  ammonia  is  present 
in  greater  quantity  in  the  first  portions  that  fall  and  lie  nearest  the  plant. 
Hence  if»the  |)lant  can  grow  beneath  the  snow,  this  ammonia  may  affect 
its  growth  ;  or  when  the  first  thaw  comes  it  may  descend  to  the  root,  and 
may  there  be  imbibed.  Rain  water  also  contains  ammonia,  but  when 
rain  falls  in  large  quantity  it  runs  off"  the  land,  and  may  do  less  good  than 
the  snow,  which  lies  and  melts  gradually.  [For  the  properties  of  am- 
monia, see  Lecture  III.] 

Another  singular  property  of  snow  is  the  power  it  possesses  of  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  in  proportions  very 
different  from  ^hose  in  which  they  exist  in  the  air.  The  atmosphere,  as 
already  statcU,  contains  21  percent,  of  oxygen  by  volume  (or  bulk),  but 
the  air  which  is  present  in  the  pores  of  snow  has  been  found  by  various 
observers  to  contain  a  much  smaller  quantity.  Boussingault  [Annalen 
der  Physick  (Poggendorf),  xxxiv.,  p.  211,]  obtained  from  air  disengaged 
by  melting  snow  17  per  cent,  of  oxygen  only,  and  De  Saussure  found 
still  less.  The  difficulty  of  respiration  experienced  on  very  high  moun- 
tains has  been  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  air  liberated  from  snow 
when  melted  by  the  sun's  rays.  Whether  the  air  retained  among  the 
pores  of  the  snow,  which  in  severe  winters  covers  our  corn-fields,  be 
equally  deficient  in  oxygen  with  that  examined  by  Boussingault,  and 
whether,  if  it  be,  the  abundance  of  nitrogen  can  at  all  affect  vegetation, 
are  matters  that  still  remain  undetermined. 

II.  In  the  fluid  state,  fhat  of  water,  the  agency  of  this  compound  in 
reference  to  vegetable  life,  though  occasionally  obscure,  is  yet  every- 
where discernible. 

Pure  water  is  a  colourless  transparent  fltiid,  destitute  of  either  taste  oi 

■  The  efTects  of  such  alternations  are  seen  on  the  occurrence  of  a  night's  frost  in  spring. 
If  the  sun's  rays  fall  in  the  early  morning,  on  a  frozen  shoot,  it  droops,  withers,  and  black- 
ens— it  is  destroyed  by  the  frost.  If  the  plant  be  in  a  shaded  spot,  where  the  sun  does  not 
reacll  it  till  after  the  whole  atmosphere  has  been  gradually  heated,  and  the  frozen  tissue 
slowly  thawed,  its  leaves  sustain  liule  injury,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  instead  of 
injuring,  cherish  and  invigorate  it.  This  effect  of  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  on  or- 
ganic matter  explains  many  phenomena,  to  which  it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  advert. 

A  thick  light  covering  of  porous  earth  not  beaten  down  preserves  the  potatoe  pit  fiom  iho 
etTects  of  the  frost  better  than  a  solid  compact  coating  of  clay,  in  the  same  way  as  snow 
protects  the  herbage  better  than  a  sheet  of  ice;  and  it  is  because  of  the  porosity  of  fhe 
covering,  that  ice  may  be  preserved  more  etTectually,  and  for  a  longer  period,  in  a  similar 
pit,  than  in  many  well-constructed  ice-houses. 

t  By  adding  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  four  pints  of  snow  water,  evaporating  to  dry* 
Dess,  and  mixing  the  dry  mass  with  quicklime  or  caustic  potash.  Vm  residual  mast  coifr 
lained  a  brown  organic  matter,  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  ammf^aia 
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smell.  It  enters  largely  into  the  constitution  of  all  living  animals  and 
plants,  and  forms  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  weight  of  all  the  newly 
gathered  vegetable  substances  we  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  or  col- 
lecting for  the  use  of  man.     [See  page  30.] 

Not  only  does  it  enter  thus  largely  into  the  constitution  of  all  ani- 
mals and  plants,  but  in  the  existing  economy  of  nature  its  presence  iri 
large  quantities  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  persistence  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  In  the  midst  of  abundant  springs  and  showers,  plants 
shoot  forth  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  while  they  wither,  droop,  and  die, 
when  water  is  withheld.  How-  much  the  manifestation  of  life  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  presence,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  some  of  the  hum- 
bler tribes  of  plants.  Certa.  t  mossescan  be  kej  clong  in  the  herbarium, 
and  yet  will  revive  again  when  the  dried  specimens  are  immersed  in 
water.  At  Manilla  a  species  of  Lycopodium  grows  upon  the  rocks, 
which,  though  kept  for  years  in  a  dried  state,  revives  and  expands  its 
foliage  when  placed  in  water  [the  Spaniards  call  it  Triste  de  Corazon, 
Sorrow  of  the  Heart. — Burnet's  lVanderings,p.  ^Z.]  Thus  life  lingers 
as  it  were,  unwilling  to  depart  and  rejoicing  to  display  itself  again,  when 
the  moisture  returns.* 

There  are,  however,  three  s|)ecial  properties  of  water,  which  are  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  important  to  the  practical  agriculturist, 
and  to  which  I  beg  to  direct  your  particular  attention.     These  are: 

1°.  Its  solvent  power; 

2^.  Its  affinity  for  certain  solid  substances  ;  and, 

3°.  The'  degree  of  affinitj'  by  which  its  own  elements  are  held  to- 
gether. 

1°.  When  pure  boiled  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  ab- 
sorbs a  quantity  of  the  several  gases  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  com- 
posed, and  acquires  more  or  less  of  a  sparkling  appearance  and  an  agree- 
able taste.  The  air  which  it  thus  absorbs  amounts  to  about  ji^th  of  its 
own  bulk,  and  is  entirely  expelled  by  boilings  When  thus  expelled, 
this  air,  like  that  obtained  from  snow,  is  foi^nd  on'^SisminatioD  to  eoatain 
the  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  in  ])roporlions  very  different  from 
those  ~in  which  they  exist  in  the  alnwjsphere.  In  the  latter,  oxygen  is 
present  to  the  amount  of  only  21  ^er  itent.  by  volume,  while  the  air  ab- 
sorbed by  water  contains  30  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  same  gas.  In  like 
manner,  the  mean  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  does  not  exceed 
ic'„/,th  parts  (0-05<ijeT  cent.)  of  its  bulk,  while  that  expelled  from  water, 
wftich  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  varies  from  11  to  60  ten  thou- 
sand parts  (0-11  to  0-6f  per  cent.'J 

"  In  some  species  of  animals,  life  is  IS  like  manner  suspended  by  the  absence  of  water. 
The  inhabitants  of  some  land  and  even  marine  shells  may  be  dried  and  preserved  for  a  long 
time  in  a  siiate  of  torpor,  and  aflerwaras  revived  by  immersion  in  water.  The  CeritUum 
Armatum  has  been  brought  from  the  Mauritius  in  a  dry  state,  while  snails  are  said  to  have 
been  revived  after  beiny  dried  for  15  years.  The  vibrio  tritici  (a  species  of  worm),  was  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Bauer,  after  an  apparent  death  of  nearly  six  years,  by  merely  soaliina  it  in 
water.  The  Furciilaria  Anastobea,  a  small  microscopic  animal,  may  be  made  to  undergo 
apparent  death  and  resuscitation  many  times,  by  alternate  drying  and  moistenin'r.  Accord- 
ing 10  Spallanzani,  animalculi  have  been  recovered  by  moisture,  after  a  torpor  of  27  years. 
These  facts  tend  to  lessen  our  surprise  at  the  alleged  longevity  of  the  seeds  of  plants. 

t  Of  these  gases  when  unmixed,  water  absorbs  very  different  quantities.  Thus  lOO  vo- 
umes  cf  water  at  50°  F.,  absorb3-55  of  oxygoi,  1-53  of  hydrogen,  1-47  of  nitrogen,  (B*itry.^ 
106  of  carboaio  acid,  or  7800  ct  ammonia.  =    .  >         »>.< 
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Thus  when  water  falls  in  rain  or  trickles  alone  the  surface  of  the 
land,  it  absorbs  these  gaseous  substances,  carries  them  with  it  wherever 
it  goes,  conveys  them  to  the  roots,  and  into  the  circulation  of  plants,  and 
thus,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  makes  them  all  minister  to  the  growth 
and  nourishment  of  living  vegetables. 

Again,  water  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  many  solid  substances, 
[f  sugar  or  salt  be  mixed  with  water  in  certain  quantities,  they 
speedily  disappear.  In  like  manner,  many  other  bodies,  boih  simple 
and  compound,  are  taken  up  by  this  liquid  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, and  can  only  be  recovered  by  driving  off  the  water,  through  the  aid 
of  heat. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  water  of  our  springs  and  rivers  is  never 
pure,  but  holds  in  solution  more  or  less  of  certain  solid  substances. 
Even  rain  water,  washing  and  purifying  the  atmosphere  as  it  descends, 
brings  down  portions  of  solid  matter  which  had  previously  risen  into  the 
air  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  as  it  afterwards  flows  along  or  sinks  into 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  meets  with  and  dissolves  other  solid  substances, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  it  carries  with  it  wherever  it  enters.  In 
this  way  solid  substances  are  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  pT&nts  in  a  fluid 
form,  which  enables  them  to  ascend  with  the  sap ;  and  the  supply  of 
these  naturally  solid  substances  is  constantly  renewed,  by  the  succes- 
sive passage  of  new  portions  of  flowing  water.  We  shall  hereafter  be 
able  to  see  more  clearly  and  to  appr.eciate  more  justly  this  beautiful  ar- 
rangement of  nature,  as  well  as  to  understand  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
the  continued  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Nor  is  it  merely  earthy  and  saline  substances  which  the  water  dis- 
solves, as  it  thus  percolates  through  the  soil.  It  takes  up  also  sub- 
stances of  organic  origin,  especially  portions  of  decayed  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter, — such  as  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ministering  to 
ihe  growth  of  plants, — and  brings  them  within  reach  of  the  roots. 

This  solvent  power  of  water  over  solid  substances  is  increased  by  an 
elevation  of  temperature.  Warm  water,  for  example,  will  dissolve 
Epsom  salts  or  oxalic  acid  in  much  larger  quantity  than  cold  water, 
will,  and  the  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  solid  substances  which  this  fluid 
is  capable  of  holding  in  solution.  To  this  increased  "solvent  power  of 
the  water  they  absorb,  is  ascribed,  among  other  causes,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  vegetable  productions,  as  well  as  their  extraordinary 
luxuriance,  in  many  tropical  countries. 

2°.  But  the  affinity  which  water  exhibits  for  many  solid  substances  is 
little  less  important  and  remarkable. 

When  newly  burned  lime  is  thrown  into  a  limited  quantity  of  water 
the  latter  is  absorbed,  while  the  lime  heats,  cracksj  swells,  and  finally 
falls  to  a  white  powder.  When  thus  perfectly  slaked,  it  is  found  to  be 
one-third  heavier  than  before — every  three  tons  having  absorbed  one 
ton  of  water.  This  water  is  retained  in  a  solid  form,  more  solid  than 
water  is  when  in  the  state  of  ice,  and  it  cannot  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  lime  without  the  application  of  a  red  heat.  When  you  lay 
upon  your  land,  therefore,  four  tons  of  slaked  lime,  you  mix  with  your 
soil  one  ton  of  water,  which  the  lime  afterwards  gradually  gives  up, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  it  combines  with  other  substances.  To 
this  fact  wp  shall  return  when  we  hereafter  consider  the  various  ways 
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in  which  lime  acts,  when  it  is  employed  by  the  farmer  for  tho  purpose 
of  improving  his  land.  [See  the  subsequent  lecture,  "  Ore  fte  action  of 
lime  when  employed  as  a  manure."] 

For  clay  also,  water  has  a  considerable  affinity,  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  which  it  displays  for  quicklime.  Hence,  even  in  well- 
drained  clay  lands,  the  hottest  summer  does  not  entirely  rob  the  clay  of 
its  water.  It  cracks,  contracts,  and  becomes  hard,  yet  still  retains 
water  enough  to  keep  its  wheat  crops  green  and  flourishing,  when  the 
herbage  on  lighter  soils  is  drooping  or  burned  up. 

A  similar  affinity  for  water  is  one  source  of  the  advantages  which  are 
known  to  follow  from  the  admixture  o,  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  with  the  soil ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  charcoal,  its  porosity* 
is  probably  more  influential  in  retaining  moisture  near  the  roots  of 
the  plants.f 

3°.  The  degree  of  affinity  by  which  the  elements  of  water  are  held 
together,  exercises  a  material  influence  on  the  growth  and  production 
of  all  vegetable  substances. 

If  I  burn  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  air,  water  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  it 
manifests  on  many  occasions  an  apparently  powerful  affinity.  But  if 
into  a  vessel  of  water  I  put  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  and  then  add  sulphuric 
acid,  the  water  is  decomposed  and  the  hydrogen  set  free,  while  the 
metal  combines  with  the  oxygen. 

So  in  the  interior  of  plants  and  animals,  water  undergoes  continual 
ciecom position  and  recoraposition.  In  its  fluid  state,  it  finds  its  way 
and  exists  in  every  vessel  and  in  every  tissue.  And  so  slight,  it  would 
appear,  in  such  situations,  is  the  hold  which  its  elements  have  upon 
each  other — or  so  strong  their  tendency  to  combine  witli  other  substan- 
ces, that  they  are  ready  to  separate  from  each  other  at  every  impulse — 
yielding  now  oxygen  to  one,  and  now  hydrogen  to  another,  as  the  prs- 
duclion  of  the  several  compounds  which  each  organ  is  destined  to  elab- 
orate respectively  demands.  Yet  with  the  same  readiness  do  they 
again  re-attach  themselves  and  cling  together,  when  new  metamorphoses 
require  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  water,  indeed,  that  nature  introduces 
the  greater  portion  of  tlie  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  perform  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  numerous  and  diversified  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  interior  of  plants  and  animals.  Few  things  are  really  more  won- 
Jerful  in  chemical  physiology,  than  the  vast  variety  of  transmutations 
which  are  continually  going  on,  through  the  agency  of  the  elements  of 
water. 

III.  In  the  state  of  vapour  water  ministers  most  materially  to  the 
ife  and  growth  of  plants.  It  not  only  rises  into  the  air  at  212°  Fahr. 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  but  it  disappears  or  evaporates  from  open  vessels 
at  almost  every  temperature,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  previ- 
ous dryness  of  the  air,  and  to  the  velocity  and  temperature  of  the  at- 
mospheric currents  which  pass  over  it.     Even  ice  and  snow  are  grad- 

■  4^n(7y  for  water  causes  vegetable  matter  to  combine  chemically  with  it,  jiorosi/y  cause* 
t  merely  to  drink  in  rhe  water  mechanically,  and  to  retain  it,  uncftanged^  in  its  pores. 

t  Forati  exposition  of  the  intimate  relation  of  water  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
■olid  parts  of  living  vegetables,  see  a  subsequent  Lecture,  "  On  the  nature  and  production 
of  the  tubstantta  of  which  plante  cAt^y  oxatist." 
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nqlly  dissipated  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree 
•)f  velocity  which  at  first  sight  s<ieras  truly  surprising.* 

It  thus  happens  that  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  itnpregnated  with 
watery  vapour,  which  in  this  gaseous  state  accompanies  the  air  wbere- 
ever  it  penetrates,  permeates  the  soil,  pervades  the  leaves  and  pores  of 
plants,  and  gains  admission  to  the  lungs  and  general  vascular  system  of 
animals.  We  cannot  appreciate  the  influence  which,  in  this  highly 
comminuted  form,  water  exercises  over  the  general  economy  of  organfc 
nature. 

But  it  is  chiefly  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  rain  and  dew,  and  re- 
descends  to  the  earth,  that  the  benefits  arising  from  a  previous  conversion 
of  the  water  into  vapour  become  distinctly  appreciable.  The  quantity 
of  vapour  which  the  air  is  capable  of  holding  in  suspension  is  depend 
ent  upon  its  temperature.  At  high  temperatures,  in  warm  climates,  or 
in  warm  weather,  it  can  sustain  more — at  low  temperatures  less. 
Hence  when  a  current  of  comparatively  warm  air  loaded  with  moisture 
ascends  to  or  comes  in  contact  with  a  cold  mountain  top,  i  is  cooled 
down,  is  rendered  incapable  of  holding  the  whole  of  the  vapour  in  sus- 
pension, and  therefore  leaves  behind  in  the  form  of  a  mist  or  cloud,  a 
portion  of  its  watery  burden.  In  rills  subsequently,  or  springs,  the 
aqueous  particles  which  float  in  the  midst,  re-appear  on  the  plains  be- 
neath, bringing  nourishmenlf  at  once,  and  agrealeful  relief  to  the  thirsty 
soil. 

So  when  two  currents  of  air  charged  willi  moisture,  but  of  unequal 
temperature,  meet  in  the  atmosphere,  they  mix,  and  the  mixture  has 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  currents.  But  air  of  this  mean  tem- 
perature is  incapable  of  holding  in  suspension  the  mean  quantity  of  wa- 
tery vapour ;  hence,  as  before,  a  cloud  is  formed,  and  the  excess  of 
moisture  falls  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain.  In  descending  to  refresh 
the  earth,  this  rain  discharges  in  its  progress  another  office.  It  washes 
the  air  as  it  passes  through  it,  dissolving  and  carrying  those  accidental 
vapours  which,  though  unwholesome  to  man,  are  yet  fitted  to  minister 
to  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  dew,  celebrated  through  all  times  and  in  every  tongue  for  its  sweet 
influence,  presents  the  most  beauliful  and  striking  illustration  of  the  agen- 
cy of  water  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  exhibits  one  of  those  wise  and 
bountiful  adaptations,  by  which  the  whole  system  of  things,  animate  and 
inanimate,  is  fitted  and  bound  together. 

•  All  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  radiate,  or  throw  out  rays 
of  heat,  in  straight  lines — every  warmer  body  to  every  colder ;  and  the 
entire  surface  is  itself  continually  sending  rays  upwards  through  the. 
clear  air  into  free  space.  Thus  on  the  earth's  surface  all  bodies  strive, 
as  it  were,  after  an  equal  temperature  (an  equilibrium  of  heat),  while 

"  Mr.  Howard  states  that  a  circular  patcli  ofsnow  5  inches  in  diameter  lost  in  the  month 
of  January  150  grains  of  vapour  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  56  grains  more  before  the 
close  of  the  day,  wiien  exposed  to  a  smart  breeze  on  a  .house-lop.  From  an  acre  of  snow 
this  would  be  equal  to  1000  eallons  of  water  during  the  nigh;  only. — P rout' a  Bridgewater 
Treati»e,p.  302;  EncycUipdd.  M'lroml.,  art.  Meteorology. 

In  Von  Wrangell's  account  of  his  v^sit  to  Siberia  and  the  Polar  sea,  translated  by  Majui 
Sabine  Cp.  390),  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  intense  cold,  not  only  living  bodies—but  the  very 
anowsmokes  and  fills  the  air  with  vapour. 

t  For  the  nature  of  this  vnirishment  see  the  subsequent  Lectures,  "  On  the  ijiorgamc  am 
BtilatTita  of  plants." 
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the  surface  as  a  whole  tends  gradually  towards  a  cooler  stats.  But 
while  the  sun  shines  this  cooling  will  not  take  place,  for  the  earth  thcL 
receives  in  general  more  heat  than  it  gives  off,  and  if  the  clear  sky  be 
shut  out  by  a  canopy  of  clouds,  these  will  arrest  and  again  throw  back 
a  portion  of  the  heat,  and  prevent  it  from  being  so  speedily  dissipated. 
At  night,  then,  when  the  sun  is  absent,  the  earth  will  cool  the  most ;  on 
clear  nights  also  mere  than  when  it  is  cloudy,  and  when  clouds  only 
partially  obscure  the  sky,  those  parts  will  become  coolest  which  look  to- 
wards the  clearest  portions  of  the  heavens. 

Now  when  the  surface  cools,  the  air  in  contact  with  it  must  cool  also ; 
and  like  the  warm  currents  on  the  mountain  side,  must  forsake  a  portion 
of  the  watery  vapour  it  has  hitheito  retained.  This  water,  like  the  float- 
ing mist  on  the  hills,  descends  in  particles  almost  infinitely  minute. 
These  particles  collect  on  every  leaflet,  and  suspend  themselves  from 
eveiy  blade  of  grass,  in  drops  of  "  pearly  dew." 

And  mark  here  a  beautiful  adaptation.  Different  substances  are  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  radiating  their  heat,  and  of  ihns  becoming 
cool  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  and  those  substances  which  in 
the  air  become  cool  first,  also  attract  first  and  most  abund.antly  the  par- 
ticles of  falling  dew.  Thus  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening  the  grass 
plot  is  wet,  while  the  gravel  walk  is  dry ;  and  the  thirsty  pasture  and  ev- 
ery green  leaf  are  .drinking  in  the  descending  moisture,  while  the  naked 
land  and  the  barren  highway  are  still  unconscious  of  its  fall. 

How  beautiful  is  the  contrivance  by  which  water  is  thus  evaporated  or 
distilled  as  it  were  into  the  atmosphere — largely  perhaps  from  some  par- 
ticular spots, — then  diffused  equably  through  the  wide  and  restless  air, — 
and  afterwards  precipitated  again  in  refreshing  showers  or  in  long-mys- 
rerious  dews!*  But  how  much  more  beautiful  the  contrivance,  I  might 
almost  say  the  instinctive  tendency,  by  which  the  dew  selects  the  objects 
on  which  it  delights  to  fall ;  descending  first  on;  every  living  plant,  copi- 
ously ministering  to  the  wants  of  each,  and  expending  its  superfluity 
only  on  the  unproductive  waste.  .,.— 

And  equally  kind  and  bountiful,  yet  provident,  is  nature  in  all  her 
operations,  and  through  all  her  works. -^Neither  skill  nor  materials  are 
ever  \/asted;  and  yet  she  ungrudgin^y  dispenses  her  favours,  apparent- 
ly without  measure, — and  has  subjected  dead  matter  to  laws  which 
compel  it  to  minister,  and  yet  with  a  most  ready  willingness,  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  evLry  living  thing. 

And  how  unceasingly  does  she  press  this  her  example  not  only  of  un- 
bounded goodness,  but  of  universal  charity — above  all  other  men — on 
the  attention  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Does  the  corn  spring  more 
freshly  when  scattered  by  a  Protestant  hand — are  the  harvests  more 
abundant  on  a  Catholic  soil. — and  does  not  the  sun  shine  alike,  and  the 
dew  descend,  on  the  domains  of  each  political  parly  ? 

'  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  appears  more  strllting  when  we  consider  that  the  whole 
of  the  watery  vapour  in  the  air,  if  it  fell  at  once  in  the  form  of  rain,  would  not  amount  to 
more  tlian  5  inches  in  riepth  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  flobe.  In  Ensland  ihe  fall  of  rain 
varies  from  S  inches  (London,  Yorli,  and  Eilinburgh)  to  68  (Keswick),  while  in  some  few  parts 
of  the  world  (St.  Domingo)  it  amounts  to  as  much  asa50  inches.  The  mean  fall  of  rain 
over  the  wtiole  eartli  is  estimated  at  32  or  33  inclies  ;  but  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  only  10  or  15 
Inches,  tlie  water  wtiich  thus  falls  will  require  to  he  two  or  three  limes  re  JistiUed  in  the  course 
of  every  year.  This  is  exclusive  of  dew,  which  In  many  countries  amounls  to  a  very 
Urge  quantit/.— See  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatite,  p.  309. 
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So  science,  from  her  daily  converse  with  nature,  fails  not  sooner  oi 
,'ater  to  take  het  hue  and  colour  from  the  perception  of  this  universal 
love  and  bounty.  Party  and  sectarian  diflerences  dwindle  away  and 
disappear  from  the  eyes  of  him  who  is  daily  occupied  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  great  Impartial;  he  sees  him- 
self standing  in  oije  common  relation  to  all  his  fellow-men,  and  feels 
himself  to  be  most  completely  performing  his  part  in  life,  when  Ii"  is 
able  in  any  way  or  in  any  measure  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  all. 

It  is  in  this  sense  too  that  science,  humbly -tracing  the  footstep?  of  tl>e 
Deity  in  all  his  works,  and  from  them  deducing  his  intelligence  and  his 
universal  goodness — it  is  in  this  sense,  that  science  is  of  no  sect,  and  of 
no  party,  but  is  equally  the  province,  and  the  property,  and  the  friend  of  all. 

§  7.  Of  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  its 
influence  on  vegetation. 

Beautiful,  however,  and  beneficent  as  are  the  provisions  by  which,  in 
nature,  watery  vapour  is  made  to  serve  so  many  useful  purposes,  therg 
are  circumstances  in  which,  and  often  through  the  neglect  of  rilan,  the 
presence  of  water  becomes  injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  ascent  of  water,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  permits  the  soil  to  dry, 
and  fits  it  for  the  labours  of  the  husbandman;  while  its  descent  in  dew 
refreshes  the  plant,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  long 
summer's  day.  But  the  same  tendency  to  ascend  in  vapour,  gives  rise 
>3  the  cold  unproductive  character  of  lands  in  which  water  is  present  in 
great  excess.  This  character  you  are  familiar  with  in  what  are  called 
cold  clay  soils. 

The  epithet  cold,  applied  to  such  soils,  though  derived  probably  from 
no  theoretical  views,  yet  expresses  very  truly  their  actual  condition. 
The  surface  of  the  fields  in  localities  where  such  lands  exist,  is  in  reality 
less  warm,  throughout  the  year,  than  that  of  fields  of  a  different  quality, 
even  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  is  readily  proved,  by 
placing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  immediately  beneath  the  soil  in  two 
such  fields,  when  in  the  hottest  day  a  marked  difference  of  temperature 
will,  in  general,  be  perceptible.  The  difference  is  dependent  upon  the 
following  principle : — 

When  an  open  pa:  uf  water  is  placed  upon  the  fire,  it  continues  to 
acquire  heat  till  it  reac/jes  the  temperature  of  212°  F.  It  then  begins  to 
boil,  but  ceases  to  becmue  hotter.  Steam,  however,  passes  offi  auu  the 
water  diminishes  in  quantity.  But  while  the  vessel  remains  upon  the 
fire  the  water  continues  to  receive  heat  from  the  burning  fuel  as  it  did 
before  it  began  to  boil.  But  since,  as  already  stated,  it  becomes  no  hot- 
ter, the  heat  received  from  the  fire  must  be  carried  off' by  the  steam. 

Now  this  is  universally  true.  Whenever  water  is  converted  into 
steam,  the  ascending  vapour  carries  off  much  heat  along  with  it. 

This  heat  is  not  missed,  or  its  loss  perceived,  when  the  vapour  or 
steam  is  formed  over  a  fire ;  but  let  water  evaporate  in  the  open  air 
from  a  stone,  a  leaf,  or  a  field,  and  it  must  take  heat  with  it  from  these 
objects — and  the  surface  of  the  stone,  the  leaf,  or  the  field,  must  become 
colder.  That  stone  or  leef  also  must  becot:;  coldest  from  which  the 
largest  quantityof  vapour  rises. 
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Now,  let  two  adjoining  ti  Ids  be  wet  or  moist  in  different  degrees,  thaJ 
wliich  is  wettest  will  almost  at  aJl  limes  give  off"  the  largest  quantity  of 
vapour,  and  will  therefore  be  the  coldest.  Let  spring  arrive,  and  the 
genial  sun  will  gently  warm  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  one,  while 
the  water  in  the  other  will  swallow  up  the  heating  rays,  and  cause  iheoi 
te  re-ascend  in  the  watery  vapour.  Let  summer  come,  and  while  the 
soil  of  the  one  field  rises  at  mid-day  to  perhaps  100°  F.  or  upwards,  that 
of  the  other  may,  in  ordinary  seasons,  rarely  reach  80°  or  90° — in  wet 
seasons  may  not  even  attain  to  this  temperature,  and  only  iu  long 
droughts  vvill  derive  the  fijil  benefit  of  the  solar  rays.  I  shall  hereafter 
more  particularly  advert  to  the  important  influence  which  a  high  tempe- 
rature in  the  soil  exercises  over  the  growih  of  plants,  the  functions  of 
their  several  parts,  and  their  power  of  ripening  seeds — as  well  as  to 
certain  beautiful  adaptations  by  which  nature,  when  left  to  herself,  is 
continually  imparting  to  the  soil,  especially  in  northern  latitudes,  those 
qualities  which  fit  it  for  deriving  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the 
presence  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  the  mean  time  you  are  willing  to  con- 
cede that  warmth  in  the  soil  is  favourable  to  the  success  of  your  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  coldness  and  poverty, 
-he  fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  produce,  in  land  of  the  kind  now  al- 
luded to  ?  It  is  the  presence  of  too  much  water.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
A.  removal  of  the  excess  of  water.     And  how  ?  By  effectual  drainage. 

There  are  other  benefits  to  the  land,  which  follow  from  this  removal 
of  the  excess  of  water  by  draining,  of  which  it  would  here  be  out  cf 
place  to  treat ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  above  principle  shows  you  that 
the  first  effect  upon  the  soil  is  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  place  it  in  a 
warmer  climate,  and  under  a  milder  sky — where  it  could  bring  to  ma- 
turity other  fruits,  and  yield  more  certain  crops. 

The  application  of  this  merely  rudimentary  knowledge  will  enable 
you  to  remove  from  many  improvable  spots  the  stigma  of  being  poor  and 
cold ;  an  appellation  hitherto  applied  to  th"SHi, — not  because  they  are  by 
nature  unproductive,  but  because  ignorance,  6r  indolence,  or  indifference, 
has  hitherto  prevented  their  natural  capabilities  from  being  either  ap- 
preciated or  made  available. 


Note. — In  reference  to  the  supposed  fertilizing  effect  of  snow,  adverted  to  in  the  aboTe 
lecture,  I  may  mention  a  fact  observed  by  Heyer,  and  quoted  by  Liebig,  (p.  125),  that  willow 
branches  immersed  in  snow  water  put  forth  roots  three  or  four  times  longer  than  when  put 
into  pure  distilled  water,  and  that  the  latter  remained  clear  while  the  snow  water  became 
coloured.  This  shows  that  snow  contains  something  not  present  in  dislilled  water,  which 
is  capable  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  plants.  The  experiment  would  have  been  liiore 
instructive  in  regard  to  natural  operations,  had  the  eflFect  of  the  snow  water  been  lorn- 
pared  with  that  of  an  ±qual  bulk  oi^  rain  water,  collected  under  similar  circumstances. 


LECTURE  111. 

Caibon.c  and  oxalic  acids,  their  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life— Carbonic  oxidt 
BQd  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  their  properties  and  production  in  nature— Ammonia,  ita 
properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

§  1.  Carbonic  acid,  its  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

When  charcoal  is  burned  in  the  air  it  combines  slowly  with  oxygen, 
and  is  transformed  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  oxygen  gas  it  burns  more 
rapidly  and  vividly,  producing  the  same  compound. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  all  these,  by  its  acid  taste  and  smell,  by  its  solu- 
bility in  water,  by  its  great  density,  and  by  its  reddening  vegetable  blues. 
Water  at  60  F.  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
solves rather  more  than  its  own  bulk  of  this  gas  (100  dissolve  106),  and, 
however  the  pressure  may  be  increased,  it  still  dissolves  the  same  bulk. 

All  gases  diminish  in  bulk  uniformly  as  the  pressure  to  which  they 
are  su^ected  is  increased.  Thus  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres 
they  are  reduced  to  one-half  their  bulk,  of  three  atmospheres  to  one- 
third,  and  so  on.  When  water,  therefore,  is  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  uiider  great  pressure,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  water,  though 
it  still  dissolves  only  its  own  bulk,  yet  it  retains  a  weight  of  the  gag 
which  is  proportioned  to  the  pressure  applied.  For  the  same  reason 
also,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  as  in  drawing  the  cork  from  a  bot- 
tle of  water  so  impregnated,  the  gas  expands  and  escapes,  causing  a 
lively  effervescence,  and  the  water  retains  only  its  own  bulk  at  the  ex- 
isting pressure.  This  solulion  in  water  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  and 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  These  properties  it  owes  to  the  presence  of 
the  gas,  which  is  therefore  what  chemists  call  an  acid  body,  and  hence  its 
name  of  carbonic  acid.  [Acids  have  generally  a  sour  taste,  redden 
vegetable  blues,  or  combine  with  bases,  such  as  lime,  soda,  potash,  &c., 
to  form  salts.] 

This  gas  is  one-half  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  its  density  being 
1-524,  and  hence  it  may  be  poured  through  the  air  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  Hence  also,  when  it  is  evolved  from  crevices  in  the  earth,  in 
caves,  in  wells,  or  in  the  soil,  this  gas  diffuses  itself  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  ascends  into  the  air,  much  more  slowly  than  the  elementary 
gases  described  in  the  previous  lecture.  Where  it  issues  from  the  earth 
in  large  quantity,  as  in  many  volcanic  districts,  it  flows  along  the  surface 
like  water,  enters  info  and  fills  up  cracks  and  hollows,  and  sometimes 
reaches  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  source,  before  it  is  lost  among 
the  stiil  air. 

Burning  bodies  are  extinguished  in  carbonic  acid,  and  living  beings, 
plunged  into  it,  instantly  cease  to  breathe.  Mixed  with  one-ninth  of  its 
bulk  of  this  gas  the  atmospheric  air  is  rendered  unfit  for  respiration.  It 
is,  however,  the  principal  food  of  plants,  being  absorbed  by  their  leaves 
and  roots  in  large  quantity.  Hence  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  they  have  been  ob- 
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served  lo  thrive  better  when  the  quantity  of  this  gas  in  the  a>  is  con 
siderably  augmenied.  Common  air,  as  has  been  already  stated,  does 
not  contain  more  on  an  average  ihanjjjjth  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
but.De  Saussure  foucd  that  plants  in  the  sunshine  grew  better  when  it 
was  increased  lo  -Jjth  of  the  bulk  of  the  air,  but  beyond  this  quantity 
tliey  were  injured  by  its  presence,  even  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 
When  the  carbonic  acid  amounted  to  one-half,  the  plants  died  in  seven 
days ;  when  it  reached  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  air,  they  ceased  to 
grow  altogether.  In  the  shade  any  increase  of  carbonic  acid  beyond 
that  which  naturally  exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe,  was  found 
to  be  injurious. 

These  circumstances  it  is  of  im|)ortance  to  remember.  Did  the  sun 
always  shine  on  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid  in  the  atmosphere  might  probably  have  been  increased  with  ad- 
vantage to  vegetation.  But  every  such  increase  would  have  rendered 
the  air  less  fit  for  the  respiration  of  existing  races  of  animals.  Thus 
we  see  that  not  only  the  nature  of  living  beings,  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals, but  also  the  periodical  absence  of  the  sun's  rays,  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  present  arrangement  of  things. 

In  perpetual  sunshine  plants  would  flourish  more  luxuriantly  in  air 
containing  more  carbonic  acid,  but  they  would  droop  and  die  in  the 
shade.  This  is  one  of  those  proob  of^  unity  of  design  which  occasion- 
ally force  themselves  upon  our  attention  in  every  department  of  nature, 
and  compel  us  to  recognise  the  regulating  superintendence  of  one  mind. 
The  same  hand  which  mingled  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  also 
set  the  sun  to  rule  the  day  only, — tempering  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  to  the  time  of  his  periodical  presence,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Carbonic  acid  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen, 
and  is  represented  by  COj.  It  unites  with  bases?  (potash,  soda,  lime, 
&c.),  and  forms  compounds  known  by  the  name  of  carbonate.  Thus 
pearlash  is  an  impure  carbonates  of  potash, — the  common  soda  of  the 
shops,  carbonate  of  soda, — and  limestone  or  chalk,  carbonates  of  lime. 
From  these  compounds  it  may  be  readily  disengaged  by  pouring  upon 
ibem  diluted  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acids.  From  limestone  it  is  also 
readily  expelled  by  heat,  as  in  the  common  lime-kilns.  During  this 
process  the  limestone  loses  nearly_44  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  [43-7  when 
pure  and  dry,]  a  loss  which  represe'its  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  dri- 
ven off.  [Hence  by  burning  limestone  on  the  spot  where  it  is  quarried, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cost  of  transport  is  saved,] 

Common  carbonate  of  lime,  in  its  various  forms  of  chalk,  hard  lime 
stone,  or  marble,  is  nearly  insoli^ble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  if  a  current  of  this  gas  be  pass- 
ed through  lime-water,  the  liquid  speedily  becomes  milky  from  the 
formation  and  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  after  a  short  time 
the  cloudiness  disappears,  and  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  re-dissolved. 
The  application  of  beat  to  this  clear  solution  expels  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  causes  the  carbonate  of  lime  again  to  fall. 

By  exposure  to  the  air,  we  have  already  seen  that  water  always  ab- 
sorbs a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  As  it  after- 
wards trickles  tliro'.gh  the  rocks  or  through  soil  containing  lime,  it  grad 
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aally  dissolves  a  portion  of  this  earth,  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
it  holds  in  solution,  and  thus  reaches  the  surface  impregnated  with  cal- 
careous matter.  Or  it  carries  it  in  its  progress  below  the  surface  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  where  its  earthy  contents  are  made  available,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  promotion  of  vegetable  growth.  To  the  lime 
thus  held  in  soluion,  spring  and  other  waters  generally  owe  their  hard- 
ness, a.nii  il  is  iht  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  by  heat,  that  causes 
the  deposition  of  the  sediment  so  often  observed  when  such  waters  are 
boiled. 

I  propose  hereafter  to  devote  an  entire  lecture  to  the  consideration  of 
the  action  of  lime  upon  land,  as  it  is  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  I  may  here  remark,  that  this  solvent  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  rain  water  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  removing  the  lime 
from  your  soils,  and  in  rendering  a  fresh  application  necessary  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time.  Ii  is  the  cause  also  of  that  deposit  of  calcareous 
matter  at  the  mouths  of  drains  which  you  not  unfreqifenlly  see  in  lo- 
calities where  lime  is  laid  abundantly  upon  the  land.  The  greater  the 
quantity  of  rain,  therefore,  which  falls  in  a  district,  the  less  permanent 
will  be  the  effects  of  liming  the  land — the  sooner  will  it  be  robbed  of 
this  important  element  of  a  fertile  soil.  Still  carbonic  acid  is  only  one 
of  several  agents  which  act  almost  unceasingly  in  thus  removing  the 
lime  from  the  land,  a  fact  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  more  fully  to 
explain. 

In  nature,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  under  a  great  variety- of  circum- 
stances. It  is  given  off  from  the  lungs  of  all  animals  during  respira- 
tion. It  is  formed  duricg  the  progress  of  fermentation.  Fermented  li- 
quors owe  their  sparkling  qualities  to  the  presence  of  this  gas.  Dur- 
ing the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  air,  in  com- 
post heaps,  or  in  the  soil,  it  is  evolved  in  great  abundance.  In  certain 
volcanic  countries  it  issues  in  large  qfiantity  from  springs  and  from 
cracks  and  fissures  in  the  surface  of  the  earth;  while  the  vast  amount 
of  carbon  contained  in  the  wood  and  coal  daily  consumed  by  burning, 
is  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
"W :  shall  hereafter  consider  the  relation  which  exists  between  these 
si^veral  sources  of  supply  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  per- 
manently present  in  the  air  and  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  vegetable 
life. 

§  2.  Oxalic  acid,  its  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Oxalic  acid  is  another  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  which,  though 
not  known  to  minister  either  to  their  growth  or  nourishment,  is  yet  found 
largely  in  the  interior  of  many  varieties  of  plants.  In  an  uncombined 
slate  it  exists  in  the  hairs  of  the  chick  pea.  In  combination  with  potash 
't  is  found  in  the  wood  sorrel  (oxalis  acelosella),  in  the  common  sorrel, 
and  other  varieties  o(rumex, — in  which  it  is  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of 
the  leaves  and  stems, — in  the  roots  of  these  plants  also,  in  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  nubarb,  and  in  the  roots  of  tormentilla,  bistort,  ;»entian,  saponarla, 
%nd  maf  y  others.  It  is  this  combination  with  potash,  formerly  extracted 
from  wc  )d  sorrel,  which  is  known  in  commerce  by  ihe  name  oC salt  of 
wrrel.     In  combination  with  lime  it  forms  the  principal  solid  parts  of 
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many  lichens,  especially  of  theparmelia  and  variolaria*  some  of  whicli 
contain  as  much  oxalate  of  lime  as  is  equivalent  to  15  or  20  parts  of  pure 
acid  in  100  of  the  dried  plant. 

The  crj?tallized  oxalic  acid  of  the  shops  forms  transparent  colourless 
crystals,  of  an  intensely  sour  taste.  These  crystals  dissolve  readily  in 
twice  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  the  solution,  when  sufficiently  di- 
lute, is  agreeaC)ly  acid  to  the  taste.  This  acid  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  is  sufficient  to  destroy  Hfe  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  It  con- 
sists solely  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents 
of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  Its  symbol  is  C2O3.  It  combines 
with  bases,  and  forms  salts  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  oxalates, 
and  it  is  characterised  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  combines  with  lime 
to  form  oxalate  of  Lime.  If  a  solution  of  the  acid  be  poured  into  lime  wa- 
ter, the  mixture  immediately  becomes  milky  from  the  formation  of  this 
compound,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.f  It  is  this  oxalate  of  lime  which 
exists  in  the  lichens,  while  oxalate  of  potash  exists  in  the  sorrels. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  those  compounds  of  organic  origin  which  we  can- 
not form,  as  we  can  form  carbonic  acid  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements. 
In  all  our  processes  for  preparing  it  artificially,  we  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
^ourse  to  a  substance  previously  organized  in  the  living  plant.  It  rnay 
ue  prepared  from  sugar,  starch,  or  even  from  wood,  by  various  chemical 
processes.  The  usual  method  is  to  digest  potato  starch  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  strong  nitric  acid  (aquafortis),  diluted  with  ten  of  water,  till  red 
fumes  cease  to  be  given  off",  and  then  to  evaporate  the  solution.  The  ox- 
alic acid  separates  in  crystals,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  crystallizes  in 
the  solution  thus  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

It  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  soil  or  in  the  waters  which  reach  the 
roots  of  plants.  Where  itis  found  in  living  vegetables,  therefore,  it  must, 
like  the  other  substances  they  contain,  have  been  formed  or  elaborated 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant  itself.  By  what  very  simple  changes  the 
production  of  this  acid  is  or  may  be  effected,  we  shall  see  in  a  subse- 
quent lecture. 

§  3.   Carhonic  oxide,  its  constitution  and  properties. 

When  carbonic  acid  (COj)  is  made  to  pass  through  a  tube  containing 

red-hot  charcoal,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  change.     Its  gaseous  form 

remains  unaltered,  but  it  combines  with  a  second  equivalent  of  carbon 

(becoming  Cj  Oj),  which  it  carries  off  in  the  aeriform  state.     The  new 

'  Tiieparmelia  cmciata and  variolaria communis  are  mentioned  as  peculiarly  rich  in  this 
acid,  which  us6d  to  be  extracted  from  them  for  sale.  A  species  of  parmelia,  collected  after 
llie  droughts  on  the  sands  of  Persia  and  Georgia,  contains  66  per  cent,  of  oxidate  of  lime, 
with  about  23  percent,  of  a  gelatinous  substance  similar  to  that  obtained  from  Iceland  moss. 
This  lichen  is  used  for  food  by  the  Kirghuis.  A  similar  lichen  is  collected  about  Bagdad  for 
a  .similar  purpose. 

t  Substances  that  are  insoluble  are  generally  without  action  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  without  producing  any  injurious  effect.  Hence  this  ox- 
alate of  lime,  though  it  contains  oxalic  acid,  is  not  poisonous.  Hence  also,  if  oxalic  acid  be 
present  in  the  stomach,  its  poisonous  action  may  be  taken  away  by  cau.'singlime  water  o.r 
milit  of  lime  to  be  swallowed  in  sufjicient  quantity.  The  ac'ui  combines  with  the  lime,  as  in 
the  experiment  described  in  the  text,  and  forms  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  The  common' 
maanesia  of  the  shops  will  esrre  the  eattie  purpose,  forming  an  insoluble  axalaUofimienesia. 
It  is  by  performing  experiments  ends/  circumstances  where  the  results  are  visible — a.s  in 
glass  vessels — that  we  are  enabled  to  predict  the  results  in  circumstances  where  the  r  he- 
nomana  are  not  visible,  and  to  act  T^%:'a  as  much  confidence  as  if  we  coti.-i  rsally  see  them 
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gas  thus  pioduceo  is  known  by  the  name  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  :otisist8 
of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  united  to  one  of  oxygen,  and  is  represented 
by  C3O2,  or  simply  CO. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  without  taste  or  smell,  lighter  than  common  air, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  extinguishes  flame,  does  not  support  life; 
burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas  with  a  blue  flame,  and  during  this 
combustion  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  It  is  produced  along  with 
carbonic  acid  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of  coals  in  our  fires  and 
furnaces,  but  is  not  known  to  occur  in  nature,  or  to  minister  directly  to 
he  growth  of  plants. 


There  exists  a  general  relation  among  the  three  compounds  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  above  described,  to  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  advert, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiology.  This  relation 
appears  when  we  compare  together  their  chemical  constitution,  as  re- 
presented by  their  chemical  formulte  : — 

Carbonic  acid  consists  of  one  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen,  or  CO2 ; 

Carbonic  oxide,  of  one  of  carbon  and  one  of  oxygen,  or  CO  ; 

So  that  if  carbonic  acid  be  present  in  a  plant,  and  be  there  deprive/ 
of  one  equivalent  of  its  oxygen,  by  any  vital  action,  it  will  be  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide. 

Oxalic  acid  consists  of  two  of  carbon  and  three  of.oxygen,  or  C^Oj. 

If  we  add  together  the  formulae  for 

Carbonic  acid       =  CO^  and 
Carbonic  oxide     =  CO,  we  have 

Oxalic  acid    =  C2O3. 

Hence  this  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  interior  of  plants,  either  by  the 
direct  union  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  or  by  depriving  two  of 
carbonic  acid  (2CO2  or  CjO,)  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

When  in  a  subsequent  lecture  we  have  studied  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  leaves  of  plants,  we  shall  see  how  very  easy  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  oxalic  acid  is  formed  and  deposited  in  the  in- 
terior of  plants,  and  by  which  carbonic  oxide  also  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  jiroduced. 

§  4.  Light  carburetted  hydrogen — the  gas  of  marshes  and  of  coal  mines 
During  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  moist  places,  or  under  water, 
a  light  inflammable  gas  is  not  unfrequently  given  off,  which  differs  in  its 
properties  from  any  of  those  hitherto  described.  In  summer  it  may  often 
be  seen  rising  up  in  bubbles  from  the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools  and 
from  marshy  places,  and  may  readily  be  collected. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  is  little  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  common  air,  [its  specific  gravity,  by  experiment,  is 
0'5576.]  A  lighted  taper,  plunged  into  it,  is  immediately  extinguished, 
while  the  gas  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  pale  yellow  flame,  yielding 
more  light,  however,  than  pure  hydrogen  gas,  which  it  otherwise  re- 
sembles.    Animals  introduced  into  it,  instantly  cease  to  breathe. 

It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  (C)  united  to  two  of  hydrogen 
(2H  or  H2),  and  is  represented  by  C'H^.     When  burned  in  the  air  or 
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in  oxygen  gas,  the  carbon  it  contains  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
(CO2),  anJ  the  hydrogen  into  water  (HO). 

Like  oxalic  aciil  this  gas  cannot,  by  any  known  process,  be  produced 
from  the  direct  union  of  the  carbon  and  hj'drogen  of  which  it  consists. 
It  is  readily  obtained,  however,  by  heating  acetate  of  potash  in  a  retort, 
with  an  "equivalent  proportion  of  caustic  baryta.  [Acetate  of  potash  is 
prepared  by  pouring  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  on  common  pearlash  and 
evaporating  the  solution.] 

In  nature  it  is  largely  evolved  in  coal  mines,  and  is  the  principal  com- 
bustible ingredient  in  those  explosive  atmospheres  which  so  frequently 
cause  disastrous  accidents  in  mining  districts. 

This  gas  is  also  given  off  along  with  carbonic  acid  during  the  fermea- 
tation  of  compost  heaps,  or  of  other  large  collections  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter. It  is  said  also  to  be  generally  present  in  well  manured  soils, 
[Persoz,  Chimie  Moleculaire,  p.  547,]  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  con- 
tribute in  such  cases  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  It  is,  however,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  cannot  enter 
largely  into  the  pores  of  the  roots,  even  though  it  be  abundantly  present 
in  the  soil.  How  far  it  can  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  general 
source  of  food  to  plants,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  lecture. 

§  5.  Ammonia.,  its  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  It  is  possessed' 
of  many  interesting  properties,  and  is  supposed  to  perform  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  process  of  vegetation.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore, 
to  illustrate  its  nature  and  properties  with  considerable  attention. 

Ammonia,  like  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
a  colourless  gas,  but,  unlike  its  elements,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
all  other  gaseous  substances  by  its  smell  and  taste. 

It  possesses  a  powerful  penetrating  odour  (familiar  to  you  in  the  smell 
of  hartshorn  and  of  common  smelling  salts),  has  a  burning  acrid  alka- 
line* taste,  extinguishes  a  lighted  taper  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  do,  but 
Joes  not  itself  take  fire  like  the  former.  It  instantly  suffocates  animals, 
kills  living  vegetables,  and  gradually  destroys  the  texture  of  their  parts. 

It  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  porous  substances,  such  as  char- 
coal— which,  as  already  stated,  absorbs  95  times  its  own  bulk  of  atii- 
moniacai  gas.  Porous  vegetable  substances  in  a  decaying  state  likewise 
absorb  it.  Porous  soils  also,  burned  biicks,  burned  clay,  and  even  com- 
mon clay  and  iron  ochre,  which  are  mixed  together  on  the  surface  of 
most  of  our  fertile  lands — all  these  are  capable  of  absorbing  or  drinking 
m,  and  retaining  within  their  pores,  this  gaseous  substance,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  brought  into  contact  with  them. 

But  the  quantity  absorbed  by  water  is  much  greater  and  more  sur- 
prising. If  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  filled  with  this  gas  be  immersed  in 
water,  the  latter  will'rush  up  and  fill  the  bottle  almost  instantaneously; 
md  if  a  sufficient  supi>ly  of  ammonia  be  present,  a  given  quantity  of 
water  will  lake  up  as  much  as  670  limes  its  bulk  of  the  gas. 

This  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  is  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  of  the 
ihops.     When  saturated  [thai  is,  when  gas  is  supplied  till  the  water  re- 

•  The  term  aJkafine,  as  applied  to  taste,  will  be  best  understood  by  describing  it  as  a  taste 
tmitar  to  tha.'  of  the  common  soda  and  pearlash  of  the  shops. 
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fuses  to  take  up  anymore,]  it  is  liglifer  than  pure  watei,  [its  specific 
gravity  is  0-375,  wafer  being  1,]  has  ihejiungent  penetrating  odour  of  the 
gas,  and  its  hot,  burning,  alkaline  tasle — is  capable  of  blistering  the 
skin,  and  decomposing  or  desticying  the  texture  .of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances. 

You  will  remark  here  the  effect  which  combination  has  in  investing 
substances  with  new  characters.  The  two  gases  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
themselves  without  taste  or  smell,  and  absorbed  by  wgter  in  minute 
quantity  only,  form  by  their  union  a  compound  body  remarkable  both 
for  taste  and  smell,  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  water  absorbs  it. 

Ammonia  possesses  also  alkaline  properties,*  it  restores  the  blue 
colour  of  vegetable  substances  that  have  been  reddened  by  an  acid,  and 
it  combines  with  acid  substances  to  form  salts. 

Among  gaseous  substances,  therefore,  there  are  some  which,  like  car- 
bonic acid,  have  a  sour  taste  and  redden  vegetable  blues  ;  others  which, 
like  ammonia,  have  an  alkaline  tasle  and  restore  the  blue  colour ;  an.. 
a  third  class  which,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  destitute  of 
taste  and  do  not  affect  vegetable  colours.  These  last  are  called  neu- 
tial  or  indifferent  substances. 

Ammonia,  as  above  stated,  combines  with  acids  and  forms  salts, 
which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  are  all  solid  sub- 
stances. Hence  if  carbonic  acid  gas  be  mixed  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
a  white  cloud  is  formed  consisting  of  minute  particles  of  solid  carbonate 
of  ammonia — the  smelling  salts  of  the  shops.  Hence  also  a  feather 
dipped  into  vinegar  or  dilute  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt),  and  then  in- 
troduced into  ammoniacal  gas,  forms  a  similar  white  cloud,  and  be- 
comes covered  with  a  white  down  of  solid  acetate  01  oi muriate  ofammoni;i 
(sal  ammoniac).  The  same  appearance  is  reailily  seen  by  holding  ihf 
feather  to  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  containing  hartshorn  (liquid  ammonia), 
from  which  ammoniacal  gas  continually  escapes,  and  by  its  lightness  rises 
into  the  air,  and  thus  conies  in  contact  with  the  acid  upon  the  feathers. 

The  fact  of  the  production  of  a  solid  body  by  the  union  of  two  gases 
(ammonia  and  carbonic  or  muriatic  acid  gases)  is  one  of  a  very  inter- 
esting nature  to  the  young  chemist,  and  presents  a  further  illustration 
of  the  changes  resulting  from  chemical  combination  as  explained  in 
the  previous  lecture. 

Ammonia  is  little  more  than  half  the  weight  of  common  air,  [more 
nearly  three-fifths,  its  specific  gravity  befhg  0'59,  that  of  air  being  1,] 
hence  when  liberated  on  the  earth's  surface  it  readily  rises  into  and 
mingles  with  the  atmosphere.  It  consists  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
united  together  in  the  proportion  of  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  (3H 
or  H.)  and  one  of  nitrogen  (N),  [see  Lecture  H,]  and  hence,  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  symbol  (N  +  3H),  or  more  shortly  by  NH3  lOfl 
parts  by  weight  contain  82i  of  nitrogen  and  17i  of  hydrogen,  [correct- 
ly 82-545  and  17-455  respectively.] 

In  nature,  ammonia  exists  in  considerable  (luantity      It  is  widely, 

"  In  the  previous  lecture,  the  term  acid  was  explained  as  applying  to  substances  possess- 
ed of  a  aour  *aste,  and  capable  of  reddening  vegetable  blues  or  combining  with  boats  Cpt't- 
ash,  soda',  magnesia,  da.;.)  to  form  aaUe ;  olkalieB  are  such  as  possess  an  alkaline  taste  (sf.e 
previous  Note),  restore  the  blue  colour  to  r&idened  vegetable  substances,  or  combine  with 
udde  10  form  sails.  Of  salts,  nitraf  of  soda,  saltoetrc  (nitrate  of  potash),  and  gtaubei  salts 
'sulphate  of  soda),  are  examples 
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almost  universally,  diffused,  but  is  not  iinown  to  form  large  deposits  n 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  to  enter  as  a  constituent  into  ajy 
of  the  great  mineral  masses  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  com- 
posed. It  exists  most  abundantly  in  a  state  of  combination — in  the 
forms,  for  eKaraple,  of  muriate  (sal  ammoniac),  of  nitrate,  and  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia.  It  frequently  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  in  an  un- 
combined  state,  especially  where  animal  matters  are  undergoing  decay, 
but  it  rarely  exists  in  this  free  state  for  any  length  of  time.  It  speedily 
unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  with  one  or  other  of  the  numer- 
ous acid  vapours  which  are  continually  rising  from  the  earth,  or  with 
rhe  nitric  acid  which  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen of  which  the  atmosphere  consists. 

The  influence  of  ammonia  on  vegetation  appears  to  be  of  a  very 
powerful  kind.  It  seems  not  only  to  promote  the  rapidity  and  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation,  but  to  exercise  a  powerful  control  over  the  func- 
lions  of  vegetable  life.  In  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
action,  into  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  inquire,  there 
are  several  special  properties  of  ammonia  which  it  will  be  of  impor- 
tance for  us  previously  to  understand. 

1°.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity*  for  acid  substances.  Hence  ths 
readiness  with  which  it  unites  with  acid  vapours  when  it  rises  into  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  also  when  formed  or  liberated  in  the  soil,  in  the 
fold-yard,  in  the  stable,  or  in  compost  heaps,  it  unites  with  such  acid 
substances  as  may  be  present  in  the  soil,  &e.  and  forms  saline  com- 
pounds or  salts.  All  these  salts  appear  to  be  more  or  less  influential  in 
the  processes  of  vegetable  life. 

2°.  Yet  this  affinity  is  much  less  strong  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
for  the  same  acids  by  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia.  HeYiceifany 
of  these  substances  be  mixed  or  brought  into  contact  with  a  salt  of  am- 
monia, the  acid  of  the  latter  is  taken  up  by  the  potash  or  lime,  while 
the  ammonia  is  separated  in  a  gaseous  state.  Thus  when  sal  ammo- 
niac in  powder  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  quick-lime,  ammoni- 
acal  gas  is  liberated  in  large  quantity.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
pure  ammonia  is  generally  prepared;  and  one  of  the  many  functions 
performed  by  lime  when  employed  for  the  improvement  of  land,  espe- 
cially on  soils  rich  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  is  that  of  decompo- 
sing the  salts,  especially  the  organic  salts,  of  ammonia, — as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  when  we"  come  to  treat  at  length  of  this  important 
part  of  agricultural  practice.f 

3°.  The  salts  which  ammonia  forms  with  the  acids  are  all,  like  am- 
monia itself,  very  soluble  in  water.  Hence  two  consequences  follow. 
First,  that  which  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  there  com- 
l)ines  with  the  carbonic  or  other  acids,  is  readily  dissolved,  washed  oj. 

"  By  afflnily  is  meant  the  tendency  which  bodies  have  to  unite  and  to  remain  unites  or 
combined.  Thus  ammonia  forms  a  solid  substance  with  the  vapour  of  vineo-ar  the  moment 
•  lie  two  substances  come  into  contact;  they  have,  therefore,  a  strong  tendency  to  unite,  or 
in  affinity  for  eich  other. 

t  See  Lecture  XVT."  On  (^  useoflime."  Owing  to  this  property  the  action  of  lime  upon 
i-omposl  heaps  is  ollen  injurious,  by  causing  the  evoluticii  of  the  ammonia  rrndnced  dufina 


ij  perceived  if  ammonia  be  pier.eii. 
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tati  Vought  to  the  earth  again  by  the  rains  and  ddws ,  so  that  at  Che 
same  time  the  air  is  purified  for  the  tlse  of  animals,  and  the  aramo- 
ria  brought  down  for  thj  use  of  plants.  And  second,  whatever  sahs  of 
ammonia  are  contained  in  the  soil,  being  dissolved  by  the  rain,  are  in 
a  condition  to  be  taken  up,  when  wholesome,  by  the  roots  of  plants;  or 
to  be  carried  ofTby  the  drains  when  injurious  to  vegetation. 

4°.  1  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  of  this  gas  being  absorbed  by 
porous  substances,  and  to  its  presence,  in  consequence,  in  porous  soils, 
and  in  burned  bricks  and  clay.  With  the  purer  kinds  of  unburned 
clay,  however,  and  with  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  red  (or  ferrugi- 
nous)* soils,  ammonia  is  supposed  to  form  a  chemical  compound  of  a 
weak  nature.  In  consequence  of  its  affinity  or  feeble  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  these  substances,  they  attract  it  from  the  air,  and  from  decay- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  retain  it  more  strongly  than  many 
porous  substances  can, — yet  with  a  sufficiently  feeble  hold  to  yield  it 
up,  readily  as  is  supposed,  to  the  roots  of  plants,  when  their  extremities 
are  pushed  forth  in  search  of  food.  In  this  case  the  carbonic,  acetic, 
and  other  acids  given  otF,  or  supposed  to  be  given  off  by  the  roots,  exer- 
cise an  influence  to  which  more  particular  allusion  will  be  made  here- 
after. 

6°.  In  the  state  of  carbonate  it  decomposes  gypsum,  forming  carbon- 
ate of  lime  (chalk)  and  sulphate  of  aramonia.f  The  action  of  gypsum 
jn  grass  lands,  so  undoubtedly  beneficial  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
has  been  ascribed  to  this  single  property;  it  being  supposed  that  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  formed,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  vegetation. 
This  question  will  come  properly  under  review  hereafter.  I  may  here, 
however,  remark  that  if  this  be  the  sole  reason  for  the  efficiency  of  gyp- 
sum, its  application  ought  to  be  beneficial  on  all  lands  not  already 
abounding  either  in  gypsum  or  in  sulphate  of  ammonia.t     But  if  the 

•  Soils  reddened  by  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

t  Gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime— consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  quicklime. 
Carljonate  of  ammonia  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  When  the  two  substances 
act  upon  each  otlier  in  a  moist  state— the  two  acids  change  places— the  sulphuric  acid,  as  it 
were,  preferring  the  ammonia,  the  carbonic  acid  the  lime. 

t  Li.ebiw  says — "the  striking  fertility  of  a  meadow  on  which  gypsum  is  strewed  depends 
orHy  on  its  fixing  in  the  soli  the  ammonia  of  tlie  atmosphere,  which  would  otherwise  be  vola- 
lilized  with  the  water  which  evaporates." — Organic  ChemistTy  applied  to  Agriculture,  p.  86. 
[By  fixing  is  meant  the  forming  o{ sulphate  with  the  ammonia.  Rain  water  is  supposed  to 
bring  down  with  it  carbonate  of  ammonia  (common  smelling  salts),  which  acts  upon  the  ffwi- 
phale  of  time(ff,Y  psum)  in  sucli  a  way  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  AXiii  carbonate  of  lime  axe 
produced.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  readily  volatilizes  or  rises  again  into  the  air,  the  sul- 
phate does  not — hence  the  use  of  the  word^^.] 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  mineral  manures  in  general,  we  shall  study 
more  in  detail  the  specific  action  of  gypsum  in  promoting  vegetation— a  very  simple  calcula- 
Son,  however,  will  serve  to  shew  that  the  above  theory  ofLiebigis  far  from  affording  a  satis- 
fecfory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena. 

Supposing  the  gypsum  to  meet  with  a  sufBcicnt  s'lpply  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  that  It 
exercis  ss  Its  full  influence,  100  lbs.  of  common  unburned  gypsum  will  fix  or  form  sulphate 
with  nearly  20  lbs.  of  ammonia  containing  lejlbs.  of  nitrogen.  One  hundred  weight,  there- 
fore, (Haibs.)  will  form  as  much  sulphate  as  will  contain  SS|Ibs.  of  ammonia,  and  if  intro- 
duced without  loss  into  the  interiorof  plants  will  furnish  them  with  ISi  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

1°.  In  the  first  volume  of  British  Husbandry,  pp.  322,  323,  the  following  experiment  is 
rscordpd ' 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Tunstal,  near  Sittlngbourne,  top-dressed  one  portion  of  a  field  of  red  clover 
with  powdered  gypsum  at  the  rale  of  five  bushels  (or  four  hundred  weight*)  per  acre.,  and 
compared  the  produce  with  another  portion  of  the  same  field,  to  which  no  manure  had  been 

[•  A  ton  of  pure  gypsum,  when  crushed,  will  yield  25  bushels.  It  aho  ild,  however,  ivl. 
wavB  be  appliei/  by  weight.^ 

3* 
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results  of  experimenlal  farming  in  this  country  are  to  be  trusted,  this  'fl 
by  no  means  the  case.  The  action  neither  of  this,  nor  probably  of  any 
oiher  inorganic  substance  applied  to  the  soil,  is  to  be  explained  by  a 
reference  in  every  case  to  one  and  the  same  properly  only. 

7°.  The  presence  or  evolution  of  ammonia  in  a  soil  containing  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  decaying  state,  induces  or  disposes  this  mat- 
ter to  attract  oxygen  from  the  air  more  rapidly  and  abundantly.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  organic  acid  compounds  are  formed,  which  combine 

applied.  The  first  crop  was  cul  for  hay,  and  the  second  ripened  for  seed.  The  following 
were  the  comparative  results  per  acre  : 

HAY  CROP.  SEED,  STRA'W. 

ciDt.  grs.  lbs.  cwt.  qrs.  ibs. 

Gypsumed 60  3    21  22    3  12 

Unmanured  ....         20  0    20  500 

Excess  of  produce      .     .    40  3      1  17    3  12 

The  excess  of  produce  in  all  the  three  crops  upon  the  gypsumed  land  is  very  larire  :  let  us 
calculate  how  much  nifroa:en  this  excess  would  contain.  In  a  pr&vious  lecture  (II.  p.  30)  it 
was  staled  as  the  result  of  Boussingault's  analyses,  that  dry  clover  seed  coiiiained  7  per 
rent,  of  nitrogen,  and  the  same  experimenier  found  in  the  hay  of  red  clover  1^  per  cent,  (or 
70  and  15  lbs.  respectively  in  1000  ) 

The  seed  as  it  was  weighed  by  Mr.  Smith  would  still  contain  one-ninth  of  its  weight  of 
water,  and,  consequently,  only  6>^rd  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  [see  Lecture  II.  p.  30.]  Let  it 
be  taken  at  6  per  cent,  and  let  the  stTaw  be  supposed  to  contain  only  I  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, the  quantity  of  this  element  being  found  to  diminish  in  the  grasses  after  the  seed  has 
ripened,  and  averaging  1  per  cent,  in  (he  straw  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  the  weight  of  ni- 
trogen reaped  in  the  whole  crop  will  then  be  as  follows: 

1.  40  cwt.  of  hay  (4480  Ibs.)  at  1^  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  contain  67  lbs. 

2.  85  lbs.  of  seed  at  6  per  cent,  contain .     .      5  lbs. 

3.  17  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs.  or  2000  lbs.  of  straw  at  1  per  cent,  contain  20  lbs. 

Total  nilrogen  in  the  excess  of  crop,  92  lbs. 

But  as  above  shewn,  the  five  bushels  or  four  cwt.  of  gypsum  could  fix  only  90  lbs.  of  am- 
monia containing  74  ibs.  of  nilrogen,  leaving,  therefore^  18  lbs.  or  onejifth  of  the  whole,  to  be 
derived  from  3nme  other  source. 

Now  this  result  supposes  that  none  of  the  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  carried 
away  by  the  rains,  but  that  the  whole  remained  in  the  soil,  and  produced  its  greatest  possible 
effpct  on  the  clover — and  aU  in  one  season. 

But  the  effect  of  the  gypsum  does  not  disappear  with  the  crop  to  which  it  is  actually  ap- 
plied. Irs  beneficial  action  is  extended  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  and  nn  grass  lamJa 
the  amelioration  is  visible  for  a  succession  of  years.  If,  then,  the  increased  produceofa 
single  year  may  ;ontain  morR  nitrojien  than  the' gypsum  can  be  supposed  to  yie'd,  this  sub- 
stance must  exercise  some  other  influence  over  vegetation  thaii  is  involved  in  its  supposed 
action  on  the  indefinite  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere. 

2°.  Again,  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Little  Bordean,  Hants,  applied  2^  cwt.  per  acre  on  Iwo-yeaf 
old  sain  foin,  on  a  clayey  soil.  The  increased  produce  of  the  first  cutting  was  a  Ion  pet 
acre,  and  in  October  fully  a  ion,  the  undressed  part  yielding  scarcely  any  hay  at  all,  while 
the  dressed  part  pave  l\  tons.  The  second  year  no  gypsum~was  applied,  and  the  difference 
is  said  to  have  been  af  least  as  great. 

Supposingthe  increased  produce  in  all  to  have  been  4  tons  ofhay,  and  thenitro»en  it  cnn- 
tained  to  have  hnen  only  one  per  cent.— ihe  4  tons  (8960  lbs)  would  contain  abonrgo  Ibs  of 
nitrogen.  But  2J  cwt.  would  fix  .mly  46  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia:  and  there- 
fore, supposing  it  lo  have  produced  its  mnximum  efTect,  there  remain  44  /6s.  or  nearlu  one. 
holfof  ihe  tchole,  unaccounted /or  by  Ihe  theory  ^ 


rately  determined  by  weight  and  measure.  By  this  means  data  would  Gradually  be  accu- 
ranlatPd,  on  which  we  might  hope  to  found  more  unexceptinnahlfi  explanations  of  the  nhe- 
nomena  of  vegetation,  than  the  results  obtained  in  our  laboratories  have  hitherto  cnahleii 
us  to  advance. 

In  a  subsequent  note  it  will  be  shewn  that  the  mode  in  which  the  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potash  act— in  other  words,  the  theory  of  their  action  upon  vegetation— may  be  tested  bv  a 
similar  simple  calculation,  and  the  importance  of  precise  e.Tperinients  made  on  the  farm 
will  then  still  furll.er  appear.  It  is  in  ihe  hope  of  inducing  sorae  of  my  readers  to  maka 
comparative  triaU  and  publish  accurate  results,  thai  I  have  introduced  into  the  Appendix 
(No.  L)  an  outlii\f  of  the  made  in  which  such  experiments  may  most  usefully  be  performed. 
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wilh  (tie  ammcmia,  and  form  ammoniacal  salts.*  On  the  decomposi- 
tion of  these  salts  by  lime  or  otherwise — the  organic  acids  which  are  so- 
oarated  from  them,  are  always  more  advanced  towards  that  ssate  in 
vhioh  ihey  again  become  fit  to  act  a»  food  for  plants. 

8°.  But  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  proper- 
ty of  ammonia,  is  one  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  bring  under 
your  notice,  as  possessed  by  water  also,  and  as  peculiarly  fitting  tliat 
fluid  for  the  varind  functions  it  perforas  in  reference  to  vegetable  life. 
This  property  is  the  ease  with  which  it  undergoes  decomposition,  either 
in  the  air,  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  interior  uf  plants. 

In  the  air  il  is  diffused  through,  and  intimately  mixed  with,  a  large 
excess  of  oxygen  gas.  In  the  soil,  especially  near  the  surface,  it  is  also 
continually  in  contact  with  oxygen.  By  the  influence  of  electricity  in 
t'Jie  air,  and  of  lime  and  other  bases  in  the  soil,  it  undergoes  a  constant 
though  gradual  decomposition  (oxidation),  its  hydrogen  being  chiefly 
converted  into  water,  and  a  portion  of  its  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid.f 

In  the  interior  of  plants  this  and  other  numerous  and  varied  decotn- 
positions  in  all  probability  take  place. 

The  important  influence  which  ammonia  appears  to  exercise  over  the 
growth  of  plants — the  evidence  for  which  I  shall  presently  lay  before 
you — is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  supposition,  that  numerous  transfor- 
mations of  organic  substances  are  effected  in  the  interior  of  living  vege- 
tablps — which  transformations  all  imply  the  separation  from  each  other, 
or  the  re-arrangeriient  ofthe  elements  of  which  ammonia  consists.  In 
the  interior  of  the  plant  we  have  seen  that  water,  ever  present  in  great 
abuniiance,  is  also  ever  ready  to  yield  its  hydrogen  or  its  oxygen  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  while  these  same  elements  are  never  unwilhng  rn 
unite  again  for  the  formation  of  water.  So  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
wiili  ammonia.  The  hydrogen  itcontainsin  so  large  aquantity  is  ready 
to  separate  itself  from  the  nitrogen  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  anil,  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  organic  elpments  intrniUiced  by  the  roots  or 'be  leaves,  _ 
to  aid  in  procluriii';  the  different  solid  bodies  of  which  ihe  several  parts 
of  plants  are  madf  up.  The  nitrogen  also  becomes  fixed  in  the  colouteJ 
pe'als  of  the  flowtrs,  (H  the  seeds,  and  in  other  parts,  of  vvbich  it  appears 
to  constitute  a  necessary  ingredient — )/asses  off' in  the  form  of  new  com- 
pounds, in  the  insensible  perspiration  or  odoril'erous  exhalations  of  the 
plant, — or  returning  with  the  downward  circulation,  is  thrown  off'by  the 
root  into  the  soil  froin  which  it  was  originally  derived.  Much  obscurity 
still  rests  on  the  actual  transformations  w  lich  take  place  in  the  interior 
of  plants,  yet  we  shall  be  able  in  a  future  lecture,  I  hope,  t.)  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  clear  understanding  ofthe  general  nature  of  many  of  them. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  those  properties  of  ammonia,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advert.  The  sources,  remote  as 
well  as  immediate,  from  which  plants  derive  this,  and  other  compounds 
we  have  described  as  contributing  lo  the  ::;ourishmenl  and  growtii  of 
plants,  will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

•  Organic  acirfs  generally  contain  more  oxygen  in  proportion  to  their  carbon  and  hydro 
gen,  than  those  which  are  alkaline  omeulrai 

t  II  willhe  rememhereil  lliat  animcnia  is  represented  by  NH3,  water  by  HO,  and  nitric 
aciit  by  NO5.  Ir  is  ea-sy  1.1  see.  Iliereijre,  how,  by  means  of  oxygen,  ammonia  sliouid  bt 
converted  into  water  and  nitric  acid. 
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5  6.  Niirii:  acid,  its  constitution  and  properties. 

When  the  nitre  or  saltpetre  of  commerce  is  introduced  into  a  retort, 
covered  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol*)  and  heated  over  a  lamp 
or  a  charcoal  fire,  red  fumes  are  given  off,  and  a  transparent,  often 
brownish  or  reddish  liijuid,  distils  over,  which  may  be  collected  in  a  bot- 
tle or  other  receiver  of  glass.  This  liquid  is  exceedingly  acid  and  cor- 
rosive. In  small  quantity  it  stains  the  skin  and  imparts  a  yellow  eoloui 
to  animal  and  vegetable  substances;  In  larger  quantity  it  corrodes  the 
skin,  producing  a  painful  sore,  rapidly  destroys  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  speedily  decomposes  and  oxidizesf-  all  organic  substances. 
Being  obtained  from  nitre,  this  liquid  is  called  nitric  acid  It  consists  of 
nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen,  one  equivalent  of  the  former  (N)  being 
united  to  5  of  the  latter  (O5),  and  is  represented  by  NO5. 

This  acid  contains  much  oxygen,  as  its  formula  indicates,  and  its  ac- 
tion on  nearly  all  organic  substances  depends  upon  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  decomposed,  and  may  be  made  to  part  with  a  portion  of  this  oxygen. 

In  nature,  it  never  occurs  in  a  free  state  ;  but  it  is  found  in  many  in- 
tertropical (hot)  countries  in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  and  lime — in 
the  state  of  nitrates.  It  is  an  important  character  of  these  nitrates  that,  like 
the  salts  of  ammonia,  they  are  all  very  soluble  in  water.  Those  of  so- 
da, lime,  and  magnesia  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  in  a  damp  at- 
mosphere gradually  assume  the  liquid  form. 

Saltpetre  is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  potash  (nitrate  of  potash). 
ft  is  met  with  in  the  surface  soil  of  many  districts  in  Upper  India,  and 
is  separated  by  washing  the  soil  and  subsequently  evaporating  (or  boil- 
ing down)  the  clear  liquid  thus  obtained.  When  pure,  it  does  not  be- 
come moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  but  has  also  been  recommended  and  frequently  and 
successfully  tried  by  the  practical  husbandman,  as  an  influential  agent 
in  promoting  vegetation. 

In  combination  with  soda,  it  is  found  in  deposits  of  considerable  thick- 
ness in  the  district  of  Arica  in  Northern  Peru,  from  whence  it  is  im- 
ported into  this  country,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphu- 
ric acids.  More  recently  its  lower  price  has  caused  it  to  be  extensively 
employed  in  husbandry,  especially  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands. 
Like  the  acid  itself,  these  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  when  present  in 
large  quantities,  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  is  probably  one  cause 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  district  of  Arica  in  Peru,  and  of  other  countries, 
where  in  consequence  of  the  little  rain  that  falls,  the  nitrous  incrusta- 
tions are  accumulated  upon  the  soil.  In  sinall  quantit}'  they  appear  10 
exercise  an  important  and  salutary  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  on  the  amount  of  produce  of  many  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  This 
salutary  influence  is  to  be  ascribed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
constitution  and  nature  of  the  nitric  acid  which  these  salts  contain.     It 

"  Sulphuric  acid  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  which  is  prepared  by  burning  sul- 
jihnr  with  certain  precautions  in  lat^e  leaden  chambers.  It  is  also  obtained  direcUy  by  dis- 
tillins  ^een  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron)  at  a  high  temperature  in  an  iron  sUU— hence  its  name  oil 
»/  vitnol.  It  is  a  hea\ry,  oily,  acid,  and  remarkably  corrosive  liquid.  In  a  concentrated  stale 
i±  is  exceedingly  destructive  both  to  animal  and  to  vegetable  life. 

t  When  a  substance  combmes  with  oxygen,  either  in  consequence  ofexposure  to  the  Vi 
nr  iD  any  other  circumstances,  :  a  said  to  become  oxidized. 


IS  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  I  shall  hereafter  attempt  tc 
give  of  the  nature  of  this  salutary  action,  that  I  have  tliought  it  neces- 
sary here  to  make  you  acquainted  with  this  add  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  in  connection  with  the  alkaline  compound  (ammonia)  of  the 
same  gas  with  hydrogen. 

Having  thus  shortly  described  both  the  organic  elements  themselves, 
and  such  chemical  compounds  of  these  elements  as  appear  to  be  most 
c-oncerned  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  we  are  prepared  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  several  very  important  questions.  These 
questions  are — 

1°.'  From  what  source  do  plants  derive  the  organic  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  ? 

2°.  In  what  form  do  plants  take  them  up— or  what  proof  have  we 
that  the  com  pounds  above  described  really  enter  into  plants? 

3°.  By  what  organs  is  the  food  introduced  into  the  circulation  of 
plants?  In  consequence  of  what  peculiar  structure  of  these  several 
parts  are  plants  enabled  to  take  up  the  compounds  by  which  they  appear 
to  be  fed ;  and  what  are  the  functions  of  these  parts,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  the  food  is  converted  and  appropriated  to  their  own  sustenance 
and  further  growth? 

4°.  By  what  chemical  changes  is  the  food  assimilated  by  plants,  that 
is — after  being  introduced  into  the  circulation,  through  what  series  of 
chemical  changes  does  it  pass,  before  it  is  converted  by  the  plant  into 
portions  of  its  own  substance  ? 

5°.  By  what  natural  laws  or  adaptations  is  the  supply  of  those  com- 
pounds, which  are  the  food  of  plants,  kept  up  ?  Animals  are  supported 
by  an  unfailing  succession  of  vegetable  crops, — ^by  the  operation  of  whn, 
invariable  laws  is  food  continually  provided  for  plants  ? 

These  questions  we  shall  consider  in  succession 


LECTURE  IV. 

Source  of  the  oreanic  elements  of  plants— Source  of  the  carbon— Frrm  In  wh  ph  t  enters 
into  Ihe  circulation  of  plants— Source  of  the  hydrogen-source  of  the  oxygen  —Si  urce  nl 
the  nitrogen— Form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  the  circulation  of  plants— Absorption  of 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  by  plants. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  questions  stated  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
lecture,  regards  the  source  from  which  plants  derive  the  organic  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed.  They  are  supported,  it  is  obvious, 
at  the  conjoined  expense  of  the  earth  and  the  air — how  much  do  they 
owe  to  each,  and  for  which  elements  are  they  chiefly  and  immediately 
indebted  to  the  soil,  and  for  which  to  the  atmosphere  ?  We  must  first 
consider  the  source  of  each  element  separately. 

§  1.  Source  of  the  carbon  of  plants. 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  carbon  is  incapable  of 
entering  directly,  in  its  solid  state,  into  the  circulation  of  plants.  It  is 
generally  considered,  indeed,  that  solid  substances  of  every  kind  are  un- 
fit tor  being  taken  up  by  the  organs  of  plants,  and  that  only  such  as  are 
in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  can  be  absorbed  by  the  minute  vessels  of 
which  the  cellular  substances  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants  are  com- 
posed. Carbon,  therefore,  must  enter  either  in  the  gaseous  or  liquid 
form,  but  from  what  source  must  it  be  derived  ?  There  are  but  two 
sources  from  which  it  can  be  obtained^ — the  soil  in  which  the  jilanl 
grows — and  the  air  by  which  its  stems  and  leaves  are  surrounded. 

In  the  soil  much  vegetable  tnatter  is  often  present,  and  the  farmer 
adds  vegetable  manure  in  large  quantities  with  the  view  of  providing 
food  for  his  intended  crop.  Are  plants  really  fed  by  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  exists  in  the  soil,  or  by  the  vegetable  manure  that  is  added  to 
it? 

This  question  has  an  important  practical  bearing.  Let  us,  therefore, 
submit  it  to  a  thorough  examination. 

1°.  We  know,  from  sacred  history,  what  reason  and  science  concur 
in  confiriTiing,  that  there  was  a  titne  when  no  vegetable  matter  existed 
in  (he  soil  which  overspread  the  earth's  surface.  The  first  plants  inust 
have  grown  without  the  aid  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  matter — that 
is,  rhey  must  have  been  nourished  from  the  air. 

2^.  It  is  known  that  certain  marly  soils,  raised  from  a  great  depth 
beneath  the  surface,  and  containing  apparently  no  vegetabli!  matter, 
will  yet,  without  manure,  yield  luxuriant  crops.  The  carbon  in  such 
cases  must  also  have  been  derived  from  the  air. 

.3°.  You  know  that  some  plants  grow  and  increase  in  size  when  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  without  being  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

You  know,  also  that  many  plants — bulbous  flower  roots  for  example 
— will  grow  and  flourish  in  pure  water  only,  provided  they  are  open  to 
the  access  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Seetls  also  will  germinate,  and, 
when  duly  watered,  will  rise  into  plants,  though  sown  in  substances 
that  contain  no  trace  of  vegetable  n  stter. 
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Thus  De  Saussure  found  that  two  beans,  when  caused  to  vegetate  in 
[he  open  air  on  pounded  flints,  doubled  the  weight  of  the  carbon  they 
originally  contained. 

Under  similar  circumstances  Boussingault  found  the  seeds  of  trefoil 
increased  in  weight  2i  times,  and  wheat  gave  plants  equal  in  weight, 
when  dry,  to  twice  that  of  the  original  grains,  [Ann.  deChim  etde  Pliys. 
Ixvii.,  p.  1.]  The  source  of  the  carbon  in  all  these  cases  cannot  be 
doubled. 

4°.  When  lands  are  impoverished,  you  lay  them  down  to  grass,  and 
the  longer  they  lie  undisturbed  the  richer  in  vegetable  matter  does  the 
soil  become.  When  broken  up,  you  find  a  black  fertile  mould  where 
little  trace  of  organic  matter  had  previously  existed. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  lands  long  under  wood.  The  vege- 
table matter  increases,  the  soil  improves,  artd  when  cleared  and  plough- 
ed it  yields  abundant  crops  of  corn. 

Do  grasses  and  trees  derive  their  carbon  from  the  soil  ?  Then,  how, 
by  their  growth,  do  they  increase  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter 
which  the  soil  contains  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
must  draw  from  the  air  not  only  as  much  as  is  contained  in  their  own 
substance,  but  an  excess  also,  which  they  impart  to  the  soil. 

5°.  But  on  this  point  the  rapid  growth  of  peat  may  be  considered  as 
absolutely  conclusive,  A.  tree  falls  across  a  little  running  stream,  dams 
up  the  water,  and  produces  a  marshy  spot.  Rushes  and  reeds  spring 
up,  mosses  take  root  and  grow.  Year  after  year  new  shoots  are  sent 
forth,  and  the  old  plants  die.  Vegetable  matter  accumulates;  a  bog, 
and  finally  a  thick  bed  of  peat  is  formed. 

Nor  does  this  peat  form  and  accumulate  at  the  expense  of  one  spe- 
cies or  genus  of  plants  only.  Lantude  and  local  situation  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  chiefly  effect  this  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter" 
on  the  soil.  In  our  own  country,  the  lowest  layers  of  peat  are  formed 
of  aquatic  plants,  the  next  of  mosses,  and  the  highest  of  heath.  In 
Terra  del  Fuego,  "  nearly  every  patch  of  level  ground  is  covered  by 
two  species  of  plants  (as(eZia  pumi/a  of  Brown,  and  donatia  magellan- 
ica),  which,  by  their  joint  decay,  compose  alhick  bed  of  elastic  p6at.'" 
"  In  the  Falkland  Islands,  almost  every  kind  of  plant,  even  the  coarse 
grass  which  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  becomes  converted 
into  this  substance."* 

Whence  have  ail  these  plants  derived  their  carbon  ?  The  quantity 
originally  contained  in  the  soil  is,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  increased  ten 
thousand  fold.  Has  dead  matter  the  power  of  reproducing  itself? 
You  will  answer  at  once,  that  all  these  plants  must  have  grown  at  the 
expense  of  the  air,  must  have  hved  on  the  carbon  it  was  capable  of  af- 
fording them,  and  as  they  died  must  have  left  this  carbon  in  a  state  un 
fit  to  nourish  the  succeeding  races. 

This  reasoning  appears  unobjectionable,  and,  from  the  entire  group  of 
«ct3,  we  seem  justified  in  concluding  that  plants  every  where,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  derive  the  whole  of  their  carbon  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

■  Dartcir^s  Researches  in  Geofofft/  and  Natural  History^  pp.  349-50.  Dr.  Gprville  inforinii 
me  Uiat  the  astetia  approaches  more  nearly  tr  the  ]\iac&3B  oi  rush  fn'de,  and  the  donatia  to  otu 
lufled  saxifrajres,  ttian  to  any  other  9j:'ilish  <s.ftjts. 
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In  ccrtair  axtreme  cases,  as  in  those  of  plants  growing  in  the  air  and 
in  soils  perfectly  void  of  organic  matter,  this  conclusion  must  be  abso 
liitely  true.  The  phenomena  admit  of  no  other  interpretation.  But  is 
it  as  strictly  true  of  the  more  usual  forms  of  vegetable  life,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  in  which  plants  grow  spontaneously  or  are  culti- 
vated by  the  art  of  man  ?  Has  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  no 
connection  with  the  growth  of  the  trees  or  herbage  ? — does  it  yield  them 
no  regular  supplies  of  nourishment  1  Does  nature  every  where  form  a 
vegetable  mould  on  which  her  wild  flowers  may  blossom  and  her  pri- 
meval forests  raise  their  lofty  heads  ?  Has  ihe  agricultural  experience 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  led  the  practical  farmer  to  imitate  nature 
in  preparing  such  a  soil  ?  Does  nature  work  in  vain  ? — is  all  this  ex- 
perience to  be  at  once  rejected  ? 

While  we  draw  conclusions,  legitimate  in  kind,  we  must  be  cautious 
how,  in  degree,  we  extend  them  beyond  our  premises. 

The  consideration  of  one  or  two  facts  will  shew  that  our  general  con- 
clusion must  either  be  modified  or  more  cautiously  expressed. 

1°.  It  is  true  that  plants  will,  in  certain  circumstances,  grow  in  a  soil 
containing  no  sensible  quantity  of  organic  matter — but  it  is  also  true, 
generally,  that  they  do  not  luxuriate  or  readily  ripen  their  seed  in  such  a 
soil. 

2°.  It  is  consistent  with  almost  universal  observation,  that  the  same 
soil  is  more  productive  when  organic  matter  is  present,  than  when  it  is 
wholly  absent. 

3°.  That  if  the  crop  be  carried  off  a  field,  less  organic  matter  is  left 
in  the  soil  than  it  contained  when  the  crop  began  to  grow,  and  that  by 
constant  cropping  the  soil  is  gradually  exhausted  of  organic  matter. 

Now  it  must  be  granted  that  tillage  alone,  without  cropping,  would 
gradually  lessen  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  by  continually 
exposing  it  to  the  air  and  hastening  its  decay  and  resolution  into  gaseous 
substances,  which  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  But  two  years'  open 
fallow,  with  constant  stirring  of  the  land,  will  not  rob  it  of  vegetable 
matter  so  effectually  as  a  year  of  fallow  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  wheat. 
Some  of  the  vegetable  matter,  therefore,  which  the  soil  contained  ■when 
the  seed  was  sown,  must  be  carried  off  the  field  in  the  crop. 

The  conclusion  therefore  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  legitimate,  that 
the  crop  which  we  remove  from  a  field  has  not  derived  all  its  carbon  di- 
rectly from  the  air — but  has  extracted  a  portion  of  it  immediately  from 
the  soil.  It  is  to  supply  tbis  supposed  loss,  that  the  practical  farmer 
finds  it  necessary  to  restore  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  manure — among 
other  substances — the  carbon  also  of  which  the  straw  or  hay  had  robbed 
the  soil. 

But  how  is  this  recpncileable  with  our  previous  conclusion,  that  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  is'  derived  frrjn  the  air  ?  The  difficulty  is  of  easy 
solution. 

A  seed  germinates  in  a  soil  in  which  no  vegetable  matter  exists ;  it 
sprouts  vigorously,  increases  then  slowly,  grows  languidly  at  the  expense 
of  the  air,  and  the  plant  dies  stunted  or  immature.  But  in  dying  it  im- 
parts vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  on  which  the  next  seed  thrives  better 
— drawing  support  not  only  from  the  air,  but  bj'  its  roots  from  the  soil 
also.     The  death  of  this  second  plant  enriches  tkj  soil  further,  and  thus- 
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while  each  succeeding  plant  is  partly  nourished  by  food  from  the  earth, 
yet  each,  when  it  ceases  to  live,  imparts  to  the  soil  all  the  carbon  which 
during  its  life  it  has  extracted  from  the  air.  Let  the  quantity  which 
each  plant  thus  returns  to  the  soil,  exceed  what  it  has  drawn  from  it  by 
only  one  ten-thousandth  of  the  whole,  and — unless  other  causes  inter- 
vene— the  vegetable  mailer  in  the  soil  must  increase. 

Thus  while  it  is  strictly  true  that  the  carbon  contained  in  all  plants 
has  been  originally  derived  from  the  air,  it  is  not  true  that  the  whole  of 
what  is  contained  in  any  one  crop  we  raise,  is  dvtectly  derived  from  the 
atmosphere — the  proportion  it  draws  from  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  nu- 
merous and  varied  circumstances. 

The  history  of  vegetable  growth,  therefore — in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
increase  of  the  carbon  is  concerned — may  be  thus  simply  stated  : 

1°.  A  plant  grows  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  soil,  and  partly  at  that 
of  the  air.  When  it  reaches  maturity,  or  when  winter  arrives,  it  dies. 
The  dead  vegetable  matter  decays,  a  part  of  it  is  resolved  into  gaseous 
matter  and  escapes  into  the  air,  a  part  remains  and  is  incorporated  with 
he  soil.  If  that  which  remains  be  greater  in  quantity  than  that  which 
the  plant  in  growing  derived  from  the  soil,  the  vegetable  matter  will  in- 
crease; if  less,  it  will  diminish. 

2°.  In  warm  climates  the  decay  of  dead  vegetable  matter  is  more 
rapid,  and,  therefore,  the  portion  left  in  the  soil  will  be  less  than  in 
more  temperate  regions — in  other  words,  the  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  will  increase  less  rapidly — it  may  not  increase  at  all. 

3°.  As  we  advance  into  colder  countries,  the  decay  and  disappearance 
of  dead  vegetable  matter,  in  the  form  of  gaseous  substances  which  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  become  more  slow — till  at  length,  between  the  par- 
allels of  40°  and  45°,  it  begins  to  accumulate  in  vast  quantities  in  favour- 
able situations,  forming  peat  bogs  of  greater  or  less  extent.  While  the 
living  plant  here,  as  in  warm  climates,  derives  carbon  both  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  air,  the  dead  plant,  during  its  slow  and  partial  decay, 
restores  little  to  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  adds  rapidly  to  the  vege- 
table matter  of  the  soil. 

4°.  Again,  in  one  and  the  same  climate,  the  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  its  conversion  into  gaseous  suJretances,  is  more  rapid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  disturbed  or  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air.  Hence  this  decay  may  be  comparatively  slow  in 
shady  woods  and  in  fields  covered  by,  a  thick  sward  of  grass;  and  in  suclr 
si'uations  organic  matter  may  accumulate,  while  it  rapidly  diminishes 
ill  an  uncovered  soil,  or  i^i  fields  repeatedly  ploughed  and  subjected  to 
frequent  cropping.* 

Being  thus  fitted,  by  nature,  to  draw  their  sustenance — now  from  the 
earth,  now  from  the  air,  and  now  from  both,  according  as  they  can  most 
readily  obtain  it — plants  are  capable  of  living, — though  rarely  a  robust 
life, — at  the  expense  of  either.  The  proportion  of  their  food  which  they 
dctually  derive  from  each  source,  will  depend  upon  many  circumstan- 
ces— on  the  nature  of  the  plant  itself — on  the  period  of  its  growth — on 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted — on  the  abundance  of  food  presented  to 

'  In  removing  a  crop  we  take  away  both  what  the  plants  have  received  from  the  earth  and 
what  thej  have  absorbed  from  the  air— the  materials,  in  short,  intended  by  nature  to  rnloro 
the  loss  of  vegetable  matter  arising  from  the  natural  decay. 
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cither  extrfirnity — on  the  warmth  and  '.noisture  of  thecli-nale — on  the  ilu- 
raiion  ami  intensity  of  the  sunshine,  F.nd  other  circumstances  of  a  similar 
kind — so  that  the  only  general  lavv  seems  to  be,  that,  like  animals,  plants 
have  also  the  power  of  adapting  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  of  supporting  life  by  the  aid  of 
such  sustenance  as  may  be  witliin  their  reach. 

Such  a  view  of  the  course  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  con- 
sistent, I  believe,  with  all  known  facts.  And  that  the  Deity  has  bounti- 
fully fitted  the  various  orders  of  plants — with  which  the  surface  of  the 
eanb  is  at  once  beautified  and  rendered  capable  of  supporting  anirtial 
life — to  draw  their  nourishment,  in  some  spots  more  from  the  air,-in  oth- 
ers more  from  the  soil,  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  numerous  provisions 
we  everywhere  perceive,  for  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  the 
present  condition  ofthii:gs. 

By  taking  a  one-sided  view  of  nature,  we  may  arrive  at  startling 
conclusions — correct,  if  taken  as  partial  truths,  yet  false,  if  advanced  as 
general  propositions — and  fitted  to  lead  into  error,  sucL  as  have  not  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves — or  such  as, 
doubtful  of  their  own  judgment,  are  willing  to  yield  assent  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  name. 

or  this  kind  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  statement  of  Liebig,  that 
"  when  a  plant  is  quite  matured,  and  when  the  organs  by  which  it  ob- 
tains food  from  the  atmosphere  are  formed,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil 
is  no  further  required" — and  that,  "during  the  heat  of  summer  it  derives 
its  carbon  exclusively  from  the  atmosphere." — [Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  Agriculture,  p.  48.] 

A  little  consideration  will  shew  nsthat,  while  the  proposition  contained 
in  the  former  quotation  may  be  entertained  and  advanced  as  a  malterof 
opinion — the  latter  is  (obviously  incorrect.  In  summer,  when  the  suii 
shines  the  brightest,  and  for  the  greatest  number  of  hours,  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  leaves  of  all  piants  (their  insensible  perspiration)  is  the 
greatest — the  largest  supply  of  water,  therefore,  must  at  this  season  be 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  transmitted  upwards  to  the  leaves. — [Lindley's 
Theory  of  Horticulture,  p.  46.] — But  this  water,  befljre  it  enters  the  roots, 
has  derived  carbonic  acid  and  other  soluble  substances  from  the  air  and 
from  the  soil,  in  as  large  quantity  at  this  period  as  at  any  other  during 
the  growth  of  the  plant;  and  these  substances  it  wijl  carry  with  it  in  its 
p-ogress  through  the  roots  and  the  stem. 

Are  the  functions  of  the  root  chaijged  at  this  stage  of  the  plants' 
growth  ?  Do  they  now  absorb  pu.-e  water  only,  carefully  separating  and 
refusing  to  admit  even  such  substances  as  "are  held  in  solution?  Or 
do  the  same  materials  which  minister  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its 
earlier  stages,  now  pass  upwards  to  the  leaf  and  return  again  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation  unchanged  and  unemployed,  to  be  again  re- 
jected at  the  roots  ?  Does  all  this  take  place  in  the  height  of  summer, 
while  the  plant  is  still  rapidly  increasing  in  size  ?  The  opinion  is  nei- 
ther supported  by  facts  nor  consistent  with  analogy. 

Jiut  such  an  opinion, — however  the  wonis  above  quoted  may  mislead 
some, — is  not  intended  to  be  advanced  by  Liebig;  for,  in  the  following 
page  he  says,  that  "  the  power  which  roots  possess  of  taking  up  nourish- 
ment does  not  cease  so  long  as  nutriment  is  present."     In  summer 
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therefore,  as  well  as  in  spring  or  in  autunin,  the  plant  must  be  ever  ab 
sorbing  nourishment  by  these  roots,  il'the  soil  is  capable  of  afltbrding  ii — 
anil  thus,  in  die  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  the  increase  of  ckibon 
in  growing  plants  must,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  be  partly  derived 
from  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

§  2.  Form,  in  which  carbon  enters  into  the  circulation  of  plants. 

Supposing  it  to  be  established  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  contained 
in  plants  has  originally  been  derived  from'lhe  air — we  have  only  to  in- 
quire in  what  state  this  element  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
saiisfy'nurselves  as  to  the  form  of  combination  in  which  it  is  and  has 
been  received  into  the  circulation  of  plants.  In  considering  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere  in  the  preceding  lecture,  it  was  slated  that  car- 
bonic acid,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  is  always  present  in  it^ 
and  that,  though'  this  gas  is  ditfused  through  the  air  in  coiriparatively 
small  quantity  only,  yet  it  is  everywhere  to  be  detected, — while  nn 
other  compound  of  carbon  is  to  be  found  in  it  in  any  a[)preciable  cjuanti- 
ty.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  from  this  gaseous  carbonic  acid 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  contained  in  plants  has  been  primarily  derived. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  so  frequently  made, 
that  the  leaves  of  plants  in  sunshine  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  _that 
plants  die  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  this  gas  is  entirely  excluded. 

But  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, plants  also  extract  a  portion  of  the  carbon  they  contain  from  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow.  In  what  state  or  form  of  combination  do  the 
roots  absorb  carbon  ? 

The  niost  abundant  product  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  is  the  same  carbonic  acid  which  plants  inhale  so  largely  from  the 
atmosphere  by  their  leaves.  In  a  soil  replete  with  vegetable  matter, 
therefore,  the  roots  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  more  or  less 
charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Hence  if  they  are  capable  of  inhaling 
gaseous  substances,  this  gas  will  enter  the  roofs  in  the  aeriform  state — if 
not,  it  must  enter  in  solution  in  the  water,  Avhich  the  roots  dn'jik  in  so 
largely,  to  supply  the  constant  waste  caused  by  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion of  the  leaves. 

During  the  early  fermentation  of  artificial  manures  there  is  also  de- 
veloped in  the  soil  a  variable  proportion  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
(Lecture  III.,  p.  49),  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  enter  occasionally 
into  the  roots.  That  if  does  enter,  however,  is  doubtfiil, — and  we  are 
safe,  I  thinU,  in  considering  this  compound  not  only  as  an  uncertain 
soijrce  of  the  carbon  of  plants,  but  as  one  from  which,  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  they  can  derive  only  a  small  supply. 

Thus,  from  the  earth  as  from  the  air,  the  most  unfailing  supply  of  food 
is  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid. 

But  as  the  water  passes  through  the  soil  it  takes  up  inorganic  substan- 
ces— potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia — and  conveys  them  through  the  roots 
into  the  circulation  of  the  plants.  Can  it  refuse  to  fake  up  and  to  perform 
a  similar  office  to  the  soluble  organic  substances  it  meets  with,  as  itsinka 
through  the  soil  ?  Or  do  the  spoiigioles  of  the  roots  keep  a  perpetual 
■watch  over  the  entering  waters,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  every  so- 
luble form  of  carbon  but  that  of  carbonic  acic     Or,  supposing  such 
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substances  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  plant,  are  none  of  them 
digested  there  and  converted  to  the  general  purposes  of  food  ?  A  state- 
ment of  two  or  three  facts  will  afford  a  satisfactory  reply  to  these  several 
questions. 

1°.  When  plants  are  made  to  grow  in  infusions  of  madder  the  radicle 
fibres  are  tinged  of  a  red  colour. 

2^.  The  flower  of  a  white  hyacinth  becomes  red  after  a  few  hours, 
when  the  earth  in  which  it  is  planted  is  sprinkled  with  the  juice  of  the 
phylvlaca  decandra  (Biol). 

Therefore  organic  substances  can  enter  into  the  roots,  and  thence  into 
the  circulation,  of  the  plant. 

3°.  The  colour  of  the  madder  does  not  usually  extend  upwards  to 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant. 

4°.  The  colour  imparted  to  the  flower  of  the  white  hyacinth  disap- 
pears in  the  sunshine  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Organic  colouring  matters,  therefore,  undergo  a  chemical  change  either 
in  the  stem,  in  the  leaf,  or  in  the  flower — sotne  sooner,  some  later — and 
the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  most  other  organic  substances  which 
gain  admission  into  the  interior  of  plants. 

5°.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  introduced  plants  of  mint  into  weak  solutions 
of  sugar,  gum,  jelly,  the  tanning  principle,  &c.,  and  found  that  they 
grew  vigorously  in  all  of  them .  He  then  watered  separate  spots  of  grass 
with  the  same  several  solutions,  and  with  common  water,  and  found  all 
to  thrive  more  than  that  to  which  common  water  was  applied — while 
those  treated  with  sugar,  gum,  atid  gelatine  grew  luxuriantly. — [Davy's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  VI.] 

Therefore  different  organic-  substances — being  introduced  into  the  cir 
culation  and  there  changed — are  converted  by  plants  into  their  own  sub- 
stance, or  act  as  food,  and  nourish  the  plant. 

We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  satisfactorily  established  that, 
while  a  plant  sucks  in  by  its  leaves  and  roots  much  caibon  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  derives  a  variable  portion  of  its  immediate  sustenance 
(of  its  carbon)  from  the  soluble  organic  substances  that  are  within  re^h 
of  its  roots. 

This  fact  is  never  doubted  by  the  practical  husbandman.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  many  of  his  daily  and  most  important  operations,  while 
the  results  of  these  operations  are  further  proofs  of  the  fact. 

The  nature  of  the  soluble  substances  which  are  formed  during  the  de- 
cay of  animal  and  vegetable  substances — and  which  the  roots  of  plants 
are  supposed  to  take  up — will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  lecture.* 

§  3.  Source  of  the  hydrogen  of  plants. 

The  source  of  tbc  hydrogen  of  plants  is  less  doubtful,  and  will  re- 
quire less  illustration,  than  the  source  of  the  carbon.  This  elementary 
substance  is  not  known  to  exist  in  nature  in  an  uncombined  state,  and, 
therefore,  it  must,  like  carbon,  enter  into  plants  in  union  with  some  other 
element. 

1°.  Water  has  been  already  shewn  to  consist  of  hydrogen  in  combina- 

"  Tliis  part  of  the  subject  migtit  liave  been  discussed  here  without  appearing  out  of  place 
—but  it  will  come  in  more  appropriately,  I  think,  when  Irealiog  of  the  nature  and  moda  of 
%:tion  of  vegetable  manure*. 
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tion  with  oxygen.  In  the  form  of  vapour,  this  compound  pervades  the 
atmosphere,  and  plays  among  the  leaves  of  plants,  while  in  the  liquid 
stale  it  is  dififused  through  the  soil,  and  is  unceasingly  drunk  in  by  the 
roots  of  all  living  vegetables.  In  the  interior  of  plants — at  least  during 
their  growth — this  water  is  continually  undergoing  decomposition,  and 
it  is  unquestionably  the  chief  source  of  the  hydrogen  which  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  their  several  parts.  In  explaining  the  properties  of 
water  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  apparent  facility  with  which  its 
elements  are  capable  either  of  separating  from,  or  of  re-uniting  to,  each 
other,  in  the  vascular  system  of  animals  or  of  plants.  The  reason  and 
precise  results  of  these  transformations  we  shall  hereafter  consider. 

2°.  In  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (CH,),  given  off  as  already  stated 
during  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  said  to  be  always  present  in 
highly  manured  soils,  this  element,  hydrogen,  exjsts  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  On  the  extent,  therefore,  to  wtiich  this 
gaseous  compound  gains  admission  into  the  roots  of  plants,  will  de- 
pend the  supply  of  hydrogen  which  they  are  capable  of  drawing  from 
this  source.  Had  we  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  actual  absorption  of 
this  (marsh)  gas  by  the  roots  or  leaves  of  plants,  in  any  quantity,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  plants  might,  from  this  source, 
easily  obtain  a  considerable  supply  both  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen.  It 
would  be  also  easy  to  explain  how  (ihat  is,  by  what  chemical  changes,), 
it  is  capable  of  being  so  appropriated.  But  the  extent  to  which  it  really 
acts  as  food  to  living  vegetables  is  entirely  unknown. 

3°.  Ammonia  is  another  compound,  containing  much  hydrogen,  [its 
formula  being  NHj,  or  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  andthree  of  hydro- 
gen,] which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  exercises  a  manifest  influence  on 
the  growth  of  plants.  If  this  substance  enter  into  their  circulation  in 
any  sensible  quantity, — if,  as  some  maintain,  it  be  not  only  universally 
diffused  throughout  nature,  but  is  constantly  affecting,  and  influencing  at 
all  times,  the  universal  functions  of  vegetation — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  hydrogen  it  contains  must,  to  an  equal  extent,  be  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  various  organic  substances  which  are  formed  or 
elaborated  by  the  agency  of  vegetable  life.  How  far  this  probable  in- 
terference of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  with  the  function's  of  the  vegeta- 
ble organs,  will  tend  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  influence  actually  exert- 
ed by  this  coinpound,  we  shall,  by  and  by,  more  accurately  inquire.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  actually  enters  into  the 
circulation  of  plants  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  too  little  known,  and  making 
the  largest  allowance,  probably  too  minute,  to  permit  us  to  consider  it  as 
an  important  source  of  hydrogen  to  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

4°-  The  soluble  organic  substances,  which  enter  into  the  circulation 
of  plants  through  the  roots,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  section,  do  not 
consist  of  carbon  and  water  only,  but  of  combinations  of  carbon  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  various  proportions.  From  these  substances, 
therefi)re,  plants  derive  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  suppl}'  of  hydrogen 
in  a  state  already  half-organized,  and  probably  still  more  easily  assimi- 
lated or  converted  into  portions  of  their  own  substance,  than  when  this 
element  is  com.bined  with  oxygen  in  the  form'of  water. 

We  may,  theref()re,  conclude  generally  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
hydrogen  of  plants — that  tliough  there  are  undoubtedly  several  othei 
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forms  of  combinalion  in  whicfi  ihis  element  may  enter  into  Iheir  (-ircula- 
tion,  in  uncertain  quantity — yet  that  all-pervading  water  is  the  mam 
and  constant  source  from  which  the  hydrogen  of  vegetable  substances  is 
.ierived. 

§  4.  Source  of  the  oxygen  of  plants. 

We  can  at  olice  perceive,  and  without  difficulty,  the  various  sources 
of  the  oxygen  of  plants ;  though  it  is  difficult  in  this  case  also  to  say 
how  much  they  derive  from  each. 

1°.  The  water  which  they  imbibe  so  largely  consists  in  great  part  of 
oxygen,  and  is  easily  decomposed,  [eight-ninths  of  the  weight  of  water 
are  oxygen.]     This  alone  would  yield  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

2°.  The  atmosphere  contains  HI  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  certain  circumstances  are  known  to  absorb  this 
oxygen.  The  air  fti  which  they  IWe,  therefore,  might  be  another 
source. 

3°.  Carbonic  acid  contains  72  pet  cent,  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and 
this  gas  is  also  known  to  be  absorbed  in  large  (|uantity  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  leaves  of  plants — while  its  solution  in  water  is  admitted 
readily  by  the  roots. 

From  anyone  of  these  sources  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen  might 
readily  be  obtained,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  element  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  that  it  is  everywhere  placed  so  abundantly  within  the  reach  of 
living  beings.  It  is  from  the  first  of  these  sources,  however,  from  the 
water  they  contain,  that  plants  are  believed  to  derive  iheir  principal 
supply.  The  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  will  appear 
when  we  shall  have  considered  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of 
plants,  and  tlie  chemical  changes  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  the 
course  of  the  vegetable  circulation. 

5  5.  Source  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  plants  is  very  small,  compared 
■with  that  of  any  of  the  other  elements  which  enter  into  their  constitu- 
tion. Of  this  you  will  be  reminded,  by  a  reference  to  the  analyses  of 
hay,  oats,  and  potatoes,  exhibited  in  the  second  lecture  (page  30),  which 
shew  that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  these  several  crops,  when  perfectly 
dried  at  240°  F.,  is  respectively  1|,  2^,  and  1^  percent.  In  the  stale 
in  which  they  are  usually  given  to  cattle  they  contain  a  still  less  per 
centage  t.f  nitrogen,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  water  still  present 
in  them.  Thu*raw  potatoes  as  they  are  given  to  cattle  contain  only  i 
of  a  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  hay  li  per  cent.,  and  oats  1-^*  per  cent.,  or  a 
hundred  poundsof  each  contain  5  ounces,  )  pound  5  ounces,  and  1  pound 
14  ounces  respectively. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  this  small  quantity  of  nitrogen 
could  be  of  little  importance  to  the  plant,  especially  since,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  it  does  not  enter  as  a  constituent  into  those  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  woody  fibre,  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  which  plants  pro- 
duce in  the  greatest  abundance,  and    of  which  tbe'r  own  steins  and 

•  0-33,  l:S,  and  1  -87  per  cent.— the  piitoea  containing  also  72  per  cent,  of  water  tin.  ha. 
14,  »ncl  the  oata  15  per  cent.  ' '"°  "** 
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brandies  chieflj'  consist.  The  same  remark,  however,  applies  to  this, 
as  to  many  other  cases  which  present  themselves  to  the  chemist,  during 
his  analyses,  especially  of  organized  substances, — that  those  elements 
which  are  present  only  in  small  quantity  are  as  necessary — as  essential 
— to  the  constitution  of  the  particular  substance  in  which  they  occur,  as 
other  elements  are  of  which  they  contain  much  ;  and  thai  if  these  small 
quantities  are  removed  or  absent,  not  only  are  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  die  substance  materially  altered,  but  it  is  found  also  to 
exercise  a  very  different  influence  on  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This 
latter  observation  will  present  itself  to  you  in  a  very  striking  light,  when 
we  come  hereafter  to  study  the  nutritive  properties  of  ihe  several  kinds 
of  food  by  which  animals  are  chiefly  supported, — and  shall  see  on  what 
elementary  body  their  relative  nutritive  properties  depend,  or  by  ihe 
amount  of  which  their  relative  value  appears  at  least  to  be  indicated. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
an  entire  crop  will  satisfy  you  that  though  small  in  comparative  amount, 
[that  is,  compared  with  the  carbon  and  oxygen  which  plants  coniain,] 
this  element  cannot  be  wiihout  its  due  share  of  importance  in  reference 
to  vegetable  life.  Hay,  as  above  stated,  contains,  as  it  is  stacked,  1^* 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  a  ton  of  hay  contains  30  lbs.  of  this  element.  A 
good  crop  of  liay,  on  land  which  is  depastured  during  the  winter,  will 
amount  to  2  or  2i  tonsf  per  acre.  Taking  2  tons  as  an  average,  the  hay 
from  one  acre  will  contain  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or  from  100  acres  6000  lbs., 
equal  to  2|  tons  of  nitrogen. 

Allowing,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  aftermath,  and  supposing  the 
other  erops  to  coniain  no  more  nitrogen  than  the  hay  does,  the  farmer  of 
five  hundred  acres  will  annually  carry  into  his  slack-yard  at  least  13 
tons  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  hay,  straw,  grain,  and  other  produce. t 

Nature  performs  all  her  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  quantity 
of  materials  she  employs  are  large  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Hence, 
though  comparatwely  small,  the  nitrogen  in  vegetable  substances  is  ah- 
solutely  large.  You  cannot  suppose,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  that 
nitrogen  is  an  element  of  little  consequence  in  reference  to  vegetable 
life;  or  that  in  nature  it  should  be  so  distantly  and  universally  dif- 
fused without  reference  to  soms  important  end.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a 
familiar  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  small  quantities  of  matter  will 
aflfect  the  sensible  properties  of  large  masses,  I  would  recall  to  your 
minds  the  effects  of  seasoning  upon  food,  in  imparling,  when  added  in 
small  quantity  only,  an  agreeable  relish  to  what  would  otherwise  be 

"  In  difTerent  crops  of  hay  Bousaingault  found  in  lliree  several  ye^s  the  following  pro- 
portionB  of  nitrogen ; — 

Hay  dried  at 
280°  F. 

1-04  of  nitrogen  per  cent. 
115 

1-3  "  " 

2  0  "  " 

t  The  Rev,  Mr.  Ogle,  of  Kirkley,  Northumberland,  informs  me  that  some  of  his  land 
near  the  Hall  has  yielded  annually  al  this  rate  for  100  years,  and  without  other  manure  tlian 
the  droppings  from  the  cattle  which  liave  fed  upon  it. 

X  This  average  estimate  pives  but  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  quantity  actually  contained 
in  some  species  of  crops.  Thus  red  clover  with  the  aid  of  gypsum  will  yield  3  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  This  hay  contains  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  (Boussingault)  that 
common  hay  does,  hence  an  acre  of  such  bay  would  coot^u  at  least  180  lbs.  of  niiroges. 
rSee  Lecture  IL,  p.  30.) 
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insipid.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  poipt,  since  I  shall  hereafter  Luve 
occasion  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  facts  in  reference  to  the  con- 
slitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  will  satisfy  you  that,  by  the  agency 
of  comparatively  feeble  causes,  gigantic  effects  are  continually  produced 
in  nature, — and  that  we  can  scarcely  fall  into  a  graver  error  in  reason- 
ing of  natural  processes,  than  by  overlooking  the  agency  of  forms  of  mat- 
'.er  which  present  themselves  to  our  senses  in  minute  quantity  only.  In 
reference  to  insect  life  this  truth  has  been  long  established.  In  the  coral 
reefs  you  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  results  of  the  persevering  la- 
bour of  minute  animals  in  one  element.  When  I  come  to  explain  the 
nature  and  origin  of  soils,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  even  the 
element  on  which  you  labour — the  earth,  on  the  cultivation  of  which 
your  thoughts  and  hands  are  daily  employed — is  occasionally  indebted 
for  some  of  its  most  valuable  properties  to  a  similar  agency,  often  un- 
seen by  you,  and  though  working  for  your  good,  unheeded  and  uu- 
tliought  of. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  nitrogen  derived  by  plants  ?  The  primary 
source  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  We  can  arrive  at  it  by  attain  of  reason- 
ing similar  to  that  which  led  us  to  the  atmosphere  as  the  original  source 
of  the  carbon  of  plants.  Nitrogen  does  not  constitute  an  ingredient  of  any 
of  the  solid  rocks,*  nor  do  we  know  any  other  source  than  the  atmosphere 
from  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  very  large  quantity.  It  exists,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  many  vegetables,  and  it  is  more  largely  present  in  animal 
substances,  but  these  organized  matters  must  themselves  have  drawn 
this  element  from  a  foreign  source,  and  the  atinosphere  is  the  only  one 
from  which  we  can  fairly  assume  it  to  have  been  originally  derived. 

But  though  the  nitrogen,  like  the  carbon  of  plants,  may  thus  be  traced 
to  the  atmosphere — as  its  orginal  source — it  does  not  follow  that  this 
element  is  either  absorbed  directly  from  the  air,  or,  in  an  uncombined 
and  gaseous  state.  Though  the  leaves  of  trees  and  herbs  are  continually 
surrounded  by  nitrogen,  the  constitution  of  plants  may  be  unfitted  foi 
absorbing  it  by  their  leaves.  The  nitrogen  may  not  only  require  to  be 
in  a  state  of  combination  before  it  can  enter  into  the  circulation,  but  it 
nay  also  be  capable  of  gaining  admission  only  by  the  roots.  These 
jioints  are  considered  in  the  following  section. 

§  6.  Form  in  which  the  nitrogen  enters  into  the  circulation  of  plants. 

The  question  as  to  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  tlie  circula- 
lien  of  plants  is  one  which  at  the  present  moment  engages  much  attention. 
It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  with  considerable  care. 

1°.  It  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  good  tillage  to  break  up  and 
loosen  the  soil,  in  order  that  the  air  may  have  access  to  the  dead  vege- 
table matter,  as  well  as  to  the  living  -oots  which  descend  to  considerable 
depths  beneath  the  surface.  When  bus  admitted  to  the  roots,  it  is  im- 
possible that  some  of  the  nitrogen  of  he  atmosphere,  as  well  as  some  of 
its  oxygen,  may  be  directly  absorbed  and  appropriated  by  the  plant 
To  what  extent  this  absorption  of  nitrogen  may  proceed,  however,  we 

■  Excppt  coat,  and  coal  itself  is  of  vegetable  origin.  Throughout  all  rocks  in  which  oi^ 
;anic  remains  are  found,  more  or  less  animal  matter  containing  nitrog„<n  is  to  tie  met  with 
aut  these  remains  are  only  Accidentally  present,  and  they  must  have  derived  their  nitrosefl 
iaruig  life,  either  directly  or  indirecUy,  irom.Uie  almoapher«. 
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have  as  yet  no  expeiimental  results  from  which  we  can  form  any  esti- 
mate. Whether  it  takes  place  at  all  or  not,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  opinion. 

2°.  Theleaves  of  plants,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter,  absorb 
certain  gaseous  substances  from  the  atmosphere,  and  we  might,  therefore, 
expect  that  some  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  would,  by  this  channel,  be 
admitted  into  their  circulation.  This  view,  however,  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made  with  the  view  of  investigating 
the  action  and  functions  of  the  leaves.*  We  are  not  at  liberty,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  any  of  the  nitrogen  which  plants  contain  has  in  this 
way  been  derived  directly  from  the  air.  It  may  be  the  case ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  proved. 

3°.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  nitrogen  enters  the  roots  "of 
plants  in  a  state  of  solution.  But  the  quantity  they  thus  absorb  is  un- 
certain— it  is  supposed  to  be  small,  and  must  be  variable. 

When  water  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel  it  gradually  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  and  nitrogen,  though,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  lec- 
ture, in  proportions  different  from  those  in  which  they  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  whole  quantity  of  the  mixed  gases  thus  taken  up  amounts 
to  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the  water  (Humboldt  and  Gay-Lus- 
sac),  and  in  rain  water  about  |  of  the  whole  consist  of  nitrogen.  One 
hundred  cubic  inches  of  rain  water,  therefore,  will  carry  into  the  soil 
about  2f  inches  of  nitrogen  gas.  But  in  passing  through  the  soil,  the 
water  meets  with  other  soluble  substances  before  it  reaches  the  roots, 
especially  the  deep-seated  roots  of  plants.  It  takes  up  carbonic  acid, 
and  it  dissolves  solid  substances,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  a  property  of  watei 
to  give  off  a  portion  of  the  other  gases  which  it  had  previously  absorbed 
from  the  air. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  rain  water  actually  takes  to  the  roots,  and  car- 
ries with  it  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant,  2  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of 
nitrogen,  and  let  us  calculate  how  much  of  the  nitrogen  it  contains  a 
crop  of  hay  could  in  this  way  derive  from  the  air. 

"  See  subsequent  lecture  "  On  the  structure  aTtdJuTKtions  of  the  severalparts  of  plants." 
The  experiments  above  referred  to  were  made  upon  plants  growing  in  close  vessels,  the 
air  contained  in  which  was  measured  and  examined  (analysed)  both  before  the  plants  were 
introdaced  and  after  they  had  been  some  time  in  the  vessel.  In  these  experiments  tlie 
buUt  of  the  nitrogen  present  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  increase,  but  never  to  dimin- 
ish, in  quantity.  The  conclusion  seems  satisfactory,  that  no  nitrogen  is  abstracted  directly 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves  of  plants.  Yet  Boussingault*  very  justly  remarks,  that 
a  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  too  small  to  be  detected  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
making  these  experiments,  would  be  suf&cient  to  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  is  present  in  all  living  plants;  While,  there- 
fore, we  accord  their  due  weight  to  these  researches  of  the  vegetable  physiologists,  we  are 
not  to  consider  them  as  by  any  means  decisive  of  the  question.  With  this  rational  and  cau- 
tious conclusion,  Liebig  is  not  satisfied ;  he  says,  "  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  takes  part  in  the  processes  of  assimilation  of  plants 
ajid  animals ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  many  plants  emit  the  nitrogen  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  their  roots  either  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  solution  in  water."  (p.  70.)  But  if 
they  occasionally  expire  nitrogen  by  their  leaves,  why  must  this  nitrogen  be  exactly  that 
portion  which  has  previously  been  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  the  uncombined  state,  and  the 
quantity  of  which  is  so  uncertain  and  so  indefinite  1 

[»  Boussingault  details  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  peas,  tre- 
foil, wheat,  and  oats,  grow  in  the  same  pure  siliceous  sand  containing  no  organic  matter,  ano 
watered  them  with  the  same  distilled  water.  The  absolute  quantity  of  nitrogen  increased 
sensibly  in  the  peas  and  trefoil  during  their  gfowth ;  in  the  wheat  and  oats  no  change  could 
be  detected  by  analysis.  From  these  results  he  is  inclined  to  infer  that  the  green  leaves  oi 
the  former  have  the  power  of  sensibly  absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  while  those 
of  the  latter  have  not  this  power — at  least  uncfer  the  circumstances  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  Tliis  conclusion,  however,  s  not  certain,  as  will  presently  be  shewn.— 
See  Ann.  de  CMm.  tt  de  Phys.  Ixvii.  p.  1,  and  ]je!c.  p.  3d3.] 
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The  quant.".y  of  rain  jhat  falls  at  York  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June— during  which  time  the  grass  grows  and  genera  ly  ri- 
pens— is  about  five  inches.*  On  a  square  fooi,  therefore,  there  fall  720 
cubic  inches  of  water,  containing  2  per  cent,  of  iheir  bulk,  or  14  cubic 
inches  of  nitrogen,  weighing  4J  grains.  This  gives  28  lbs.  for  the  q'lan- 
«ilv  of  nitrogen  thus  brought  to  the  soil  over  an  entire  acre.  But  if  we 
ojnsider  how  the  rain  falls  in  our  climate,  we  cannot  sup|)0se  the  grass 
in  a  field  to  absorb  by  its  roots,  and  afterwards  perspire  by  its  leaves, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  This  quantity  would  carry  with  it  9 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  into  the  circulation  of  the  plants— or  little  more  than  a 
sevenih  part  of  the  60  lbs.  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  taken  off  the 
field  in  a  crop  of  hay. 

Such  a  calculation  as  this  affords  at  the  best  but  a  very  rude  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth — it  seems,  however,  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that 
plants  can  derive  from  the  air,  and  in  an  uncombined  stale,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  they  are  found  to  contain — and  that  they  proba- 
bly draw  a  larger  supply  from  certain  compoMnrf*  of  this  elementary  sub- 
stance with  hydrogen  and  oxygen — which  are  known  to  come  within 
the  reach  of  their  roots  and  leaves. 

The  most  important  of  these  compounds,  and  those  perhaps  the  most 
extensively  concerned  in  influencing  vegetation,  are  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid,  the  properties  of  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
lectuie.f  -'--;.     ■ 

§  7.  Absorption  of  ammonia  by  plants. 

That  ammonia  enters  directly  into  the  circulvation  of  plants  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  a  variety  of  considerations.      / 

1°.  Thus  it  is  found  to  be  actually  present/  in  the  juices  of  many 
plants.  In  that  of  the  beet-root,  and  in  those!  of  the  birch  and  maple 
trees,  it  is  assopiated  with  cane  sugar  (Liebi/g.)  In  the  leaves  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  and  of  scurvy  gapgjj^lder  «owers,  and  in  many  fungi, 
it  is  in  combination  with  ,acid  suustances,  and  may  he  detected  by 
mixing  their  juices  witb^quick-lirae. — [Schiibler  Agricultur  Chemie, 
II.,  p.  56.] 

2°.  Some  plants  actually  perspire  ammonia.  Among  these  is  the 
Chenopodium  Olidum,  (stinking  goosefoot),  which  is  described  by  Sir 
William  Hooker  as  "giving  out  a  most  detestable  odour,  compared  to 
putrid  salt  fish."  In  the  odoriferous  matter  given  off  ammonia  is  con- 
tained, and  may  be  detected  by  putting  a  glass  shade  over  tlie  plant, 
and  after  a  time  introducing  a  feather  moistened  with  vinegar  or  dilute 
muriatic  acid. — [Chevalier  Jour,  de  Pharm.  X.,  p.  100.]  It  is  also  pre- 
sent in  the  odoriferous  exhalations  of  many  sweet-smelling  plants  and 
flowers.— [Schubler,  I.,  p.  152.]  • 

3°.  Nearly  all  vegetable  substances,  when  distilled  with  water,  yield 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  ammonia.     Thus  the  leaves  of  hyssop,  and 

"  The  result  of  ex- sriments  made  in  1S34  by  Prof.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Edward  Grav  Th« 
mean  annnal  fall  of  i  ain  at  York  is  about  22  inches.— (See  fifth  Report  of  llie  British  A^ci^ 
tion,  p.  173.> 

t  II  will  be  recollected  that  ammonia  consisis_prone  eqiiivalrnt  of  nifroffen  (V^  uniteH  ta 
three  of  hydrogen  CHs),  being  represented  by  NH3;  and  that  nitric  acid  consists  of  one  of  ni 
trogen  (N)  aad  five  of  oxygen  (Os),  ita    jrmula  being  NO5.— See  Lecture  UI    1-34     ^  "*  *" 
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the  flowers  of  the  lime  tree,  yield  distilled  waitis  in  which  ammonia 
can  be  detected  (Schiibler),  the  seeds  of  plants  thus  distii.ed  yield  it  in 
abundance  (Gay-Lussac),  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  most  vege- 
table extracts  (Liebig). 

4°.  Ammonia  is  also  given  off,  among  other  products,  when  wood  is 
distilled  in  iron  retorts  for  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  acid,  and  by 
a  similar  treatment  it  may  be  obtained  from  many  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

The  above  facts,  however,  are  not  to  be  considered -as  ^•jOj'S  that  am- 
monia enters  directly  into  the  circulation  of  plants  either  ^y  their  roots 
or  by  their  leaves.  That  which  is  associated  with  sugar  :n  the  beet,  may 
Have  been  formed  by  the  same  converting  power  which,  in  the  interior 
of  the  plant,  has  producea  the  sugar  from  carbonic  acid  and  water.  So, 
that  exhaled  by  the  leaves  Df  the  goosefoot,  which  grows  in  waste  places, 
especially  near  the  sea,  may  have  been  produced  during  the  upward 
flow  of  the  sap  or  during  its  passage  over  the  leaf  And  we  know  that 
the  nitrogen  does  not  exist  in  the  state  of  ammonia  in  the  seeds  of  plants, 
or  in  wood,  or  in  coal — though  from  all  of  them  it  may  be  obtained  by 
the  processes  above  described. 

The  production  of  ammonia,  by  the  agency  of  a  high  temperature, 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  familinr  experiment  often  performed, 
though  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The  juice  and  dried  leaf  of  tobac- 
co contain  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash)  and  a  little  ammonia.  But  when 
tobacco  is  burned,  ammonia  in  sensible  quantity  is  given  off  along  with 
the  smoke,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  may  be 
shown  by  bringing  a  lighted  cigar  near  to  reddened  litmus  paper,  when 
the  blue  colour  will  be  restored;  or  to  a  red  rose,  when  the  leaves  will 
become  green  ;  or  to  a  rod  dipped  in  vinegar  or  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 

when  a  white  cloud  will  appear [Kunge,  Einleilung  in  die  technische 

Chemie,  p.  375.] 

In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  given  off  by  the  tobacco  has 
most  probably  been  formed  during  the  combustion,  at  the  expense  of  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  nitrate  of  potash  which  is  present  in  the  leaf 

5°.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  that  ammonia  not  unfrequently  does  enter,  as  such,  into  the 
circulation  of  plants. 

Thus  it  is  proved,  by  long  experience,  that  plants  grow  most  rapidly 
and  most  luxuriantly  when  supplied  with  manure  containing  substances 
of  animal  origin.  These  substances  are  usually  applied  to  the  roots  or 
"leaves  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  decay,  during  which  they  always 
evolve  ammonia.  Putrid  urine  and  night-soil  are  rich  in  ammonia, 
and  ihey  are  among  the  most  efficacious  of  manures.  This  ammonia 
is  supposed  lo  enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants  along  with  the  water 
absorbed  by  their  roots,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  pores  of  their  leaves. 
We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  as  yet  obtained  decisive  proof  that  it 
does  so  enter,  but  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  this  supposition ; 
and  w.ien  we  come  hereafter  lo  consider  minutely  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  Ukely  to  act,  when  within  the  plant,  we  shall  find  the  probabilities 
derived  from  practical  experience  lo  be  strengthened  by  the  deductions 
of  theory. 

B  ut  though  the  facta  so  long  observed  in  reference  to  the  action  -u  an 
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imal  man  ires  upon  vegetation,  justify  ns  in  believing  that  ammonia, 
actually  enters  into  the  roots,  and  perhaps  into  the  leaves,  of  plants — we 
ought  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  all  the  nitrogen  which  plants  are  ca- 
pable of  deriving  frtm  decaying  animal  matter  must  enter  into  tneir  cir- 
culation in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Other  soluble  compounds  containing 
nitrogen  are  formed  during  the  decay  of  animal  substances — they  ac- 
tifally  exist  largely  in  the  liquid  manures  of  the  stable  and  fold-yard, 
and  they  can  scarcely  fail,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  This  urea  is  a  substance  con- 
taining much  nitrogen,  which  exists  in  the  urine  or  excrements  of  most 
animals,  and  by  its  decomposition  produces  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
But  being  very  soluble,  this  substance  may  enter  directly  into  the  roots, 
and  may  be  there  decomposed,  and  made  to  give  up  its  nitrogen  to  the 
living  plant.  To  other  compound  substances  of  animal  origin  the  same 
observation  may  apply,* — so  that  while  the  fact,  that  animal  manure  in 
a  state  of  fermentation  is  very  beneficial  to  vegetation,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  rendering  it  highly  probable  that  the  ammonia  which  such 
manure  contains,  enters  direcdy  and  supplies  much  nitrogen  to  the 
growing  plants,  it  must  not  be  entirely  left  out  of  view  that,  in  nature,  a 
portion  of  the  nitrogen,  derived  from  animal  substances,  may  be  ob- 
tained immediately  from  other  compounds  in  which  ammonia  does  not 
exist. 

To  what  amount  ammonia  actually  enters  into  the  circulation  of 
plants,  or  how  much  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain  it  actually  supplies, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Were  it  abundantly  present  in  the 
soil,  its  great  solubility  would  enable  it  to  enter,  with  the  water  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  in  almost  unlimited  quantity.  In  a  subsequent  section  we 
shall  consider  the  conditions  under  which  ammonia  is  produced  in  nature, 
the  comparative  abundance  in  which  it  exists  on  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  extent  of  the  influence  it  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  on  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

§  8.  Absorption  of  nitric  acid  hy  plants. 
1°.  That  ammonia  is  actually  present  in  the  juices  of  many  living 
vegetables  has  been  adduced,  as  a  kind  of  presumptive  evidence,  that 
this  compound  is  direcdy  absorbed  by  plants.  A  similar  presumption 
is  offered  in  favour  of  the  direct  entrance  of  nitric  acid,  by  its  invariable 
presence  in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,  in  the 
juices  of  certain  common  and  well  known  plants.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be 
always  contained  in  the  juices  of  the  tobacco  plant,  of  the  sunflower,  of 
the  goosefootif  and  of  common  borage.  The  nettle  is  also  said  to  con- 
tain it,  and  it  has  been  detected  in  the  grain  of  barley.J  It  exists  pro- 
bably in  the  juices  of  many  other  plants  in  which  it  has  not  hitherto 

*  Thus  It  may  be  applied  more  strongly  to  the  hippuric  add,  which  exists  in  the  urine  c.j 
the  horse,  and  other  herbivorous  animals.  This  acid  decomposes  naturally  into  bcnzoa 
acid  and  ammonia.  The  sweet-scented  vernal-grass  (AiUhoxanthum  Odoraium}  by  whic.-. 
hay  is  perfumed,  owes  its  agreeable  odour  to  the  presence  of  this  benzoic  add.  It  may 
therefore,  be  supposed  that,  where  calfle  and  horees  graze,  the  grasses  actually  absorb  the 
hippuric  acid  contained  in  the  urine,  which  reaches  their  roots,  decompose  it  as  it  ascends 
with-the  sap,  appropriate  its  nitrogen,  and  exhale  the  odoriferous  benzoic  acid. 

t  Chenqpodii.'m,  probably  in  all  the  species  of  this  genus. — See  Liebig,  p.  82. 

X  Grisenthwaite  (iVeto  Theory  of  Agriculture,  p.  106)  says,  it  is  always  present  in  barley  is 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda. — ;S'£e  Apphidix. 
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been  sought  for.  Wure  we,  therefore,  entitled,  from  the  mere  presence 
of  this  acid  in  plants,  to  infer  that  it  had  really  entered  by  their  roots  or 
leaves,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  drawing  our  conclusion.  But, 
like  ammonia,  it  may  have  been  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  living  ve- 
getable ;*  and  hence  the  fact  of  its  presence  proves  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  state  ip  which  the  nitrogen  it  contains  entered  into  the  circulation  of 
the  plant. 

2°.  But  nitric  acid,  like  ammonia,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
growing  crop,  whether  of  corn  or  of  grass.  Animal  matters,  as  we  have 
seen,  give  off  ammonia  during  their  decay,  and  manures  are  rich  and 
efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  animal  manure  they  contain. 
The  crop  produced  also  is  valuable  and  rich  in  nitrogen  in  like  propor- 
tion. Therefore,  as  already  stated,  it  is  inferred  that  ammonia  enters 
directly  into  the  living  plant,  and  supplies  it  with  nitrogen. 

The  effect  of  nitric  acid,  is  similar  in  kind,  and  perhaps  equal  in  de- 
gree. Applied  to  the  young  grass  or  sprouting  shoots  of  grain,  it  has- 
tens and  increases  their  growth,  it  occasions  a  larger  produce  of  grain, 
and  this  grain,  as  when  ammonia  is  employed,  is  richer  in  gluten,  and 
more  nutritious  in  its  quality.f  An  equal  breadth  of  the  same  field 
yields  a  heavier  produce,  and  that  produce,  weight  for  weight,  contains 
more  when  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda  have  been  applied  in  certain 
quantities  to  the  young  plants  which  grow  upon  it.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  acid  of  the  nitrates,  in  some  form  or  other, 

•  When  the  beet-root  arrives  at  maturity,  the  su^ar  begins  to  diminish,  and  saltpetre  or 
other  nitrates  to  be  formed,  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  ammonia  which  the  juice  pre- 
viously contaiaed.-^ecroizelles,  Jour,  de  Phar.,  X.,  p.  42. 

t  The  analogous  efifecfs  of  ammoniacal  manures  and  of  the  nitrates  on  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  gluten  and  starch  in  grain,  are  shown  by  the  following  experiments  : 

Hermbstaedt  sowed  equal  quantities  of  the  same  wheat,  on  equal  plots  of  the  same  ground, 
and  manured  them  with  equal  weights  of  different  manures.  TJien  from  100  parts  of  each 
sample  of  grain  produced,  he  obtained  starch  and  gluten  in  the  following  proportions : 

Without  manure         .... 

With  vegetable  manure  (rotted 
-  potatoe  haulm) 

With  cow  dung     - 

With  pigeons'  dung 

With  horse  dung    - 

With  goats'  dung 

With  sheep  dung  -    - 

With  dried  night-soil  -    - 

With  dried  ox-blood  -    - 

With  dried  human  urine    -    - 
The  manures  employed  by  Hermbstaedt  are  supposed,  during  lermentation,  to  evolve 
more  ammonia  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  list ; 
while  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  pipduce  obtained  by  the  use  of  each,  afford  the  chief  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  this  ammonia  actually  enters  into  and  yields  nitrogen  to 

Mr.  Hyelt  found  in  flour  raised  on  two  patches  of  the  same  land  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
one  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  the  other  undressed,  the  following  proportions : 

Gluten.  Starch. 

In  the  nitrated     -  23-25  49'5 

In  the  unnitrated     -    -    19-  55-5 

And  Mr.  Daubeny,  [Three  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  p.  76,]  in  flour  from  wheat  tcr  -dressed 
with  saltpetre,  found —  ,     ,  ,  . 

In  the  nitrated    -  15  per  cent,  of  gluten. 

In  the  unnitrated    -    ■    .    -    13        "  " 

These  differences  are  not  so  striliing  as  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  but  they  are  precisely 

ihe  same  in  kind,  and  lead  to  the  same  general  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 

Ilaenc6  ofthe  nitrates  on  vegelation.    Accurate  and  repeated  experiments  on  the  precise 

effects  of  the  nitrates  are  still  much  to  be  desired. 

[*  SchiJbler.    Gravdsatze  der  Agricultur  Chame,  II.  p.  170.] 
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is  capable  of  entering    itc  the  circalalion  of  living  planis — and  of  yield- 
ing to  them,  in  whole    r  in  part,  the  nitrogen  they  contain. 

But  here,  again,  as  n  the  case  of  ammonia,  we  are  at  fault  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  nitrjgen  which  plants  in  a  state  of  nature  actually 
derive  from  nitric  acid  or  the  nitrates.  The  compounds  of  this  acid  with 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  (the  nitrates  of  th-jse  substances),  are 
all  very  soluble  in  water.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid,  therefore,  which 
enters  by  the  roots  of  plants,  could  easily  convey  inlo  their  circulation 
far  more  of  these  nitrates  than  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  they  require — for  the  formation  of  all  their  parts 
and  products.  But  so  it  might  of  ammonia  or  its  salts,  as  has  already 
jeen  shown.  I  shall  hereafter  lay  before  you  certain  considerations 
which  may  probably  lead  us  to  approximate  conclusions  in  regard  to 
'.he  relative  influence  exercised  by  these  two  compounds  on  the  general 
vegetation  of  the  globe. 


Conclusions. — Respecting  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  the 
circulaiion  of  plants,  we  have  therefore,  I  think,  fairly  arrived  at  these 
deduciions: 

1°.  That  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  may,  to  a  small  extent,  enter 
directly  into  the  living  vegetable  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  in  solution 
in  water>  but  that  supposing  nitrogen  to  be  in  this  way  appropriated*  by 
the  plant,  the  quantity  so  taken  up  could  form  only  a  small  quantity  of 
that  which  vegetables  actually  contain. 

2°.  That  ammonia  is  capable  of  entering  into  plants  in  very  large 
quantity,  and  of  yielding  nitrogen  to  them,  and  ihat  in  European  agri- 
culture, which  employs  fermenting  animal  manure  as  an  important 
means  of  promoting  v.egetable  growth,  it  does  appear  to  yield  to  cultiva- 
ted plants  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain. 

3°.  That  nitric  acid,  in  like  manner,  is  capable  of  entering  into  and 
giving  np  its  nitrogen  to  plants ;  and  that  where  this  acid  is  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  culture,  the  crops  obtained  owe  part  of  their  nitrogen 
to  the  quantity  of  this  compound  which  has  been  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing plants.  The  same  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  nitric  acid — when,  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  it  exists  or  is  pi:o- 
duced  naturally  in  the  soil.  ■     • 

4°.  That  other  compound  bodies,  such  as  are  contained  in  urine,  or  are 
produced  during  the  decay  of  animal  matter,  may  also  enter  into  the 
circulation  of  plants,  and  yield  nitrogen  to  pjomote  their  growth. 

On  the  whole,  hgwever,  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
plant"!  are  mainly  dependent  on  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  for  the  nitro- 
gen they  contain  ;  and  that  they  obtain  it  most  readily,  and  with  least 
labour,  so  to  speak,  from  these  compounds, — though  nature  has  kindly 
fitted  them  fijr  deriving  a  stinted  supply  from  other  sources,  when  these 
substances  are  not  present  in  sufficierj  abundance. 

How  far  each  of  these  compounds  is  employed  by  nature,  as  an  in- 
strument in  promoting  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

■  Liebi^  and  others  say  (hit  plants  arc  incapable  of  appropriating  or  assimilatlns  the  nitro 
gci.  which  enters  into  Ihcic  circulation  in  the  simple  slate.  We  sliall  consLler  this  quea- 
tioa  hereaf<dr. 


LECTURE  y. 

How  does  the  food  enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants— Structure  uf  the  several  paria  of 
,  plants— Fun:lions  of  the  root— Course  of  the  sap— Cause  of  its  asct lit— Functions  of 

the  stem— of  the  leaves— and  of  the  bark— Circumstances  by  which  the  exercise  of  these 

functions  is  modiiied. 

.  Having  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  source  from  which  plants 
derive  the  elementary  substances  of  which  their  solid  parts  consist,  and  of 
the  Slates  of  combination  in  which  these  elements  enter  into  the  vegeta- 
ble circulation, — the  next  step  in  our  inquiry  is — how  are  these  substan- 
ces admitted  into  the  interior  of  living  plants — and  under  what  condi- 
tions or  regulations?  We  are  thus  led  to  study  the  structure  and  func- 
tipns  of  the  several  parts  of  plants,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
exercise  of  these  functions  is  observed  to  be  modified. 

§  1.   General  structure  of  plants,  and  of  their  several  parts. 

Plants  consist  essentially  of  three  parts — the  roots,  the  stem,  and  the  • 
leaves.     The   former  spread  themselves  in   various  directions  through 
the  soil,  as  the  latter  do  through  the  air,  and  the  stem  is  dependent  for  its 
food  and  increase  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  roots  shoot  out  and  ex- 
tend, and  on  the  number  and  luxuriance  of  the  leaves. 

We  shall  obiain  a  clearer  idea  ofthe  relative  structure  of  these  several 
parts  by  first  directing  our  attention  to  that  of  the  stem. 

The  stem  consists  apparently  of  four  parts — the  pith,  the  wood,  the 
bark,  and  the  medullary  rays.  The  pith  and  the  medullary  rays,  how- 
ever, are  similarly  constituted,  and  are  only  prolongations  of  one  and 
the  same  substance.  The  pith  forms  a  solid  cylinder  of  soft  and  spongy 
matter,  which  ascends  through  the  central  part  ofthe  stem,  and  varies 
in  thickness  with  the  species  and  with  the  age  of  the  trunk  or  branch. 
The  wood  surrounds  the  pith  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  is  itself 
covered  by  another  hollow  cylinder  of  bark.  In  trees  or  branches  of 
considerable  age  the  wood  consists  of  two  parts,  the  oldest  orheart  wood,, 
often  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  the  newer  external  wood  or  alburnum, 
which  is  generally  softer  and  less  dense  than  the  heart  wood.  The  barli 
also  is  easily  separated  into  two  portions,  the  inner  bark  or  liber,  and 
the  epidermis  or  outer  covering  of  the  tree.  The  pith  and  the  bark  are 
connected  together  by  thin  vertical  columns  or  partitions,  which  inter- 
ssct  ihe  wood  and  divi'"'e  it  into  triangular  segments.  A  cross  section 
ofthe  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree  exhibits  these  thin  columns  extending 
in  the  foiir.  of  rays,  or  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference.  Tho-jgh  they  form  in  reality  thin  and  continuous 
verti.ial  plates,  yet  from  the  appearance  they  present  in  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  piet;  of  ivood,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  medulla- 
'y  rays. 

These  several  parts  of  the  stem  are  composed  of  bundles  of  small 
tubes  or  hollow  cylin  irical  vessels  of  various  size.=,  and  of  different 
kinds,  the  struC'ue  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  studv-     They 
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are  all  intended  to  contain  liquid  and  gaseous  substances,  and  to  convey 
them  in  a  vertical,  and  sometimes  in  a  horizontal,  direction.  The 
tubes  whici  compose  the  wood  and  bark  are  arranged  vertically,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  on  examining  a  piece  of  wood  even  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  are  intended  to  convey  the  sap  upwards  to  the  leaves  and  down- 
wards to  the  roots.  Those  of  which  the  pith  and  medullary  plates  con- 
sist are  arranged  horizontally,  and  appear  to  be  intended  to  maintain  a 
lateral  intercourse  between  the  pith  and  the  bark — perhaps  even  to  place 
ihe  heart  of  the  tree  within  the  influence  of  the  external  air. 

The  root,  though  prior  in  its  origin  to  the  stem,  may  nevertheless  for 
llie  purpose  of  illustration  be  considered  as  its  downward  and  lateral 
prolongation  into  the  earth — as  the  branches  are  its  upward  prolonga- 
tion into  the  air.*  When  they  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  they  differ  little  in  their  internal  structure  from  the  stem  itself. 
As  they  taper  off,  however,  first  the  her"t  wood,  then  the  pith,  gradual- 
ly disappear,  till,  towards  their  extremities,  they  consist  only  of  a  so'' 
central  woody  part  and  its  covering  of  soft  bark.  These  are  connected 
with,  or  are  respectively  prolongations  of,  the  new  wood  and  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches.  At  the  extreme  points  of  the  roots  the  bark  be- 
'  comes  white,  soft,  spongy,  and  full  of  pores  and  vessels.  It, is  by  these 
•  spongy  extremities  only,  or  chiefly,  thai:  liquid  and  gaseous  substances 
are  capable  either  of  entering  into,  or  of  making  their  escape  from,  the 
interior  of  the  root. 

The  branches  and  twigs  are  extensions  of  the  trunk;  and  of  the 
former,  the  leaves  may  be  considered  as  a  still  further  extension.  The 
fibres  of  the  leaf  are  minute  ramifications  of  the  woody  matter  of  the 
twigs,  are  connected  through  them  with  the  wood  of  the  branches  and 
stems,  and  from  this  wood  receive  the  sap  which  they  contain.  The  ' 
green  part  of  the  leaf  may  be  considered  as  a  special  expansion  of  the 
bark,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  act  upon  the  air,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
spongy  mass  into  which  the  bark  is  changed  at  the  extremity  of  the  root, 
is  fitted  to  act  upon  the  water  and  other  substances  it  meets  with  in  the 
soil.  For  as  the  fibres  of  the  leaf  are  connected  with  the  wood  of  the 
stem,  so  the  green  part  of  the  leaf  is  connected  with  its  bark,  and  from 
this  green  part  the  sap  first  begins  to  descend  towatds  the  root. 

§  2.   The  functions  of  the  root. 
The  position  in  which  the  roots  of  plants  in  their  natural  state  are  ge- 
nerally placed,  has  hitherto  prevented  their  functions  from  being  so  ac- 
curately investigated  as  those  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  stem.     While, 
therefore,  the  main  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve  are  universally 

•  The  correctness  of  this  comparison  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  trees,  the  branch 
■f  planted  will  become  a  root,  and  the  roof,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  will  gradually  be  trans- 
toniietl  into  a  branch.  The  banana  in  the  forest,  and  the  currant  tree  in  our  gardens,  are 
familiar  instances  of  trees  spontaneously  planting  their  branches,  and  causing  them  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  roots.  In  like  manner,  "  if  the  stem  of  a  young  plum  or  cherry-tree, 
rir  (If  a  willow,  be  bent  in  the  autumn  so  that  one-half  of  the  top  can  be  laid  in  the  earth  and 
one-halfof  the  root  beat  the  same  time  taken  carefully  up — sheltered  at  tirst  and  after- 
wards gradually  exposed  to  the  cold — and  if  in  the  following  year  the  remaining  part  of  the 
top  and  root  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  branches  of  the  top  will  become  roots,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  roots  will  become  branches,  producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fniitin  due 
season. — [Lonioa^s  Encychpcudia  of  A^icultUTe.'\  The  tree  is  thus  reversed -in  position, 
and  the  roMs  and  branches  being  thus  mutually  convertit  fe  cajinot  be  materially  unlike  in 
geneiul  Bliucture. 
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snown  and  understood,  the  precise  way  in  whicTj  these  ends  a-e  accom 
plished  by  the  roots,  and  the  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  are 
still  to  a  considerable  degree  matters  of  dispute. 

I.  It  appears  certain  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing water  in  large  quantity  from  the  soil,  and  of  transmitting  it  upwards 
to  the  stem.  The  amount  of  water  thus  absorbed  depends  greatly  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  climate  in  which  a  plant  grows,  but 
much  also  upon  the  specific  structure  of  its  leaves  and  the  extent  of  its 
foliage. 

II.  The  analogy  of  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that,  when  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture,  the  roots  should 
also  be  capable  of  absorbing  gaseous  substances  from  the  air  which 
pervades  the  soil.  Experiment,  however,  has  not  yet  shown  this  to  be 
the  case. 

We  know,  however,  that  they  are  capable  of  absorbing  gases  through 
the  medium  of  water.  For  if  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  placed  in  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  solution,  this  gas  is  found  gradu- 
ally to  disappear.  It  is  extracted  from  the  water  by  the  roots.  And  if 
the  water  in  which  the  roots  are  immersed  be  contained  in  a  bottle  only 
partially  filled  with  the  liquid,  while  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  at- 
mospheric air,  the  oxygen  in  this  air  will  also  slowly  diminish.  It  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  roots  through  the  medium  of  the  water.* 

Again,  if  in  the  place  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  this  bottle,  carbonic 
acid  be  substituted,  the  plant  will  droop  and  in  a  few  days  will  die.  The 
same  \yill  take  place,  if  instead  of  common  air  or  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
gen or  hydrogen  gases  be  introduced  into  the  bottle.  The  plant  will  not 
live  when  its  roots  are  exposed  to  the  sole  action  of  any  of  thrf  three. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  roots  of  plants  absorb  gaseous  sub- 
stances from  the  air  which  surrounds  their  roots,  at  least  indirectly  and 
through  the  medium  of  water.  It  appears  also  that  from  this  air  they 
have  the  power  of  selecting  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen  when  this  gas  is 
present  in  it.  Thirdly,  that  though  they  can  absorb  carbonic  acid  to  a 
limited  amount  without  injury  to  the  plant,  yet  that  a  copious  supply  of 
this  gas,  unmixed  with  oxygen,  is  fatal  to  vegetable  life.  This  ceduction 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  localities  where  carbonic  acid  ascends 
through  fissures  in  the  subjacent  rocks  and  saturates  the  soil,  the  growth 
of  grass isfound  to  be  very  much  retarded.  And,  lastly,  since  nitrogen 
is  believed  not  to  be  in  itself  noxious  to  vegetable  life,  the  death  of  the 
plant  in  water  surrounded  by  this  gas,  is  supposed  to  imply  that  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen  is  necessary  about  the  roots  of  a  growing  and  healthy 
plant,  and  that  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the  roots  is  constantly  to 
absorb  this  oxygen. 

This  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  dark,  llio 
leaves  of  plants  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere ;  for  we  have  al- 
ready seen  reason  to  expect  that,  from  their  analogous  structure,  the  roofs 
and  leaves  in  similar  circumstances  should  perform  also  analog  lus  func- 
tions.    At  the  same  time,  if  the  roots  do  require  the  access  anc  presence 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  water  absorbs  about  4  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  air  from  the  at 
mosphere,  of  which  aborf.  one-third  13  oxygen.  If  the  roots  extract  this  oxygen  from  the 
water,  the  latt«r  will  again  drink  in  a  fresh  portion  from  the  atmospheric  air  which  Ooata 
ablreit. 

4* 
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of  oxygen  in  the  soil,  it'would  further  appear  that  those  of  some  planti 
reijuire  it  more  than  those  of  others.;  inasmuch  as  son;"  genera,  lilse  the 
grasses,  love  an  opin  and  friable  soil,  into  which  (he  air  is  more  cora- 
Iiletely  excluded. —  Sprengel,    '^hemie,  II.,  p.  337.] 

III.  We  have  it  a  former  ..-ature  (IV.  p.  64)  concluded  from  .facts 
there  stated,  that  solid  substai,;es,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  accorn- 
pany  this  liquid  when  it  enters  into  the' circulation  of  the  plant.  This 
appears  to  be  true  both  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  Potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  thus  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  plants, 
as  well  as  those  substances  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  to  which  the 
observations  made  in  the  fourth  lecture  were  intended  more  especially  to 
apply.  Even  silica,"'  considered  to  be  almost  insoluble  in  water,  enters 
by  the  roots,  and  is  found  in  some  cases  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
stem.  Some  persons  have  hence  been  led  to  conclude  that  solid  sub- 
stances, undissolved,  if  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  may  be  drawn  into 
the  pores  of  the  root  and  may  then  be  carried  by  the  sap  upwards  to  the 
stem. 

Considered  as  a  mere  question  of  vegetable  mechanics,  argued  as  such 
among  physiologists,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  adopt  or  reject 
this  opinion.  One  physiologist  may  slate  that  the  pores  by  which  the 
food  enters  into  the  roots  are  so  minute  as  to  baffle  the  powers  of  the  best 
constructed  microscope,  and,  therefore,  that  to  no  panicles  of  solid  mat- 
ter can  they  by  possibility  give  admission — while  another  may  believe 
solid  matter  to  be  capable  of  a  mechanical  division  so  minute  as  to  pass 
through  the  pores  of  the  finest  membrane.  As  to  the  mere  fact  itself,  it 
matters  not  which  is  right,  or  which  of  the  two  we  follow.  The  adoption 
of  the  latter  opinion  ijnplies  in  itself  merely  that  foreign  substances, 
unnecessary,  perhaps  injurlousto  vegetable  life,  may  be  carried  forward 
by  the  flowing  juices  until  in  some  still  part  of  the  current,  or  in  some 
narrower  vessel,  they  are  arrested  and  there  permanently  lodged  in  the 
soHd  substance  of  the  plant. 

By  inference,  hov.-ever,  the  adoption  of  this  opinion  implies  also,  that 
the  inorganic  substances  found  in  plants, — those  which  remain  in  the 
form  of  ash  when  the  plant  is  burrred, — arc  accidental  only,  not  essential 
to  its  constitution.  For  since  they  may  have  been  introduced  in  a  mere 
state  of  minute  mechanical  division  suspended  in  the  sap,  ihey  ought  to 
consist  of  such  substances  chiefly  as  the  soil  contains  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  they  ought  to  vary  in  kind  and  relative  quantify  with 
every  variation  in  the  soil.  In  a  clay  land  the  ash  should  consist  chiefly 
of  alumina,!  in  a  sandy  soil  chiefly  of  silica.  But  if,  as  chemical  in- 
quiry appears  to  indicate,  the  nature  of  the  ash  is  not  accidental,  but  es- 
sential, and  in  some  degree  constant,  even  in  very  different  soils,  this 
latter  inference  is  inadmissible; — and  in  reasoning  backwards  from  this 
fact,  we  find  ourselves  constrained  to  reject  the  opinion  that  substances 
are  capable  of  entering  into  the  roots  of  plants  in  a  solid  state — and  this 
without  reference  at  all  to  the  mechanical  question,  as  to  the  relative  size 
if  the  pores  of  the  spongy  roots  or  of  the  jiarticles  into  which  solid  mat- 
ter may  be  divided. 

*  Silica  is  t.ie  name  given  by  ctiemists  to  llie  pure  matter  of  flint  or  of  rock  crystal    Sand 
■nd  sanctstonss  consist  almost  entirely  of  .lilico. 
Alumina  is  the  pij-e  eartli  of  clay. 
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IV.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration,  of  the  alleged  selezting 
power  of  the  roots,  which,  if  rightly  attributed  to  them,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed. It  is  a  function,  however,  the  existence  of  which  is  disputed  by 
many  eminent  physiologists.  But  as  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  it  will 
malerially  influence  our  reasonings,  as  well  as  our  theoretical  views,  ir 
^  regard  to  some  of  ihe  most  vital  ])rocesses  of  vegetation, — it  will  be  pro- 
per to  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  on  which  this  power  is  assigned  to 
the  roots  of  plants. 

1°.  The  leaves,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  possess  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  of  selecting  from  the  atmosphere  one  or  more  gaseous  sub- 
starces,  leavinsr  the  nitrogen,  chiefly,  unchanged  in  bulk.  The  absorp 
tion  of  carbonii  acid  and  the  diminution  of  the  oxygen  in  the  experi 
mcnts  above  described,  appear  to  be  analogous  effects,  and  would  seeio 
to  imply  in  the  roots  the  existence  of  a  similar  power. 

2°.  Dr.  Daubeny  found  that  pelargoniums,  hsLiley  (hordeum  vulgare), 
and  the  winged  pea  {lotus  tetragonolobus),  though  made  to  grow  in  a 
soil  containing  much  stroniia,*  appeared  to  absorb  none  of  this  earth,  foi 
none  was  found  in  the  ash  left  by  the  stem  and  roots  of  the  plant  when 
burned.  In  like  manner  De  Saussure  observed  that  polygonum  persi- 
caria  refused  to  absorb  acetate  of  lime  from  the  soil,  though  it  freely  took 
up  common  salt — [Lindley's  Theory  of  HorlicuUure,  p.  19.] 

3°.  Plants  of  different  species,  growing  in  the  same  soil,  leave,  when 
burned,  an  ash  which  in  every  case  contains  either  different  substances, 
or  the  same  substances  in  unlike  proportions.  Thus  if  a  bean  and  a 
grain  of  wheat  be  grown  side  byside,  the  stem  of  the  plant  from  the  lat- 
ter seed  will  he  found  to  contain  silica,  from  the  former  none.f 

4°.  But  the  same  plant  grown  in  soils  unlike  in  character  and  com- 
position, contains  always — -if  ihcy  are  present  in  the  soil  at  all — very  • 
nearly  the  saine  kindj  of  earthy  matters  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
Thus  the  stalks  of  corn  plants,  of  the  grasses,  of  the  bamboo,  and  of  many 
others,  always  contain  silica,  in  whatever  soil  they  grow,  or  at  least  are 
capable  of  growing  with  any  degree  of  luxuriance. 

Whh  the  view  of  testing  this  point,  Lampadius  prepared  five  square 
patches  of  ground,  manured  them  with  equal  quantities  of  a  mixture  of 
horse  and  cow  dung,  sowed  ihem  with  equal  measures  of  the  same 
wlieat,  and  on  four  of  these  patches  strewed  respectively  five  pounds  of 
finely  powdered  quartz  (siliceous  sand),  of  chalk,  of  alumina,  and  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  left  one  undressed.  The  produce  of  seed 
from  each,  in  the  above  order,  weighed  24i,  28j,  26i,  2li,  arid  20  ounces 
respectively.  The  grain,  chaff,  and  straw,  from  each  of  the  patches 
left  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  ash-^the  weights  varying  only  from_3-7 
lo  4-08  per  cent.,  and  the  roots  and  chaff  being  richest  in  inorganic  mat- 
ter,     ''he  relative  proportions  of  silicu,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia, 

*  WatPi  Jd  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  fitnntia.  Sfrontia  is  an  earthy  substance  resem 
blinslimc,  wliich  is  found  in  certain  raclcs  and  mineral  veins,  but  which  hasnc  hilherto  been 
observed  in  tlie  ashes  of  plants. 

.  *  It  is  nr.l  striclly  correct  thai  Ihe  bean  will  absorb  no  silica,  but  the  quantity  it  will  take  up 
will  be  only  one-thirf*»enth  of  ihdt  lalien  up  by  Ihe  wheat  plant— Ihe  per  cenlage  of  silica  in 
tlie  ash  of  bean  si  raw  beina,  arcnrrlinii  to  Sprengei.  only  f)-22,  while  ui  wheat  straw  it  is  287 
per  cent.    Pea  straw  contains  four  times  a.f  much  as  that  of  ihe  bean,  or  0-996  per  cent. 

J  For  more  preciie  information  on  this  jioint,  see  the  subsequent  lectures,  "  Onlht  inap 
game  eonatituenta  tfflants^"  <Fart  11.) 
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were  the  same  in  all. — [Meyen  Jahresbericht,  1839,  p.  1.]  Provided, 
therefore,  the  substances  which  plants  prefer  he  present  in  the  soil,  the 
kind  of  inorganic  matter  they  take  up,  or  of  ash  they  leave,  is  not  male- 
rially  affected  by  the  presence  of  other  substances,  even  in  somewhai 
larger  quantity. 

These  facts  all  point  to  the  same  oonclusion,  that  the  roots  have  the 
power  of  selecting  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  those  substances 
which  are  best  fitted  to  promote  the  growth  or  to  maintain  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  plants  they  are  destined  to  feed. 

5°.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  roots  of  certain  plants  refuse  to 
absorb  nitrate  of  strontia  and  acetate  of  lime,  though  presented  to  them 
in  a  state  of  solution — the  same  is  true  of  certain  coloured  solutions  which 
have  been  found  incapable  of  finding  their  way  into  the  circulation  of 
plants  whose  roots  have  been  immersed  in  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation  that  the  roots  absorb  solutions  con- 
taining substances  which  speedily  cause  the  death  of  the  plant.  Arsenic, 
opium,  salts  of  iron,  of  lead,  and  of  copper,  and  many  other  substances, 
are  capable  of  being  absorbsd  in  quantities  which  prove  injurious  to  the 
living  vegetable — and  on  this  ground  chiefly  many  physiologists  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  by  nature  endowed  with  any 
definite  and  constant  power  of  selection  at  all.  But  this  argument  is  of 
equal  force  against  the  possession  of  such  a  power  by  animals  or  even  by 
man  himself;  since,  with  our  more  perfect  discriminating  powers,  aided 
by  our  reason  too,  we  every  day  swallow  with  our  food  what  is  more  or 
less  injurious,  and  occasionally  even  fatal,  to  human  life.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  roots  are  so  constituted  as  (1°)  to  be  able  generally  to  select  from  the 
soil,  in  preference,  those  substances  which  are  most  suitable  to  the.  naturo 
of  the  plant — (2°)  where  these  are  not  to  be  met  with,  to  admit  certain 
others  in  their  steadf — (3°)  to  refuse  admission  also  to  certain  substan- 
ces likely  to  injure  the  plant,  though  unable  to  discriminate  and  reject 
every  thing  hurtful  or  uabeneficial  which  may  be  presented  to  them  in 
a  state  of  solution. 

The  object  of  nature,  indeed,  seems  to  be  to  guard  the  plant  against 
the  more  common  and  usual  dangers  only — not  against  such  as  rarely 
present  themselves  in  the  situations  in  which  it  is  destined  to  grow,  or 
against  substances  which  are  unlikely  even  to  demand  admissifln  into  its 
roots.  How  useless  a  waste  of  skill,  if  I  may  so  speak,  would  it  have 
been  to  endow  the  roots  of  each  plant  with  the  power  of  distinguishing 
em'  rejecting  opium  and  arsenic  and  the  thousand  other  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  the  physiologist  can  present  to  them,  but  which  in  a  state 
of  nature — on  its  natural  soil  and  in  its  natural  climate — the  living  vege- 
table is  never  destined  to  encounter! 

"  I  may  here  remark  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  power  whicli  these  circum- 
stances  seem  to  show  the  roots  of  plants  to  possess.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen,  nitro^^en, 
and  carbonic  acid,  in  equal  quantities,  water  will  prefer  and  wiU  select  the  latter.  From  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia,  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  will  select  and  separate  the  former. 
Is  it  jjireasonable  to  suppose  the  roo;s  of  plants— the  organs  ofalivingbeing—tj  be  endowed 
with  powers  of  discrimination  at  least  as  great  as  those  possessed  by  dead  matter? 

t  This  oonclusion  is  not  strictly  contained  in  the  premises  above  slated,  but  the  facts  from 
which  it  is  drawn  wiU  be  fully  explained  in  treating  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  planH. 
ills  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  view  of  what  appears  ti)  beth« 
true  powers  of  discrimination  posscise-    by  the  root. 
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V.  Another  function  of  tlie  roots  of  planta,  in  regard  to  which  physiol- 
ogists are  divided  in  opinion  at  the  present  day,  is  what  is  called  their 
excrelory  power. 

1°.  When  barley  or  other  grain  is  caused  to  germinate  in  pure  chalk, 
acetate  of  lime*  is  uniformly  found  to  be  mixed  with  it  after  the  germi- 
nation is  somewhat  advanced  (Becquerel  and  Mateucci,  Ann.  de  Chem^ 
et  de  Phys*,  1  v.,  p.  310.)  In  this  case  the  acetic  acid  must  have  been  given 
off  (excreted)  by  the  young  roots  during  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

This  fact  may  be  considered  ^s  the  foundation  of  the  excretory  theory 
as  it  is  called.  This  theory,  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Decan- 
iolle,  and  illustrated  by  the  apparently  convincing  experiments  of  Ma- 
caire,  (Ann,  de  Chim,  etde  Phys.,  lii.,  p.  225,)  has  more  recently  been  met 
by  counter-experiments  of  Braconnot,  (Ixxii.  p.  27,)  and  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  rejected  by  many  eminent  vegetable  physiologists.  It  may  in- 
deed be  considered  as  quite  certain  that  the  application  of  this  theory  by 
DecandoUe  and  others  to  the  explanation  of  the  benefits  arising  from  a 
rotation  of  crops,  is  not  confirmed,  oi  proved  to  be  correct,  by  any  exper- 
iments on  the  subject  that  have  hitherto  been  published. f 

According  to  DecandoUe,  plants,  like  animals,  have  the  ]iower  of  se- 
lecting from  their  food,  as  it  passes  through  their  vascular  system,  such 
portions  as  are  likely  to  nourish  them,  and  of  rejecting,  by  their  roots, 

'  Acetate  of  lime  is  a  combination  of  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  with  lime  derived  from  the  chsdk. 

t  The  discordant  results  of  Macaire  and  Braconnot  were  as  follow  : 

l"^.  Macaire  observed  that  when  plants  of  CAondrzKa  iWiwo/ts  were  grown  in  rain  water 
they  im.parted  to  it  somethiog  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  opium.  Braconnot  confirmed  this, 
but  attributed  it  to  wounds  in  the  roots  wliich  allowed  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant  to  escape.' 
He  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  the  young  roots  from  the  soil  in  which  they  have  grown, 
without  injuring  them  and  causing  the  sap  to  exude. 

2°.  Euphorbia  Peplus  (Petty  Spurge)  imparled  to  the  water  in  which  it  grew  a  gummi- 
resinous  substEince  of  a  very  acrid  taste.  In  the  hands  of  Braconnot  it  yielded  to  the  water 
scarcely  any  organic  matter,  and  that  only  slightly  bitterish. 

3*^.  Braconnot  washed  the  soil  in  which  plants  of  JSi^/wrfiea  .Breom"  and  Asdepias  Incar- 
nata  were  growing  in  pots,  and  obtained  a  solution  containing  earthy  and  alltaline  sajts  with 
only  a  trace  of  organic  matter. 

He  also  washed  the  soil  in  which  the  Pnppy  (^Papavei-  Somniferum)  had  been  grown  ten 
years  successively.  The  soluiionj  besides  inorganic  earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  gave  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  acetic  acid  (in  the  form  of  acetate  of  lime)  and  a  trace  of  brown  organic 
matter.  He  infers  that  these  several  plants  do  not  excrete  any  organic  matter  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  injurious  to  themselves. 

4°.  Macaire  observed  that  when  separate  portions  of  the  roots  of  the  same  plant  of  iWefcM- 
rialis  Annua  wore  immersed  in  separate  vessels,  the  one  containing  pure  water  and  the 
other  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, — the  solution  of  lead  was  absorbed  by  the  plant, — was  to 
be  traced  in  every  part  of  it,  and  afterwards  was  partially  transmitted  to  the  pure  water.  Bra- 
connot observed  the  same  results,  but  he  fourfd  the  entrance  of  the  lead  into  the  second  vessel 
to  be  owing  to  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  up  theoutersurfaceofthe  one  root  and  down  the  exterior 
of  the  other,  and  tlmt,  by  preventing  the  possibility  of  this  passage,  no  lead  could  be  detected 
among  the  pure  water. 

Tlie  conclusions  of  Macaire,  therefore,,  in  favour  of  the  rotation  theory  of  DecandoUe 
must  be  considered  as  at  present  inadmissible,  and  we  shall  heregifler  see  reason  to  coin- 
cide, at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  conclusion  of  Braconnot,  "that  if  these  excretions 
(of  organic  matter)  really  take  place  in  the  natural  state  of  tlie  plant,  they  are  as  yet  so  ob- 
scure and  so  little  iinown  as  to  justify  the  presumption  that  some  other  explanation  must 
be  given  of  the  general  system  of  rotation."  Various  illustrations  have  been  given  by  differ- 
ent observprs  of  this  supposed  excreting  power  of  the  roots.  Among  the  most  recent  are 
those  oi  Sietner,  who  ascribes  the  luxuriant  rye  crops  obtained  without  manure  aftejc  three 
years  of  clovei:,  to  the  cxcreUons  of  this  plant  in  the  soil,  which,  like  those  of  the  pea  and 
bean  to  the  wheat,  he  supposes  *o  be  nourishing  food  to  the  rye.  He  also  slaves  that  the 
beet  or  the  turnip  after  tobacco  has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  is  scarcely  eatable,  which  he 
attributea  ti3  the  excretions  of  the  tobacco  plant.  Meyen  ascribes  the  effect  of  the  clover  to 
the  green  manure  supplied  by  its  roots  and  stubble  and  tliat  of  the  tobacco  to  the  undecom- 
posed  organic  substances  contained  in  the  aap  and  substance  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  this 
^p!i  of  which  so  large  a  quantity  is  left  behind  in  the  field,— [Mey  en's  Jahreabericht^  1839, 
p,  5,]— These  objeclions  of  Meyen  are  not  without  their  weight,  but  we  shall  hereafter  aca 
ihut  they  embody  only  half  the  truth. 
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when  the  sap  descends,  such  as  are  unfit  to  contribute  (o  their  support, 
or  would  be  hurtful  to  them  if  not  rejected  froim  their  system.  He  fuither 
supposes  that,  aftei  a  time,  the  sail  in  which  a  certain  kind  of  plant 
grows  becomes  so  loaded  with  this  rejected  matter,  that  the  sane  plant 
refuses  any  longer  to  flourish  in  it.  And,  thirdly,  that  though  injurious 
to  the  plant  froiij  which  it  has  been  derived,  this  rejected  matter  may  be 
wholesome  food  to  plants  of  a  different  order,  and  hence  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  a  rotation  of  crops. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  at 
times — it  may  be  constantly — reject  organic  substances  from  their  roots. 
The  acetic  acid  given  off  during  germination,  and  the  same  acid  found 
by  Braconnot  m  remarkable  quantity  in  the  soil  in  which  the  poppy 
(papaver  somniferum)  has  grown— may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact — but  the  quantity  of  such  organic  matter  hitherto  de- 
tected among  what  may  be  safely  viewed  as  the  real  excretions  of  plants, 
seems  by  far  too  small  to  account  for  the  remarkable  natural  results  at- 
tendant upon  a  rotation  of  crops. 

The  consideration  of  these  results,  as  well  as  of  the  general  theory  of 
such  a  rotation,  will  form  a  distinct  topic  of  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  these  lectures.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  mention  one  or  two  facts 
which  seem  to  me  capable  of  explanation  only  on  the  supposition  thf  I 
the  roots  of  plants  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  rejecting,  and  that 
they  do  constantly  reject,  when  the  sap  returns  from  the  leaf,  some  Of 
the  substances  which  they  had  previously  taken  up  from  the  soil. 

1°.  De  Saussure  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  ash 
pe  cent,  left  by  the  same  plant  at  different  periods  of  its  growth.  Among 
other  results  obiained  by  him,  it  appeared — 

A.  That  the  quantity  of  incombustible  or  inorganic  matter  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plant  was  different  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
Thus  the  dry  leaves  of  the  horse  chestnut,  gathered  in  -May,  left  7'2  per 
cent.,  towards  the  end  of  July  84  per  cent.,  and  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 8-6  per  cent,  of  ash ;  the  dry  leaves  of  the  hazel  in  June  left  6-2, 
and  in  September  7  per  cent. ;  and  those  of  the  poplar  (populus  nigra) 
in  May  6-6,  and  in  September  9-3  per  cent,  of  ash.  These  results  are 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  roots  continued  to  absorb 
and  send  up  to  the  leaves  during  the  whole  summer  the  saline  and 
earthy  substances  of  which  the  ash  consisted.     But — 

B.  He  observed  also  that  f  8  quantity  of  the  inorganic  substances  in 
— or  the  ash  left  by — the  entiie  plant,  diminished  as  it  approached  to 
maturity.  Thus  the  dry  plants  of  the  vetch,  of  the  golden  rod  (solida- 
go  vulgaris),  of  the  turnsol  {helianthus  annuus),  and  of  wheat,  left  res- 
pectively of  ash,  at  three  different  periods  of  their  growth,  [Davy's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  III.] — 

Before  flowering.         In  flower  Seeds  ripe. 

pci-  eent.  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Vetch 15  12-2  6-6 

Golden  rod     .     .     .       9-2  5-7  50 

Turnsol     ....     14-7  13-7  9-3 

Wheat      .  7-9  5-4  3-3 

This  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  ash,  might  arise  cither  frorr^  at 

increase  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  me.  plauis  ac- 
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companying  l?ieir  increase  in  size — or  from  a  portion  of  the  salirc  and 
earthy  raaiters  iliej  contained  being  again  rejected  by  the  roots.  But 
if  the  former  be  the  true  explanation,  the  telaiive  proportions  (jf  the 
several  substances  of  which  the  ash  itself  consisted,  in  the  several  cases, 
should  have  been  the  same  at  the  several  periods- when  the  experiments 
were  made.  But  this  was  by  no  ineuns  the  case.  Thus,  to  refer  only 
to  the  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  the  ash  left  by  each  of  the  abo\e 
plants  at  the  several  stages  of  their  growth,  the  ashes  of  the 

Before  flowering.        In  flower.  Seeds  ripe. 

per  cent.  per  cent,  per  cent. 

'Vetch  contained    ...       1-5  1-5  1-75 

Golden  rod 1-5  1-5  3-5 

Turnsol 1-5  1-5  3-75 

Wheat    ......     12-5  26-0  61-0 

If,  then,  the  proportion  of  silica  in  the  ash  increased  in  some  cases 
four-fold,  while  the  whole  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the  plant  decreased,  it 
appears  evident  that  some  part  of  that  which  existed  in  the  plant  during' 
the  earlier  periods  of  its  growth  must  have  bee.i  excreted  or  rejected  by 
the  roots,  as  it  advanced  towards  maturity. 

2°.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed   and  carried  farther  by  another  con- 
sideration.    The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the  ripe  wheat  plant,  in  the 
above  experiments  of  De  Saussure,   amounted   to  3-3  per  cent. ; — of 
which  ash,  51  percent.,  or  rather  more  than  one-half,  was  silica.     This 
silica,  it  js  believed,  could  only  have  entered  into  the  circulation  of  the 
plant  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water,  and  could  only  be  dissolved  by  the 
agency  of  potash  or  soda.     But,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  potash,  soda, 
and  silica,  are  to  each  other  in  the  grain  and  straw  of  wheat,  in  the  pro- 
portions of — 

Potasti.  Sofia.  Silica. 

Grain     ....     0-2-i5  0-24  0-4 

Straw    ....     0-20  0-29  2-87 

Or,  supposing  the  grain  to  equal  one-half  the  weight  of  the  straw— 
their  relative  proportions  ijj  the  whole  plant  will  be  nearly  as  21  poiash, 
27  soda,  205  silica,  or  the  weight  of  the  silica  is  upwards  of  four  times 
the  weights  of  ihepotash  and  soda  tai?en  together. 

Now  silica  retjuires  urarly  half  its  weight  of  potash  to  render  it  solu- 
ble in  water,*  or  three-fifths  of  its  weight  of  a  miitture  of  nearly  equal 
parts  of  potash  and  soda.  The  quantity  of  these  alkaline  substances 
found  in  the  plant,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  have  dissolved 
and  brought  into  its  circulation  the  v,'hi)le  of  the  silica  it  contains.  One 
of  two  things,  therefore,  must, have  taken  place.  Either  a  portion  of 
t-ie  potash  and  soda  present  in  the  plant  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth  must  have  escaped  from  its  roots  at  a  later  stage, f  leaving  the 
silica  behind  it — or  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  must  have  circulated 
through  the  plant  several  times — bringing  in  its  burden  of  silica,  depnsit- 

•  A  soluble  gl.ras  may  be  made  by  melting  togetlier  in  a  crucible  for  six  lioi  rs  10  parn  of 
carbonate  of  potasti,  15  of  silica,  and  I  of  charcoal  powder. 

t  De  Saussure  doesnotstatettie  exact  relative  quantities  of  potash  and  soda  it  the  several 
periods  of  the  growth  of  wheal,  though  ihey  appear  to  have  gradi  ally  diminished.  II 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  true  of  many  plants,  that  the  poiash  and  soda  they  contain  diminishes 
in  nuanlily  as  their  age  increases.  Thus  the  weight  of  pola-sh  in  the  juice  of  the  ripe  or 
sweet  grape,  is  said  to  be  less  than  in  the  unripe  or  sour  grape— and  the  leaves  nf  the  pola«» 
have  been  found  more  rich  in  poiash  before  than  after  blossoming  (Liebigl. 
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ing  it  in  the  vascular  sj  stem  of  the  plant,  and  again  returning  to  the 
soil  for  a  fresh  supply.  In  either  case  the  roots  must  have  allowed  it 
egress  as  well  as  ingress.  But  the  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  silica  in 
the  plant  goes  on  increasing  as  it  continues  to  grow,  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view — and  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  same  quantity  of  al- 
kali returns  again  and  again  into  the  circulation,  bringing  with  it  sup- 
plies of  silica  and  probably  of  other  substances  which  the  plant  requires 
from  the  soil.  And  while  this  view  appears  to  be  the  more  probable,  it 
also  presents  an  interesting  illustration  of  what  may  probably  be  the 
kind  of  function  discharged  by  the  potash  and  other  inorganic  substances 
found  in  the  substance  of  plants — a  question  we  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  consider  at  some  length. 

The  above  considerations,  therefore,  to  which  I  might  add  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  satisfy  me  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  possess  the  power  of 
excreting  various  substances  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  sap  on  iis 
return  from  the  stem — and  which  having  performed  their  functions  in 
the  interior  of  the  plant  are  no  longer  fitted,  in  their  existing  condition, 
to  minister  to  its  sustenance  or  growth.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  this  excre- 
tory power  is  restricted  solely  to  the  emission  of  inorganic  substances. 
Other  soluble  matters  of  organic  origin  are,  no  doubt,  permitted  to  es- 
cape into  the  soil — though  whether  of  such  a  kind  as  must  necessarily 
be  injurious  to  the  plant  from  which  they  have  been  extruded,  or  to  such 
a  degree  as  alone  to  render  a  rotation  of  crops  necessary,  neither  reason- 
ing nor  experiment  has  hitherto  satisfactorily  shown. 

VI.  The  roots  have  the  power  of  absorbing,  and  in  some  measure  of 
selecting,  food  from  the  soil — can  they  also  modify  or  alter  it  as  it  passes 
through  them?  A.  colourless  sap  is  observed  to  ascend  through  the 
roots.  From  the  very  extremity  up  to  the  foot  of  the  stem  a  cross  sec- 
tion exhibits  little  trace  of  colouring  matter,  even  when  the  soil  contains 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  are  soluble,  and  which  give  dark 
coloured  solutions,  [such  as  the  liquid  manure  of  the  fold-yard.]  Does 
such  matter  never  enter  the  root  ?  If  it  does,  it  must  be  speedily  changed 
or  transformed  into  new  compounds.  * 

We  have  as  yet  too  few  experiments  upon  this  subject  to  enable  us  to 
decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  iu  regard  to  this  function  of  the  root. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  the  sap  passes  through  the  plant,  it  is 
constantly,  though  gradually,  undergoing  a  series  of  changes,  from  the 
time  when  it  first  enters  the  root  till  it  again  reaches  it  on  its  return  from 
the  leaf. 

Can  we  conceive  the  existence  of  any  powers  in  the  root,  or,  in  the 
whole  plant,  of  a  still  more  refined  kind  7  The  germinating  seed  gives 
off  acetic  acid  into  the  soil, — does  this  acetic  acid  dissolve  lime  from  the 
soil  and  return  with  it  again,  as  some  suppose  (Liebig),  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  plant?*  Is  acetic  acid  produced  and  excreted  by  the  seed 
for  this  very  refined  purpose  ?  We  have  concluded  that  in  the  wheat 
plant  the  potash  and  soda  probably  go  and  come  several  times  during  its 
growth,  and  the  ripening  of  its  seed.     Is  this  a  contrivance  of  nature  to 

•  Braconnot  found  acetate  of  lime  in  very  small  quantities  to  be  singularly  hurtful  to  vege- 
tation, and  acetate  of  magnesia  a  little  less  so.  He  only  mentions,  however,  some  ezperi' 
meots  upon  mercurialis  annua,  I  inn,  ie  Chim.  et  de  Phi/s.  Ixiii.  p.  36,]  and  as  Saussure 
found  that  some  plants  actually  ro  ''ise  J  la  take  it  up  at  all,  tlieae  acetates  may  not  be  eguallr 
injurious  to  all  plants 
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make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  alkaline  substances  intliesoil — orwou't'.the 
same  mode  of  operation  be  employed  if  potash  and  soda  were  piesent 
in  greicer  abundance?  Or  where  the  alkalies  are  present  in  greater 
abundance,  might  not  more  work  be  done  by  them  in  the  same 
time, — might  not  the  plant  be  built  up  the  faster  and  the  larger,  when 
there  were  more  hands,  so  to  speak,  to  do  the  work  ?  Is  the  action  of 
inorganic  substances  upon  vegetation  to  be  explained  by  the  existence 
of  a  power  resident  in  the  roots  or  other  parts  of  plants,  by  which  such 
operations  as  this  are  directed  or  superintended  ?  There  are  many 
mysteries  connected  with  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  vegetable  life, 
which  we  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  induce  nature  to  reveal  to  us.* 
But  the  morning  light  is  already  kindling  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  we  mayhopethatthedeepestvallies  will  not  forever  remain  obscure. 

§  3.   The  course  of  (he  sap. 

If  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be  cut  off  above  the  roots,  and  the  lower  extrem- 
ity be  immediately  plunged  into  a  solution  of  madder  or  other  colouring 
substances,  the  coloured  liquid  will  ascend  and  will  gradually  tinge  the 
wood.  This  ascent  will  continue  till  the  colour  can  also  be  observed 
in  the  nerves  of  the  leaf.  If  at  this  stage  in  the  experiment  the  trunk 
be  cut  across  at  various  heights,  the  wood  alone  will  appear  coloured, 
the  bark  remaining  entirely  untinged.  But  if  the  process  be  allowed 
still  to  continue  when  the  coloured  matter  has  reached  the  leaf,  and  after 
some  further  iiine  the  stem  be  cut  across,  the  bark  also  will  appear  dyed, 
and  the  tinge  will  be  perceptible  further  and  further  from  the  leaf  the 
longer  the  experiment  13  carried  on,  till  at  length  both  bark  and  wood 
will  be  coloured  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  stem. 

Or  if  the  root  of  a  living  plant,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Macaire  de- 
tailed in  a  preceding  note,  be  immersed  in  a  metallic  solution — such 
as  a  solution  of  acptate  of  lead, — which  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  with- 
out immediate  injury,  and  different  portions  of  the  plant  be  examined 
after  the  lapse  of  different  periods  of  time, —  first  the  stem,  afterwards 
the  leaves,  then  the  bark  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  aii.l  lastly  that 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  will  exhibit  traces  of  lead. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  sap  which  enters  by  the  roots  as- 
cends through  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface 
of  leaves,  and  then  descends  by  the  bark  to  the  extremities  of  the  root. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  sap  when  it  reaches  the  root?  Is  it  deliver- 
ed into  the  soil,  or  does  it  recommence  the  same  course,  and  again,  re- 
pL-ateilly  perhaps,  circulate  through  the  stem,  leaves,  and  bark  ?  This 
question  has  been  partly  answered  by  what  has  been  staled  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  When  the  sap  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  root,  it  ap- 
pears to  give  off  to  the  soil  both  solid  and  fluid  substances  of  a  kind  and 

'  The  roots  of  treea  will  travel  to  comparatively  great  distances,  and  in  various  directions, 
in  search  of  water ;  the  roots  of  sainfoin  (Esparsetle)  will  penetrate  10  or  12  feet  throngh  the 
calcareous  rubbly  subsoil,  or  down  the  fissures  of  limestone  rocks  on  which  they  delight  to 
grow.  Is  this  the  result  of  some  perceptive  power  in  the  plant — cr  is  it  merely  by  accident 
that  the  roots  display  these  tendencieel 

Those  who  are,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  speculatirns  of  the  German  physiolo- 
gists of  the  greatest  name — in  regard  to  the  soul  and  even  the  inunortalitij  of  plants — will  not 
accuse  me  of  going  very  far  in  alluding  to  the  possible  existence  of  some  such  perceptive 
power  in  plants.-  Von  Martins  gets  rid  of  bbjectors  by  speaiting  of  them  as  "  scier^i^^c  ^en 
to  whom  thepvoer  of  campreheTuiing  tie  trenscendenta^  has  bosn  imparted  inalotoertUf*'  ^' 
See  Meyen's./aAres6ertcA<,  1839,  or  SiUiman/t  JcKtnalfii  Janaary,  1841,  p.  179. 
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to  an  amoimt  which  probably  differ  will  every  species  of  plant.  The 
remainder  of  the  saji  and  of  the  substances  it  holds  in  solution  must  ba 
diffused  through  the  cellular  spongy  terminations  of  the  roots,  and,  with 
the  new  supply  of  liquid  imbibed  from  the  soil,  returned  again  to  the 
stem  with  the  ascending  current. 

But  what  causes  the  sap  thus  to  ascend  and  descend  ?  By  whal 
power  is  it  Brst  sucked  up  through  the  roots,  and  afterwards  forced  down 
again  from  the  leaves  ?  Several  answers  have  been  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

1°.  "When  the  end  of  a  wide  tube,  either  of  metal  or  of  glass,  is 
plunged  into  water,  the  liquid  will  rise  within  the  tube  sensibly  to  the 
same  level  as  that  at  which  it  stands  in  the  vessel  Bui  if  a  capillary^ 
tube  be  employed  instead  of  one  with  a  wide  bore,  the  liquid  will  rise, 
and  will  permanently  remain  at  a  considerably  higher  level  within  than 
without  the  tube.  The  cause  of  this  rise  has  been  ascribed  to  an  attrac- 
tion which  the  sides  of  the  tube  have  for  the  liquid,  and  which  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  raise  it  and  to  keep  it  up  above  the  proper  level  of  the 
water.  The  force  itself  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  o[  capil- 
lary altraclion. 

Now,  the  wood  of  a  tree,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of 
fine  tubes,  and  through  these  the  sap  has  been  said  to  rise  by  capillary 
altraclion.  But  if  the  top  of  a  vine  be  cut  off  when  it  is  juicy  and  full 
of  sap,  the  liquid  will  exude  from  the  newly  formed  surface,  and  if  the 
air  be  excluded,  will  flow  for  a  length  of  time,  and  may  be  collected  in 
a  considerable  quantity  [Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture,  p.  47,  note]. 
Such  a  flow  of  the  sap  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  capillary  at- 
traction— the  sides  of  tubes  cannot  draw  up  a  fluid  beyond  their  own 
extremities. 

2°.  To  supply  the  defect  of  this  hypothesis,  De  Saussure  supposed 
that  the  fluid  at  first  introduced  by  capillary  altraclion  into  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  root,  was  afterwards  propelled  upwards  by  the  alternate  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  tubes  of  which  the  wood  of  the  root  and 
stem  is  composed.  This  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  he  also 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  peculiar  irritating  property  of  the  sap  itself, 
which  caused  each  successive  part  of  the  tube  into  which  it  found  ad- 
mission to  contract  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  it.  Mr.  Knight  also  as- 
cribed the  ascent  of  the  sap  to  a  similar  contraction  of  certain  other  parts 
of  the  stem.  Being  once  raised,  he  supposed  it  to  return  again  or  de- 
scend by  its  own  weight — but  in  drooping  branches  it  is  obvious  that  the 
sap  must  be  actually  driven  or  drawn  upwards  from  the  leaves  on  its  re- 
turn to  the  root.     These  explanations,  therefore,  are  still  unsatisfactory. 

3^.  If  one  end  of  an  open  glass  tube  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  mois- 
tened bladder  or  other  fine  animal  membrane,  tied  tightly  over  it,  and  a 
strong  solution  of  sugar  in  water  be  then  poured  into  the  open  end  of  the 
tube,  so  as  to  cover  the  membrane  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  if 
the  closed  end  be  then  introduced  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face of  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  the  water  will  after  a  short  time  pass 
through  the  bladder  inwards,  and  the  column  of  litpiid  in  the  tube  will 
increase  in  height.     This  ascent  will  continue,  till  in  favourable  circurn- 

"  Glass  tubes  perforated  by  a  very  firte  bore,  like  a  human  hair,  are  called  capi^arw  tut>ea 
Birch  are  .hose  of  which  thermometers  are  usually  made. 
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Stances  the  fluid  will  reach  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  will  flow  oui 
or  run  over  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  At  the  same  time  tije  water  in 
the  vessel  will  become  sweet,  indicating  that  while  so  much  liijuid  has 
passed  through  the  membrane  inwards,  a  quantity  has  also  passed  out- 
wards, carrying  sugar  along  with  it.*  To  these  opposite  effects  .Dulro- 
chet,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  gave  the  names  of  Endusmose, 
denoting  the  inward  progress,  and  Exosmose,  the  outward  progress  of  the 
fluid.  He  supposed  them  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  two  opposite  cur- 
rents of  electricity,  and  he  likens  the  phenomena  observed  during  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants,  to  the  appearances  presented  during  the 
above  experiment. 

Without  discussing  the  degree  of  probability  which  exists  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  electricity  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  and  ex- 
osmose,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  appearances  themselves  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  presented  in  the  absorption  and  excretion  of 
fluids  by  the  roots  of  plants — and  point  very  distinctly  to  at  least  a 
kindred  cause. 

Thus,  if  the  spongy  termination  of  the  root  represent  the  thin  porous 
membrane  in  the  above  experiment — the  sap  with  which  the  inbes  of 
the  wood  are  filled,  the  artificial  solution  introduced  into  the  experimen- 
tal tube — and  the  water  in  the  soil,  the  water  or  aqueous  soluiion  into 
which  the  closed  extremity  of  the  tube  is  introduced, — we  have  a  series 
of  conditions  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  experiment.  Fluids  ought 
consequently  to  enter  from  the  soil  into  the  roots,  and  thence  to  ascend 
into  the  stem,  as  in  nature  they  appear  to  do. 

This  ascent,  we  have  said,  will  continue  till  the  fluid  in  the  tubes  of 
the  wood  (the  sap)  is  reduced  to  a  density  as  low  as  that  of  the  liquid 
entering  the  roots  from  the  soil.  But  in  a  growing  tree,  clothed  wiih 
foliage,  this  will  never  happen.  The  leaves  are  continually  exhaling 
aqueous  vapour,  as  one  of  their  constant  functions,  and  sometimes  in 
very  large  quantity.  The  sap,  therefore,  when  it  reaches  the  leaves,  is 
concentrated  or  thickened,  and  rendered  more  dense  by  the  separation 
of  the  water,  so  that  when  it  descends  to  the  root,  and  again  begins  its 
upward  course,  it  will  admit  of  large  dilution  before  its  density  can  be 
so  far  diminished  as  to  approach  that  of  the  comparatively  pure  water 
which  is  absorbed  from  the  soil.  And  this  illustration  of  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  appears  the  more  correct  from  the  obvious  purpose  it  points  out 
— (in  addition  to  others  long  recognised) — as  served  by  the  evaporation 
which  is  constantly  taking  place  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Siill  the  cans?  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  not  the  more  clear  that  we 
can  imitate  it  ir  some  measure  by  an  artificial  experiment.  But  it  wil. 
be  conceded  by  the  strictest  reasoners  on  physical  phenomena,  that  to 
have  obtained  the  command,  or  even  a  partial  control,  over  a  natural 

"  Instead  of  sugar,  common  satt,  gum,  or  other  soluble  substances  may  be  cissolved  in 
the  water  introduced  at  first  into  the  tube,  and  the  denser  this  solution  thetarger  ths  quantity 
of  water  which  will  enter  by  the  membrane,  and  the  greater  the  height  to  which  the  column 
will  rise.  It  ceases  in  all  cases  to  rise  only  wlien  the  portions  of  liquid  within  and  without 
tlie  membrane  attain  nearly  to  the  same  density  [i.  e  contain  nearly  Uie  same  weight  of  solid 
flatter  in  solution.]  Instead  of  port  water  the  vessel  into  which  the  extremity  of  tlie  tube 
IS  plunged  may  also  contain  a  weak  solution  of  some  soluble  substance — such  as  lime  or  soda 
— in  whicli  case  wliite  the  sugar,  or  salt,  or  gum,  will  pass  outwards,  in  smaller  quantity,  ihfl 
time  or  soda  will  pass  inwards,  along  with  the  currents  of  water  in  which  they  are  severallv 
dissolved.  ~ 
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power,  is  a  considerable  step  towards  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
that  power  itself.  If  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  can  hereafter  be 
clearly  and  indubitably  traced  to  the  agency  of  electricity  we  shall  have 
advanced  still  another  step,  and  shall  be  enabled  to  devise  other  means 
by  which  a  more  perfect  imitation  of  nature  may  be  effected,  or  a  more 
complete  control  asserted  over  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  circulation. 

§  4.  Functions  of  the  stem. 

The  functions  of  the  stem  are  probably  as  various  as  those  of  the 
root,  though  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  performed  neces- 
sarily involve  these  functions  in  considerable  obscurity. 

The  pith  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  stem  consists,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  of  tubes  disposed  horizontally.  When  a  coloured  fluid 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  in  the  experimentF 
above  described,  the  pith  remains  untinctured  in  the  centre  of  the  col- 
oured wood.  It  does  not,  therefore,  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sap. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  vitally  necessary  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
plant,  since  Mr.  Knight  has  shown  that,  from  the  interior  of  many  trees, 
it  may  be  removed  without  apparent  injury,  and  in  nature,  as  trees  ad- 
vance in  age,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  bulk,  and  in  some  species  be- 
comes apparently  obliterated. 

The  vessels  of  the  wood,  which  surrounds  the  pith,  perform  proba- 
bly both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  function.  They  serve  to  convey 
upwards  to  the  leaf  the  various  substances  which  enter  by  the  roots. 
This  is  their  mechanical  function.  But  during  its  progress  upwards, 
the  sap  appears  to  undergo  a  series  of  changes.  When  it  reaches  the 
leaves  il  is  no  longer  in  the  state  in  which  it  ascended  from  the  root  into 
the  stem.  The  difficulty  of  extracting  the  sap  from  the  wood,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  has  prevented  very  rigorous  experiments  from  being 
made  on  its  nature  and  contents  at  the  several  stages  of  its  ascent. 
These  it  is  obvious  must  vary  with  the  species  and  age  of  the  plant,  and 
with  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  experiment  is  made.  But  the 
general  result  to  be  drawn  from  such  observations  as  have  hitherto  been 
made,  is,  that  those  substances  which  enter  directly  into  the  root,  when 
mingled  with  such  as  have  already  passed  through  the  circulation  of  the 
plant,  undergo,  during  their  ascent,  a  gradual  preparation  for  that  state 
in  which  they  become  fit  to  minister  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  This 
preparation  is  completed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  leaf,  though  further 
changes  still  go  on  as  the  sap  descends  through  the  bark.  This  deduc- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  gaseous  substances  of  various  kinds 
and  in  varying  quantities  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  of  the  erow- 
.  ing  plant.  These  gaseous  subtances,  according  to  Boucherie,  are  in 
some  cases  equal  in  bulk  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the  entire  trunk  of  the 
tree  in  which  they  exist.  They  probably  move  upwards  along  with 
the  sap,  and  are  more  or  less  completely  discharged  into  the  atmosphere 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  That  these  gaseous  substances  not 
only  differ  in  quantity,  but  in  kind  also,  with  the  age  and  species  of 
the  tree,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year,  may,  I  think,  be  considered 
as  almost  amounting  to  a  proof  that  they  have  not  been  inhaled  direct- 
ly by  the  roots,  but  are  the  result  of  chemical  decompositions  whicn 
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hav(S  taken  place  on  the  stem  itself,  as  the  sap  tnoQnted  upwards  to- 
wards the  leaves. 

We  have  seen  that  the  roots  exercise  a  kind  of  discriminating  power 
in  admitting  to  the  circulation  of  the  plant  the  various  substances  which 
are  present  in  the  soil  The  vessels  of  the  stem  exhibit  an  analogous 
power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  solutions  of  different  substances  into 
which  they  may  be  immersed.  Thus  Boucherie  states  that,  when  the 
trunks  of  several  trees  of  the  same  species  are  cut  off  above  the  roots, 
and  the  lower  extremities  immediately  plunged  into  solutions  of  differ- 
ent substances,  some  of  these  solutions  will  quickly  ascend  into  and  pen- 
etrate the  entire  substance  of  the  tree  immersed  in  them,  while  others 
will  not  be  admitted  at  all,  or  with  extreme  slowness  only,  by  the  ves- 
sels of  the  stems  to  which  they  are  respectively  presented.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  which  is  rejected  by  one  species  will  be  readily  admit- 
ted by  another.  Whether  this  partial  stoppage  of,  or  total  refusal  to  ad- 
wit,  certain  substances,  be  a  mere  contractile  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
vessels,  or  be  the  result  of  a  chemical  change  by  which  their  exclusion 
is  effected  or  resisted,  does  not  as  yet  clearly  appear.  That  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  lightness  and  porosity  of  the  wood,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, is  shown  by  the  observation  that  the  poplar  is  less  easily  pene- 
trated in  this  way  than  the  beech,  and  the  willow  than  the  pear  tree, 
the  maple,  or  the  plane. 

These  various  functions  of  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  are  performed 
chiefly  by  the  newer  wood  or  alburnum,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  sap 
wood  of  the  tree.  As  the  heart  wood  becomes  older,  the  tubes  of  which 
it  consists  are  either  gradually  stopped  up  by  the  deposition  of  solid 
substances  which  have  entered  by  the  roots,  or  by  the  formation  of 
chemical  compounds,  which,  like  concretions  in  the  bodies  of  animals, 
slowly  increase  in  size  till  the  vessels  become  entirely  closed — or  tliey 
are  by  degrees  compressed  laterally  by  the  growth  of  wood  around  them, 
so  as  10  become  incapable  of  transmitting  the  ascending  fluids.  Per- 
haps the  result  is  in  most  cases  ''ue  in  part  to  both  these  causes.  This 
more  or  less  perfect  stoppage  of  the  oldest  vessels  is  one  reason  why  the 
course  of  the  sap  is  chiefly  directed  through  the  nevver  tubes.* 

The  functions  of  the  bark,  which  forms  the  exterior  portion  of  the 
stem,  will  be  more  advantageously  described,  after  we  shall  have  con- 
sidered the  purposes  served  by  the  leaves. 

§5.  Functions  of  the  leaves. 
The  vessels  of  which  the  sap  wood  is  composed  extend  upwards  into 
the  fibres  of  the  leaf.  Through  these  vessels  the  sap  ascends,  and  from 
their  extremities  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Here  ''  un- 
'dergoes  important  chemical  changes,  the  extent,  if  not  the  exact  nature, 
of  which  v/ill  appear  from  a  short  description  of  the  functions  which  the 
leaves  are  known  or  are  believed  to  discharge. 

1°.  When  the  roots  of  a  living  plant  are  immersed  in  water,  it  is  a 

•  As  the  newest  roots  are  prolongations  of  the  newest  wood,  il  may  be  supposed  that  llie 
fact  of  these  roots  being  tlie  chief  absorbents  from  the  soil,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  them  should  also  pass  up  through  the  wood  with  which  they  are  most 
closely  connected.  But  tliat  the  pores  of  the  heart  wood  are  really  incapable  of  transmit. 
ting  fluids,  is  shown  by  plunging  the  newly  cut  stem  of  a  tree  into  a  coloured  solution— the 
newer  wood  will  be  dyed,  wl  'le  more  or  leas  of  ihe  central  portion  will  remain  unchanged. 
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matter  of  familiar  observation  that  the  water  gratlually  diminisnes  ;n 
bulk,  and  will  at  length  entirely  disappear,  eve./  when  evaporation  iwio 
the  air  is  entirely  prevented.  The  water  which  thus  disapjiears  is  taken 
lip  by  the  roots  of  the  plant,  is  carried  up  to  the  leaves,  is  there  spread 
out  over  a  large  surface  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  the  air,  and  in  the 
form  of  vapour  escapes  in  considerable  proportion  through  the  pores  ot 
the  leaves  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  atmosphere. 

Tbe  quantity  of  water  which  thus  r-scapes  from  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  varies  with  the  moisture  of  the  soi',,  with  the  species  of  plant, 
with  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,  and  with  the  season  of  the 
year.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Hales,  it  is  also  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  the  sun,  and  is  scarcely  perceptible  during  the  night. 
He  found  that  a  sun-flower,  3i  feet  nigh,  lost  from  its  leaves  during  12 
hours  of  one  day  30,  and  of  another  day  20  ounces  of  water,  while  during 
a  warm  night,  without  dew,  it  lost  only  three  ounces,  and  in  a  dewy 
night  underwent  no  diminution  in  weight.* 

This  loss  of  watery  vapour  by  the  leaf  is  ascribed  to  two  different 
kinds  of  action.  First,  to  a  natural  perspiration  from  the  pores  of  the 
leaf,  siiiiilar  to  the  insensible  perspiration  which  is  continually  proceed- 
ing from  the  skins  of  healthy  animals ;  and  second,  to  a  mechanical 
evaporation  like  that  which  gradually  takes  place  from  the  surface  of 
moisl  bodies  when  exposed  to  hot  or  dry  air.  The  relative  amount  of 
loss  due  to  each  of  these  two  modes  of  action  respectively,  must  differ 
very  much  in  different  species  of  plants,  being  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  special  structure  of  the  leaf.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
natural  perspiration  is  believed  very  greatly  to  exceed  the  mere, mechan- 
ical evaporation — though  the  resuUs  of  Hales,  aind  of  other  experimen- 
ters, show  that  both  processes  proceed  with  the  greatest  rapidity  under  the 
influence  of  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  aided  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Among  the  several  purposes  served  by  this  escape  of  watery  vapour 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  notice  the  direct 

'  When  the  escape  of  vapour  froEl  the  leaves  is  more  rapid  than  the  supply  of  water  from 
the  roots,'  the  leaves  droop,  dry,  and  wither.  Such  is  sometimes  the  case  with  growing 
crops  in  very  hot  weather,  and  it  always  happens  when  a  twig  or  flower  is  plucked  and  sep- 
arated from  the  stem  or  root.  When  thus  separated  the  leaves  slill  continue  to  give  otf  wa- 
tery vapour  into  the  air,  and  consequently  the  sap  ascends  from  the  twig  or  stalk  lo  supply 
the  place  of  the  water  thus  exhaled. 

But  as  the  sap  ascends  it  must  leave  the  vessels  empty  of  fluid,  and  air  must  rush  in  tc 
fill  the  empty  space.  This  will  continue  till  nea"ly  all  the  fluid  has  risen  from  the  stem  into 
theleaf,  and  the  vessels  of  the  wood  are  full  of  a  r.  Butifthe  stem  of  the  twig  or  flower  be 
placed  in  water  this  liquid  will  rise  into  it,  air  wil;  be  excluded,  and  tlie  freshness  and  bloom 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  will  be  longer  preserved.  If  the  water  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced conlain  any  substances  in  solution,  these  will  rise  along  with  the  water,  and  will  grad. 
ually  malie  their  way  through  all  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  tiU  tliey  can  be  detected  in  the 
leaves.  By  this  means  even  large  trees  may  in  a  short  time  be  saturated  with  saline  soiu- 
tions,  capnble  of  preserving  them  from  decay.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut  down  or  saw 
through  the  tree  and  insert  its  lower  extremity  into  the  prepared  solution,  when  the  action 
of  the  sun  ami  air  upon  the  leaves  will  cause  it  spontaneously  tr  ascend.  Thus  corrosrpc 
rublimate  (the  subject  of  Kyan's  Patent)  may  be  injected  with  e  ise,  or  pyroligni.e  ofiron, 
(iron  dissolved  in  wood  vinegar,)  which  Boucherle  recommemls  as  equally  ellicient  and 
much  more  economical,  {Ann,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  Ixxiv.  p.  113.]  The  process  is  finished 
when  the  liquid  is  found  to  have  risen  lo  the  leaf  Coloured  soluliojis  may  in  iho  same  way 
be  injected  and  the  wood  tinged  to  any  required  shade.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  attendant 
upon  the  cutlingof  wood  inihe  winter,  appears  to  be  that  the  absence  ofleaves  prevents  the 
exhaustion  of  the  sap  and  the  ascent  of  air  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood — the  oxygen  of  this 
air  tending  to  induce  decay.  But  the  sap  may  be  retained,  and  the  air  excluded  almost  as 
effectually,  at  any  other  season  of  the  yttr,  b/  itripping  the  tsje  of  its  leaves  and  branches  a 
few  days  be^rc  it  is  cut  dowa. 
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chemical  influence  ir.  exercises  over  the  growth  of  the  plant.  As  the  water 
disappears  from  the  leaf,  the  roots  must  absorb  from  the  soil  at  least  an 
equal  supply.  This  water  brings  with  it  the  soluble  substances,  organ- 
ic and  inorganic,  which  the  soil  contains,  and  thus  inpro|)onion  to  the 
activity  with  which  the  leaves  lose  their  watery  vapour,  will  be  the 
quantity  of  those  substances  which  enter  from  the  soil  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  plant.  This  enables  us  to  understand  how  substances, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  should  yet  be  found  in  the  inierior  of 
plants,  and  iu  vpry  considerable  quantity,  at  almost  every  stage  of  iheii 
growth. 

2°.  Besides  \,weTy  vapour,  however,  the  leaves  of  nearly  all  plants 
exhale  at  the  same  t'me  other  volatile  compounds  in  greater  or  less 
abundance.  In  the  petals  of  flowers,  we  are  familiar  with  such  exha- 
lations— often  of  an  agreeable  and  odoriferous  character.  In  the  case  of 
plants  and  trees  also  which  emit  a  sensible  odour,  we  readily  recognise 
the  fact  of  volatile  substances  being  given  off"  by  the  leaves.  But  even 
when  the  sense  of  smell  gives  us  no  indication  of  their  emission  from  a 
single  leaf  or  a  single  plant,  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  such  in- 
odorous plants  into  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  small  room  after  a  time 
satisfies  us  that  even  they  part  with  some  volatile  matter  from  their 
leaves,  which  makes  itself  perceptible  to  our  imperfect  organs  only  when 
in  a  concentrated  state.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  the  leaves  of 
all  plants  emit,  along  with  the  watery  vapour  which  they  evolve,  cer- 
tain other  volatile  substances  also,  though  often  in  quantities  so  minute 
as  to  escape  detection  by  our  unaided  senses.  By  the  emission  of  these 
substances  the  plant  probably  relieves  itself  of  what  would  prove  inju- 
rious if  retained,  though  of  the  chemical  nature  and  composition  of  these 
exhalations  little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  ascertained. 

3°.  If  the  branch  of  a  living  plant  be  so  bent  that  some  of  iirs  leaves 
can  be  introduced  beneath  the  edge  of  an  inverted  tumbler  full  of  water, 
and  if  the  leaves  be  then  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  bubbles  of  gas 
will  be  seen  to  form  on  the  leaf,  and  gradually  to  rise  through  the  .water 
and  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler.  If  this  gas  be  examined  it 
will  be  found  to  be  pure  oxygen.  ' 

If  the  water  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  if  during  the  experiment  a 
little  carbonic  acid  be  introduced,  this  gas  will  be  found  gradually  to  dis- 
appear, while  the  oxygen  will  continue  to  accumulate. 

Or  if  the  experiment  be  made  by  introducing  a  living  plant  into  a  large 
aell-glass  full  of  common  atmospheric  air,  allowing  it  to  grow  there  for 
12  hours  in  the  sunshine,  and  then  examining  or  analysing  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  glass,  the  result  will  be  of  a  precisely  simijar  kind.  The 
per  centage  of  oxygen  in  the  air  will  have  increased.*  And  if  the  ex- 
periment be  varied  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas -into  the  jar,  this  gas  will  be  found  as  before  to  diminish  in  quan- 
tity, while  the  oxygen  increases.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  these 
experiments,  therefore,  is,  that  the  leaves  of  plants,  when  exposed  lo  the 
rays  of  the  sv,n,  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  give  offprnr,  oxy- 
gen^ gas. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  prcportion  of  carbonic  acid  present 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  atmosphJn:  air  :cBtain3  about  21  per  ceat,  of  oxygen  a- 
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in  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  small,  [about  l-2500th  of  this  bulk—. 
see  Lecture  II.,  p.  30  ;1  but  if  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  we  increase 
this  proportion  in  a  gallon  of  air  to  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  introduce  a  liv- 
ing plant  into  it,  and  expose  it  to  ihe  sunshine,  the  carbonic  acid  will 
gradually  disappear  as  before,  while  the  oxygen  will  increase.  And  if 
we  analyse  the  air  and  estimate  the  exact  balk  of  each  of  these  gasea 
])resent  in  it  at  the  close  of  our  experiment,  we  shall  fiiid  that  the  oxygen 
has  increased  generally  by  as  much  as  tlie  carbonic  acid  has  diminis'!cr2. 
That  is  10  say,  if  five  cubic  inches  of  the  latter  have  disappeared,  Rm 
cubic  inches  will  have  been  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen.  _  The 
above  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  rendered  more  precise  by  this  ex- 
periment, which  appears  to  show  that,  under  the  injiuence  of  the  sun's 
rays  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  off  as  ecjual  bulk  of  oxygen  gas. 

And  as  carbonic  acid  (CO2)  contains  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen  gas* 
combined  with  a  certain  knowii  weight  of  carbon,  it  is  further  inferred 
that  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the  leaves  is  the  same  which  has  been  pre- 
viously absorbed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  it  is  usually 
stated  as  a  function  Of  the-  leaves — that  in  the  sunshine  they  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  decompose  2/  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  retainits 
carbon,  and  againreject  or  emit  the  oxygfnj^^ontain^ed. 

This  conclusion  presents  a  very  simple  view  of  the  relations  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  respectively  to  the  living  leaf  in  the  presence  of  the 
sun,  and  it  appears  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  facts  above  stated. 
It  has  occasionally  been  observed,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  oxygen 
given  off  by  the  leaf  has  not  been  precisely  ec],ual  to  that  of  the  carbonic 
acid  absorbed,  [see  Persoz,  Chimie  Moleculaire,  p.  54,]  and  hence  it  is 
also  fairly  concluded  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygsn  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  enters  the  leaf  is  retained,  and  made  available  in  the  production 
of  the  various  substances  which  are  formed  in  the  vascular  system  of 
different  plants.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  by  Sprengel,"lhat  if  com- 
pounds containing  much  oxygen  be  preseated  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
thus  introduced  into  the  circulation,  they  are  also  decomposed,  and  the 
oxygen  they  contain  in  part  or  in  whole  given  off  by  the  leaves,  so  thai, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen  which  escapes  is 
actually  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
leaves.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  when  the  roots  are  moistened 
with  water  containing  carbonic,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acids. — [Sprengel 
Chemie,  II.,  p.  344.] 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  these  deviations  from  apparent  simplitiiy 
in  the  relative  bulks  of  the  two  gases  which  are  respectively  given  oif 
and  absorbed  by  all  living  vegetables.  There  are  numerous  cases  of  tlie 
formation  of  substances  in  the  interior  of  plants  which  theory  would  fail 
to  account  for  with  any  degree  of  ease,  were  these  apparent  anomalies 
to  be  neglected.  This  will  more  distinctly  appear  when  in  a  subsequent 
lecture  we  shall  inquire  how  or  by  what  chemical  changes  the  substan- 
ces which  plants  contain,  or  of  which  they  consist,  are  produced  from 
the  food  which  they  draw  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil. 

•  Tllis  the  reader  will  recollect  is  proved  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  bottle  of  oxygen  gas  till 
eombuation  ceases,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  convened  into  carbo  nic  acid,  bul 
wUbwt  change  of  buUc.— See  Lecture  III.,  p.  45. 
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The  most  general  and  probable  expression,  therefore,  for  the  fiincrioi! 
of  the  leaf,  now  under  consideration,  appears  to  be  that  in  the  sunshine 
the  leaves  absorb  from  the  air  carbonic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time 
evolve  oxygen  gas,  the  bulk  of  the  latter  gas  given  off  being  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  former  which  is  taken  in — the  relative  bulks  of  the 
two  gases  varying  more  or  less  with  the  species  of  plant,  as  well  as 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  caused  or  is  fitted  to  grow.* 

4°.  Such  is  the  relation  of  the  leaf  to  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  presence  of  the  sun.  During  the  night  their 
action  is  reversed,  they  emit  carhonic  acid  and,  absorb  oxygen.  This  is 
proved  by  experiments  similar  to  those  above  described.  For  if  the 
plant  which  has  remained  under  the  bell-glass  for  12  hours  in  the  sun- 
shine— during  whicli  time  the  oxygen  has  sensibly  increased,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  diminished  in  bulk — be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  air 
through  the  following  night,  tlie  oxygen  will  be  found  to  have  decreased 
while  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  present  in  larger  quantity  than  in  the 
evening  of  the  previous  day. 

The  carbonic  acid  thus  given  off  during  the  night  is  supposed  to'  be 
partly  derived  from  the  soil  through  the  roots,  and  partly  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plant  itself.  The  oxygen  absorbed  either  combines  with 
the  carbon  of  the  plant  to  form  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
at  the  same  time  given  off  or  is  employed  in  producing  some  of  the 
other  oxidized  [containing  oxygen  in  considerable  quantity]  compounds 
that  exist  in  tlie  sap. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  during  the 
night  is  far  from  being  equal  to  that  which  is  absorbed  during  the  day. 
Still  it  is  obvious  that  a  plant  loses  carbon  precisely  in  proportion  to  tlje 
amount  of  this  gas  given  off.  Hence,  when  the  days  are  longest,  the 
plant  will  lose  the  least,  and  where  the  sun  is  brightest  it  v/ill  gain  the 
fastest;  since  other  things  being  equal,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  proceeds  most  rapidly  where  the  sky  is  the  clearest;  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun  most  powerful.  Hence  we  see  why  in  Northern  regions, 
where  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  all  comprised  in  one  long  day 
—-vegetation  should  proceed  with  such  rapidity.  The  decomposition  of 
the  carbonic  acid  goes  on  without  intermission,  the  leaves  ha^e  no  night 
of  rest,  but  nature  has  kindly  provided  that,  where  the  season  of 
warmth  is  so  fleeting,  there  should  be  no  cessation  to  the  necessary 
growth  of  food  for  man  and  beast. 

This  comparison  of  the  functions  performed  by  the  leaf,  during  the 
day  and  night  respectively,  explains  the  chemical  nature  of  the  blanchinsi 
of  vegetables  practised  by  the  gardener,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  pale 
colour  of  plants  that  grow  naturally  in  the  absence  of  light. 

When  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  leaves  of  these  sickly  vegetables  evolve 
oxygen,  and  gradually  become  green  and  liealthy.  Woody  matter  is 
formed,  and  the  stems  become  strong  and  fibrous. 

The  light  of  the  sun,  in  the  existing  economy  of  nature,  is  indeed 
equally  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants  and  of  animals.     The  former 

'  As  tlie  oxygen  given  off  by  tlie  leaves  is  always  tiie  result  of  a  chemical  decoinposJtion. 
by  which  the  carbonic  acid  or  other  compounrl  is  deprived  of  a  porti  on,  at  least,  of  its  oxy' 
gen  or  de-oxidized,  this  function  of  the  leaves  in  the  presence  of  Uie  mm  is  ollcn  spoken  ol 
18  their  deoxidizing  power,  ■ 
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become  pale  and  sickly,  and  refuse  to  perform  their  most  important 
chemical  functions  when  excluded  from  the  light.  The  bloom  disap- 
pears from  the  human  cheek,  the  body  wastes  away,  and  the  spi-iii 
sinks,  when  the  unhappy  prisoner  is  debarred  from  the  sight  of  ihe  blessco 
sun.  In  Ms  system,  too,  the  presence  of  light  is  necessary  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  those  chemical  functions  on  which  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
vital  fluids  depends. 

The  processes  by  v/hich  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  respectively 
evolved  in  plants  have  been  likened  by  physiologists  to  the  respiration 
and  digestion  of  animals.  It  is  supposed  that  when  plants  respire  they 
give  off  carbonic  acid  as  animals  do,  and  that  when  they  digest  they 
evolve  oxygen.  Respiration  also,  it  is  said,  proceeds  at  all  times,  diges- 
tion only  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Though  these  views  are  confessedly 
conjectural,  they  are  founded  upon  striking  analogies,  and  may  reason- 
ably be  entertained  as  matters  of  opinion. 

6°.  Other  species  of  decomposition  also,  besides  that  o(  de-oxidization, 
go  on  in  the  leaf,  or  are  there  made  manifest.  Thus  when  plants  grow 
in  a  soil  containing  much  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  or  other 
chlorides,  they  have  been  observed  by  Sprengel  and  Meyen  to  evolve 
chloride*  gas  from  their  leaves.  This  lakes  place,  however,  more  dur- 
ing the  night  than  during  the  day.  Some  plants  also  give  off  ammonia, 
(Lecture  IV.,  p.  70,)  while  others  (cruciferse),  according  to  Dr.  Daube- 
ny,  [in  his  Three  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  p.  59,]  emit  from  their  leaves 
pure  nitrogen  gas. 

The  evolution  of  chlorine  implies  the  previous  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides,  which  have  been  absorbed  from  the  soil;  while  that  of  nitro- 
gen may  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  of  nitric  acid,  or 
of  some  other  compound  containing  nitrogen,  which  has  entered  into  the 
circulation  by  the  roots.  The  exact  mode  and  nature  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  these  substances,  and  the  purposes  served  by  them  in  the  vegeta- 
ble economy,  will  come  under  our  consideration  in  a  subsequentlecture. 

The  leaf  has  been  described  (p.  76)  as  an  expansion  of  the  bark. 
It  consists  internally  of  twT  layers  of  veins  or  vascular  fibres  laid  one 
over  the  other,  the  upper  connected  with  the  wood — the  lower  with  the 
inner  bark.  It  is  covered  on  both  sides  by  a  thin  membrane  (epider- 
mis), the  expansion  of  the  outer  bark.  This  thin  membane  is  studded 
with  numerous  small  pores  or  inouths  (stomata),  which  vary  in  size  and 
in  number  with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  with  the  circuinstances  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  grow.  It  is  from  the  pores  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaf  that  substances  are  supposed  to  be  exhaled,  while  every  thing 
that  is  inhaled  enters  by  those  which  are  observed  in  the  under  side  of 
the  ieaf.f  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  universally  received,  it  being 
admitted  by  some  that  the  power  both  of  absorbing  and  of  emitting 
may  be  possessed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 

7°.   We  have  seen  that  the  chief  sujijjly  of  the  fluids  which  constitute 

•  Chlorine  is  a  gas  of  a  greenish  ye!!,  .w  colour,  liaving  an  unpleasant  taste  and  a  suffocatina 
odour.  When  rt  comhmes  with  other  subslances  it  forms  chlorides.  It  exists  in,  and  im- 
parts its  smell  to,  chlyrids  of  lime,  which  is  employed  for  disinfecting  purposes,  and  i 
forms  upwards  of  half  the  weight  of  common  ."lit. 

t  liis  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  i  cabbage  leaf  on  a  wound.  If  the  upper  side  he  ap 
plied,  the  sore  is  piotecred  and  quicli  •  heals,  while  the  under  side  draioa  it  autf  rtoduces  • 
constant  discharge 
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Che  sap  of  plants,  is  derived  from  the  soil.  The  under  side  of  tha 
leaves  of  plants  is  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  capable  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  either  in  the  form  of  watery  vapour,  or  when  it 
/alls  upon  the  leaves  in  the  state  of  dew.  Like  the  roots  also  they  may 
absorb  with  the  devv  any  substances  the  latter  happens  to  hold  in  sole- 
tion.  And  thus  plants  may,  in  some  degree,  be  nourished  by  the  vola- 
tile organic  snbstances  which  ascend  from  the  earth  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  ana  which  are  again  in  a  great  measure  precipitated  with  tlie 
evening  dew. 

Whether  the  leaves  ever  absorb  nitrogen  gas  from  the  air  has  not  as 
yet  been  determined  with  sufficientaccuracy.  If  they  do,  it  mustin  gene- 
ral be  in  very  small  quantity  only,  since  it  has  hitherto  escaped  detec- 
tion. In  like  manner  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  regularly  absorb  any 
other  substances  which  the  air  is  supposed  to  contain.  Thus  it  is  known 
that  nitric  acid  exists  in  the  air  in  very  minute  quantity.  Some  chem- 
ists also  believe  that  ammonia  is,  extensively  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere in  an  exceedingly  diluted  state.  Do  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb 
these  substances?  Is  the  absorption  of  them  oneqf  the  constant  and  ne- 
cessary functions  of  the  leaves  ?  The  reply  to  these  questions  must  be 
very  uncertain,  and  any  principle  which  professes  to  be  based  upon  such 
a  reply  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  0[)inion. 

8°.  The  petals  of  flower-leaves  perform  a  somewhat  different  function 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  a  plant.  They  absorb  oxygen  at 
all  times^-though  more  by  day  than  by  night — and  they  constantly  emit 
carbonic  acid.  The  bulk  of  the  latter  gas  evolved,  however,  is  less  than 
that  of  the  oxygen  taken  in.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  -gas,  and  the 
constant  production  of  carbonic  acid,  is,  in  some  flowers,  so  great  as  to 
cause  a  perceptible  increase  of  temperature — and  to  this  slow  combus- 
tion, so  to  speak,  the  proper  heat  observed  in  the  flowers  of  many  plants 
has  been  attributed. 

According  to  some  authors,  the  flower-leaves  also  emit  pure  nitrogen 
gas. — [Sprehgel,  Chemie,  II.,  p.  347.]  This  fact  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined by  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate  exijeriments ;  it  is  in  accord- 
ance, however,  with  the  results  of  Boussingault,  that,  when  a  plan' 
flowers  and  approaches  to  maturity,  the  nitrogen  it  contains  become? 
less.  If  confirmed,  this  evolution  of  nitrogen  would  throw  an  interest- 
ing light  on  the  most  advantageous  employment  of  green  crops,  both  for 
the  purposes  of  manure  and  for  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

9°.  When  the  leaves  of  a  plant  begin  to  decay,  either  naturally  as  in 
autumn,  or  from  artificial  or  accidental  causes,  they  no  longer  absorti 
and  decompose  carbonic  acid,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
On  the  contrary,  they  absorb  oxygen,  like  the  petals  cf  the  flower,  new 
compounds  are  formed  within  their  substance — their  green  colour  disap- 
jiears — they  become  yellow — they  wither,  die,  and  drop  from  the  tree — 
their  final  function,  as  the  organs  of  a  living  being,  is  discharged.  They 
then  undergo  new  changes,  are  subjected  to  a  new  series  of  influences, 
and  are  made  to  serve  new  purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  These 
we  shall  hereafter  find  to  be  no  less  interesting  and  important  in  refer- 
ence to  a  further  end,  than  are  the  functions  of  the  living  leaf  to  the 
growth  and  nourishment  of  the  plant. — [See  'iub'--3quent  lecture,  "  On  At 
law  of  the  decay  of  organic  substances."] 
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§  6.   Functions  of  the  bark.  . 

.Thi  inner  bark  being  connected  with  the  under  layer  oi  \  tssels  in  the 
leaf,  receives  from  tliem  the  sap'afier  it  has  been  changed  by  the  action 
jf  the  air  andlight,  and  transmits  it  downwards  to  the  root. 

The  outer  bark,  especially  in  young  twigs  and  in  the  stalks  of  the 
grasses,' so  closely  resembles  tlie  leaves  in  its  appearance,  that  we  Can 
have  ho  difficulty  in  admitting  that  it  must,  not  unfrequently.perform 
similar  functions.  In  the  Cactus',  the  Stapelia,'and  other  plants  which 
produce  no  true  leaves,  this  outer  bark  seems  to  perform  all  the  functions 
which  in  other  vegetable  tribes  are  specially  assigned  to  the  abundant 
foliage.  During  its  descent  through,  the  inner  bark,  therefore,  the  sap 
must  in  very  many  cases  undergo  chemical  changes,  more  orleiss  analo- 
gous to -those  which  usually  take  place  in  the  leaf. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  inner  bark  that  the  stems  of  trees,  such  as 
our  forest  and  fruit  trees,  are  enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  annual 
layers  of  new  wood.  The  woody  fibre  is  formed  or  prepared  in 
the  leaf,  and  as  the  sap  descends  it  is  deposited  beneath  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  inner  bark.  It  thus  happens  that,  as  the  sap  descends,  it  is 
gradually  deprived  of  the  substances  it  held  in  solution  when  it  left  the 
leaf,  and'  in  consequence  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
change,  which  the  sap  is  found  to  have  undergone  when  it  reaches  the 
root,  is  due  to  chemical  transformations  produced  during  its  descent,  and 
how  much  to  the  deposition  of  the  woody  fibre  and  other  matters  it  has 
parted  with  by  the  way. 

Among  other  evidences  of  such  changes  really  taking  place  during 
the  descent  of  the  sap,  I  may  mention  an  observation  of  5leyen  [Jahres- 
hericht,  1839,  p.  27],  made  in  the  course  of  his  ex.periments  on  the  re- 
production of  the  bark  of  trees.  In  these  experiments  he  eflclosed  the 
naked  wood  in  strong  glass  tubes,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  eight  the 
tubes  were  burst  and  shattered  in  pieces.  This  could  only  have  arisen 
from  the  disengagement  of  gaseous  substances,  the  result  of  decomposi- 
tion. While,  therefore,  such  gases  as  enter  by  the  roots  or  are  evolved 
in  the  vessels  of  the  wood  during  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  escape  by  the 
leaf  along  with  those  which  are  disengaged  in  the  leaf  itself,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  those  which  are  produced  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  bark, 
descend  with  the  downward  sap,  and  are  discharged  by  the  root.* 

In  the  bark  of  the  root  it  is  probable  that  still  further  changes  take 
place — and  of  a  kind  which  can  only  be  effected  during  the  absence  of 
light.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  bark  of  the  root 
frequeiitly  contains  substances  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  the  plant.  Thus  from  the  bark  of  the  fresh  root  of  the  ap- 
ple tree  a  substance  named  phloridzine,  possessed  of  considerable  medi- 
cal virtues,  may  be  readily  extracted,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
bark  either  of  the  stem  or  of  the  br.snches. 

In  fine,  as  the  food  which  is  introduced  into  the  stomachs  of  animals, 
undergoes  continual  and  successive  chemical  changes  during  its  pro- 
gress through  the  entire  alimentary  canal — so,  numerous  phenomena 
indicate  that  the  sap  of  plants  is  also  subjected  to  unceasing  transforma- 

*  gprengel  says  that  the  stems  and  Iwijs,  and  Ul3  stalks  of  Sic  grasses,  ill  absorlt  oiygeo 
and  give  oif  carbonic  acid. — Chejnie,  II.,  p  341. 
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lions, — in  the  root  and  in  ihe'stem  as  well  as  in  ihe  leaves, — at  one  lime 
in  the  dark,  at  another  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,r-rexpose.d 
when  in  the  leaf  to  the  full  action  ofithe  air, — and  when  in  ithe-  root  al- 
most wholly  secluded 'fiijm  its  presence; — the  new  compounds  pro- 
duced in  every  instance  being  suited  either  to  the  nature  of;  the  plant  or 
tVie  wants  and  functions  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  each  transformation 
takes  p4ace. 

To  some  of  these  transformations  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  more 
particularly,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  special  changes, by  which 
those  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist,  are  formed  out  of  these 
compounds  on  which  they  chiefly  live. 

§  7.  Circumstances  hy  which  ihe  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  plants 
are  modified. 
Plants  grow  more  or  less  luxuriantly,  and  their  several  parts  are 
more  or  less  largely  developed,  in  obedience  to  numerous  and  varied 
circumstances. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  special  functions  of  the  root,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  in  some  cases  indispensable,  while 
in  others,  by  shooting  vertically  downwards,  the  roots  appear  to  shun 
the  approack  of  either  air  or  light.  It  i is  obvious  also  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  a  certain  temperature,  are  necessary 
to  the  most  healthy  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  root.  In  hot  wea- 
ther the  plant  droops,  because  the  roots  do  not  absorb  water  from  the 
soil  with  sufficient  rapidity.  And  though  it  is- probable  that,  at  every 
temperature  above  that  of  absolute  freezing,  the  food  contained  in  the 
soil  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  more  or  less  slowly  to  the  stem,  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  a  genial  warmth  in  the  soil  stimulates  the  roots  to  in- 
creased activity.  The  practice  of  gardeners  in  applying  bottom  heat  in 
the  artificial  climate  of  the  green-house  and  conservatory  is-  founded  on 
this  well-known  principle.  ' 

But  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  plants  grow  has  also  much  influ 
ence  on  the  way  in  which  the  functions  of  the  root  are  discharged.  As 
a  general  fact  this  also  is  well  known,  though  the  special  qualities  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  vegetation  depends,  are  far 
from  being  generally,  understood.  If  the  soil  contain- a  sensible  quantity 
of  any  substance  which  is  noxioi(S  to  plants,  it  is  plain  that  their  roots 
will  be  to  a  certain  degree  enfeebled,  and  their  functions  in  consequence 
oaly  imperfectly  discharged.  Or  if  the  soil  be  deficient  either  in  organic 
food,  or  in  one  or  other  of  those  inorganic  substances  which  the  plants 
necessarily  require  for  the  production  of  their  several  parts,  the  roots 
cannot  perform  their  office  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  Where  the 
necessary  materials  are  wanting  the  builder  must  cease  to  work.  So  in 
a  soil  which  contains  no  silica,  the  grain  of  wheat  may  germinate,  but 
he  stalk  cannot  be  produced  in  a  natural  or  healthy  state,  since  silica  is 
indispensable  to  its  healthy  construction. 

II.  The  ascent  of  the  sap  is  modified  chiefly  by  the  season  of  the 
year,  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  by  the  genus  and  age  of  the  plant  or 
tree. 

There  sisms  reason  to  believe  that  the  plant  never  sleeps,  that  even 
during  the  winter  the  circulation  slowly  proceeds,   though  the  first 
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genial  sunshine  of  the  early  spring  stimulates  it  to  increased  activity. 
The  general  increase.;  temperature  of  the  air  does  not  prodnce  this  ac- 
celeration in  so  remarkable  a  manner  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
sap  will  flow  and  circulate  on  the  side  of  a  tree  on  which  the  sunshine 
falls,  while  it  remains  sensibly  stagnant  on  the  other.  This  is  shown  by 
the  cutting  down  similar  trees  at  more  and  more  advanced  periods  of 
the  spring,  and  immersing  their  lower  extremities  in  coloured  solutions. 
The  wood  and  bark  on  one  side  of  the  tree  will  be  coloured,  while,  on 
the  other,  both  will  remain  unstained.  If  a  similar  difference  in  the 
comparative  rapidity  of  the  circulation  on  opposite  sides  of  a  trunk  or 
Branch  be  supposed  to  prevail  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  we  can 
readily  account  for  the  annual  layers  of  wood  being  often  thicker  on 
the  one  half  of  thp  circumference  of  the  stem  than  on  the  other. 

The  sap  is  generally  supposed  to  flow  most  rapidly  during  the  spring, 
but  if  trees  be  cut  down  at  different  seasons,  and  immersed  as  above 
described,  the  coloured  solution,  according  to  Boucherie,  reaches  the 
leaves  most  rapidly  in  the  autumn.* 

The  heat  of  the  day,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  materially 
affects,  for  the  time,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  The  more  rapidly 
watery  and  other  vapours  are  exhaled  from  the  leaves,  the  more  quick- 
ly must  the  sap  flow  upwards  to  supply  the  waste.  ]f  on  two  succes- 
sive days  the  loss  by  the  leaves  be,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Hales,  above 
lescribed,  (p.  90,)  as  2  to  3,  the  ascent  of  the  sap  must  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  in  a  similar  proportion.  Hence,  every  sensible  variation  in 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,  must  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
modify  the  flow  of  the  sap  ;  must  cause  a  greater  or'less  transport  of  tlvat 
food  which  the  earth  supplies,  to  be  carried  to  every  part  of  the  plant, 
and  must  thus  sensibly  affect  the  luxuriance  and  growth  of  the  whole. 

But  the  perslstance  of  the  leaves  is  a  generic  character,  which  has 
considerable  influence  upon  the  circulation  in  the  evergreens.  In  the 
pine  and  the  holly,  from  which  the  leaves  do  not  fall  in  the  autumn,  the 
sap  ascends  and  descends  during  all  the  colder  months, — at  a  slower 
rate,  it  is  true,  than  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  yet  much  more  sensibly 
than  in  the  oak  and  ash,  which  spread  their  naked  arms  through  the 
wlntery  air.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Boucherie,  who 
has  observed  that  in  December  and  January  the  entire  wood  of  resinous 
trees  may  be  readily  and  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  spontaneous  as- 
cent of  saline  and  other  solutions.  Into  which  their  stems  may  be  im- 
mersed. 

HI.  From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  will  appear  that  thg  mechani- 
cal functions  of  the  stem  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  influences  as 
the  ascent  of  the  sap.  As  the  tree  advances  in  age,  the  vessels  of  the 
interior  will  become  more  or  less  obliterated,  and  the  general  course  of 
the  sap  will  be  gradually  transferred  to  annual  layers,  more  r.nd  more 

'  Boucherie  makes  a  distinction,  not  hitherto  insisted  upon  by  physiologists,  between  the 
circulation  on  the  surface  of  the  tree  by  which  the  buds  and  young  twigs  are  suppoited,  and 
tlie  interior  circulation,  which  is  not  perfect  until  a  latter  period  of  the  year.  Hence  in  the 
spring,  though  the  sap  is  flowing  rapidly  through  tile  bark  and  the  newest  wood,  coloured 
solutions  will  not  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  tree  with  any  degree  of  rapidity.  In  autumri, 
on  the  other  hand — when  the  fear  of  approaching  winter  has  already  descended  upon  the 
bark— the  time  of  most  active  circulation  has  only  arrived  for  the  interior  layers  of  the  older 
wood.  It  is  this  season  consequently  that  he  finds  most  favourable  for  impregnating  the 
trunks  of  trees  with  those  solutions  which  are  likely  to  preserve  them  Drom  decay. — ilnn,  da 
Clam,  el  de  Phya.,  Ixxiv.,  p.  136. 
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rernoved  jrom  the  centre.  It  is  this  transference  of  the  viial  circula- 
tion to  newer  and  more  perfect  vessels  that  enables  the  tree  to  grow  and 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  through  so  long  a  life.  In  animals  the  vessels 
are  gradually  worn  out  by  incessant  action.  None  of  them,  through 
old  age,  are  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service  of  the  body — and  the 
whole  system  must  stop  when  one  of  them  is  incapacitated  for  the 
further  performance  of  its  appointed  duties. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  functions  of  the  stem,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  not  assigned  to  the  mere  woody  matter  of  the  vessels  and  cells. 
They  take  place  in  these  vessels,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  themselves  must  be  dependent  upon  the  quantity  and  kinds 
of  matter  whicii  ascend  or  descend  in  the  sap.  The  entire  chemical 
functions  of  the  plant,  therefore,  must  be  dependent  upon  and  must  be 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  the  soil  and  the  air  re- 
spectively present  to  the  roots  and  to  the  leaves. 

IV.  In  describing  the  functions  of  the  leaf,  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  the  greater  number  of  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
discharge  of  those  functions  is  most  materially  affected.  We  have  seen 
that  the  purposes  served  by  the  leaf  are  entirely  different  according  as 
the  sun  is  above  or  below  the  horizon  ;  that  the  temperature  and  mois- 
ture of  the  air  may  indeed  materially  influence  the  rapidity  with  which 
its  functions  are  discharged — but  that  the  light  of  the  sun  actually  deter- 
mines their  nature.  Thus  the  leaf  becomes  green  and  oxygen  is  given- 
off  in  tlie  presence  of  the  sun,  while  in  his  absence  carbonic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged, and  the  whole  plant  is  blanched. 

How  necessary  light  is  to  the  health  of  plants  may  be  inferred  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  appear  to  long  for  it.  How  intensely 
does  the  sun-flower  watch  the  daily  course  of  the  sun, — how  do  the 
countless  blossoms  nightly  droop  when  he  retires, — and  the  blanched 
plant  strive  to  reach  an  open  chink  through  which  his  light  may  reach 
it!* 

That  the  warmth  of  the  sun  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  this 
specific  action  of  his  irays  on  the  chemical  functions  of  the  leaf,  is  illus- 
trated by  some  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunt,  on  the  effect  of 
rnys  of  light  of  different  colours  on  the  growing  plant.  He  sowed  cress 
seed,  and  exposed  different  portions  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  were 
germinating,  to  the  action  of  the  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  rays, 
which  were  transmitted  by  equal  thicknesses  of  solutions  of  these  seve- 
ral colours.  "  After  ten  days,  there  was  under  the  blue  fluid,  a  crop  of 
cress  of  as  bright  a  green  as  any  which  grew  in  full  light  and  far  more 
abundant.  The  crop  was  scanty  under  the  green  fluid,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow,  unhealthy  colour.  Under  the  yellow  solution,  only  two  or  three 
plants  appeared,  but  less  pale  than  those  under  the  green, — while  be- 
neath the  red,  a  few  more  plants  came  up  than  under  the  yellow,  though 
they  also  were  of  an  unhealthy  colour.  The  red  and  blue  bottles  being 
now  mutually  transferred,  the  crop  formerly  beneath  the  blue  in  a  few 

•  A  iiotato  lias  been  observed  to  grow  up  in  quest  of  light  from  the  bottom  of  a  well 
twelve  feel  deep— and  in  a  dark  cellar  a  shoot  of  20  feet  in  length  has  been  met  with,  the 

extremity  of  wli '.-.ad  reached  and  rosled  at  an  open  window.     In  the  leaves  of  blanched 

vei'etables  peculiar  chemical  compounds  are  formed.  Thus  in  the  stall:  of  the  potato  a 
poTsonous  substance  callisd  sotanin  is  produc  sd,  which  disappears  again  when  the  stalk  is  ti- 
posed  to  t!ie  light  and  becomes  greeii. 
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days  appeared  blighted,  while  on  the  jjatch  previously  exposed  to  ibo 
red,  some  additional  plants  sprung  up."* 

Besides  the  rays  of  heat  and  of  light,  the  sun-beara  contains  what 
have  been  called  chemical  rays,  not  distinguishable  by  our  senses,  but 
capable  of  being  recognized  by  the  chemical  effects  they  produce. 
These  rays  appear  to  differ  in  kind,  as  the  rays  of  diSerent  coloured 
light  do.  It  is  to  the  action  of  these  chemical  rays  on  the  leaf,  and 
especially  to  those  which  are  associated  with  the  blue  light  in  the  solar 
beam,  that  the  chemical  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  functions  of  the  leaf 
is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

It  cannoi  be  doubted  that  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate act  as  powerful  stimulants — assistants  it  iiiay  be — to  the  lea^  in 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  in  that  rapid  appropria-  . 
tion  (assimilation)  of  its  carbon  by  which  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  has- 
tened and  promoted.  But  the  bright  sun,  and  especially  the  chemical  in- 
fluence of  his  beams,  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  agentin  the  wonderful 
development  of  a  tropical  vegetation.  Under  this  influence  the  growth  - 
by  the  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  air  must  be  materially  increased, 
and  the  plant  lie  rendered  less  dependent  upon  the  root  and  the  soil  for 
the  food  on  which  it  lives.f 

V.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  plant  grows  has  an  important  influence 
upon  the  share  which  the  bark  is  permitted  to  take  in  the  general 
nourishment  of  the  whole.  The  green  shoot  performs  in  some  degree 
the  functions  of  the  leaf.  In  vascular  plants,  therefore,  which  in  a  con- 
genial climate  may  almost  be  seen  to  grow,  the  entire  rind  of  a  tall  tree 
may  more  or  less  effectually  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
during  the  presence  of  the  sun.  Tlie  broad  leaves  of  the  palm  tree, 
when  fully  developed,  render  the  plant  in  a  great  degree  independent  of 
the  soil  for  organic  food — and  the  large  amount  of  absorbing  surface  in 
the  loiig  green  tender  stalks  of  the  grasses,  and  of  their  tropical  ana- 
logues, must  materially  contribute  to  the  same  end.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  derived  from  the  air,  in  any  crop  we  reap, 
must  always  be  I.he  greater  the  more  rapid  its  general  vegetation  has 
been. 


It  is  a  fact  familiarly  knowu  to  all  of  you,  that,  besides  those  circum 
stances  by  which  we  can  perceive  the  special  functions  of  any  one  or 
gan  to  be  modified,  there  are  many  by  which  the  entire  economy  of  the 
plant  is  materially  and  simultaneously  affected.  On  this  fact  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  is  founded,  and  the  various  processes  adopted  by  the 
practical  farmer  are  only  so  many  modes  by  which  he  hopes  to  influ- 

'  London  smd  Edinburgh  JouTTial  of  Science,  February^  1840. 

Might  not  our  cheap  blue  glass  be  used  with  advantage  in  glazing  hot-houses,  conserva- 
tories, ice.  1 

t  The  effect  of  continued  sunshine  may  be  often  seen  in  our  corn-f»c  ,4a  in  May,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  propitious  weather,  the  young  plants  are  shooting  rapidly  up.  '  When 
such  a  field  is  bounded  by  a  lolly  hedge  running  nearly  north  and  south,  the  ri  Ijr^-s  neareat 
the  hedge  on  either  side  will  be  in  the  shade  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  day,  and  will  luvaril,. 
bly  appear  of  a  paler  green  and  less  healthy  colour.  li"  Uie  hedge  be  studded  with  npcasinnhl 
large  trees,  the  spots  on  which  the  shadows  of  those  trees  rest  will  be  indicited  liv  diVtinct 
pale  green  patches  stretcV*^  furtlier  into  the  field  than  the  first,  and  someiimcs  even  tl-na 
the  second  ridges. 
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ence  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  whole  plant,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  all  its  parts. 

Though  manures  in  the  soil  act  immediately  through  the  roots,  they 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  entire  plant ;  and  though  the  application  oi 
a  top-dressing  may  be  supposed  first  to  affect  the  leaf,  yet  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  experiment  depends  upon  the  influence  which  the  dressing 
may  exercise  on  every  part  of  the  vegetable  tissue. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  I  shall  only 
further  advert  to  a  very  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Sprengel,  which 
seems,  if  correct,  to  be  suscf  ptible  of  important  practical  applications. 
He  states  that  it  has  very  frequently  been  observed  in  Holstein,  that  if, 
on  an  extent  of  level  ground  sown  with  corn,  some  fields  be  marled,  and 
others  left  unmarled.the  corn  on  the  latter  portions  will  grow  less  litxuri- 
antly  and  will  yield  a  poorer  crop  than  if  the  whole  had  been  unmarled. 
Hence  he  adds,  if  the  occupier  of  the  unmarled  field  would  not  have  a 
suQcession  of  poor  crops,  he  must  marl  /ii«  land  also.* 

Can  it  really  be  that  nature  thus  rewards  the  diligent  and  the  impro- 
ver? Do  the  plants  which  grow  on  a  soil  in  higher  condition  take  from 
the  air  more  than  their  due  share  of  the  carbonic  acid  or  other  vegetable 
food  it  may  contain,  and  leave  to  the  tenants  of  the  poorer  soil  a  less  pro- 
portion than  they  might  otherwise  draw  from  it  ?  How  many  interest- 
ing reflections  does  such  a  fact  as  this  suggest !  "What  new  views  does 
it  disclose  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  great  Contriver — of  his  kind  encour- 
agement of  every  species  of  virtuous  labour  !  Can  it  fail  to  read  to  us  a 
new  and  special" lesson  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  application 
of  skill  and  knowledge  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ? 

■  Wenn  namlich  auf  einer  Feldflur  Stiick  urn  Stitek  gcmergelt  worden  iU,  so  wachsen 
dieFriichte  auf  den  nicht  gemergelton  Feldern,  auch  wenn  hier  alle  friiheren  verhiiltnisse 
ganz  dic-Belben  blciben,nicht  mehr  so  gut,  ala  ehedem ;  wodurch  die  Besitzer  jener  Felder, 
wenn  sie  nicht  fortwahrend  geringe  Erndten  haben  woUen,  geniithigt  sind,  gleicbfalls  zu 
mergeln.  Aug  dieser  huchst  vichligen  Erscheinunj,  die  man  sehr  hauflg  in  UolsteinanheD 
bemerkt,  ic— Sprengel, CAemie/ii.-  Landmrthachnft,  I.,  p.  303. 

5* 


LECTURE   VI. 

Ubalanees  ofwhicli  plants  chiefly  consist— Woody  fibre,  Starch,  Gum,  Sugars—Thcir  mn- 
toal  relations  and  transrormations— Gluten, Vegetable  Albumen,  Diastase— Acetic,  lartsae, 
Malic,  Citric,  and  Oxalic  Acids— General  observations. 

<*. 

From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  structure  of  plants,  it  will  be 
understood  in  what  way  the  food  is  introduced  into  their  circulation.  The 
cext  inquiry  appears  to  be  liow — by  what  chemical  changes — is  tlie  food, 
^hen  introduced,  converted  into  those  substapces  of  which  plants  chiefly 
consist.  But  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  understand  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  know  first  the  nature  and  chemical  constitution  ofihe 
substances  which  are  most  largely  formed  from  the  food  in  the  interior 
of  the  plant.  To  this  point,  therefore,  I  must  previously  direct  your 
attention. 

If  you  were  to  collect  all  the  varieties  of  plants  which  are  within  your 
reach — whether  such  as  are  cultivated  and  used  for  food — or  such  as 
grow  more  or  less  abuiidantly  in  a  wild  state — and  were  to  extract  their 
several  juices,  and  to  separate  from  each  of  these  juices  the  chemical 
compounds  it  contains — you  would  gradually  gather  together  so  many 
different  substances,  all  possessed  of  different  properties,  that  you  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  number  them. 

But  if  at  the  same  time  you  compared  the  weight  of  each  substance 
thus  collected  with  that  of  the  entire  plant  from  which  it  is  derived,  you 
would  find  also  that  the  quantity  of  many  of  them  is  comparatively  so 
minute  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant 
tan  be  expended  in  producing  them, — that  they  may  be  entirely  neglect- 
ed in  a  general  consideration  of  the  great  products  of  vegetation.  Thus 
though  quinine  and  morphine,  the  active  ingredients  in  Peruvian  bark 
and  in  opium,  are  most  interesting  substances,  from  their  effect  upon  th? 
Imraan  constitution,  and  their  use  in  medicine,  yet  they  form  so  small  a 
fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  entire  trees  or  plants  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted, that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  convey  to  you  any  notion  of 
the  way  in  which  plants  grow  and  are  fed,  by  showing  you  how  such 
substances  as  these  are  produced  from  the  food  on  which  plants  live. 

While,  however,  the  examination  would  satisfy  you  that  almost 
every  species  of  plant  produced  m  small  quantity  one  or  more  sub- 
stances peculiar  to  itself,  you  would  observe,  at  the  same  titne,  that 
every  plant  yielded  a  certain  quantity  of  two  or  three  substances  com- 
mon to  and  produced  by  all,  and  in  most  cases  constituting  the  greater 
portion  of  their  bulk.  Thus  all  trees  and  herbs  produce  wood  or  woody 
fibre,  and  of  this  substance  you  know  that  their  chief  bulk  consists. 
Again,  all  the  grains  and  roots  you  cultivate  contain  starch  in  large 
quantity,  and  the  production  of  this  starch  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  art  of  culture.  The  juices  of  trees,  and  of  grasses,  and  of  cultivated 
roots,  contain  sugar  and  gum,  and  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to 
make  their  extraction  a  source  of  profit  both  to  the  grower  and  to  the 
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manufacturer.  The  flour  of  grain  contains  sugar  also,  and  along  with  it 
Iwo  other  substances,  in  small  quantity,  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen, 
which  are  of  much  importance  in  reference  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  different  varieties  of  flour.  Sugar  is  also  present  in  the  juices  of 
fruits,  but  it  is  there  associated  with  various  acid  (sour)  substances 
which  disappear  to  a  certain  extent  or  change  into  sugar  as  the  fruit 
ripens. 

Of  these  few  substances  the  great  bulk  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  con- 
sists. They  constitute  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  those  various  crops 
which  the  art  of  culture  studies  to  raise  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast. 
To  the  study  of  these  substances,  therefore,  I  shall  at  present  confine 
your  attention,  and  if  I  shall  afterwards  be  able  to  make  you  under- 
stand how  these  few  compound  bodies  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  a 
plant  from  the  food  it  takes  up,  I  shall  succeed  in  conveying  to  you  as 
much  information  in  regard  to  this  most  interesting  branch  of  our  subject 
as  will  be  necessary  to  a  general  explanation  not  only  of  the  natural 
growth  and  increase  of  plants,  but  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  those 
arrificial  means  which  the  practical  farmer  employs,  in  order  to  hasten 
their  growth  or  enlarge  their  increase. 

§  1.    Woody  fibre  or  lignin — its  constitution  and  properties. 

1°.  When  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  or  of  the  new 
ly  cut  wood  of  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  is  reduced  to  small  pieces, 
and  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  water  anM  alcohol,  as  long  as  any 
thing  is  taken  up,  a  white  fibrous  mass  remains,  to  which  the  name  of 
woody  fibre  or  lignin  has  been  given.  This  substance  has  no  taste  nr 
smell',  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  Itisnearly  identical  in  in 
chemical  constitution  and  properties,  whether  it  be  obtained  from  the 
porous  willow,  or  from  the  solid  box  tree,  and  the  fibres  of  linen  and  of 
cotton  consist  essentially  of  the  same  substances. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Prout,  this  woody  fibre  when  dried 

rl  350°  F.,  consists  of 

From  Box  Wood.  From  tlie  Willow. 
Carbon  .     .          .     .     50-0  49-8 

Hydrogen  .  .     .       5'55  5-58 

Oxygen      .  .     .     44-45  44-62  „ 

100  100 

It  will  be  recollected  that  water  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
combined  in  the  proportion,  by  weight,  of  8  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  lat- 
ter. (See  Lecture  II.,  p.  36.)  Now  if  the  hydrogen  above  given  be 
multiplied  by  8,  the  product  will  be  found  to  be  almost  exactly  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  given — since 

5-55  X  8  =  44-40,  and 
5-58  X  8  =  44-64. 
In  woody  fibre,  therefore,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  water,  and  its  composition,  therefore,  might  be  repre- 
sented by 

Carbon 50-0 

Water 50-0 

100 
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did  we  not  know  tnat  woody  fibre,  when  heated  or  distilled,  cannot  be 
resolved  into  carbon  (charcoal)  and  water  alone,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  consisi  of  these  alone. 

It  is  a  remarkable  character  of  this  substance,  however,  that  these  two 
elements,  liydrogen  and  oxygen,  exist  in  it  in  the  proportions  to  form 
water,  and  we  shall  find  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  of  great  importance 
to  us,  when  we  come  to  inquire  how  this  constituent  of  vegetables  is 
ormed — from  the  food  on  which  they  live.  ,     ■  , 

3°.  If  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  a  tree  be  dried  and  analyzed  withmui 

jeing  previously  dia;ested  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  long  as  any 

hingis  taken  up,  ^he  proportion  of  the  constituents  is  found  to  vary 

iligttly  with  the  species  of  tree,  but  in  all  cases  the  hydrogen  is  in  largei 

quantity  than  is  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  they  contain. 

Thus,  according  to  Payen,  the  dry  wood  of  the  following  trees  consists  of 

Ebony.  Walnut.  Oak.  Beech. 

Carbon      .     .     .     52-65  51-92  50-00  49-25 

Hydrogen      .     .      6-00  5-96  6-20  6-10 

Oxygen     .     .     .     41-15  42-12  43-80  44-65 

100  100  100  100 

The  carbon  in  these  several  kinds  of  wood  difiers  as  much  as  three 
per  cent.,  but  in  each  of  them  the  product  of  the  hydrogen,  when  multi 
plied  by  8,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  per  centage  of  oxygen. 

3°.  When  the  solid  substance  of  wood  is  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  observed  to  consist  of  two  portions  or  kinds  of  matter,  that  of 
which  the  original  sides  of  the  cells  and  tubes  is  composed,  called  the 
cellular  matter — the  true  woody  fibre — and  of  a  solid  substance  by  which 
the  cells  are  internally  coated  and  strengthened,  called  the  incrusling 
matter.  It  is  in  this  latter  substance  that  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  exlii- 
hited  by  the  preceding  analysis,  is  supposed  to  exist,  the  true  woody 
fibre  containing  always  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  ne- 
cessary to  form  water.* 

'  Payen  at  first  considered  this  iiicTustiTig  matter  as  a  peculiar  substance,  for  whicti  he 
proposed  the  name  oC sderogene.  His  first  mode  of  separating  it  from  the  cellular  matter 
was  by  treating  the  finely  rasped  wood  (of  the  oak  and  beech)  with  nitric  acitl,  which  dis- 
solved out  the  incrusting  malterand  left  the  cellular  matter  behind.  His  second  mode  was 
to  digest  the  wood  with' dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  celhdar  matter  was  dissolved 
out,  a.id  the  incrusting  matter  left.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
ptaced  on  the  analyses  of  substances  so  treated,  since  they  cannot  fail  to  liave  undergone  a 
chemical  change  by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  tliese  strong  acids.  Further  examination 
has  satisfied  Payen  that  the  incrusting  matter  consists  of  at  least  three  substances,  of  which 
one  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  aod  ether,  another  in  alcohol, only,  while  the  third  is  insolu 
hlo  in  any  of  these  liquids.    They  are  composed,  according  to  his  analyses,  of 

Soluble  in  Soluble  in 

Insoluble.  alcohol  only.  water  and  alcohol. 

Carbon        ...        48  62-8  68-63 

Hydrogen   ...         6  5-9  704 

Oxygen  46  31-3  24-431 

100  too  100 

Tt  Is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  substances  analysed  by  Payen  are  to  be  considered  aa 
pure,  or  as  actually  existing  in  the  pores,  or  in  the  incrusting  matter  of  the  woody  fibre,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  variable  quantity  of  such  substances  will  necessarily 
cause  that  excess  of  hydrogen,  in  the  entire  wood,  which  appears  in  the  analysis  of  the  ebo- 
ny, walnut,  Qak,  and  beech  woods,  given  in  the  text.  That  such  an  excess  of  hydrogen 
Bbove  w'^'l  B  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen,  does  exist  in  the  wood  of  most  trees 

['  M&/en's  JaJireabmchl,  1839,  p.  10.] 
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It  IS  exceedingly  difficult  in  any  case  to  separate  the  cellular  from  llie 
iricrusting  matter  of  wood,  so  as  to  obtain  the  means  of  determining  by 
analysis  the  exact  difference  in  their  elementary  constitution.  Under 
the  impression  that  in, very  light  and  porous  substances  he  should  ob- 
tain the  cellular  mati  iff  in  a  purer  form,.  Payen  analysed  the  jibre  of 
eottoj] — the  pith  of  the'elder,  the  cellular  substance  of  the  cucumber,  of 
the  mushroom,  and  of  other  fungi,  the  spongy  matter  which  forms  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  various  other  similar  substances, 
and  in  all  these  varieties  he  found,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  exist  in 
the  proportions  to  form  water.  The  mean  of  his  analyses  was  very 
nearly  as  follows — which  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  shall  contrast 
with  that  of  Dr.  Prout : 

Woody  fibre  of  box  and  Cellular  matter  of  vascu- 

wiliow — Dr.  Prout  lar  plants— Payen. 

Carbon     .     .     .     50-00  44-80 

Hydrogen    -.     .      5-55  6-20 

Oxygen    .     .     .     44-45  49-0 

100  100* 

In  both  these  analyses  t]je  hydrogen  is  very  nearly  8  times  that  of 
the  oxygen.  All  lliese  substances,  therefore,  may  be  represented  by 
carbon  and  water,  though  the  woody  fibre  of  Dr.  Prout  contains  5  per 
cent,  more  carbon  than  the  cellular  matter  of  Payen. 

If  we  calculate  the  number  of  equivalents  of  each  element  contained 
'U  these  two  varietiesf  of  vegetable  fibre  composed  as  above  exhibited, 
we  find  in  the  one  12  of  carbon,  8  of  hydrogen,  and  8  of  oxygen ;  in 
the  other,  12  of  carbon,  10  of  hydrogen,  and  10  of  oxygen.  They  may 
therefore,  be  conveniently  represented  by  the  following  formulas : 

Woody  Fibre by  C,2    Hj     C, 

Cellular  Fibre.  .  .  .  by  C12  H,o  C,„ 
It  IS  not  unlikely  that  both  of  these  forms  of  matter  may  exist,  as 
well  in  the  perfect  wood  of  trees  as  in  the  less  consolidated  pith  of  the 
elder,  or  in  the  fibres  of  cotton — and  that  they  may  occur  intermingled 
also  in  varying  proportions  with  other  substances,  containing  hydrogen 
in  excess.t 

m  its  natural  state,  is  a  fact  to  which  it  will  be  important  to  advert  when  wo  consider  here- 
after the  chemical  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  interior  of  the  plant. 
"  Meyen's  JahreBbericht,  1839,  p.  10. 

t  This  is  done  very  simply  by  dividing  the  carbon  by  6,  and  the  oxygen  fay  8  (see  page 
36>,  thus—  ,      .    -  ■ 

Carbon    -  50 -=-8  =  8-33  C  which  numbers  ^12 

Hydrogen    -    •  5-55        =  5-55  }      are<to  each      >  8 
Oxygen   -         -  44-45  -f-  8  =  65-5  (      '  other  as        )  8 
t  The  existence  of'a  variety  of  cellular  fibre  identical  in  constitution  with  common  starch, 
as  this  uf  Payen  is,  (see  subsequent  section,  p.  106,)  was  previously,  rendered-  probable  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Schleiden,  that  tiie  embryo  of  the  ■  Schotia' lati/oUa,  consisting  of 
pores  and  vessels,  the  sides  of  which  exhibit  listinct  concentric'layers,' is  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  rind  ;  and  that-  its  solution  becomes  blue  on  the 
addition  of  iodine.    It  would  appear  as  if  the  cellular  substance  were  in  this  case  wholly 
composed  of  Starch.    (Poggendorf's  -Annalen,  xliii.,  p.  398.)    It  may,  however,  frif  m  such  a 
Elate  of  tenuity  in  the  embryo  of  this  plant,  as  to  be  easily  changed  into  starch  by  the  action 
of  hgt  water;  and  it  is  still  by  no  means  certain  that  the- cellular  fibre  analyzed  by  Payen 
may  not  also  have  undergone  a  change  by  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  previously  subject- 
ed.   I  am  unable,  however,  to  speak  decidedly  on-tliis  subject,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  de-  - 
tails-of  M.  Payen's  several  papsrs,  -(See  subsequent  section,  on  the  mutiud'transfffrmatlvm 
ej  woody  fibre,  stardi,  gum,  and  sugar,  ^.  112.)   - 
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I  have  spokerj  of  these  varieties  of  woody  fibre  as  constituting  a  large 
portion  of  the  entire  mass  of  vegetable  mailer  produced  during  the 
growth  of  plants.  That  such  is  the  case  in  the  more  gigantic  vegetable 
productions,  of  which  the  great  forests  consist,  is  sufficiently  evident 
and  so  far  the  general  statement  is  easily  seen  to  be  correct.  It  is  aisc 
true  of  the  dried  stalks  of  the  grasses  and  the  corn-growing  plants,  of 
which  it  forms  nearly  one-half  the  weight, — but  in  roots  and  some 
plants  which  are  raised  for  food,  the  quantity  of  woody  fibre,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  is  comparatively  small.*  Thus  in 
the  beet  root  it  forms  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  when  taken 
from  the  ground.  If  suffered  to  remain  in  the  soil  till  it  becomes  old, 
or  if  the  growth  be  very  slow,  the  beet  becomes  more  woody,  as  many 
other  roots  do,  and  the  quantity  of  ligneous  fibre  increases. 

§  2.  Starch — its  constitution  and  properties. 

Next  to  woody  fibre,  starch  is  probably  the  most  abundant  product  of 
vegetation.  To  the  agriculturist  it  is  a  substance  of  much  more  interest 
and  iinportance  than  the  woody  or  cellular  fibre,  from  the  value  it  pos- 
sesses as  one  of  the  staple  ingredients  in  the  food  of  man  and  animals 

and  from  its  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  various  grains 
and  roots  which  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  art  of  culture. 

1°.  When  the  flour  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  &c.,  is  mixed 
up  into  a  dough  with  water,  and  this  dough  washed  on  a  linen  cloth 
with  pure  water,  a  milky  liquid  passes  through,  from  which,  when  set 
aside,  a  white  powder  gradually  falls.  This  while  powder  is  the  starch 
of  wheaten  or  other  flour. 

2°.  When  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm  is  washed,  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  water  upon  a  fine  sieve,  a  white  powder  is  deposited  by  the  milky 
liquid  which  passes  through.  This,  when  collected,  forced  through  a 
metal  sieve  to  granulate  (or  corn)  it,  and  dried  by  agitation  over  (he 
fire,  is  the  sago  of  commerce. 

•  The  following  table  shows  the  per  centage  of  woody  fibre  contained  in  some  commt* 
"onts  in  the  green  state,  and  when  dried  in  the  air,  and  at  212°  : 

IN  THE  GREEN  STATE. 

Dried  in  the  air.    Dried  at  212°.    Woody  fibre.    Water. 
„    ,       .  .  per  cent.  percent.  percent,      percent. 

Barley  straw,  npe  •    -    -  50  —  —  

Oat  straw,        do.  .  47  ■' 

Maize  straw,  do.     -  24  

Stalks  of  the  field  p^a  —  —  iniy  on 

Eield  bean  straw     ,  61  _  _ 

White  turnip .4  

Common  beet  (beta  vulgaris)  —  — 

Young  twigs  of  common  furze-  —  

Rape  straw,  ripe . —  55 

Tare  straw,  do.  -    -    .  -  37  

Vetch  plant  (t.  saliva)      -    -    -  42  *  

Do.       (V.  cracca)  in  flower  —    ■  

Do.        (V.  narbonensis)  do.  —  

White  lupin,  in  flower,    ...  —  

Lucerne,  in  flower,      .  ^  —  

Rye  grass,        do.        .  .  —  

Red  clover,      do.  -  .—  

White  clover,  do.  -  —  

Trefoil  (medium)  do.      .  —  

tSainfoin  (espa'rselte)  ....  —  — 

Trefoiiyagrarium)  in  flower    -  —  — 

Do.     (rubens)       do.       .    ,  ^  .,. 
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3°.  When  the  raw.  potato  is  peeled  and  grated  on  a  fine  graler,  and 
ihe  pulp  thus  produced  well  washed  with  water,  potato  starch  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  consisting  of  rounded,  glossy 
and  shining  particles. 

4°.  When  the  roots  of  the  Maranla  Arundinacea  ofthe  West  India 
Islands  are  grated  and  washed  like  the  potatoe,  they  yield  the  arrow 
root  of  commerce.  From  the  root  of  the  Manioc,  the  cassava  is  pro- 
cured by  a  similar  process,  and  this,  when  dried  by  agitation  on  a  hot 
plate,  is  the  tapioca  of  the  shops.  By  this  method  of  drying,  both  sago 
and  tapioca  undergo  a  partial  change,  which  will  be  explained  in  a  sub- 
sequent section  (see  p.  113.) 

The  substances  to  which  these  several  names  are  given  are,  when 
pure,  similar  in  their  properties,  and  identical  in  their  chemical  consti- 
tution. They  are  all  colourless,  tasteless,  without  smell,  when  dry 
and  in  a  dry  place  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  under- 
going alteration,  are  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  dissolve  readily 
in  boiling  water,  giving  a  solution  which  gelatinizes  (becomes  a  jelly) 
on  cooling — and  in  a  cold  solution  of  iodine*  they  all  become  blue. 

When  dried  at  212°,  they  consist,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  with  wliose 
analysis  those  of  other  chemists  agree,  of 

Carbon 44-0  per  cent.,  or  12  atoms. 

Hydrogen      ....       6-2  per  cent.,  or  10  atoms. 
Oxygen 49-8  per  cent.,  or  10  atoms. 

100 
Starch,  therefore,  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C,2  H,o  O,,,, 
which  is  identical  with  that  deduced  in  the  preceding  section  for  the 
cellular  fibre  of  Payen.  Both  substances,  therefore,  contain  the  same 
elements  (carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen),  united  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, and  in  both,  as  well  as  in  the  common  fibre  of  wood,  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  exists  in  the  proportion  to  form  water. 

That  starch  constitutes  a  large  portion  ofthe  weight  of  grains  and  roots, 
usually  grown  for  food,  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  whic&  ex 
hibits  the  quantity  present  in  100  lbs.  of  each  substance  named  : 

starch  per  cent. 

Wheat  flour  39  to  77 

Rye        " 50  to  61 

Barley    " 67  to  70 

Oatmeal 70  to  80 

Rice  flour 84  to  85 

Maize   " 77  to  80 

Buckwheat 52 

Pea  and  Bean  meal 4?  to  43 

Potatoes,  containing  73  to  78  of  water,        .     13  to  15 
It  thus  exists  most  largely  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  in  some  roots. 
[t  is  frequently  deposited,  however,  among  the  woody  fibre  of  certain 
trees,  as  in  that  of  the  willow,  and  in  the  inner  tark  of  others,  as  in 

'  Iodine  is  a  solid  substance,  of  a  lead-grey  colour,  possessed  of  a  peculiar  powerful 
odour,  and  forming  when  heated  a  beautiful  violet  vapour.  It  exists  in  small  quantity  in,8ca 
water,  and  in  some  marine  plants.  Its  solution  in  water  readily  shows  the  presenc«  of 
Htarftli,  by  the  blue  colour  it  imnarts  to  U, 
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those  of  the  beech  and  the  pine.*  Hence  the  readiness  with  which  a 
branch  of  the  willow  takes  root  and  spiouts,  and  hence  also  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees  for  food,  especially  in  northern  coun- 
tries, and  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  some  roots  which  abound  in  sugar, 
as  in  those  of  the  beet,  the  turnip,  and  the  carrot,  only  2  or  3  per  cent, 
of  starch  can  be  detected. 

§  3.  Gum — Us  constitution  and  properties. 

Tne  variety  of  gum  with  which  ifre  are  most  familiar  is  gum  arable, 
or  Senegal,  the  produce  of  various  species  of  acacia,  which  grow  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  exudes  from  the 
twigs  and  stems  of  these  trees,  and  collects  in  rounded  more  or  less 
transparent  drops  or  tears.  It  is  also  produced  in  smaller  quantities  in 
many  of  our  fruit  trees,  as  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  cherry  ;  it  is 
present  in  some  herbaceous  plants,  as  in  the  althasa  and  malva  officinalis 
(common  and  marsh  mallow) ;  and  it  exists  in  lint,  rape,  and  many 
other  seeds.  When  treated  with  boiling  water  these  plants  and  seeds 
give  mucilaginous  solutions. 

Many  varieties  of  gum  occur  in  nature,  but  they  are  all  characterised 
by  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  by  dissolving  or  becoming  gelatinous  in 
hot  or  cold  water,  and  by  giving  mucilaginous — viscid  and  glutinous — 
solutions,  which  may  be  employed  as  a  paste. 

Three  distinct  species  of  gum  have  been  recognised  by  chemists: 

1°.  Arahin — of  which  gum  arable  and  gum  Senegal  almost  entirely 
consist.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  giving  a  viscid  solution,  usu- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

2°.  Cerasin — which  exists  in  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree.  It  is  inso. 
luble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water.  When  thus 
dissolved  it  may  be  dried  without  losing  its  solubihty,  and  is  therefore  by 
boiling  supposed  to  be  changed  into  arabin. 

3°.  Bassorin — existing  in  what  is  called  bassora  gum — and  forming 
a  large  portion  of  gum  tragacanth.f  It  swells  and  becomes  gelatinous  in 
cold  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  water  either  cold  or  hot. 

By  these  characters,  the  three  kinds  of  gum  are  not  only  readily  dis- 
tinguished, but  may  be  easily  separated  from  each  other.  Thus  if  a 
native  gum  or  an  artificial  mixture  contain  all  the  three,  simple  steeping 
in  and  subsequent  washing  with  anld  water,  will  separate  the  arabin — 
boiling  water  will  then  take  up  the  cerasin,  and  the  bassorin  will  remain 
behind. 

These  different  kinds  of  gum  all  possess  the  same  chemical  constitu- 
tion.    According  to  the  analyses  of  Mulder,  they  consist  of 
Carbon     .     .     .     45-10  per  cent.,  or  12  atoms. 
Hydrogen      .     .       6'10        "  or  10      " 

Oxygen    .     .     .     48-80t      "  or  10      " 


100 

■  Its  presence  is  readily  detected  in  sucli  wood  by  a  drop  of  tlie  solution  of  iodine— which 
^ives  a  permanent  blue  to  starch,  but  u  the  woody  fibre  only  a  brownish  stain. 

t  This  gum  exists  along  with  starch  in  the  roots  of  the  various  species  of  orMs,  espcciallv 
Hf  those  which  are  used  for  making  salep  (Meyen).  '  '-"t"-'-"^'" 

Berzclius  Arsberdttelae,  1839,  p.  443. 
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In  these  analyses,  a-s  in  those  of  starch  and  woody  fibre,  we  see  thai 
the  per  cenlage  of  oxygen  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  muhiplied  by 
8,  and  consequently  that  these  two  elements  are,  as  already  stated,  in 
the  proportion  to  form  water.  But  we  see  also  that  the  carbon  is  in  the 
proportion  of  12  atoms  or  equivalents  to  10  of  each  of  the  other  con- 
stituents, and  therefore  gum  may  be  represented  by  Cjj  H, ,  O,  „ — a 
formula  which  is  identical  with  that  already  given  for  starch  and  cellu- 
lar fibre. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  not  only  may  gum,  starch,  and  cellular  fibre  be 
represented  by  carbon  and  water,  but  that  they  all  consist  of  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water,  united  together  in  the  same  proportions. 

Gum  not  only  exists  in  many  seeds,  and  exudes  as  a  natural  product 
from  the  stems  and  twigs  of  many  trees,  but  is  also  contained  in  the 
"uices  of  many  other  trees,  from  which  it  is  not  known  to  exude  ;  and  in 
the  sap  of  most  plants  it  may  be  detected  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Il 
may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  one  of  those  substances  which  are  pro- 
duced most  largely  and  most  abundantly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
since,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  it  is  one  of  those  forms  of  combination 
through  which  organic  matter  passes  in  the  interesting  series  of  changes 
it  undergoes  during  the  development  and  growth  of  the  plant. 

§  4.  Of  Sugar — its  varieties  and  chemical  constitution. 
1°.  Cane  Sugar. — Sugar,  identical  in  constitution  and  properties  with 
that  obtained  :.om  the  sugar-cane,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
cane-sugar,  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  trees,  plants,  and  roots.  In  the 
United  States  of  North  America  the  juice  of  the  maple  tree  is  extensive- 
y  collected  in  spring,  and  when  boiled  down  yidds  an  abundant  supply 
if  sugar.  In  the  Caucasus  that  of  the  walnut  is  extracted  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  juice  of  the  birch  also  contains  sugar,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
taiued,  in  lesser  quantity,  from  the  sap  of  many  other  trees.  In  the 
iuice  of  the  turnip,  carrot,  and  beet,  it  is  also  present,  and  in  France  and 
Germany  the  latter  root  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar.  In  the  unripe  grains  of  corn,  at  the  base  of  the  flowers  of 
many  grasses  and  clovers  when  in  blossom,  and  even  in  many  smal) 
roots,  as  in  that  of  the  quicken  or  couch-grass  (triticum  repens),  the  pre 
sence  of  sugar  may  likewise  be  readily  detected. 

Sugar  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  agreeable  sweet  taste 
When  pure,  it  Is  colourless  and  free  from  smell.  It  dissolves  readily 
ii]  alcohol  and  in  large  quantity  in  water.  The  solution  in  water,  when 
much  sugar  is  present,  has  an  oily  consistence,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
uf  syrup.  From  this  syrup  the  sugar  gradually  deposits  itself  in  the 
(brm  of  sugar  candy.  If  the  syrup  be  boiled  on  too  hot  a  fire,  it  chars 
slightly,  becomes  discoloured,  and  a  quantity  of  molasses  is  formed. 
Pure  cane-sugar,  free  from  water,  consists  of 

Carbon     .     .     .     44-92  per  cent.,  or  12  atoms. 
Hydrogen     .     .       6-11  "         or  10      " 

Oxygeu    .     .     .     48-97  "         or  10      " 

100 
If  we  compare  these  numbers  with  those  given  for  starch  and  gum  in 
the  preceding  sections,  Tce  see  that  they  are  almost  identical— so  that 
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cane-sugar  also  contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  to  form 
water,  and  rray  likewise  be  represented  by  the  formula  C,,j  Hio  ^lo- 
2°.  Orape  sugar.— In  the  juice  of  the  grape  a  peculiar  species  of  su- 
gar exists,  which,  in  the  dried  raisin,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  little 
rounded  grains.  The  same  kind  of  sugar  gives  their  sweetness  to  the 
gooseberry,  the  currant,  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  and  most  other 
fruits.  It  is  also  the  sweet  substance  of  the  chesnut,  of  the  brewers' 
wort,  and  of  aU  fermented  licpiors,  and  it  is  the  solid  sugar  which  floats 
in  rounded  grains  in  liquid  honey,  and  which  increases  in  apparent 
fjuantity  as  the  honey,  by  keeping,  becomes  more  and  more  solid. 

Grape  sugar  has  nearly  all  the  sensible  characters  of  cane  sugar,  with 
the  exception  of  being  less  soluble  in  water  and  also  less  sweet, — 2  parts 
of  the  latter  imparting  an  equal  sweetness  with  5  of  the  former. 

In  chemical  constitution  they  differ  considerably.     Thus  grape  sugai 

.  dried  at  250°  F.,  consists  of 

Carbon     .     .     . 

Hydrogen     .     . 

Oxygen   .     .     . 

100 

The  oxygen  here  is  still  e'ight  times  greater  than  the  hydrogen,  ana, 
therefore,  in  this  variety  of  sugar  also,  these  elements  exist  in  the  pro- 
portions to  form  water.  But  for  every  12  equivalents  of  carbon,  dry 
grape  sugar  contains  12  of  hydrogen  and  12  of  oxygen.  .It  is  conse- 
quently represented  by  C,2  H,2  0,2,  and  contains  the  elements  of  two 
atoms  of  water  (Hj  O^)  more  than  cane  sugar.*! 

3°.  Manna  sugar,  sugar  of  liquorice,  Sfc. — Besides  the  cane  and  grape 
.sugars  which  occur  in  large  quantity  in  the  juices  of  plants,  there  are 
other  varieties  which  occur  less  abundantly,  and  are  therefore  of  less  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  Among  these 
is  manna,  which  partly  exudes  and  is  partly  obtained  by  incisions  from 
certain  species  of  the  ash  tree  which  grow  in  the  warmer  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  (Sicily  and  Italy),  and  in  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  also 
exists,  it  is  said,  in  the  juice  of  the  larch  tree,  of  common  celery,  and  of 
certain  trees  which  are  met  with  in  New  South  Wales.  Liquorice  root 
also  contains  a  species  of  black  sugar,  which  is  known  in  this  country, 
under  the  names  of  Spanish  and  Italian  juice,  from  the  countries  where 
it  is  grown.  In  the  mushroom  and  other  fungi  a  colourless  variety,  ap- 
parently peculiar,  has  also  been  met  with, — and  milk  owes  its  sweet- 
ness to  a  species  of  sugar  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  animal  along  with 
the  other  substances  which  the  milk  contains. 

These  several  kinds  of  sugar  differ  more  or  less,  not  only  in  sensible 
and  chemical  properties,  but  also  in  chemical  constitution,  from  the  more 
abundant  cane  and  grape  sugars — but  they  form  too  smalj  a  part  of  the 
general  products  of  vegetation,  and  are  of  too  little  consequence  in  practi- 

•  Solutions  of  cane  and  grape  sugar  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fol- 
lowing ciiemical  characters : — 1.  If  the  solution  be  healed  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
then  added,  cane  sugar  will  bo  decomposed,  blackened,  and  made  to  fall  as  a  black  or  brown 
powder— while  a  soUUion  of  grape  sugar  will  at  the  most  be  only  slighdy  discoloured.  2.  If, 
mstead  of  sulphuric  acid,  laustic  potash  be  employed,  the  cane  sugar  'uilibe  unchanged 
Willie  t!ie  grape  silgar  wii!  ^e  blackened  and  thrown  down. 
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cal  agriculture  to  render  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  thus  shortly  ad- 
vert to  their  existence.* 

§  5.  Mutual  relations  of  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar. 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  several  substances,  woody  fibre,  slarclj,  gum,  and  sugar — 
above  described — which  occur  so  largely  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
are  serviceable  to  man  for  so  many  different  purposes.  These  relations 
will  be  best  seen  on  comparing  the  formula;  by  which  they  are  respec- 
lively  represented.     Thus — 

Woody  Fibre     (lignin)    is  represented  by     C,2   H,     Oj 
Cellular  Fibre  (according  to  Payen)     by     C12   Hi,,  Ok, 
Starch  (dried  at  212°  F.)  by     C,3    H,o   Oi  0 

Gum  (any  of  the  3  varieties)  by     C13   Hio  Oio 

Cane  Sugar         (free  from  water)  by     C12   Hio  Oio* 

Grape  Sugar       (dried  at  130°  F.)  by     C12    H12   Oizf 

In  these  forraulje  we  observe — 

1°.  That  the  eqivalents  of  the  oxygen  are  equal  to  those  of  the  hydro- 
gen in  all  the  formulce,  and,  therefore,  that  all  these  substances  may  be 
supposed  10  consist  of  carbon  and  water. 

2°.  The  formulae  for  cellular  fibre,  staroh,  gum,  and  cane  sugar,  are 
identical.  They  consist  of  the  same  elements  united  together  in  the  same 
proportions. 

This  is  one  of  those  facts  which  not  only  appear  very  remarkable  10 
the  unlearned,  but  are  scarcely  capable  of  being  clearly  comprehended 
and  explained,  even  by  those  who  have  most  profoundly  studied  this 
branch  of  natural  science.  Starch  and  sugar — how  different  their 
properties  !  how  unlike  their  uses  !  how  unequal  their  importance  to  the 
human  race !  yet  they  consist  of  the  same  weights  of  the  sa.'ue  substances, 
differently  conjoined.  The  skilful  architect  can  put  together  the  same 
proportions  of  the  same  stone  and  cement — and  the  painter  can  combine 
the  same  colours  so  as  to  produce  a  thousand  varied  impressions  on  the 
sense  of  sight.  In  the  hand  of  Deity  matter  is  infinitely  more  plastic. 
At  His  bidding  the  same  particles  can  unite  in  the  same  quantity  so  as 
to  produce  the  most  unlike  impressions — and  on  all  our  senses  at  once. 

3°.  A  knowledge  of  the  above  close  relations  in  composition,  among 
a  class  of  substances  occurring  so  abundantly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
imparts  a  degree  of  simplicity  to  our  ideas  of  this  otherwise  complicated 
subject.  It  does  not  appear  so  mysterious  that  we  should  have  woody 
fibre,  and  starch,  and  gum,  and  sugar,  occurring  together  in  variable 
quantities,'  when  we  know  that  they  are  all  made  up  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  proportions — or  that  one  of  these 
should  occasionally  disappear  from  a  plant,  to  be  replaced  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  another. 

*  Fora  list  of  plants  from  which  sugar  has  been  extracted,  see  Thofoeon's  OrgatueChemiS' 
try  C1838),  p.  UT. 

t  Crystallized  cane  sugar  (sugar  candy)  loses  5-3  percent,  of  water  in  favourable  circum- 
stances. Ttiis  is  equal  to  one  equivalent  (HO),  so  that  if  dry  sugar  be  Ci2  Hio  Olo,  crystallized 
sugar  is  C  IS  Hit  On — or  Cl2HioOio4-HO,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  one  equivalent  of 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exists  in  crystallized  sugar  in  the  state  of  water.  Tn  like  manner, 
crysiallize~d  honey  or  grape  sugar-.-as  it  occurs  in  honey  or  in  the  dried  grape — loses  9  per 
cent,  of  water  when  heated  to  260°  F.  .This  is  equal  to  two  equivalenf.«  (2110).  so  that  crys* 
■alljscd  grape  sugar  is  represeute'l  by  Ci2  Ili4  Oi4  or  Oi2  Hi2  Ois-)-2HO. 
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A  i/jrlher  question,  however,  arises  in  our  minds.  We  naturally  ask, 
^oes  nature,  in  thus  removing  one  of  these  compounds,  and  supplying 
its  place  by  another,  actually  form  from  its  elements  the  new  substarice 
introduced,  or  does  she  produce  it  by  a  mere  change  or  transformation 
of  those  previously  existing.  A  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question  may 
be  derived  from  the  facts  detailed  in  the  following  section. 

§  6.  Mutual  transformations  of  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar 

I. ^WOODT  FIBRE. 

1°.  Actionofkeat. — If  wood  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  fine  saw-dus.  . 
then  boiled  in  water  to  separate  everything  soluble,  afterwards  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat,  and  then  heated  several  times  in  a  baker's  oven,  it  will  be- 
come liard  and  crisp,  and  may  be  ground  in  the  mill  into  a  fine  meal.  The 
powder  thus  obtained  is  slightly  yellow  in  colour,  but  has  a  taste  and 
smell  similar  to  the  flour  of  wheat;  it  ferments  when  made  into  a  paste 
with  yeast  or  leaven,  and  when  baked  gives  a  liglit  homogeneous  bread. 
Boiled  with  water,  it  yields  a  stiff  tremulous  jelly,  like  that  from 
starch  (Autenrieth. — Schiibler,  Agricultur  Chemie,  i.,  p.  224.)  By  tlie 
agency  of  heat,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  woody  fibre  may  be  changed 
into  starch.  » 

2°.  Action  of  sulphuric  acid. — If  to  three  parts  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  shops  (oil  of  vitriol)  one  part  of  water  be  added,  and  a  portion  of 
delicate  woody  fibre  be  immersed  in  it  for  half  a  minute,  and  the  whole 
then  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodine — the 
woody  fibre  will  assume  a  blue  colour,  showing  that  it  is  in  part  at  least 
changed  into  starch*  (Schleiden). 

Again,  if  three  parts  of  fine  saw-dust  or  of  fragments  of  old  lluen  be 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  four  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops  added 
by  degrees — it  will,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  be  rendered  completely  so- 
luble in  water.  If  the  solution  in  water  be  freed  from  acid  by  chalk,  and 
then  evaporated,  a  substance  resembling  gum  arable  is  obtained  (Bra- 
connot).  According  to  Schleiden,  the  fibre  may  be  seen  under  the  mi- 
croscope gradually  to  change  from  without  inwards,  first  into  starch  and 
then  into  gum. 

Further,  if  this  gum  be  digested  with  a  second  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  will  be  gradually 
converted  into  grape  sugar ;  or  the  fibre  of  wood  or  linen  may  bp  changed 
directly  into  sugar  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

3°.  Action  of  potash. — If  saw-dust  be  mixed  with  from  two  to  eight 
limes  its  weight  of  hydratef  of  potash  and  as  much  water,  and  boiled 
I  ill  a  crust  forms  on  the  surface,  and  if  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  then  added 
till  the  wliole  is  sfightly  sour,  the  undestroyed  woody  fibre  will  give  an 

'  It  will  be  recollected  that  starch  is  characterized  by  giving  a  blue  colour  with  a  solution  of 
iodine  (see  p.  107). 

The  simplest  way  of  trying  this  ejiperiment  is,  to  lake  a  quantity  of  clean  cotton— to  wet 
It  with  water,  squeezing  out  again  as  much  as  possible— then  to  spread  it  out  upon  a  flat  dish 
and  moisten  it  quiclily  and  thoroughly  with  the  acid  diluted  as  above.  After  half  a  minute 
add  the  solution  of  iodine,  stir  quickly  with  a  glass  rod,  and  immediately  add  water,  when  . 
the  blue  compound  of  iodine  and  starch  will  speedily  deposit  itself.  — rSchleiden,  Poff.  Annal. . 
xlia.,  p.  39G.) 

tHydrate  of  jiotash  is  tiB  caustic  substance  which  is  obtained  by  boUing  common  pear*- 
ash  vviUi  quick- lime. 
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Instantaneous  deep  blue  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  showing  that  starch 
has  been  formed. 

_  Woody  fibre,  therefore,  may  be  changed  into  starch,  either  by  the  un- 
aided action  of  heat,  by  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  caustic 
potash, — and  the  starch  thus  produced  may  be  further  transformed,  first 
into  gum  and  then  into  grape  sugar,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  pissisted  by  a  moderate  heat.- 

II.    STARCH. 

1°.  Action  oj  heat. — When  flour,  potato,  or  arrow-root  starch  is 
spread  out  upon  a  tray,  then  introduced  into  an  oven  and  gradually 
heated  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300°  F.,  it  slowly  changes,  ac- 
quires a  yellow  or  brownish  tint  according  to  the  temperature  employed, 
and  becomes  entirely  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  changed  into  gum. 
Under  the  names  of  starch-gum,  or  British-gum,  this  substance  is  large- 
ly manufactured  in  this  country,  and  is  successfully  substituted  for  gum 
arable  by  the  calico-printers  in  thickening  mSny  of  their  colours.* 

-  The  gura  thus  prepared  not  unfrequently  also  possesses  a  sweet  taste, 
from  the  further  change  of  a  portion  of  the  gum  into  sugar. 

2°.  Action  of  water. — When  starch  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  either  in  a  close  vessel  or  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  gradually  changes  into  gum  or  sugar.  The  process,  however, 
is  slow,  and  months  must  elapse  before  the  whole  of  the  starch  is  thus 
spontaneously  transformed  in  the  presence  of  water  {De  Saussure).  It 
takes  place  more  rapidly  when  starch  and  water  are  boiled  together  for 
a  length  of  time. 

3°.  Action  of  sulphuric  add. — From  what  has  been  already  stated  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  this  acid  on  woody  fibre  it  will  readily  be  supposed 
that  native  starch,  of  any  variety,  is  likely  to  undergo  transformation 
v/hen  subjected  to  its  influence. 

In  reality,  if  50  parts  of  starch,  12  of  sulphuric  acid,'  and  139  of  water 
be  taken,  and  if  the  starch  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  a  portion  of  the 
water,  and  therrpoured  into  the  mixture  of  the  acid  with  the  remainde-r. 
of  the  water,  and  heated  to  190°  F.,  the  starch  will  be  entirely  convert- 
ed into  gum.  By  further  and  more  prolonged  heating  this  gum  is 
changed  into  grape  sugar.  The  gum  or  sugar  may  be  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  adding  to  the  solution  either  chalk  or  lime,  which  will 
combine  with  and  carry  down  the  acid.f  One  hundred  pounds  of  starch 
treated  in  this  way  will  yield  from  105  to  122  lbs.  of  dry  grape  sugar. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  transformation  takes  place  depends 
partly  upon  the  temperature  and  partly  upon  the  proportion  of  acid  em- 
ployed. Thus  100  lbs.  of  starch  mixed  with  600  of  water  and  10  of 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  boihng  for  seten 
hours.  If  by  increasing  the  pressure  the  temperature  be  raised  lo  250° 
F.,  the  transformation  will  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes.     With  only  one 

*  During  the  baking  of  bread  this  conversion  of  starch  info  gum  takes  place  to  a  consi'ler- 
able  extent.  Thus  Vogel  found  that  flour  which  contained  nj  gum  gave,  when  baked,  a 
■bread  of  which  13  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  weight,  consisted  of  gum. 
Thus  one  of  the  eSfects  of  baking  is  to  render  the  flour-starcli  more  soluble,  and  tticrefore  (?) 
more  easily  digestible. 

t  It  forma  gypmm  with  it  (sulphate  of  lime)  which  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  sulpliuiie 
teiit 
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pound  of  acid  and  the  same  quantity  of  starch  and  water,  the  change 
will  be  effected  in  three  hours  by  a  temperature  of  230°  F.  T;.is  mode 
of  converting  potato  starcli  into  grape  sugar  is  said  to  be  extensively 
practised  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  subs3quently  fermenting  the 
sugar  and  converting  it  ir.to  brandy. 

III.    GUM. 

Action  of  sulphuric  acid.—JC  powdered  gum  arable  be  rubbed  in  a 
mortar  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops,  a  brownish  solution  is  ob- 
tained, which,  when  diluted  with  water  and  treated  with  chalk,  yields  a 
gummy  substance  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  starch 
and  woody  fibre.  Prolonged  digestion  with  diluted  acid  converts  a  por- 
tion of  this  gum  into  sugar. — [Berzelius,  Traiie  de  Chemie,  (1831),  v., 
p.  217.] 

IV. — CANE  SUGAR. 

1°.  Action  of  heat. — When  crystallized  cane  sugar  is  heated  to  320° 
F.  it  melts,  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  360°  F.  it  gives  off  twc 
atoms  of  water  and  is  changed  into  caramel.  This  caramel  is  an  un- 
crystallizable  sugar,  which  is  generally  present  in  artificial  syrups,  and 
is  often  of  a  brownish  colour.  It  contains  the  elements  of  an  atom  of - 
water  less  than  cane  sugar,  and  is  represented  by  C,2  Hg  Og.  It  is 
not  known  to  occur  in  the  natural  juices  of  plants. 

2°.  Action  of  sulphuric  acid. — When  cane  sugar  is  digested  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  rapidly  converted  intc 
grape  sugar.  The  acid  of  grapes  (tartaric  acid)  and  many  other  vege- 
table acids  produce  a  similar  change. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  conversion  of  cane  into  grape  sugar  can  only 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  water,  inasmuch,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  110),  grape  sugar  contains  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  water 
more  than  cane  sugar,  or 

Cane  sugar.  Water.         Dry  grape  sugar. 

C,3  H.  0  0„ -f  ,2HO  =  C,3  H,3  O.,. 


We  may  revert  now  to  the  question  with  which  we  concluded  the 
preceding  section.  Since  these  different  substances  are  so  closely  allied 
in  chemical  consliJution,  and  occur  so  often  in  connection  with  each 
other  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  does  nature,  when  her  purposes  demand 
the  change,  actually  transform  them,  the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  plant?  The  answer  may  now  be  safely  gi<'en,  that  she  cer- 
tainly does.  What  we  can  so  readily  perform  by  our  rude  art  may  be 
still  more  easily  effected  in  the  living  vegetable.  That  which  is  starch 
or  gum  in  one  part  of  the  plant,  may  become  caije  or  grape  sugar  in 
another,  and  woody  fibre  in  a  third.  Thus  by  re-arranging  the  sanr.e 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  several  elements,  may  the  various  and  unlike 
fo.^ms  of  matter  which  constitute  the  man  products  of  vegetation  be 
readily  produced. 

Still  the  facility  is  only  apparent.     We  can  assure  ourselves  of  the 
fact  of  such  conversions,  because  we  can  at  will  induce  them.     But  wf- 
operates  upon  these  substances  in  the  interior  of  the  plant?     Whose 
mind  and  will  directs  these  changes — prescribing  when,  where,  and  in 
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what  order  they  shall  take  place  ?  How  much  depends  upon  the  re- 
fined and  little  understood  mechanism  of  the  vegetable  structure — Iiow 
much  on  the  living  principle  itself!  What  is  this  living  principle— 
now  can  it  tirect  !* 

§  7.  Of  the  fermentation  of  starch  and  sugar — and  of  the  relative  circum- 

stances  under  which  cane  and  grape  sugars  generally  occur  in  nature. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  us,  in  connection  with  the  above  transformations, 
(o  advert  to  the  property  possessed  by  starch  and  nearly  all  the  kr.wn 
varieties  of  sugar  of  entering  into  fermentation  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. When  flour  is  made  into  a  paste  with  leaven  or  yeast  it 
begins  to  rise  and  ferment, — sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of 
flour  and  the  quantity  of  ferment  added.  When  to  a  decoction  of  mall 
or  to  a  solution  of  starch  or  of  cane  or  grajje  sugar  in  water,  a  portion  of 
yeast  is  added,  fermentation  is  speedily  induced  ;  and  if  not  arrested  by 
unfavourable  circumstances  it  will  continue  uniil  the  whole  of  the 
starch  or  sugar  disappears. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  grape  sugar  alone  that  undergoes  fermentation. 
[Rose,  Poggen.  Annal.,  Hi.,  p.  297.]  The  starch  of  the  moist  dough  or 
of  the  solution  is  partially  transformed  into  grape  sugar  before  fermenta- 
tion commences.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  decoction  of  malt  and 
with  cane  sugar.  The  ferraentalion  commences  soon  after  the  first  por- 
tion of  grape  sugar  is  formed,  and  proceeds  more  or  less  rapidly  accord- 
ing as  this  transformation  is  more  or  less  speedily  effected.  Hence,  in 
the  art  of  brewing,  the  necessity  of  cautiously  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture by  which  this  change  of  the  starch  and  sugar  is  promoted  and  hast- 
ened. 

The  fermentation  itself  is  the  result  not  of  a  mere  transformation  of 
one  form  of  matter  into  another  having  the  same  elementary  constitu- 
tion, but  of  a  decomposition  of  one  substance  into  two  others  unlike  itself 
either  in  properties  or  in  chemical  composition.  The  grape  sugar  is  re- 
solved into  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine),  which  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  into 
carbonic  acid,  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas  and  causes  the  fermen- 
tation. Thus  alcohol  being  represented  by  C4  Hj  Oo,  and  carbonic  acid 
by  CO,, 

2  of  alcohol  ^CaHiaOjand 

4  of  carbonic  i.cid  =  C4  Og  make  up 

1  of  grape  sugar  ^=  ^n^ii^n- 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Cane  and  grape  sugars  occur  in  na- 
ture in  circumstances  which  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  statement 
in  the  preceding  section,  regarding  the  action  of  acids  on  the  former 
variety  of  this  natural  product.  Fruits  contain  grape  sugar,  which  in- 
creases in  quantuy  as  they  ripen  or  become  less  sour.  In  the  sugar 
cane,  the  beet  root,  and  the  maple  and  birch  trees,  cane  sugar  exisis, 
but  in  their  juices  no  acid  is  associated  with  the  sugar.  On  the  conlra- 
ry,  ammonia  is  known  to  be  present  in  most  of  them  along  with  th«: 
cane  sugar.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  as  in  our  hands  and  in  our  ex])fr- 
iments  cane  sugar  is  changed  by  the  agency  of  acids  into  grape  sugar,  and 

"  "Oansl  thou  by  searching  find  out  God— Canst  .i?jfindout  the  AJmighty  unto  perfectton  1" 
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with  remarkable  ease  by  that  acid  which  exists  in  the  ripe  grape,  so  it  19 
in  the  interior  of  plants.  Where  sugar  occurs  in  connection  with  an  acid 
in  the  juice  of  a  plant,  it  is  grape  sugar  in  whole  or  in  great  part,  be- 
cause in  the  presence  of  an  acid  body  cane  sugar  cannot  permanently  ex- 
ist, but  is  gradually  transformed  into  the  sugar  of  grapes.  It  thus  ap- 
pears also  why  fruits  so  readily  enter  into  fermentation,  and  why,  even 
when  preserved  with  cane  sugar,  they  will,  in  consetiuence  of  the  acid 
ihey  retain,  slowly  change  the  latter  into  grape  sugar,  and  thus  induce 
fermentation.* 

§  8.  O/"  substances  which  contain  Nitrogen. — Gluten,  Vegelaole 
Albumen,  and  Diastase. 

The  substances  described  in  the  preceding  sections  consist  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  and  of  them  the  great  bulk  of  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  the  globe  consists.  But  there  are  certain  other  sub- 
stances occurring  along  with  starch  and  sugar,  into  which  nitrogen  enters 
as  a  constituent,  and  which,  though  not  formed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  very  large  quantity,  are  yet  of  such  interest  and  importance  in 
other  respects,  as  to  make  it  necessary  shortly  to  advert  to  them. 

1^.  Gluten. — When  the  flour  of  wheat  is  made  into  a  dough,  and  this 
dough  is  washed  with  water  upon  a  fine  sieve,  a  milk^  liquid  passes 
through,  from  which  starch  gradually  subsides.  Tliis  has  been  already 
stated.  But  on  the  sieve,  when  the  water  ceases  to  go  through  milky, 
there  remains  a  soft  adherent,  tenacious,  and  elastic  substance,  which 
can  be  drawn  out  into  long  strings,  has  scarcely  any  colour,  taste,  or 
smell,  and  is  scarcely  diminished  by  washing  either  with  hot  or  with 
cold  water.  This  substance  is  the  gluten  o(  wheat.  The  flour  of  othei 
kinds  of  grain  also  yield  it  by  a  similar  treatment,  though  generally  in 
much  smaller  quantity.     This  appears  from  the  following  table  : — 

The  grain  of 

Wheat  contains  8  to  35  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
Rye  ....  9  to  13         "  " 

Barley    ...  3  to     6         " 
Oats  ....  2  to    5         "  "  ■ 

When  the  moist  gluten  is  dried  in  the  air  or  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  it  diminishes  much  in  bulk,  and  hardens  into  a  brittle 
semi-transparent  yellow  substance  resembling  horn  or  glue.  In  this  state 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  vinegar,  in  alcohol  eiiher 
cold  or  hot,  and  in  solutions  containing  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  [ilie 
common  pearl-ash  or  soda  of  the  shops  boiled  with  quick-lime.] 

a°.  Vegetable  Albume'i. — To  the  white  of  egg  the  name  of  albiiiiien 
(albus,  white)  has  been  given  by  chemists.  It  possesses  the  well  known 
property  of  coagulating  or  of  forming  a  white  solid  insoluble  substance, 
when  it  is  heated  either  alone  or  after  being  mixed  with  water. 

When  the  starch  has  subsided  frotn  the  milky  liquid  which  jiasses 

*  Miik  also,  in  favourable  circumstances,  as  when  liept  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  uU- 
Jerijoes  fernientalion,  and  in  some  countries  of  Asia  a  spirituous  iiquor  is  preparer]  from 
mares'  and  asses'  luilli.  In  tliis  case  tlie  mUk  first  becomes  sour,  tlien  the  acid  thus  form* 
ed  converts  the  milk  sujar  i[ito  grape  sugar,  and  finally  this  sugar  enters  into  fermenta- 
tion. This  takes  place  more  readily  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  decomposing 
cheesy  matter  (casein)  of  the  milk— as  is  shown  by  the  fact  lliat  the  introduction  of  a  smaB 
quantity  of  the  curd  of  milk  into  a  soluUoa  of  grape  sugar  will  cause  it  to  ferment. 
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through  the  sieve  in  preparing  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  water  rests  ttans' 
parent  and  colourless  above  the  white  sediment.  If  this  water  be  heated, 
it  will  become  more  or  less  troubled,  and  white  films  or  particles  will 
separate,  which  may  be  easily  collected,  and  which  possess  all  the  pro- 
perties of  coagulated  albumen,  or  boiled  white  of  egg.  To  this  sub- 
stance the  name  o(  vegetable  albumen  has  been  given.  When  the  fresh 
prepared  gluten  of  wheat  is  boiled  in  alcohol  a  portion  of  albumen  gene- 
rally remains  undissolved,  showing  that  water  does  not  completely  wash 
it  out  from  the  gluten. 

Vegetable  albumen,  when  fresh  and  moist,  has  neither  colour,  taste, 
nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  vinegar  and 
in  caustic  potash  or  soda.  When  dry  it  is  brittle,  more  or  less  coloured, 
and  opaque.  In  the  seeds  of  plants,  it  exists  only  in  small  quantity — 
thus  the  grain  of 

Wheat  contains  J  to  IJ  per  cent. 
Rye      ...    2  to  3|        " 
Barley  .     .     .  -jiy  to    §      '  " 
Oats      .     .     .    }  to    4        " 
It  occurs  more  largely  however  in  the  fresh  juices  of  plants,  in  those 
of  cabbage  leaves,  turnip  roots,  and'  many  others.     When  these  juices 
are  heated  the  albumen  coagulates  and  is  readily  separated. 

Gluten  and  vegetable  albumen  appear  to  be  as  closely  related  as  sugar 

and  starch  are  to  each  other.     Like  these  two  s  bstances,  they  consist 

of  the  same  elements,  united  togeiher'in  the  same  proportions,  and  are 

capable  of  similar  mutual  transformations.     According  to  the  most  re 

cent  analyses,  those  of  Dr.  Scheerer,  they  consist  of 

Carbon         =  54-76 

Hydrogen     =     7'06 

Oxygen         =  20-06 

Nitrogen       =  18-12 
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When  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state  these  substances  undergo  de- 
composition. They  ferment,  emit  a  most  disagreeable  odour,  and  pro- 
duce, among  other  compounds,  vinegar  and  ammonia. 

The  important  influence  which  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen  arc 
supposed  to  exercise  over  the  nourishing  properties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  in  which  they  occur,  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
these  lectures.* 

3°.  Diastase. — When  cold  wateris  poured  upon  barley  newly  malted 
and  crushed,  is  permitted  to  remain  over  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  [■• 
then  poured  off  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  over  boiling  water, 
again  filtered  if  jecessary,  and  then  mixed  with  much  alcohol,  a  white 
tasteless  powder  falls — to  which  the  name  oi  diastase  has  been  given. 

•  There  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom— in  the  bodies  of  animals— three  other  forms  of  ttie 
substance  above  described  under  theliames  of  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen.  These  are 
albumen  or  white  of  egg,  ahready  mentioned,- cmetn,  the  curd  of  cheese,— and  fibrin,  the 
substance  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  animals.  ^  .,    ,  . 

1=.  Casein.— When  the  curd  of  cheese  is  well  washed  with  water,  and  then  boiled  ir, 
alcohol  to  free  it  from  oily  matter,  it  forms  the  casein  of  chemists.  While  moist  it  is  soli 
and  colourless,  but  as  it  dries  it  hardens,  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  becomes  semitrans. 
parent.    Even  when  moist  it  is  perfecUy  insoluble  either  in  cold  or  in  hot  water.    It  is  solu- 
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Ifunmalted  barley  be  so  treated  no  diastase  is  obtained.     This  sut 
stance,  ilierefore,  is  formed  during  the  process  of  malting. 

If  waeat,  or  barley,  or  potatoes,  which  by  steeping  in  water  yield  no  di 
asiase,  be  made  to  germinate  (or  sprout),  and  be  afterwards  bruised  an(!l 
treated  as  above,  diastase  will  be  obtained.     It  is  therefore  produced 
during  germination. 

If  the  shoot  of  a  potato  be  cut  off  within  half  an  inch  of  its  base,  this 
lower  portion,  with  the  part  of  the  potato  to  which  it  is  immediately  at 
tached,  separated  from  the  rest — and  the  three  parts  (the  upper  portioi, 
of  the  shoot — the  lower  portion  with  its  attached  fragment  of  potato — 
and  the  remaining  mass  of  the  potato)  treated  with  water, — only  thai 
portion  will  yield  diastase  in  which  the  base  of  the  shoot  is  situated 
When  a  seed  sprouts,  therefore,  this  substance  is  formed  at  the  base  oj 
the  germ^  and  there  remains  during  its  growth. 

If  the  same  portion  of  the  potato,  or  if  the  grain  of  barley  or  wheat  is 

ble,  however,  in  water  containing  vinegar,  or  to  which  a  little  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda 
has  been  added.  It  may  be  kc?pt  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  dry  place,  without  undergoing 
decay.  The  changes  undergone  by  old  cheese  are  chiefly  due  to  the  oily  and  other  sub- 
stances with  which  the  curd  is  mixed.  It  has  b.'en  remarked,  tliat  when  the  gluten  of  wheat 
is  left  for  a  len^rtli  of  time  in  a  moist  state  it  und^r^goes  a  kind  of  fermentation  and  gradually 
acquires  (he  smell  and  taste  of  cheese  (Rouelle.; 

2°.  FHbHn. — When  lean  beef  or  mutton  is  long  washed  in  water  till  it  becomes  colourless, 
and  is  then  boiled  in  alcohol  to  separate  the  fat,  a  colourless,  elastic,  fibrous  mass  is  obtained, 
which  is  the  fibrin  of  chemists.  In  recently  drawn  blood  it  exists  in  the  liquid  state,  but  coa- 
gulates spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  clot  of 
blood.    It  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  caustic  polash  or  of  niire,  and  in  vinegar. 

3*^.  Albumen. — This  substance  in  the  liquid  state  exists  in  the  while  of  egg,  and  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  It  coagulates  by  heating  to  160°  F  ,  or  if  previously  mixed  with  water 
by  raising  to  212°  F. 

These  three  substances,  in  addition  to  their  well  Known  sensible  properties,  are  distin- 
guished as  follows: 

1°.  Liquid  casein  in  milk,  is  not  coagulated  by  heating  alone — the  addition  of  rennet  orof 
a  little  acid  (vinegar  or  spirit  of  salt)  is  necessary,  when  it  curdles  readily. 

2°.  Liquid  albumen  in  white  of  egg,  coagulates  by  heat  alone,  as  when  an  egg  is  put  into 
hot  water. 

3°.  Liquid  fibrin  in  the  blood  coagulates  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  rapidly  by 
agitation  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Like  starch  and  sugar  these  three  substances  are  mutually  convertible  by  known  means. 
Thus  fibrin,  if  unboiled,  dissolves  by  digestion  at  80°  F.  in  a  saturated  soluUon  of  nitre,  and 
acquires  the  properties  of  liquid  albumen;  and  if  to  liquid  cdbum^n  a  little  caustic  potash ba 
added,  and  afterwards  much  alcohol,  it  will  be  thrown  4own  in  the  form  and  with  the  pro- 
perties of  casein. 

AH  these  substances  appear  to  contain  the  same  orgau.c  constituents  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. 

Boussingault  first  showed  the  identity  in  chemical  constitution  of  gluten  and  vegetable  al- 
bumen.—[Pog.  An.,  xl.,  p.  253.]  Mulder  afterwards  proved  a  similar  identity  between  vege- 
table albumen  and-  the  white  of  egg,  fibrin,  and  casein.— [Ann.  de  Chim.  et.  de  Phys.,  Ixv.,  p. 
301.]  Mulder  supposes  them  to  differ  from  each  other  by  the  presence  in  unlike  quanLititis 
of  a  small  admixture  of  sulphur,  phosphorus  or  phosphate  of  lime. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  and  willi  ihe  nature  of  chemical  research,  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  time  and  labour  which  has  by  diffeient  chemists  been  expended  on  this 
one  branch.  The  persevering  industry  of  Dr.  Mulder,  of  Rotterdam,  appeared  to  have 
cleared  upr.he  entire  subject  by  a  long  series  of  investigations  and  analyses,— [for  an  out- 
line ofhis  results,  see  Berzelius  Arsberattlese,  1839,  p.  611,]— when  first  Vogel,  then  Prosper 
Dents,  and  latest  Liebig  and  Dr.  Scheerr r,  have  aiTived  at  different  results.  Our  ideas  are 
thus  again  unfixed,  and  our  partial  ge^jeralizalions  set  aside  for  future  emendation. 

The  analysis  inserted  in  the  text,  as  representing  the  composition  of  gluten  and  vegetable 
albumen,  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Scheerer  for  the  purest  form  of  fibrin.  1  have  selected  it  in 
preference  to  the  results  either  of  Boussingault  orof  Mulder,  because  it  is  the  most  recent^ 
ftnd  has  been  obtained  with  a  knowledge  of  all  Ihe  previous  researches,— and  assuming  thQ 
chemical  identity  of  this  entire  irroup  of  substances,  is  the  most  likely  to  rrpresc nt  their 
•onstitution  with  accuracy.  It  differs  from  the  analysis  of  Mulder  onttf  in  slating  the  nitro- 
gen at  2  per  cent,  higher  than  was  done  by  that  chemist.  The  recent  imorovements  in  tho 
mode  of  determining  Ihe  true  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  organic  substances^  appear  to  jitslif* 
ua  in  expecting  the  result  of  Scheere :  lo  be  in  tliis  respect  the  more  correct 
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examinod,  when  the  first  true  leaves  of  the  plant  have  been  fully 
formed  and  expanded,  the  diastase  will  be  found  to  have  in  great  part, 
if  not  entirely,  disappeared.  This  substance,  therefore,  is  first  formed 
when  the  seed  begins  to  sprout,  performs  a  functior  which  makes  its 
presence  necessary  at  the  base  of  the  germ,  and  which  function  being 
discharged  when  the  true  leaves  are  formed,  it  then  disappears.  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  temporary  function,  why  the  diastase  must  reside  at 
the  base  of  the  sprout  in  order  to  discharge  it,  and  why  it  should  so  early 
cease,  will  appear  from  a  detail  of  the  properties  of  this  singular  sub- 
Htance. 

Properties  of  diastase. — If  the  solution  obtained  from  malt  be  digested 
with  potato,  flour,  or  other  starch,  at  a  temperature  between  120°  and 
140°  F.,  the  latter  will  gradually  dissolve  and  will  form  a  colourless 
transparent  solution.  When  this  solution  is  carefully  evaporated  a  yel- 
lowish white  powder  is  obtained,  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  to  which 
the  name  of  dextrine  has  been  given,  [because  its  solution  turns  to  the 
right  a  ray  of  polarized  light  when  passed  through  it.]  This  dextrine 
has  the  same  composition  as  starch.  It  is  merely  siarch  changed  or 
transformed  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  soluble  in  cold  water, — a 
change  analogous  to  that  which  it  undergoes  by  simply  boiling  in  water. 

But  if  the  digestion  he  continued  after  the  starch  is  dissolved,  the  so- 
lution will  gradually  acquire  a  sweet  taste,  and  if  it  be  now  evaporated 
it  will  yield,  instead  of  dextrine,  a  mixture  of  gum  and  grape  sugar. 
And  if  the  digestion  be  still  further  prolonged,  the  whole  of  the  starch 
will  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  only. — [See  above,  ^  6,  p.  113.] 
-  Thus  diastase  (like  s-ulphuric  acid)  possesses  the  property  of  trans- 
forming starch  entirely — first  into  gum,  and  then  into  grape  sugar.  The 
intermediate  stage  of  dextrine  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  nor  is  it  easy  to  arrest  the  action  of  diastase  exactly  at 
this  point — the  most  carefully  prepared  dextrine  always  containing  a 
mixture  of  gum  and  sugar.  One  part  of  diastase  will  convert  into  sugai 
2000  parts  of  starch. 

A  solution  of  diastase,  when  allowed  to  stand,  soon  undergoes  decom 
position,  and  after  being  boiled,  it  has  no  further  effect  upon  starch.  It 
has  not  been  analysed,  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  stale. 
It  contains  nitrogen,  however,  for,  when  moistened  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  decomposes,  and,  among  other  products,  yields  ammonia.* 

The  functions  of  diastase — one  of  the  purposes  at  least  for  which  it  is 
produced  in  the  living  seed,  and  situated  at  the  base  of  the  germ — will 
now  be  in  some  measure  understood.  The  starch  in  the  seed  is  the  fooc 
of  the  future  germ,  prepared  and  ready  to  minister  to  its  wants  when- 
ever heat  and  moisture  concur  in  awakening  it  to  life.  But  starch  is  it- 
self insoluble  in  water,  and  could  not,  therefore,  accompany  the  fluid  sap 
when  it  begins  to  move  and  circulate.  For  this  reason  diastase  is 
formed  at  the  point  where  the  germ  first' issues  from  the  mass  of  food. 
There  it  transforms  the  starch,  and  renders  it  soluble,  so  that  the  young 
vessels  can  take  it  up  and  convey  it  to  the  point  of  growth.  When  the 
starch  is  exhausted  its  functions  cease.     It  is  then  itself  transformed  and 

"  It  w  ill  be  recollected  that  ammonia  contains  nitrogen,  bslng  represented  by  NH3.— Ses 
Lecture  V'l.,  p.  51. 
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carried  into  the  general  circulation.  Or  when,  as  in  ti.e  potato,  much 
more  starch  is  present  than  is  in  many  cases  requisite,  its  function  ceases 
long  before  the  whole  of  the  starch  disappears.  Its  presence  is  necessa- 
ry only  until  the  leaves  and  roots  are  fully  formed — when  the  plant  i? 
enabled  to  provide  for  itself,  and  becomes  independent  of  the  starch  of 
the  seed.  When  this  period  arrives,  therefore,  the  production  of  dias- 
tase is  no  longer  perceived. 

This  I  have  said  is  one  of  the  purposes  which  appears  to  be  served  by 
diastase  in  the  vegetable  economy.  That  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe.  There  may  be  others  quite  as  interesting  which  we 
do  not  as  yet  understand.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  the  diastase  containe  1  in  one  pound  of  malted  barley  is  capable  of 
converting  into  sugar  five  pounds  of  starch.*  (Liebig.)  And  though 
at  the  temperature  at  whicn  the  seed  germinates,  more  of  this  substance 
may  be  necessary  to  transform  the  same  weight  of  starch  than  is  re- 
quired in  our  hands,  when  aided  by  artificial  heat, — yet  as  we  never  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  find  any  thing  superfluous  or  going  to 
waste,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  diastase  may  be  intended  also 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  plant.  As 
it  contains  nitrogen,  it  must  be  derived  from  the  gluten  or  vegetable  al- 
bumen of  the  seed ;  and  as  a  young  plant  of  wheat,  when  already  many 
inches  from  the  ground,  contains  no  more  nitrogen  than  was  originally 
present  in  the  seed  itself  (Boussingault),  ihj^^^astase  may  only  be  the 
result  of  one  of  those  transformations  ^P"  which  'glutenf  is  susceptible, 
and  by  which  it  is  rendered  soluble,  and  capable  of  aiding  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  parts  of  thesubstance  of  the  growing  plant  into  whicH 
nitrogen  enters  as  a  necessary  constituent. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  if  we  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  con- 
sider the  beauty  of  the  arrangements  we  have  just  been  describing.  In 
passing  through  a  new  and  interesting  country  we  do  not  hesitate,  at 
times,  to  stop  and  gaze,  and  leisurely  adniire.  "We  cannot  otherwise 
fully  realize  and  appreciate  its  beauty.  So  in  the  domains  of  science, 
we  cannot  be  ever  hurrying  on — we  must  linger  occasionally,  not  only 
that  we  may  more  carefully  observe,  but  that  we  may  meditate  and 
feel. 

You  see  how  boun,*''illy  nature  has  provided  in  the  seed  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  youjwed  thsr.  how  carefully  the  food  is  stored  up  for  i!, 
and  in  how  imper^h.P-.^l  *'p — how  safely  covered  also  and  protected 
from  causes  of  decaj^em  to  dTffeiidreds  of  years  the  principle  of  life  will 
lie  dormant,  and  foraSl«i°^j^Ie  food  will  remain  sound  and  undimin- 
ished till  the  time  of  lawakenmg  comes.  Though  buried  deep  in  the 
earth,  the  seed  defies/the  exertions  of  cold  or  rain,  for  the  food  it  contains 
is  unaffected  by  cold-  and  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.     But  no  sooner 

"  It  is  the  diastase  in  malt  which  dissolves  the  starch  of  the  barley  in  the  process  -jf  brew- 
inor,  but  as  the  diastise  contained  in  malt  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  so  large  a  quar^ty  of  starch, 
it  is  obviously  a  waste  of  labour  to  malt  the  whole  of  the  barley  employed.  Orieof  malt  to 
three  of  barley  would  probably  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  obtain  a  wort  containing  the 
wliole  of  the  starch  in  solution.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  tckite  beer  of  Louvain,  and  of  other  places  i<n  Flanders,  and  in  Germany,  where  the  Ught 
colour  is  secured  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  flour  to  a  decoction  of  a  small  quantity  of 
barley. 

t  That  diastase  is  merely  transformed  gluten  wc  c-mnot  say,  because  the  exact  chemica 
constitution  of  diastase  is  as  yet  uiikn>wn. 
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is  the  sleeping  germ  recalled  to  life,  by  the  access  of  air  and  warmth 
and  duly  tempered  moisture,  than  a  new  agent  is  summoned  to  its  aid, 
and  the  food  is  so  changed  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  ministering  to  its 
early  wants.  The  first  movement  of  the  nascent  germ — (and  how  it 
tnoves,  by  what  inherent  or  impartial  force,  who  shall  discover  to  us  ?) 
— is  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  this  agent — diastase — of  which, 
previous  to  germination,  no  trace  could  be  discovered  in  the  seed.  At 
the  root  of  the  germ,  where  the  vessels  terminate  in  the  farinaceous 
matter,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  this  substance  is  to  be  found ; — there, 
and  there  only,  resolving  and  transforming  the  otherwise  unavailable 
store  of  food,  and  preparing  it  for  being  conveyed  either  to  the  ascending 
sprout  or  to  the  descending  root.  And  -P'hen  the  necessity  for  its  pre- 
sence ceases — when  lire  green  leaf  becomes  developed,  and  the  root  has 
fairly  entered  the  soil — when  the  plant  is  fitted  to  seek  food  for  itself — 
then  this  diastase  disappears,  it  undergoes  itself  a  new  conversion,  and  is 
prepared  in  another  form  to  contribute  tothe  further  increase  of  the  plant. 
How  beautiful  and  provident  are  all  these  arrangements ! — how  plas- 
tic the  various  forms  of  organic  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  All-Intelli- 
gent!— how  nicely  adjusted  in  time  and  place  its  diversified  changes ! 
What  an  apparently  lavisli  expenditure  of  forethought  and  kind  previ- 
sion, in  behalf  even  of  the  meanest  plant  that  grows  ! 

§  9.   Vegetable  Acids. — Acetic  acid,  Oxalic  acid,  Tartaric  acid. 
Citric  acid,  Malic  acid. 
Another  class  of  compound  substances  remains  to  be  shortly  consid 
ered, — those,  namely,  which  possess  sour  or  acid  properties,  and  which 
are  known  to  be  present  in  large  quantity  in  many  plants,  and  more 
especially  in  the  greater  number  of  unripe  fruits.     They  do  not,  taken 
as  a  whole,  form  any  large  portion  of  the  entire  produce,  either  of  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  globe  or  of  those  plants  which  are  cultivated 
for  food ;  yet  the  growth  of  fruit — as  in  the  grape,  orange,  and  apple 
countries — is  sufficiently  extensive,  and  the  general  interest  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  trees  sufficiently  great,  to  retjuire  that  the  nature  of  the 
substances  contained  in  fruits,  and  the  peculiar  changes  by  which  they 
are  formed,  should  be  in  some  measure  considered  and  explained. 

I. — ACETIC    ACID. 

Acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  the  most  extensively  diffused,  and  the  most 
argely  produced,  of  all  the  organic  acids.  It  is  formed  during  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  and  it  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  but  it  is 
most  abundantly  evolved  during  the  fermentation,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  of  nearly  all  vegetable  substances.  When  pure  it  is  a  colour- 
ess  liquid,  having  a  well  known  agreeably  acid  taste.  It  may  be; 
boiled  and  distilled  over  without  being  decomposed.  The  vinegar  of  the 
shops  is  generally  very  much  diluted,  but  it  can  be  prepared  of  such  a 
strength  as  to  freeze  and  become  solid  at  45°  F.,  and  to  blister  the  skin 
and  produce  a  sore  when  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  When 
mixed  with  water  it  readily  dissolves  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  &c., 
forming  salts  called  acetates,  which  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  readily  washed  out-  of  the  soil  or  of  compost  heaps  by 
heavy  fal's  of  rain. 
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When  perfectlj  fret;  fro'm  water,  acetic  acid  consists  of— 
Caibon  .     .     .     47-5  per  cent.,  or  4  atoms 
Hydrogen   .     .       5-8         "         or  3      " 
Oxygen.     .     .     46-7         "  or  3      " 
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It  is  herefore  represented  by  the  formula  C4  H3  O3 — in  whicli,  as  in 
those  given  in  the  preceding  sections  for  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  the  numbers 
representing  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  equal,  and  conse- 
quently these  elements  are  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Hence, 
vinegar,  like  sugar,  may  be  represented  by  carbon  and  water. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  several  processes  by  which  this  acid 
is  usually  formed. 

1°.  By  the  distillation  of  wood. — This  a  method  by  which  wood 
vinegar — often  called  pyroligneous  add — is  prepared  in  large  quantity. 
Wood  which  has  been  dried  in  the  air  is  put  into  an  iron  retort  and  distil- 
led. The  principal  products  are  vinegar,  water,  and  tarry  matter. 
The  decomposition  is  of  a  complicated  description,  but  by  comparing 
the  constitution  of  woody  fibre  with  that  of  vinegar,  we  can  readily  see 
the  nature  of  the  changes  by  which  the  latter  is  produced. 
WooDT  Fibre  is  =  C,2  H,  O5 
3  of  Vinegar  are  ^  C^  Hg  O9 


Difference  =  H,  O,  ;  or  the  elements 

of  one  atom  of  water.  One  portion  of  the  woody  fibre,  therefore,  com- 
bines with  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water,  obtained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  another  portion,  and  thus  vinegar  is  produced. 

2°.  Manufacture  of  Vinegar  from  Cane  Sugar. — It  is  a  well  known 
fact  in  domestic  economy,  that  if  cane  sugar  be  dissolved  in  water,  a 
little  vinegar  added  to  it,  and  the  solution  kept  for  a  length  of  time  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  the  whole  will  be  converted  into  vinegar  without 
any  sensible  fermentation.  This  process  is  frequently  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  household  vinegar,  and  was  formerly  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent in  our  chemical  manufactories.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  re- 
presented Cake  Sugar  by  C,2  H,o  0,o,  while 
3  of  Vinegar  =    C,,  Ho    0„ 


Difference  H,      O,  ;  or  the  elements 

of  an  atom  of  water,  which  cane  sugar  must  lose  in  order  to  be  convert- 
ed into  vinegar.  Whether  the  change  in  this  instance  takes  place  by 
the  direct  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  vinegar,  or  whether  the  former 
is  previously  transformed  into  grape  sugar,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. 

3°.  Manufacture  of  Vinegar  from  Alcohol. — In  Germany,  where  ■ 
common  brandy  is  cheaper  than  vinegar,  it  is  found  profitable  to  manu- 
factu.=!  this  acid  from  weak  spirit.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  a 
little  yeast,  and  then  allowed  to  trickle  over  wood  shavings  moistened 
with  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a  cask,  the  sides  of  which  are  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  admission  of  a  current  of  air.  By  this  method  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  in  24  hours  the  alcohol  in  the  spirit  is 
converted  into  vinegar  and  -.^-ster. 
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The  explanation  of  this  process  is  also  simple,  alcohol  beins  repre- 
sented by  C,  H„  O2.     Thus— 

Alcohol  =  C4  Ho  0,   )       (  Vinegar  =  C4  lij  O3 

lofOxYGES=  O4    I       J    3  of  Water    =       H,  O, 


Sum  C,  H,  O5   J        {  Sum     =  C,  Ho  O^ 

4°.  Production  of  Vinegar  by  fermentation. — When  vegetable  mat- 
ters are  allowed  to  ferment,  carbonic  acid  is  given  oflf  and  vinegar  is 
formed.  In  such  cases  this  acid  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  changes,  du- 
ring which  that  portion  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  has  at  lengtli 
reached  the  state  of  vinegar  has  most  probably  passed  through  the  seve- 
ral previous  stages  of  grape,  sugar,  and  alcohol.  The  carbonic  acid,  as 
has  already  been  explained  (p.  115),  is  given  offduring  the  fermentation 
of  the  grape  sugar,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  alcohol. 

To  simple  transformations,  similar  to  those  above  described,  we  can 
trace  the  origin  of  the  vinegar  which  is  met  with  in  the  living  juices  of 
plants,  and  among  the  products  of  their  decay. 

II. — tartaric  acid. 

The  grape  and  the  tamarind  owe  their  sourness  to  a  peculiar  acid  to 
which  the  name  ofl tartaric  acid  has  been  given.  It  is  also  present,  along 
with  other  acids,  in  the  rriulberry,  in  the  berries  of  the  sumach  {rhus  co- 
riari.i),  and  in  the  sorrels,  and  has. been  extracted  from  -the  roots  of  the 
couch-grass  and  the  dandelion. 

When  new  wine  is  decanted  from  the  lees,  and  set  aside  in  vats  or 
casks,  it  gradually  deposits  a  hard  crust  or  tartar  on  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sels. This  substance  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  argol,  and 
when  purified  is  familiar  to  you  as  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the  shops.  It 
is  a  compound  of  tartaric  acid  with  potash,  and  from  it  tartaric  acid  is 
extracted  for  use  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  The  principal  use  of  the 
acid  is  in  certain  processes  of  the  calico  printers. 

The  pure  acid  is  sold  either  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  or  of  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  are  colourless,  and  have  an  agreeable  acid  tasid. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  causes  a  violent  effervescence  when 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  As  it  has 
no  injurious  action  upon  the  system,  it  is  extensively  Used  in  artificial 
soda  powders  and  eflfervescing  draughts.  When  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  a  solution  containing  potash,  it  causes  a  white  crystalline 
powder  to  fall,  which  is  cream  of  tartar  (or  bitartrate  of  potash),  and  from 
lime  water  it  throws  down  a  white  chalky  precipitate  o(  tartrate  of  lime. 
Both  of  these  compounds  are  present  in  the  grape. 

When  perfectly  free  from  water  this  acid  consists  of — 
Carbon  .  .  .  =  36-81  or  4  atoms. 
Hydrogen  .  .  =  3-00  or  2  atoms. 
Oxygen    .     .     .  =  60-19  or  5  atoms. 
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It  is  therefore  represented  by  the  formula  C4  Hg  O5. 

If  we  compare  the  numbers  by  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  ox- 
ygen in  this  aciiare  expressed,  we  see  that  these  elements  are  not  in  tho 
pr  'portion  to  form  water,  and  that  this  substance,  therefore,  cannot,  lik 
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SO  many  of  those  we  have  hilhertohad  occasion  to  notice,  be  represeu'ed 
by  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  alone. 
It  may  be  represented  by 

4  of  Carbos  .     .  =  C,  } 

2  of  Water  .     .  =        H,  O^    ^    or,  4C+2H+30 
and  3  of  Oxtgen  .     .  ^  O,     S 


Tartaric  Acid  =  C4  H,  O5 
And,  though  this  mode  of  representation  does  not  truly  exhibit  the  con- 
stitution of  the  acid,  inasmuch  as  we  have  do  reason  to  believe  that  it 
really  contains  water  as  such — yet  it  serves  to  show  very  clearly  that  in 
the  living  plant  this  acid  cannot  be  formed  directly  from  carbon  and  the 
elements  of  water,  as  starch  and  sugar  may,  but  that  it  requires  also 
three  atoms  of  oxygen  in  excess  to  every  five  of  carbon  and  two  of  water. 
We  shall,  in  the  following  lecture,  see  how  nicely  the  functions  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  plant  are  adjusted, — at  one  period  to  the  formation  of 
this  acid,  and  at  another  to  its  conversion  into  sugar  during  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit. 

III. — citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemoss. 
This  acid  gives  their  sourness  to  the  lemon,  the  lime,  the  orange,  the 
cranberry,  the  red  whortleberry,  the  bird-cherry,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
dog-rose  and  the  woody  night-shade.  It  is  also  found  in  some  roots,  as 
in  those  of  the  dahlia  pinnata,  and  the  asarum  europaeum  {asarrahacca), 
and  mixed  with  much  malic  acid,  in  the  currant,  cherry,  gooseberry, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  com  mon  whortleberry,  and  the  fruit  of  the  haw- 
thorn. 

When  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  lemon  or  lime,  and  afterwards 
purified,  it  forms  transparent  colourless  crystals,  possessed  of  an  agreea- 
ble acid  taste  ;  effervesces  like  tartaric  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
like  it,  therefore,  is  much  employed  for  effervescing  draughts.  With 
polash  it  forms  a  soluble  salt,  which  is  a  citrate  of  potash,  and  from  lime 
water  it  throws  down  a  white,  nearly  insoluble,  sediment  of  citrate  of 
lime,  which  re-dissolves  when  the  acid  is  added  in  excess.  In  combi- 
nation with  lime  it  exists  in  the  tubers,  and  with  potash  in  the  roots,  of 
ihe  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

When  free  from  water,  citric  acid  consists  of    - 

Carbon     .     .     .  41-49  =  4  atoms. 

Hydrogen     .    ■.  3-43  =  2  atoms. 

Oxygen  .     .     .  55-08  =  4  atoms. 
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and  is  therefore  represented  by  C4  Hj  O4. 

This  formula  differs  from  that  assigned  to  the  tartaric  acid  only  in 
containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  less,  O4  instead  of  O5.  In  the  citric 
acid,  therefore,  there  are  2  atoms  of  oxygen  in  excess,  above  -"vhat  is 
necessary  to  form  water  with  the  -2  of  hydrogen  it  contains. 

IV. — MALIC   ACID. 

The  malic  and  oxalic  acids  are  more  extensively  diffused  in  living 
plants  than  any  other  vegetable  acids     If  acetic  acid  be  more  largely 
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foTnied  ii.  nature,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter,  when  it  has  already  ceased  to  exist  in,  or  to  form  part  of, 
a  living  plant. 

Along  with  the  citric  acid,  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  malic 
occurs  in  many  fruits.  It  is  found  more  abundantly,  however,  and  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  sour  taste,  in  the  unripe  apple,  [hence  its  name  malie 
acid,]  the  plum,  the  sloe,  the  elderberry,  the  barberry,  the  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash,  and  many  others.  It  is  associated  with  the  tartaric  acid 
in  the  grape  and  in  the  Agave  americana. 

This  acid  is  not  used  in  the  arts  or  in  medicine,  and  therefore  is  an 
usually  sold  in  the  shops.  It  is  obtained  most  readily,  in  a  pure  state, 
from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  It' forms  colourless  crystals, 
which  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  It  combines  with  potash,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  forms  malates,  and,  in  combination  with  one  or 
more  of  these  bases,  it  usually  occurs  in  the  fruits  and  juices  of  plants. 
The  malaie  of  lime  is  soluble,  while  the  citrate,  as  already  stated,  is 
nearly  insoluble,  in  water.  This  malate  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the 
juice  of  the  house-leek  (sempervivum  tectorum),  in  the  Sedum  telephium, 
the  Arum  maculatura,  and  many  other  juicy  and  fleshy-leaved  plants. 

"When  perfectly  free  from  water,  the  malic  acid  has  exactly  the  same 
chemical  constitution  ■  as  the  citric,  and  is  represented  by  the  same  for- 
mula O4  Hj  O4.  These  two  acids,  therefore,  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  we  have  seen  that  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  do.  They 
are  what  chemists  call  isomeric,  or  are  isomeric  bodies.  We  cannot 
transform  them,  however,  the  one  into  the  other,  by  any  known  means, 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  undergo  such 
transformations  in  the  interior  of  living  plants.  Hence  probably  one 
reason  also  why  the  malic  and  citric  acids  occur  associated  together  in 
so  many  different  fruits. 

v. — OXALIC    ACID. 

This  acid  has  already  been  treated  of,  and  its  properties  and  composi- 
tion detailed,  in  a  preceding  lecture  (Lecture  III.,  p.  47).  It  forms  co- 
lourless transparent  crystals,  having  an  agreeably  acid  taste,  and  it 
effervesces  with  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  but  on  account  of  its 
poisonous  qualities,  it  is  unsafe  to  administer  it  as  a  medicine.  It  oc- 
curs in  combination  with  potash  in  the  sorrels,  in  rhubarb,  and  In  the 
juices  of  many  lichens.  Those  lichens  which  incrust  the  sides  of  rocks 
and  trees,  not  unfrequently  contain  half  their  weight  of  this  acid  in  com- 
bination with  lime.  It  can  be  formed  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  many  other  organic  substances. 

When  perfectly  free  from  water,  oxalic  acid  contains  no  hydrogen ; 
but  consists  of — 

Carbon     .     .     .     33-75  =  2  atoms 
Oxygen    .     .     .     66-25  —  3      " 

100 
and  it  is  represented  by  Cj  O3.     When  heated,  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  decomposed  and  resolved  into  gaseous  carbonic  acid  (CO3)  and 
carbonic  oxide  (CO)  in  equal  volumes.     This  change  is  easily  under- 
stood sinci  CO2  -I-  CO-::— C2  O3. 
6* 
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§  10.  General  observations  on  the  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist. 

It  may  be  useful  here  shortly  to  review  the  most  important  facts  and 
conclusions  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  present  lecture. 

1°.  The  great  bulk  of  plants  consists  of  a  series  of  substances  capable 
of  Using  represented  by,  and  consequently  of  being  formed  in  nature 
from,  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  only.  Such  are  woody  fibre, 
etarch,  gum,  and  the  several  varieties  of  sugar  (p.  111). 

2°.  Yet  the  crude  mass  of  wood,  as  it  exists  in  a  full-grown 
tree,  containing  various  substances  in  its  pores,  cannot  be  represented 
by  carbon  and'  the  elements  of  water  alone.  It  appears  always  to 
contain  a  small  excess  of  Bydrogen,  which  is  greater  in  some  trees  than 
in  others.  Thus  in  the  chesnut  and  the  lime,  this  excess  is  greater  than 
in  the  pines,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  greater  than  in  the  oak  and  the  ash. 
[For  a  series  of  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  wood  by  Peterson  and 
Schodler,  see  Thomson's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  849.] 

3°.  These  substances  are,  in  many  cases,  mutually  convertible  even 
in  our  hands.     They  are  probably,  therefore,  still  more  so  in  nature. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  all  the  transformations  we  can  as 
yet  effect  are  in  one  direction  only.  We  can  produce  the  above  com- 
pounds from  each  other  in  the  order  of  lignin  or  starch,  gum,  cane  sugar, 
grape  sugar — that  is,  we  can  convert  starch  into  gum,  and  gum  into 
sugar,  but  we  cannot  reverse  the  process,  so  as  to  form  cane  from  grape 
sugar,  or  starch  from  gum. 

The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  statement  with  whicli  we  are  at 
present  acquainted,  occurs  in  the  case  of  starch,  j  When  this  substance 
is  dissolved  in  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  then  mixed  largely  with 
water,  a  substance  [the  Xyloidin  of  Braconnot]  falls  to  the  bottom, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  nitric  acid  with  woody  fibre  (C,2  Hj  Oj.) 
[Pelouze,  see  Berzelius  Arsberdltelse,  1839,  p.  416.]  In  this  instance, 
if  the  above  observation  is  correct,  there  appears  to  be  an  actual  con- 
version of  starch  into  woody  fibre. 

But  what  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  perform  may,  nevertheless,  be  easily 
and  constantly  effected  in  the  living  plant.  Not  only  may  what  is  starch 
in  one  part  of  the  tree  be  transformed  and  conveyed  to  another  part  in 
the  form  of  sugar, — but  that  which,  in  the  form  of  sugar  or  gum,  passes 
upwards  or  downwards  with  the  circulating  sap,  may,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  vital  processes,  be  deposited  in  the  stem  in  the  form  of 
wood,  or  in  the  ear  in  that  of  starch.  Indeed  we  know  that  such  actu- 
ally does  take  place,  and  that  we  are  still,  therefore,  very  far  from  being 
able  to  imitate  nature  in  her  power  of  transforming  even  this  one  group 
of  substances  only. 

4°.  Among,  or  in  co.:nection  wiih,  .»-  e  great  masses  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  consist  mainly  of  the  above  substances,  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  a  few  which  contain  nitrogen  as  one  of  their  constituents — and 
which,  though  forming  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  products  of  vegetable 
growth,  yet  appear  to  exercise  a  most  important  influence  in  the  general 
economy  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life.  The  functions  performed 
by  diastase  in  reference  to  veg'^table  growth,  and  to  the  transformations 
of  organized  vegetable  substan  es,  have  already  been  in  some  measure 
illustrated,^ — wc  s'lall  hereafte  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  more 
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fully  t.".e  influence  which  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen  exercise  ovel 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  products  of  vegetation  in  I'ne  support  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  over  the  changes  which  these  products  must  undergo,  be- 
fore they  can  be  converted  i^'ito  the  substance  of  animal  bodies.  In  a 
former  lecture  (Lecture  IV.;  p.  66),  I  have  had  occasion  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  in  which  nitrogen  exists 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  show  that  it  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
sidered as  much  a  necessary  and  constituent  element  in  their  composi- 
tion as  the  carbon  itself;  the  very  remarkable  properties  we  have  al- 
ready discovered  in  the  compounds  above  mentioned  strongly  confirm 
this  fact,  and  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  influence  of  apparently 
feeble  and  inadequate  causes  in  producing  important  natural  results. 

5°.  With  the  exception  of  acetic  acid,  which  in  constitution  is  closely 
related  to  sugar*  and  gum,  all  the  acid  substances  to  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  advert,  contain  an  excess  of  oxygen  above  what  is  neces 
sary  .o  form  water  with  the  hydrogen  they  contain.     Thus 

ViNKGAR  =  C4  H 3  O3  contains  no  excess  of  oxygen. 

Takta:iic  Acid  ^  C4  H^  O5     .     .      3  of  oxygen  ii.  excess. 

Malic,  Acid  ?    n    h    r>  o 

Citric  Acid  ^    —  ^4  il2'^4     •     •      ^ 

Oxalic  Acid  =  Cj  O3  .  .  3 
It  requires  a  little  coMsideration  to  enable  us  to  apprecia.te  the  true  im- 
portance of  these  and  other  organic  acids,  in  the  vegetable  economy.  At 
first  sight  they  appear  to  form  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  general  pro- 
ducts of  vegetation  than  is  really  the  case.  We  must  endeavour  to 
conceive  the  quantity  actually  produced  by  a  single  tree  loaded  with 
thousands  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  apples, — or  again,  how  much  is  formed 
during  the  growth  of  a  single  comparatively  small. plant  of  garden  rhu- 
barb in  spring,  if  we  would  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  aciiis  are  constantly  formed  in  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  recollect  also  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid  of  fruits  disap- 
pears as  they  ripen,  if  we  would  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  in- 
terest which  really  attaches  to  the  study  of  these  substances,  of  the 
changes  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
in  nature  these  changes  take  place. 

6°.  I  will  venture  here  to  draw  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  that  remarkable  power  over  matter,  which  the  chem- 
ist, as  above  explained,  appears  to  possess.  Such  a  consideration  will 
be  of  value  not  only  in  illustrating  how  far  we  really  can  now,  or  may 
hereafter,  expect  to  be  able  to  influence  or  control  natural  operations, 
[see  Lecture  II.,  p.  32,]  but  what  is  probably  of  more  value  still,  exhibit- 
ing the  true  relation  which  man  bears  to  the  other  parts  of  creation  ;  and, 
in  some  measure,  the  true  position  he  is  intended  to  occupy  among  them. 
1°.  We  have  seen  that  the  chemist  can  transform  certain  substances 
one  into  the  other,  in  a  known  order ;  but  that  as  yet  he  cannot  reverse 
that  order.  Thus  far  his  power  over  matter  is  at  present  limited  ;  but 
this  limit  he  may  at  some  future  period  be  able  to  overpass,  and  wa 

'  ■&  is  identical  in  conititution  with  caramel  (p.  114)— the  uncrystallizable  sugar  of  syrups. 

Vinegar.  Caramel, 

•      (CtH3C3X3)  =  Ci2lIs09. 
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snow  not  how  far.  The  discovery  of  a  new  agent,  or  of  a  new  mode 
of  treatment,  may  enable  him  to  accomplish  what  he  has  not  as  yet  the 
means  or  the  skill  to  perform. 

2°.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  form,  actually  to  produce,  some  of  the 
organic  or  organized  substances  which  occu  in  living  plants.  He  can 
forrn  gum,  and  grape  sugar,  in  any  quantify.  Thus  Jar  he  can  imitate 
and  take  the  place  of  the  living  principle  it  ulf- 

Numerous  other  cases  are  known,  in  -  vhich  he  displays  a  similar 
power.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  starch  or  sugar,  [see  Lecture 
III.,  p.  47,]  he  can  form  oxalic  acid,  which,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
occurs  very  largely  in  the  vegetable  kingd)m.  By  the  action  of  heat 
upon  citric  acid,  he  can  decompose  it  anl  produce  an  acid  which  is 
met  with  in  the  Wolfsbane  (Aconitum  na  peilus),  and  hence  is  called 
aconitic  acid.*  Also  by  the  action  of  sul  phuric  acid  he  can  change 
salicine  and  phlorizine — substances  extracted  respectively  from  the  bark 
of  the  willow  and  from  that  of  the  root  of  the  apple  tree — into  a  resinous 
matter  and  grape  sugar.  So,  of  the  compounds  which  are  found  in  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  there  are  some  which  he  has  also 
succeeded  in  forming  by  the  aid  of  his  chemical  art. 

Elated  by  such  achievements,  some  chemists  appear  willing  to  hope 
that  all  nature  is  to  be  subjected  to  their  dominion,  and  that  they  may 
hereafter  be  able  to  rival  the  living  principle  in  all  its  operations.  It  is 
true  that  what  we  now  know,  and  can  accomplish,  are  but  the  begin- 
nings of  what  we  may  fairly  expect  hereafter  to  effect.  But  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  bear  in  mind  the  true  position  in  which  we  now  stand,  and 
(he  true  direction  in  which  all  we  at  present  know  seems  to  indicate  that 
our  future  advances  in  knowledge,  and  in  control  over  nature,  are  likely 
to  proceed.     And  this  leads  me  to  observe — 

3°.  That  our  dominion  is  at  present  limited  solely  to  transforming 
and  decomposing.  We  can  transform  woody  fibre  into  gum  or  sugar — 
%vc  cannot  form  either  gum  or  sugar  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements. 
We  can  resolve  salicine  by  the  acid  of  sulphuric  acid  into  resin  and 
grape  sugar ;  but  wc  cannot  cause  the  elements  of  which  they  consist  to 
unite  together  in  our  hands,  so  as  to  form  any  one  of  the  three.  We 
cannot  even  cause  the  resin  and  the  sugar  to  re-unite  and  rebuild  the  sali- 
cine from  which  they  were  derived. 

So  we  can  by  heat  drive  off  the  elements  of  water  from  the  citric  and 
cause  the  aconitic  acid  to  appear  ;  but  we  cannot  persuade  the  unwilling 
compounds,  when  thus  separated,  to  return  to  their  former  condition  of 
citric  acid  ;  and,  if  we  could,  we  should  still  be  as  far  removed  from  the 
power  of  commanding  or  compelling  the  direct  union  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  in  such  proportions,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  to  build  up 
either  of  the  two  acids  in  question. 

Again,  we  can  actually  form  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 

•  These  two  acids  diafer  from  each  other  only  I  ly  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water     Thua 
Citric  Acid    .         =  C4  II    04  ' 

Aconitic  AMd    .    =  C4  H,  O3 


Difiference      .    .    =        Hi  O     or  HO,  one  of  water. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how,  by  the  evolution  of  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water  the 
one  acf  I  m;"  he  changed  mto  the  other.    The  scientific  reader  will  excuse  me  (if  on'  the 
grounds  of  simpUcity  alo  le)  for  representing,  both  here  and  ir  tlie  text,  the  citrio  tcid  b» 
C    H3  Oj,  instead  of  by  O12  H5  On  +  3HO,  whicj  Liebig  and  his  pupils  prefer 
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upon  Starch,  or  wood,  or  sugar,  or  any  other  of  a  great  variety  of  vegeta- 
ble substances — but  we  cannot  prepare  it  by  the  direct  union  of  its  ele 
ments.  We,can  only  as  yet  procure  it  from  substances  which  have 
already  been  organized — which  have  been  themselves  produced  by  the 
agency  of  the  living  principle. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  slight  alteration  to  those  substances  of 
animal  origin  to  which  I  have  above  alluded  as  being  within  the  power 
of  the  chemist  to  produce  at  will.  There  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  in  producing  organic  substances,  as  they  are  called,  the  chem- 
ist must  employ  other  organic  substances  which  are  as  yet  beyond  his 
art — vimich,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  only  be  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  living  principle.  Thus  the  sum  of  the  chemist's  power  in  imita- 
ting organic  nature  consists,  at  present,  in  his  ability — 

1°.  To  transform  one  substance  found  only  in  the  organic  kingdom 
into  some  other  substances,  produced  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the 
same  kingdom  of  nature.  This  power  he  exercises  when  he  converts 
starch  into  sugar,  or  fibrin  into  albumen  or  casein. 

2°.  To  resolve  a  more  complex  or  compound  substance  into  two  or 
more  which  are  less  so,  and  of  which  less  complex  substances  some  may 
be  known  to  occur  in  vegetable  or  animal  bodies. 

3°.  To  decompose  organic  compounds  by  means  of  his  chemical  agents, 
and  as  the  result  of  such  decompositions  to  arrive  at  one  or  more  com- 
pounds, such  as  are  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Jiving  principle. 

In  no  one  case  can,  he  form  the  substances  of  which  animals  and  plants 
chiefly  consist,  out  of  those  on  which  animals  and  plants  chiefly  live. 

But  this  is  the  common  and  every-day  result  of  the  agency  of  the  liv- 
ing principle.  Is  there  as  yet,  then,  any  hope  that  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory shall  supersede  the  vascular  system  of  animals  and  plants ;  or 
that  the  skill  of  the  chemist  who  guides  the  operations  within  it,  shall 
ever  rival  that  of  the  principle  of  life  which  presides  over  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ? 

The  true  place,  therefore,  of  human  skill — the  true  prospects  of  chem- 
ical science — are  pointed  out  by  these  considerations.  No  science  has 
accumulated  so  many  and  such  various  treasures  as  chemistry  has  done 
during  the  last  20  years — none  is  at  present  so  widely  extending  the 
bounds  of  our  knowledge  at  this  moment  as  the  branch  of  organic  chem- 
istry— men  may  therefore  be  excused  for  entertaining  more  sanguine 
expectations  from  the  progress  of  a  favourite  science  than  sober  reason- 
ing would  warrant.  Yet  it  is  of  importance,  I  think,  and  especially  in 
a  moral  point  of.  view,  that  amid  all  our  ardour,  we  should  entertain 
clear  and  just  notions  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  knowledge  to  which  wo 
are  likely  to  attain,  and — as  knowledge  in  chemistry  is  really  powei 
over  matter — to  what  extent  (his  power  is  likely  ever  to  be  carried. 

At  present,  if  we  judge  from  our  actual  knowledge,  and  not  from  oiir 
hopes — there  is  no  prospect  of  our  ever  being  able  to  imitate  or  rival 
living  nature  in  actually  compounding  from  their  elements  her  nume- 
rous and  varied  productions.  That  we  may  clearly  understand,  and  be 
able  to  explain  many  of  her  operations,  and  even  to  aid  her  in  effecting 
them,  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  an  inability  to  imitate  lier  by  the  re- 
sources of  art.  Tbis  will,  T  trust,  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  subse 
q<ient  lecture. 


LECTURE  VII. 

Cheaica.  wangss  by  which  the  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist  are  Airmeil  fro«i 
those  on  which  they  live.— Changes  during  germination— during  the  growth  of  the  j  lant— 
during  the  ripening  of  fruit. — ^Autumnal  changes. 

Havikg  thus  considered  the  nature  and  chemical  constitution  offho.se 
substances  which  constitute  by  far  tlie  largest  part  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  living  vegetables,  we  are  now  prepared  for  the  further  question 
— hy  what  chemical  changes  these  substances  of  which  plants  consist,  are 
formed  out  of  those  on  which  ihey  live  ? 

The  growth  of  a  plant  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  in  spring  till 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  or  the  return  of  the  succeeding  spring- 
time, may  in  perennial  plants  be  divided  into  four  periods — during  which 
they  either  live  on  different  food,  or  expend  iheir  main  strength  in  the 
production  of  different  substances.  These  periods  may  be  distinguished 
as  follows  : — 

1°.  The  period  of  germination — from  the  sprouting  of  the  seed  to  the 
formation  of  the  perfect  leaf  and  root. 

2°.  From  the  expansion  of  the  first  true  leaves  to  the  period  of  flow- 
ering. 

3°.  From  the  opening  of  the  flower  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and 
seed. 

4°.  From  the  ripening  of  the  seed  or  fruit,  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and 
the  subsequent  return  of  spring.  On  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  the  func- 
tions of  annual  plants  are  in  general  discharged,  and  they  die;  but  per- 
ennial plants  have  still  important  duties  to  perform  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  the  growth  of  the  following  spring. 

The  explanation  of  the  chemical  changes  to  which  our  attention  is  to 
be  directed  will  be  more  clear,  and  perhaps  more  simple,  if  we  consider 
them  in  relation  to  these  several  periods  of  growth. 

§  1.   Chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  germination  and  during 
the  development  of  the  first  leaves  and  roots. 
The  general  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during 
germination  is  simple  and  easy  to  be  comprehended. 

Let  us  first  consider  shortly  the  phenomena  which  have  been  observet 
to  accompany  germination,  and  the  circumstances  which  are  most  fa- 
irourable  to  its  rapid  and  healthy  progress. 

1°.  Before  a  seed  will  begin  to  sprout,  it  must  be  placed  for  a  time  ir. 
I  sufficiently  moist  situation.  We  have  already  seen  how  numerous 
ind  important  are  the  functions  which  water  performs  in  reference  to 
/cgetable  life  (Lecture  IL,  p.  36,)  in  every  stage  of  a  plant's  growtli. 
In  the  seed  no  circulation  can  take  place — no  motion  among  (lie  parti- 
cles of  matter — until  water  has  beer  largely  imbibed  ;  nor  can  the  food 
be  conveyed  through  the  growing  vessels,  unless  a  constant  supply  of 
flt:id  be  afforded  to  the  seed  and  its  infant  roots. 

2°.  A  certain  degree  of  warmth — a  slight  elevation  of  temperature- 
is  also  favourable,  and  in  most  cases  necessary,  to  germination. 
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The  degree  of  warmth  which  is  required  in  order  that  seeds  may  be- 
gin to  grow,  varies  \vith  the  nature  of  the  seed  itself.  In  Northern  Sji- 
beria  and  other  icy  countries,  plants  are  observed  to  spring  up  at  a  tem- 
perature but  slightly  raised  above  the  freezing  point  (32°  F.,)  but  it  is 
tamilia  to  every  practical  agriculturist,  that  the  seeds  he  yearly  con- 
signs tc  the  soil  require  to  be  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  sprout  most  quickly  when  they  are  stimulated  by  the 
warratk  of  approaching  spring,  or  by  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun. 

The  same  fact  is  familiarly  shown  in  the  malting  of  barley,  where 
large  heaps  of  grain  are  moistened  in  a  warm  atmosphere.  When  ger- 
mination commences,  the  grain  heats  spontaneously,  and  the  growth 
increases  in  rapidity  as  the  heap  of  corn  attains  a  higher  temperature. 
It  thus  appears  that  some  portion  of  that  heal  which  the  growth  of  the 
germ  and  radicles  requires,  is  provided  by  natural  processes  in  the  grain 
itself;  in  some  such  way  as,  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  a  constant  supply 
of  heat  is  kept  up  by  the  vital  processes — by  which  supply  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  surrounding  air  is  continually  counteracted. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  the  transformations  of 
which  starch  and  gum  are  susceptible,  take  place  with  greater  certainty 
and  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  an  elevated  temperature.  It  will 
presently  appear  that  such  transformations  are  also  affected  during  ger- 
mination ;  there  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  external  warmth 
which  is  required  in  order  that  germination  may  begin,  as  well  as  the 
internal  heat  naturally  developed  as  germination  advances,  are  both 
enaployed  in  effecting  these  transformations.  And,  as  the  young  sprout 
shoots  more  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  it  is  probable 
that  those  natural  agencies  in  general,  by  which  such  chemical  transfor- 
mations are  most  rapidly  promoted,  are  also  those  by  which  the  pro- 
,  gress  of  vegetation  is  in  the  greatest  degree  hastened  and  promoted. 

3°.  It  has  been  observed  that  seeds  refuse  to  germinate  if  they  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  air.  Hence  seeds  which  are  buried  beneath 
such  a  depth  of  soil  that  the  atmospheric  air  cannot  reach  ihem,"  will 
remain  long  unchanged,  evincing  no  signs  of  life — and  yet,  when  turned 
up  or  brought  near  the  surface,  will  speedily  begin  to  sprout.  Thus  in 
trenching  the  land,  or  in  digging  deep  ditches  and"drains,  the  farmer  is 
often  surprised  to  find  the  earth,  thrown  up  from  a  depth  of  many  feet, 
become  covered  with  young  plants,  of  species  long  extirpated  from  or 
but  rarely  seen  in  his  cultivated  fields. 

4°.  Yet  light  is,  generally  speaking,  prejudicial  to  germination. 
Hence  the  necessity  o[coveri7ig  the  seed,  when  sown  in  our  gardens  and 
corn  fields,  and  yet  of  not  so  far  burying  it  that  the  air  shall  be  excluded. 
In  the  usual  method  of  sowing  broad-cast,  much  of  the  grain,  even  after 
harrowing,  remains  uncovered  :  and  the  prejudicial  influence  of  light  in 
preventing  the  healthful  germination  of  such  seeds  is  no  doubt  one  rea- 
son why,  by  the  method  of  dibbling,  fewer  seeds  are  observed  to  fail,  and 
\Q  equal  return  of  corn  is  obtained  from  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of 
99  5d. 

The  reason  why  light  is  prejudicial  to  germination,  as  well  as  why 
the  -jresence  of  atmospheric  air  is  necessary,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowi  .g  observation  : — 

5"    When  seeds  are  mais  o  g'jrminate  in  a  limited  portion  of  atmo»> 
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pheric  air,  the  bulk  of  the  air  undergoes  no  material  alteration,  but  3B 
examinatioQ  its  oxygen  is  found  to  have  diminished,  and  carbonic  a^ 
to  have  taken  its  place.  Therefore,  during  germination,  seeds  absorb 
oxygen  gas  and  give  off  carbonic  acid. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  iinderstand  why  the  presence  of  air  is  necessary 
to  germination,  and  why  seeds  refuse  to  sprout  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
or  carbonic  acid  gases.  They  cannot  sprout  unless  oxygen  be  within 
Iheir  reach.  .  . 

We  have  seen  also  in  a  previous  lecture  that  the  leaves  of  plants  in 
the  sunshine  give  off  oxygen  gas  and  absorb  carbonic  acid, — while  ie 
the  dark  the  reverse  takes  place.  So  it  is  with  seeds  which  have  begun 
to  germinate.  When  exposed  to  the  light  they  give  off  oxygen  instead 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  the  natural  process  is  reversed.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  growth  of  the  young  germ,  that  oxygen  should  be  absorb- 
ed, and  carbonic  acid  given  of — and  as  this  can  take  place  to  the  requir- 
ed extent  only  in  the  dark,  the  cause  of  the  prejudicialaction  of  light  is 
sufficiently  apparent  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  covering  the  seed  with  a 
thin  layer  of  soil. 

6°.  During  germinatioi";,  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  and  diastase  are  pro- 
duced. That  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  latter  substance,  has  been 
proved  in  the  previous  lecture,  (p.  118.)  That  acetic  acid  is  formed  is 
shown  by  causing  seeds  to  germinate  in  powdered  chalk  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  when  after  a  time  acetate  of  lime*  may  be  washed  out  from  the 
chalk  (Braconnot)  in  which  they  have  been  made  to  grow.  The  acid 
contained  in  this  acetate  must  have  been  formed  in  the  seed,  and  after 
wards  excreted  or  thrown  out  into  the  soil. 

7°.  When  the  germ  has  shot  out  from  the  seed  and  attained  to  a  sen- 
sible length,  it  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  a  sweet  taste.  This  taste  is 
owing  to  the  presence  oi  grape  sugar  in  the  sap  which  has  already  be- 
gun to  circulate  through  its  vessels. 

It  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained  whether  the  vinegar  or  the  dias- 
tase is  first  produced  when  germination  commences,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  grape  sugar  is  formed  subsequently  to  the  appear- 
ance of  both. 

8^.  The  young  shoot  which  rises  upwards  from  the  seed  consists  of 
a  mass  of  vessels,  which  gradually  increase  in  length,  and  after  a  short 
time  expand  into  the  first  true  leaves.  The  vessels  of  this  first  shoot  do 
not  consist  of  unmixed  woody  fibre.  It  is  even  said  that  no  true  wood 
is  farmed  till  the  first  true  leaves  are  developed. — [Lindley's  Theory  of 
Horticulture.]  The  vessels  of  the  young  sprout,  therefore,  and  of  the 
early  radicles,  probably  consist  of  the  cellular  fibre  of  Payen.  They 
are  unquestionably  formed  of  a  substance  which  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
between  starch  or  sugar  and  woody  fibre,  and  which  has  a  constitution 
analogous!  to  that  of  both. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  phenomena  which  attend  upon  germina- 
tion, let  us  now  consider  the  chemical  changes  by  which  these  jrhenora- 
ena  are  accompanied. 

1°.  The  seed  absorbs  oxygeu  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid.     Vi'e  hav.e 

"  Acetate  of  lime  is  a  compound  of  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  and  lime,  and  nwy  be  nretared  '*• 
dissolving  challi  m  vinegar.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
\  By  a7iaU}gou3  1  mean  which  may  be  represented  by  carbon  and  wa'er 
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already  seen  that  the  starch  of  the  seed  (0,2  Hio  Ok,)  iray  be  repre- 
sented by  carbon  and  water, — by  12C  +  lOHO.  Now  it  appears  that 
in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  the  starch  is 
actually  separated  into  carbon  and  water,  the  carbon  at  the  moment  of  sepa- 
ration unitingwith  the  oxygen,  and  forming  carbonic  acid  (CO2).  This 
acid  is  given  off  into  the  soil  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  thence  partially  es- 
capes into  the  air;  but  for  what  immediate  purpose  it  is  evolved,  or  how 
its  formation  is  connected  with  the  further  development  of  the  germ,  ha« 
not  hitherto  been  explained. 

2°.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  from  the  starch  of  the 
grain  is  also  easy  to  comprehend.     For,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
Starch  .  .  .  =  Cjj  H  „  Oio 
3  of  Vinegar    .  .  =  C,,  Ho    O9 


Difference    =  Hi    O,  ;  or  the  elements  of 

an  atom  of  water.  Therefore,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
germ  a  portion  of  the  starch  is  deprived  of  the  elements  of  an  atom  of 
v/ater,  and  at  the  same  time  transformed  into  vinegar. 

Why  is  this  vinegar  formed?  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  answer  this 
question  as  to  say  why  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  the  seed,  though 
both  undoubtedly  serve  wise  and  useful  ends. 

It  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  lecture  how  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  gradun". y  changes  starch  into  cane  sugar,  and  the  latter  into  grape 
sugar.  Wl.i.e  it  remains  in  the  sap  of  the  sprouling  seed,  the  vinegar 
may  aid  the  diastase  in  transforming  the  insoluble  starch  into  soluble 
food  for  the  plant,  and  may  be  an  instrument  in  securing  the  conversion 
oftheca»e  sugar,  which  is  the  first  formed,  into  grqpe  sugar, — since 
cane  sugar  cannot  long  exist  in  the  presence  of  an  acid. 

After  the  acetic  acid  is  rejected  by  the  plant,  it  may  act  as  a  solvent 
on  the  lime  and  other  earthy  matters  contained  in  the  soil.  Liebig  sup- 
poses the  especial  function  of  this  acid — the  reason  why  it  is  formed  in 
the  germ  and  excreted  into  the  soil — to  be,  to  dissolve  the  lime,  &c.,  which 
the  soil  contains,  and  to  return  into  the  pores  of  the  roots,  bearing  in  so- 
lution the  earthy  substances  which  the  plant  requires  for  its  healthy 
growth.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely  function.  It  is  only  conjec- 
tural, however,  and  since  the  experiments  of  Braconnot  have  shown  that 
acetate  of  lime,  even  in  small  quantity,  may  be  injurious  to  vegetation, 
it  becomes  more  doubtful  how  far  the  formation  of  this  compound  in  the 
.si.il,  and  the  subsequent  conveyance  of  it  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant, 
(•an  be  regarded  as  the  special  purpose  for  which  acetic  acid  is  so  gene- 
rally produced  during  germination. 

3°.  The  early  sap  of  the  young  shoot  is  sweet ;  it  contains  grape  su- 
gar.    Tfai.s  sugar  is  also  derived  from  the  starch  of  the  seed.    Being 
rendered  soluble  by  the  diastase  formed  at  the  base  of  the  gerrr    the 
starch  is  gradually  converted  into  grape  sugar  as  it  ascends.     The  ela 
tide  between  these  two  compounds  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

Starch =CioHioO,o 

Grape  Sugar     .     .     .     =  C,2  H12  O12 


Difference    ....=,        Hj    Og ;    or  the  ele^ 
nicnts  of  two  atoms  of  water.     The  ws,(er  which  is  imbibed  by  the  seed 
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from  the  scil,  forms  ao  abundant  source  from  which  the  whole  of  ha 
starch,  rendered  soluble  by  the  diastase,  can  be  supplied  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  two  auims  of  water  which  are  necessary  to  its  subsequenf 
convp'sion  into  grape  sugar 

4°.  The  diastase  is  foriiied  when  ii»e  seed  begins  to  sprout,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  gluten  or  vegetable  albumen  of  the  seed,  but  as  its  true 
constitution  is  not.  yet  known,  we  ca^nnot  explain  the  exact  chemical 
.changes  by  which  its  production  is  effected. 

5°.  When  the  true  leaf  becomes  expanded,  true  wood  first  appears 
in  sensible  quantity.  By  what  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  leaf 
the  sugar  already  in  solution  in  the  sap  is  converted  into  woody  fibre, 
we  cannot  explain.  The  conversion  itself  is  in  appearance  simple 
enough,  since 

Grape  Sugar  ^=  C,2  H,2  0,2,  and 

Woody  Fibre         .  =  C12  Hj    Oj 

Difference    .     .     .     .     ^  H4    O4 ;  or  the  formet 

must  part  with  the  eleraeots  of  four  atoms  of  water  only,  to  be  prepared 
for  its  change  into  the  latter.  But  the  true  nature  of  the  molecular* 
change  by  which  this  transformation  is  brought  about,  as  well  as  the 
causes  which  lead  to  it  and  the  immediate  instruments  by  which  it  is 
effected,  are  all  still  mysterious. 

§2.  Of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  from  the  formation  of  the 
true  leaf  to  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 

When  the  true  leaf  is  formed  the  plant  has  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
of  its  existence.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  nourished  almost  solely  by  the 
food  contained  iu  the  seed, — it  henceforth  derives  its  sustenance  from  the 
air  and  from  the  soil.  The  apparent  mode  of  growth  is  the  same,  the 
stem  shoots  upwards,  the  roots  descend,  and  they  consist  essentially  of 
•he  same  chemical  substances,  but  they  are  no  longer  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  starch  of  the  seed,  and  the  chemical  changes  of  which  they 
are  the  result  are  entirely  different. 

1°.  The  leaf  absorbs  carbonic  acid  in  the  sunshine,  and  gives  off  ox- 
ygen in  equal  bnlk.f  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  plants  increase  in 
size—their  growth,  therefore,  is  intimately  connected  with  this  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid. 

If  carbonic  acid  be  absorbed  by  the  leaf  and  the  whole  of  its  oxygen 
given  off  again, +  carbon  alone  is  added  to  the  plant  by  this  function  of 
the  leaf.  But  it  is  added  in  the  presence  of  the  water  of  the  sap,  and 
thus  is  enabled  by  uniting  with  it  to  form,  as  it  may  be  directed,  or  as 
may  be  necessary,  any  one  of  those  numerous  compounds  which  iray 

*  All  bodies  are  supposed  to  consist  of  particles  or  7noZ«cuZes  cfexceedirtg  minuteness, 
and  all  cliemical  changes  wtiich  take  place  in  the  same  mass  of  matter  are  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  different  ways  in  which  these  particles  arrange  themselves.  We  may  form  a 
remote  idea  of  the  way  in  which  different  positions  of  the  same  particles  may  produce  dif- 
ferent substances,  by  considering  how  different  figures  in  Mosaic  may  be  produced  by  dif- 
'  fereht  arrangements  of  tile  same  number  of  equal  and  similar  fragments  of  various  colours. 

t  Such  issensiWy  the  result  of  experiment.  How  far  this  result  can  be  considered  as  un  . 
rersatif  true,  will  be  examined  hereafter 

{  IL  will  be  recollected  that  carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen  gas  :  if,  therefore, 
the  leaf  giye  off  the  same  bulk  of  oxygen  as  absorbs  of  carbonic  acid,  the  result  must  be  aa 
stated  in  he  texL 
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De  represented  by  carbon  and  water,  (p.  Ill,)  and  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  solid  partsof  plants  are  chiefly  made  up. 

Tl.ere  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  oxygen  given  off 
by  tr.e  leaf  to  be  set  free,  and  the  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  to  be  subse- 
quently formed. 

A.  The  action  of  light  on  the  leafof  the  plant  may  directly  decompose 
the  carbonic  acid  after  it  has  been-  absorbed,  and  cause  the  oxyen  to  sep- 
arate from  the  carbon,  and  escape  into  the  air ; — while  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  carbon  thus  set  fres,  may  unite  with  the  water  of  the  sap  in 
different  proportions,  so  as  to  produce  either  sugar,  gum,  or  starch. 
Suppose  12  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  (12  COg)  to  be  tlius  decomppeed,  and 
their  carbon  to  unite  with  10  of  water  (10  HO),  we  should  have 
from  12  of  Carbonic  Acid  .  =  Cu 

which  united  to  10  of  Water      .     .     .  =  H,„  On, 


wouldgive  1  of  Gum  or  of  Cane  Sugar,  :=  C^^  H,o   Oi„ 
while  24  of  oxygen  would  be  given  off,  the  whole  of  which  would  have 
been  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

B.  Or  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be  directed,  in  the  leaf,  to  the 
decomposition,  not  of  carbonic  acid,  but  of  the  water  oilhe  sap.  The  oxy- 
gen of  the  water  may  be  separated  from  the  hydrogen,  while  at  the  same 
instant  the  latter  element  (hydrogen)  may  unite  with  the  carbonic  acid 
to  produce  the  sugar  or  starch.  The  result  here  is  the  same  as  before, 
but  the  mode  in  wliich  it  is  brought  about  is  very  differently  represented, 
and  appears  much  more  complicated.  Thus,  suppose  24  of  wafr 
(24  HO)  to  be  decomposed,  and  to  give  off  their  oxygen  into  the  air,  24  „( 
oxygen  would  be  evolved  as  in  the  former  case,  the  whole  of  which  would 
be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  while  there  would  reraain 
24. of  Hydrogen  .     .   =  H^ 

Let  this  act  on   12  of  Carbonic  Acid  :=  C12  O24 


and  we  have  as  the  result C,2   H34  O24  ; 

starch,  &c.  Water. 

or  .  C,3  Hi„   Oio  +  14HO. 

According  to  this  mode  of  representing  the  chemical  changes,  water  la 
first  decomposed  and  its  oxygen  evolved,  then  its  hydrogen  again  com- 
bines with  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  two 
products — water  and  sugar  or  starch.  This  view  is  not  only  more  com- 
plicated, but  it  supposes  the  same  action  of  light  to  be — continually,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  circumstances — both  decomposing  wa- 
ter and  re-forming  it  from  its  elements.  While,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  other  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  stated  in  this  place,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  really  does  decompose  water  in  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  more  in  some  than  in  others — yet  it  appears  probable  that  the  oxygen 
evolved  by  the  leaf  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  absorbed ;  and  that  the  principal  part  of  the  solid  substance  of 
living  vegetables,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  derived  from  the  air,,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  this  acid  with  the  elements  of  the 
water  in  the  sap.* 

"  1  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  opin.on  of  Persoz  (Chemie  Molficidai^z),  tliat  the 
starch,  gum,  Scz.,  of  plants  are  formed  by  tlie  union  of  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  wiih  .he  necea- 
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We  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  (p.  63)  that,  while  plants  derive 
much  of  their  sustu'ance  from  the  air,  they  are  also  fed  more  or  lesa 
abundantly  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  From  this  soil  they  ob- 
tain through  their  roots  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  continually  given  off 
by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  it  contains.  This  carbonic  acid  will 
ascend  to  the  leaf,  and  will  there  undergo  decomposition  along  with  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaf  itself.  At  least  we  know  of  no  function 
of  the  root  or  stem  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  soil  can 
be  decomposed  and  deprived  of  its  oxygen  before  it  reaches  the  leaf. 

It  is  distinctly  stated,  indeed,  by  Sprengel,  [see  above,  p.  92,]  that 
when  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  oxy- 
gen given  off  by  the  leaf  is  greater  in  bulk  than  the  carbonic  acid  ab- 
sorbed. But  there  is  one  Qbservation  in  connection  with  this  point  which 
it  seems  to  me  of  importance  to  make.  The  leaves  supply  carbon  to 
the  plant  only  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  they  give  off  a  bulk  of 
oxygen  gas  not  exceeding  that  of  the  acid  taken  in,  [see  note,  below.] 
But  if  the  carbon  derived  from  the  soil  be  also  absorbed  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  oxygen  contained  in  this  portion  of  acid  is  also 
given  off  by  the  leaf — either  the  quantity  drawn  from  the  soil  must  be 
small,  compared  with  that  inhaled  from  the  air,  or  the  oxygen  given  off 
by  the  leaf  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  vegetation,  be  sensibly  great- 
er than  the  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  absorbs. 

We  are  too  little  familiar  with  the  chemical  functions  of  the  several 
.  parts  of  plants  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  this  point ; 
but  it  appears  evident  that  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  conditions 
must  obtain  : — 

(a).  Either  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  the  bulk  of  the  oxy- 
gen gas  given  off  by  the  leaf  during  the  day  must  always  be  considera- 
bly greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  it ;  or 

(6).  The  root  or  stem  must  have  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic 
acid  and  of  separating  and  setting  free  its  oxygen  ;  or 

(c).  The  plant  can  derive  no  considerable  portion  of  its  carbon  from 
the  soil,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  experiments  hitherto  made  by  the  vegetable  physiologists  be 
considered  of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to  warrant  us  in  rejecting  the 
two  former  conditions,  the  third  becomes  also  untenable. 

Eary  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  derived  from  the  water  of  the  sap.  This  opinion 
implies  that,  in  the  leaf,  carbonic  acid  (COa  )  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxy- 
gen (CO  -f  O),  and  that  water  liliewise  13  decomposed, — the  oxygen  produced  by  both  de- 
compositions being  %ivcji  off  either  into  the  air  by  the  leaves,  or  into  the  soil  by  the  roots. 
The  production  of  grape  Sugar,  therefore,  according  to  this  hypotllesis,  would  be  thus  repre 
Bented ; —  There  are  retained,  and  given  ofif. 

From  12  of  Carbonic  Acid  =  12C02  -    C12        O12  Oia 

From  12  pf  Water-    -    -    =  12HO  H12  O12 


C12  H12  O12  On 

grape  sugar 

Of  the  24  of  oxygen  thus  given  off,  the  opinion  of  Persoz  is,  that  only  one-half  is  evolved 
by  the  leaf, — and  the  principal  fact  on  which  his  opinion  rests  is  that  observed  by  De  Saus- 
Bure,  that  plants  of  Vmca  mijicr  gave  off  by  their  leaves,  in  his  experiments,  only  two-thirds 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  they  absorbed.  This  result  has  led  Berzelius 
also  to  conjecture  that  the  leaves  of  plants  do  not  retain  merely  the  cai'bon  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  but  some  compound  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  containing  much  less  of  this  element  that* 
the  carbonic  acid  does(2Va!7e  de  GSemie,  V.,  p.  69).  The  principal  objection  to  this  view 
however,  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  supposes  to  be  rejected  by  the  root.  The  ezperimenta 
on  wh.cb  it  is  founded  require  coBfinoation  and  extension. 
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3°.  Without  dwelling  at  present  on  this  point,  the  above  considera- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  giving  additional  strength  or  probability  to  the 
conclusions  we  formerly  arrived  at  (p.  63)  from  other  premises — that 
the  roots,  besides  carbonic  acid,  absorb  certain  other  soluble  organic 
compounds,  which  are  always  present  in  the  soil  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  that  the  plant  appropriates  and  converts  these  inio  its  own 
substance.  Some  of  these  organic  compounds  may  readily,  and  by  ap- 
parently simple  changes,  be  transformed  into  the  starch  and  woody  fibre 
of  the  living  vegetable.  The  illustration  of  this  fact  will  be  reserved 
until,  in  the  second  part  of  these  lectures,  I  come  to  treat  of  the  vegeta- 
ble portion  of  soils,  and  of  the  chemical  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
organic  compounds  of  which  it  consists,  or  to  which  it  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing rise. 

4°.  The  chemical  changes  above  explained  (a),  show  how,  from 
carbonic  acid  and  the  elements  of  water,  substances  possessed  of  the 
elementary  constitution  of  sugar  and  gum  may,  by  the  natural  processes 
of  vegetable  life,  obtain  the  elements  of  which  they  consist,  and  in  the 
requisite  proportions.  They  throw  no  light,  however,  upon  the  me- 
chanism by  which  these  elements  are  constrained,  as  it  were,  to  assume 
first  the  form  of  gum  or  sugar,  or  soluble  starch,  and  afterwards,  in 
another  part  of  the  plant,  of  insoluble  starch  and  woody  fibre. 

It  is  known  that  the  sap  deposits  starch  and  woody  fibre  in  the  stem, 
only  in  its  descent  from  the  leaf, — a?nd  it  is,  therefore,  inferred  that  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  sap,  as  it  passes  through  the  green  parts,  is  ne- 
cessary to  dispose  the  elements  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of 
vascular  fibre  or  lignin.  And  as,  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  starch 
appears  to  be  convertible  into  woody  fibre  (p.  126),  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  soluble  substances,  containing  nitrogen,  which  are  present  in 
the  sap  may — as  diastase  does  upon  starch — exercise  an  agency  in  trans- 
forming the  soluble  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  of  the  sap  into  the  insoluble  starch 
and  woody  fibre  of  the  seed  and  the  stem.  We  are  here,  however,  upon 
uncertain  gi-ound,  and  I  refrain  from  advancing  any  further  conjectures. 

Two  great  steps  we  have  now  made.  We  have  seen  how  the  germ 
lives  and  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  food  stored  up  in  the  seed — and 
how,  when  it  has  obtained  roots  and  leaves,  the  plant  is  enabled  to  ex- 
tract from  the  air  and  from  the  soil  such  materials  as,  in  kind  and  quan- 
tity, are  fitted  to  build  up  its  several  parts  during  its  future  growth. 
That  considerable  obscurity  still  rests  on  the  details  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  wha(  we 
have  already  been  able  to  ascertain. 

§  3.  On  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants 
In  the  preceding  section  we  have  studied  the  origin  of  those  sub 
stances  only  which  form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  products  of  vegetation, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  a  chemical  constitution  of  such  a  kind 
as  enables  them  to  be  represented  by  carbjn  and  water.  Hut  during 
the  stage  of  vegetable  growth  we  are  now  considering,  other  compounds 
totally  different  in  their  nature  are  also  produced,  and  in  some  plants  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  .deserving  of  a  separate  consideration.  Such  is 
the  case  with  oxalic  acid. 

Thecircunostances  under  whict.  this  acid  occurs  'n  nature  have  al 
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ready  been  detailed.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  many  plants 
The  potash  in  forest  trees  is  supposed  to  be  in  combmatioii  with  oxalic 
acid,  while  in  the  lichens  oxalate  of  lime  serves  a  purpose  smiilar  to  thai 
performed  by  the  woody  fibre  of  the  more  perfect  plant;  it  forms  the 
skeleton  by  which  the  vegetable  structure  is  supported,  and  tarougn 
which  its  vascular  system  is  diffused.  .  j-,         j  , 

The  production  of  this  acid  in  the  living  plant  is  readily  uaderstooa 
when  its  chemical  constitution  (Cj  O3)  is  compared  with  that  of  car- 
bonic acid  (CO„).     For 

2  of  Carbonic  Acid  =  C2  O, 
1  of  Oxalic  Ac"»      =0303 

DiflTerence     .     .     .     O, 

That  is  to  say,  2  of  carbonic  acid  are  transformed  into  1  of  oxalic  acid 
by  the  loss  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen — or  generally,  carbonic  acid  by  the 
loss  of  one-fourth  of  its  oxygen  may  beconverted  into  oxalic  acid. 

But  the  leaf  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  gives  off  oxygen.  In  the  lichens, 
therefore,  which  contain  so  much  oxalic  acid,  a  large  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  absorbed  is,  by  the  action  of  light,  deprived  of  only  one-fourth 
of  its  oxygen,  and  is  thus  changed  into  oxalic  acid.  The  same  is  true  to 
a  smaller  extent  of  the  sorrel  leaves  and  stems,  which  owe  their  sour- 
ness to  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid — of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  rhubarb 
also — in  a  still  smaller  degree  of  the  beech  and  other  large  trees,  in 
which  much  potash,  and  probably  also  of  marine  plants,  in  which 
much  soda  is  found  to  exist.  It  must  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  leaves  of  each  genus  or  natural  order  of  plants,  that  the  same  ac- 
tion of  the  same  light  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  in  different  degrees 
— evolving  in  some  a  less  proportion  of  its  oxygen,  and  causing  in  such 
plants  the  fornfation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  production  of  this  oxalic  acid,  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  in  many  plants,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  those 
experiments  from  which  physiologists  have  concluded  that  the  leaves 
of  plants.emit  a  bulk  of  oxygen  sensibly  equal  to  that  of  tie  carbonic 
acid  absorbed.* 

I  have  referred  the  production  of  more  or  less  oxalic  acid  in  different 
plants  to  the  special  structure  of  each,  and  this  must  be  true,  where,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  different  results  of  this  kind  are  observed  to 
take  ])lace — as  where  sorrels  and  sweet  clovers  grow  side  by  side.  Yet 
the  influence  of  light  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  on  the  same  plant, 
is  beautifully  shown  by  the  leaves  of  the  Sempcrvivum  arboreum,  of  the 
Portulacaria  afra,  and  other  plants «)/iicfe  aresourinthemorning,  tasteless 

"  Were  we  permitted,  in  the  absence  of  decisive  experiments,  to  state  as  true  what  theo 
retical  considerations  plainly  indicate,  we  should  say — 

1°.  That  plants  containing  much  oxalic  or  otiier  similar  acids,  and  not  deriving  much  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  soil,  must  give  ofT  from  their  leaves  a  bulk  of  oxygen  less  than  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid  absorbed. 

2°.  That  plants  containing  no  sensible  quantity  of  such  acids,  nor  fed  by  carbonic  acid 
from  the  soil,  may  evolve  oxygen  sensibly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed. 

3°.  That  if  Httle  of  these  acids  be  present,  and  much  carbonic  acid  be  absorbed  from  the 
soil,  the  volume  of  oxygen  given  off  by  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  must  be  sensibly  greattr 
than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  they  absorb. 

4°.  Tliatthe  leaves  of  the  pines  and  other  trees  containing  much  turpentine — in  which 
hydrogen  is  in  excess— must  at  all  times  give  off  oxygen  in  greater  bulk  than  the  carbonic 
acid  they  absorb.  They  must  decompose  water  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  ani  evolve  the 
oxygen  of  both. 
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TO  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  bitter  in  the  evening. — [Sprenge  ,  Chemie, 
II.,  p.  321.]  During  the  night  the  oxygen  has  accumulated  in  these  plants 
and  fomcd  acids  containing  oxygen  in  excess  (p.  127.)  As  the  day  ad- 
vances this  oxygen  is  given  off;  under  the  influence  of  light  the  acids  are 
decomposed,  and  the  sourness  disappears. 

In  the  juices  of  plants  before  the  period  of  flowering,  other  acids  are 
met  with  besides  the  oxalic  acid,  though  in  much  smaller  quantity.  As 
the  most  important  of  these,  however,  occur  more  abundantly  in  fruits, 
we  shall  consider  the  theory  of  their  formation  in  the  following  section. 

§  4.  Of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  hetvxen  the  opening  of  the 
Jlower  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  or  seed. 

The  opening  of  the  flower  is  the  first  .ind  most  striking  step  taken  by 
the  plant  towards  the  production  of  the  seed  by  which  its  species  is  to  be 
perpetuated.  That  at  this  period  anew  series  of  chemical  changes  com- 
mences in  the  plant  is  obvious  from  the  following  facts  : — 

1°.  That  the  flower  leaves  absorb  oxygen  and  emit  carbonic  acidbotli 
by  day*  and  by  night  (p.  95.) 

2°.  That  they  also  occasionally  emit  pure  nitrogen  gas. 

3°.  Thai  the  juice  of  the  maple  ceases  to  be  sweet  when  the  flowers 
are  matured  (Liebig,)  and  that,  in  the  sugarcane  and  beet  root,  the  sugar 
becomes  less  abundant  when  the  plant  has  begun  to  blossom. 

These  facts  sufficiently  indicate  the  commencement  of  new  changes 
in  the  interior  of  plants  at  this  period  of  their  growth.  That  such  changes 
go  on  until  the  ripening  of  the  seed  is  also  evident  from  these  further  ob- 
servations : — 

1°.  That  the  husk  of  the  future  seed,  as  in  the  corn-bearing  grasses 
(wheat,  oats,  &c.,)  is  filled  at  first  with  a  milky  liquid,  which  becomes 
gradually  sweeter  and  more  dense,  and  finally  consolidates  into  a  mix- 
ture of  starch  and  gluten,  such  as  is  presented  by  the  flour  of  different 
species  of  corn. 

2°.  That  the  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  of  many  plants  is  enveloped  is 
at  first  tasteless,  afterwards  more  or  less  sour,  and  finally  sweet.  In  a 
few  fruits  only,  as  in  the  lime,  the  lemon,  and  the  tamarind,  does  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  acid  remain  to  be  sensible  to  the  taste,  when  the  seed 
has  become  perfectly  ripe.  The  acid  and  cellular  fibre  both' dimim.sh 
while  the  sugar  increases.  / 

3°.  That  fruits,  while  green,  act  upon  the  air  like  the  green  leaves  and 
twigs — but  that,  as  they  approach  maturity,  they  also  absorb  or  retain 
oxygen  gas  (De  Saussure.)  The  sahie  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place 
when  unripe  fruits  are  i)lucked  and  left  to  ripen  in  the  air  'Berard.) 
After  a  time  the  latter  also  emit  carbonic  acid. 

I. — FOB.MATIOK  OF  THE  SEED. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  barley,  or  other  plants,  which  yield  farinaceous 
aoeds,  we  have  seen  that  previous  to  flowering  the  chief  erergy  of  the 
living  plant  is  expended  in  the  production  of  the  woody  fibre  of  which 
its  stem  and  growing  branches  mainly  consist ;  and  we  have  also  been 
able  to  understand,  in  some  degree,  how  this  woody  fibre  is  produced 
from  the  ordinary  food  of  the  plant.     When  the  flower  expands,  liow- 

'  Bj  day  the  absorption  is  the  greater,  but  Jne  bulls  of  the  oxygen  taken  in  is  always 
greatw  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  ofl 
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sver,  the  plant  has  in  general,  and  especially  if  an  annual  plant,  reached 
nearly  to  maturity,  and  woody  fibre  is  little  required.  The  most  im- 
portant of  its  remaining  functions  is  the  production  of  the  starch  and  glu- 
ten of  the  seed,  and  of  the  substances  which  form  the  husk  by  which  the 
seed  is  enveloped. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  plant's  growth,  the  starch  of  the  seed  ia 
transformed  into  gum  and  sugar,  and  subsequently,  when  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  into  woody  fibre.  In  the  last  stages  of  its  existence,  when  it 
i=  producing  the  seed,  the  sugar  of  the  sweet  and  milky  sap  is  gradually 
transformed  into  starch — that  is  to  say,  a  process  exactly  the  converse 
of  the  former  takes  place. 

We  are  able,  in  some  measure,  to  explain  the  mode  and  agency  by 
which  the  former  transformation  is  effected — the  latter,  however,  is  still 
inexplicable.  We  can  ourselves,  by  the  agency  of  diastase,  transform 
starch  into  sugar  ;  and,  therefore,  can  readily  believe  such  transforma- 
tions to  be  effected  in  the  young  plant ; — but  we  as  yet  know  no  method 
of  re-converting  sugar  into  starch  ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  only  hazard 
conjectures  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about  in  the 
interior  of  the  plant  during  the  formation  of  the  seed. 

It  is  said  that  nitrogen  is  given  off"  by  the  flower  leaf.  We  know  that 
this  element  is  present  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  petal,  and  that  it  is  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  albumen  and  gluten,  which  are  always  as- 
sociated with  the  starch  of  the  seed.  .  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  nitrogene- 
ous  substances  [substances  containing  nitrogen,]  contained  in  the  sap  at 
all  periods  of  the  plant's  growth,  are  carried  up  in  great  quantity  to  the 
flower  and  seed  vessel.  "These  substances  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  as 
immediate  agents  in  effecting  the  transformations  which  there  take  place. 
More  than  this,  however,  we  cannot  as  yet  venture  even  to  conjecture. 

II. — RIPENING  OP  THE  FRUIT. 

In  these  plants,  again,  which  invest  their  seed  with  a  pulpy  fruit — in 
the  grape,  the  lemon,  the  apple,  the  plum,  &c. — other  changes  take 
place,  at  this  period,  of  a  more  intelligible  kind,  and  other  substances  are 
formed,  on  the  production  of  which  less  obscurity  rests.  Atone  stage  of 
their  growth,  these  fruits,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  tasteless — in  the 
next,  they  are  sour — in  the  third,  they  are  more  or  less  entirely  sweet. 

I.  In  the  tasteless  state  they  consist  of  little  more  than  the  substance 
of  the  leaf — of  vascular,  or  woody  fibre,  filled  with  a  tasteless  sap,  and 
tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  green  parts  of  the  plant.  For  a 
time,  this  young  fruit  appears  to  perform  in  reference  to  the  atmosphere 
the  usual  functions  of  the  leaf — it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  gives  ofl'uxy- 
gen,  and  thus  extracts  from  the  air  a  portion  of  the  food  by  which  its  growl  h 
is  promoted,  and  its  size  gradually  increased. 

II.  But  after  a  time  this  fruit  becomes  sour  to  the  taste,  and  its 
acidity*  gradually  increases — while  at  the  same  time  it  is  observed  to 
give  off  a  less  comparative  bulk  of  oxygen  than  before.  Let  us  consi- 
dpr  shortly  the  theory  of  the  pnduction  of  the  more  abradant  veg-etable 
nuids  contained  in  fiuiis.  "' 

1°.  The  tartaric  acid  which  occurs  in  the  grape  is  represented  bv 

C4  H,  O,  (p.  124).  .  ^ 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  suppose  this  acid  to  be  formed 
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in  the  fruit — either  directly  from  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  wa- 
ter with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas — or  from  the  gum  and  sugar  al- 
ready present  in  the  sap  aided  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  ar 
mosphere.     Thus 

A.  4  of  Carbonic  Acid  =  C4        Oj 
2  of  Water     .     .     =        Ha  O^ 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Sum     .     .     =  C4  Ha  0,„  or  C4  Ha  O5  +  50. 
That  is,  one  equivalent  of  tartaric  acid  may  be  formed  from  4  of  carbon- 
ic acid  absorbed  by  the  leaf  or  fruit,  and  2  of  the  water  of  the  sap,  while 
5  of  oxygen  are  at  the  same  time  given  off  by  the  leaf.     Or, 

B.  If  Grape  Sugar  be  C,2  H12  O12 

^  of  Grape   Sugar  ^  C4    Hj    O3 

3  of  Oxygen    .     .     =  O3 

Tartaric  Acid.        Water. 

Sum     .     .     =  C4    H3    Oe    or  C4  Hj  Oj  +  HO. 
That  is,  by  the  absorption  from  the  air  of  a  quantity  of  o.xygen  equal  to 
that  which  it  already  contains,  grape  sugar  may  be  converted  into  tar- 
taric acid  and  water. 

In  the  sorrels  and  other  sour-leaved  plants,  which  contain  tartaric  acid 
in  their  general  sap,  the  acid  may  be  formed  by  either  of  the  processes 
above  explained.  In  the  sunshine  their  green  parts  absorb  carbonic 
acid  and  evolve  oxygen.  If  any  of  .these  green  parts  give  off  only  |  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  they  'drink  in,  tartaric  acid 
may  be  produced  (A.)  In  the  dark  they  absorb  oxygen  and  give  off 
carbonic  acid.  If  the  bulk  of  this  latter  gas  which  escapes  be  less  than 
that  of  the  oxygen  which  enters,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  or  gum  of  the 
sap  may,  as  above  explained  (B.),  be  converted  into  tartaric  acid. 

We  have  as  yet  no  experiments  which  enable  us  to  say  by  which  of 
these  modes  the  tartaric  acid  is  really  produced  in  such  plants^-or 
whether  it  may  not  occasionally  be  compounded  by  both  methods. 

In  green  fruits  also,  in  the  sour  grape  for  example,  it  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  produced  by  either  method.  The  only  experiments  we  yet 
possess,  those  of  De  Saussure,  though  not  sufiScient  to  decide  the  point, 
are  in  favour  of  the  former  explanation  (A.)  In  the  estimation  of  this 
philosopher,  the>proportion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
retained  by  the  fruit,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  acidity  it  gradually 
acquires. 

2°.  Malic  and  citric  adds. — These  acids  are  represented  (p.  127)  by 
the  common  formulae  C4  H^  O4.  They  may  he  produced  from  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  if  three-fourths  only  of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  be 
g-'ven  off.     Thus 

4  of  Carbonic  Acid  =  C,        Oj 
2  of  Water      .    .    =       H^  O^ 

' Malic  Acid. 

Sum       .     .     =  C4  Ha  0,0  =  C4  Ha  O4  +  60. 

That  such  a  retention  of  one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid 
'scCEsionally  takes  place  in  the  green  fruit,  is  consistent  with  the  obser- 
vations of  De  Saussure.  The  lime  and  the  lemon  are  fruits  on  which 
me  most  satisfactory  experiments  might  be  made  ^ith  the  view  of  fi- 
baily  determining  this  point. 
7 
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III.  This  formation  of  acid  proceeds  for  a  certain  time,  the  fruit  be- 
coming sourer  and  sourer;  the  aoulity  tnen  begins  to  diminish,  sugar  is 
formed,  and  the  truit  noens.  The  acid  rarely  disappears  entirely,  even 
from  the  sweetest  fruits,  until  they  begin  to  decay  ;  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it,  however,  mus,"  oe  ccnverced'  into  grape  sugar,  as  the  fruit  ap- 
proaches to  maturity.  This  conversion  may  take  place  in  either  of  two 
ways. 

1°.  By  the  direct  evolution  of  the  excess  of  oxygen.     Thus 

3  ofTARTARic  Acid  :=  U,2   Hg     0,5 

6  of  Water   .     .     ,  =  H,     O, 

■■ — ■  ■-  Grape  Sugar. 

Sum  .     .     .  =  C,2  H,2  Oj,   =  C,2   H,2  0,2  -f  90. 

' , • 

Or  grape  sugar  may  be  formed  from  3  of  tartaric  acid  and  6  of  the  water 
of  the  sap,  by  the  evolution,  at  the  same  time,  of  9  of  oxygen.  Citric 
and  malic  acids,  in  the  same  proportion,  would  form  grape  sugar  by  the 
evolution  of  6  of  oxygen  oniy. 

Do  fruits,  when  they  have  reached  their  sourest  stale,  begin  thus  to 
give  off  an  excess  of  oxygen?  I  know  of  no  experiments  which  as  yet 
decide  the  point. 

2°.  By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
Thus  in  the  case  of  tartaric  acid, 
1  of  TARTAaic  Acid  =  C,  Hj  O- 
1  of  Oxygen  .     .     .  =  O, 

Xt^  of  Grape        Carbonic 

Sugar.  Acid. 

Sum  .     .     .  =:  C4  H2  Oe  =  C2  H2  0„  -f  2  CO2 
Where  one  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  two  of  carbonic  acid  given  olT. 
Or  in  the  case  of  the  malic  and  citric  acids, 

1  of  Malic  Acid  =  C4  H^  O4 

2  of  OxTGEN  .       .   =  O3 

. Xth  of  Grape         Carbonic 

Sugar.  Acid. 

Sum  .     .   ==  C4  H,  O2    =  Ca  H2  O3  +  2  CO, 
Where  2  of  oxygen  are  absorbed  and  2  of  carbonic  acid  given  on. 

We  know  from  the  experiments  of  Berard  tliat,  when  unripe  fruits 
are  plucked,  they  do  not  ripen-  if  excluded  from  the  access  of  oxygen 
gas — but  that  in  the  air  they  rif  en,  absorbing  oxygen  at  the  same  lime, 
and  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  Tliis  second  method  (2°)  therefore  ex- 
hibits the  more  probable  theory  of  the  ripening  of  fruits  after  they  are 
plucked ;  and  if — as  they  become  coloured — fruits  imitate  the  petals  of 
the  flower  in  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid, 
it  will  also  represent  tne  changes  which  taise  place  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  ripen  on  the  tree. 

During  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  woody  or 
cellular  fibre  it  contains  gradually  diminishes,  and  is  converted  into  su- 
gar. This  is  familiarly  noticed  in  some  species  of  hard  or  winter  pears. 
In  sour  fruit,  the  celhilir  ".br-;  =»J.4-:,t.  exceeds  2i  per  cent,  of  theii 
whole  weight ; — in  ripe  fruits,  however,  it  is  still  less,  and  as  the  con- 
stitution of  this  substance  is  so  analogous  to  that  of  grape  sugar,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it  may  be  reaiiily  converted  into  the 
latter,  though  the  immediate  agency  by  which  the  transformation  is 
effected  is  as  yet  unknow-i  to  us. 
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J  5  .  Of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  after  (he  ripening  of 
■  the  fruit  and  seed. 

When  the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  the  functions  of  annual  plants  are  dis- 
charged. They  no'  longer  require  to  absorb  and  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  for  their  growth  is.  at  an  end.  Their  leaves  begin,  therefore,  to 
take  in  oxygen  only,  become  yellow,  and  prepare  along  with  the  entire 
plant,  for  being  finally  resolved  again  into  those  more  elementary  sub- 
stances from  which  they  were  originally  compounded. 

On  trees  and  perennial  plants,  however,  a  further  labour  is  imposed. 
In  the  ripened  seed  they  have  deposited  a  supply  of  food  sufBcient  to 
sustain  the  germ  that  may  spring  from  it,  until  if  is  able  to  seek  food  for 
itself;  but  the  young  buds  already  formed, — and  which  are  to  shoot  out 
from  the  stem  and  branches  in  the  ensuing  spnng, — are  in  reality  so 
many  young  plants  for  which  a  store  of  food  has  yet  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
inner  bark,  and  in  the  wood  of  the  tree  or  shrub  itself. 

In  the  autumn,  the  sap  of  trees  and  permanent  shrubs  continues  to 
flow  rapidly  till  the  leaf  withers  and  falls,  and  the  food  of  the  plant  is 
converted  partly  into  woody  fibre,  as  was  the  case  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  year,  and  partly  into  starch.  The  former  is  deposited  be- 
neath the  inner  bark  to  form  the  new  layer  of  wood  by  which  the  tree  is 
■  annually  enlarged ;  the  latter — partlj'  in  the  same  locality,  as  in  the 
birch  and  pine — partly  throughout  the  substance  of  the  wood  itself,  as  in 
the  willow — while  in  the  palm  trees  and  cycadeae,  it  is  intermingled 
with  the  central  pith.  The  chemical  changes  by  which  the  food  is  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  these  substances  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. They  proceed  during  the  entire  autumn,  do  not  cease  so  long 
as  the  sap  continues  to  move,  and  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  slowly  and 
silently  operate  in  storing  up  farinaceous  matter — in  readiness,  like  the 
starch  in  the  seed,  to  minister  to  the  nourishment  of  the  young  bud,  when 
the  warmth  of  the  coming  spring  shall  awaken  it  from  its  long  sleep. 

§  6.  Of  the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  take  place,  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  promoted. 

But  remarkable  as  those  chemical  changes  are,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  sometimes  take  place  is  no  less  surprising. 

From  carbonic  acid  and  water  we  have  seen  that  the  plant,,  by  very 
intelligible  processes,  can  extract  the  elements  of  which  its  most  bulky 
parts  consist — andcanbuild  thera  up  inmany  varied  ways,  most  of  whicn 
are  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation.  But  who  can  understand  or 
explain  the  extraordinary  activity  which  jjervades  the  entire  vascular 
system  of  tlie  plant,  when  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  growth? 

A  stalk  of  wheat  has  been  observed  to  shoot  up  three  inches  in  as 
many  days,  of  barley  six  inches  in  the  same  time,  and  a  vine  twig 
almost  two  feet,  or  eight  inches  a  day  (Du  HamelV  Cucumbers  have 
been  known  to  acquire  a  length  of  twenty-four  incnes  in  six  days,  and 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels  I  was  shown  a  bamboo  five  inches  in 
diameter,  which  had  increased  in  height  nine  feet  in  twenty-seven  days, 
sometimes  making  a  progress  of  six  to  eight  inches  in  a  day.  In  our 
climate  we  meet  with  few  illustrations  of  the  rapidity  with  which  plants 
are  capable  of  springing  up  in  the  most  favourable  cii-iumstances,  and 
the  above  examples  probably  give  us  only  an  imperfec"  idea  of  the  vgv 
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locity  with  ■which  the  bamboo,  the  palm,  the  tree  fern,  and  other  vascu- 
lar plants,  may  grow  in  iheir  native  soil  and  climate.  And  with  what 
numerous  and  complicated  chemical  changes  is  the  production  of  every 
grain  of  the  substance  of  these  plants  attended— how  rapidly  must  the 
food  be  selected  acd  absorbed  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil — how 
quickly  transformed  and  assimilated  ! 

The  long  period  of  time  during  which,  year  after  year,  these  changes 
may  proceed  in  the  same  living  vessels,  or  in  the  same  tree,  is  no  less 
wonderful.  Oaks  have  lived  to  an  age  of  1500  or  2000  years— yew 
trees  to  3000  years — and  other  species  are  mentioned  as  having  flour- 
ished from  4500  to  6000  years ;  while  even  a  living  rose  tree  (rosa 
canina)  is  quoted  by  Sprengel  as  being  already  upwards  of  1000  years 
old. — [Sprengel,  Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  76.] 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and  the  length  of  its  life,  are 
equally  affected  by  circumstances.  On  a  knowledge  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  of  the  means  of  controlling  or  of  producing  them,  the  en- 
lightened practice  of  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  dependent. 

Over  the  natural  conditions  on  which  vegetation  in  general  depends, 
we  can  exercise  little  control.  By  hedge-rows  and  plantations  we  can 
shelt&r  exposed  lands,  but,  except  in  our  conservatories  and  hot-houses, 
the  plants  we  can  expect  to  cultivate  with  profit  will  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  general  climate  in  which  we  live.  So  the  distribution  of 
rain  and  sunshine  are  beyond  our  control,  and  though  it  is  ascertained 
that  a  thundery  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably  favourable  to 
vegetable  growth,  [Sprengel,  Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  73],  we  cannot 
hope  that  such  a  state  of  the  air  will  ever  be  induced  at  the  pleasure  or 
by  the  agency  of  man.  But  under  the  same  natural  conditions  of  cli- 
mafe,  there  are  many  artificial  methods  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  within 
Dur  power  to  accelerate  the  growth,  and  to  increase  the  produce,  of  the 
most  valuable  objects  of  ordinary  culture. 

Thus  the  germination  of  seeds  in  general  is  hastened  by  watering  with 
a  solution  of  chlorine  (Davy),  or  of  iodine  or  bromine  (Blengini),  and 
Davy  found  that  radish  seed  which  germinated  in  two  days  when  wa- 
ered  with  solutions  of  chlorine  or  sulphate  of  iron,  required  three  when 
watered  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  five  with  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  familiarly  known  also  in  ordinary  husbandry,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  hastens  in  a  similar  degree  the  development  of  all  the 
parts  of  plants  during  every  period  of  their  growth — and  largely  increases 
i.he  return  of  seed  obtained  from  the  cultivated  grains.  Ammonia  and 
Its  compounds  likewise,  and  nitric  acid  and  its  compounds,  with  many 
nther  saline  substances  existing  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  occurring  in 
soils,  or  which  are  produced  largely  in  our  manufactories,  have  been 
found  to  produce  similar  effects. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  the  important  and  interest- 
ing field  opened  up  to  us  by  a  consideration  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  these  and  other  substances,  in  modifying  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  the 
ciiemical  changes  which  take  place  in  living  vegetables.  The  true  mode 
of  action  of  such  substances — their  precise  effects — the  circumstances 
under  which  these  effects  are  most  certainly  produced — and  the  theoreti- 
cal views  on  which  they  can  be  best  accounted  for — will  form  a  subject  of 
special  and  detailed  examinatica  iia-,he  third  part  of  the  present  lectures 
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How  the  supply  of  fecc  for  plants  is  kept  up  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe. — Trm,  .<- 
tion  of  their  food  drawn  by  plants  from  theair.— Supply  of  carbonic  acid.~Supply  of  aui.ji> 
nia  and  nitric  acid.— Production  of  both  in  nature. — Theory  of  their  action  on  living  vegd* 
tables. — Concluding  observations. 

Having  shown  in  the  preceding  Lecture  in  what  way,  and  by  what 
chemical  changes,  the  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist  may 
be  produced  from  those  on  which  they  live, — there  remains  only  one 
further  subject  of  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  organic  constituents  of 
plants. 

Plants,  as  we  have  already  seen,  derive  much  of  their  sustenance  from 
tlie  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  ;  yet  of  this  gas  the  air  contains  only 
a  very  small  fraction,  and  in  so  far  as  experiments  have  yet  gone,  this 
fractional  quantity  does  not  appear  to  diminish — how,-  then,  is  the  sup- 
ply of  carbonic  acid  kept  up  ? 

Again,  plants  most  probably  obtain  much  of  their  nitrogen  either  from 
ammonia  or  from  nitric  acid  ;  and  yet,  neither  in  the  soil  nor  in  the  air 
do  these  compounds  permanently  e^st  in  any  notable  quantity, — whence 
then  is  the  supply  of  these  substances  brought  within  the  reach  of  plants  ? 

The  importance  of  these  two  questions  will  appear  more  distinctly,  if 
we  endeavour  to  estimate  how  much  of  their  carbon  plants  really  draw 
from  the  atmosphere — and  how  much  of  the  nitKogen  they  contain  mus 
be  derived  from  sources  not  hitherto  pointed  out. 

§  1.  Of  the  proportion  of  their  carbon  which  plants  derive  from  the 
atmosphere. 

On  this  subject  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  obtain  perfectly  accurate 
results.  Several  series  of  experiments,  however,  have  been  published, 
which  enable  us  to  arrive  at  very  useful  approximations  in  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  their  carbon  which  plants,  growing  in  a  soil  of  ordinary 
fertility,  and  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  actually  extract 
from  the  air  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

1°.  In  an  experiment  made  in  1824,  upon  common  borage  (Borago 
officinalis),  Larapadius  found  that  after  a  growth  of  five  months  (from 
the  3rd  of  April  to  the  6th  of  September)  this  plant  produced  ten  times 
as  much  vegetable  matter  as  the  soil  in  which  it  grew  had  lost  during 
the  same  period.*  In  other  words,  it  had  dravm  nine-tenths  of  its  car- 
bon from  the  air. 

2°.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault  were  made,  if  not  with  more 
care,  at  least  upon  a  greater  number  of  plants,  and  were  protractei?' 
through  a  much  longer  period.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  under 
stand  the  principle  an  which  they  were  conducted,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  prepared  to  place  confidence  in  the  determinations  at  which  hs 
arrived. 

'  The  above  experiment  may  have  been  correctly  made,  but  tne  result  appears  at  fir* 
sight  tjo  startling  to  be  readil>r  received  as  indicative  of  the  proportion  of  their  sustenance 
drawn  by  plants  from  the  air  in  the  general  veffttotion  of  the  globe. 
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If  we  wej-e  to  examine  the  soil  of  a  field  on  which  we  are  about  to 
raise  a  crop  of  corn — and  should  find  it  to  contain  a  certain  per-centage, 
say  10  per  Dent,  of  vegetable  matter  (or  5  per  cent,  of  carbon) ; — and 
after  the  crop  is  raised  and  reaped  should,  on  a  second  examination, 
find  it  to  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  before,  we 
could  not  resist  the  conviction,  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  was 
originally  in  the  seed,  the  plant  during  its  growth  had  drawn  from  the 
air  all  the  carbon  it  contained.  The  soil  having  lost  none,  the  air  must 
have  yielded  ike  whole  supply. 

Or  if  after  examining  the  soil  of  our  field  we  mix  with  it  a  supply  of 
farm-yard  manure,  containing  a  known  weight,  say  one  ton  of  carbon, 
and  when  the  crop  is  reaped  find  as  before  that  the  per-centage  of  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil  has  suffered  no  diminution,*  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  crop  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  have  derived  from  the 
soil  any  greater  weight  of  its  carbon  than  the  ton  contained  in  the  ma- 
nure which  had  been  added  to  it. 

Such  was  the  principle  on  which  Boussingault's  experiments  were 
conducted.  He  determined  the  per-centage  of  carbon  in  the  soil  before 
the  experiment  was  begun — the  weight  added  in  the  form  of  manure — 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  series  of  crops  raised  during  an  entire  rota- 
tion or  course  of  cropping,  until  in  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  it  was 
usual  ,to  add  manure  again — and  lastly,  the  proportion  of  carbon  re- 
maining in  the  soil.  By  this  method  he  obtained  the  following  results 
in  pounds  per  English  acre,  in  three  different  courses  of  cropping,  and 
on  the  same  land  : — 

Carbon  Carbon  Difference,  or 

in  ttie  in  Carbon  derived  Remarks. 

manure.        tlie  crops.         from  the  air. 

'  The  first  was  a  5  years' 
course — of  potatoes  or 
7544  5031        red  beet  whh  manure, 

wheat,  clover,  wheat, 
oats;  the  second  and 
most  productive  rota- 
tion was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  chraate  ; 
the  third  was  a  3  years' 
_  course. 

The  result  of  the  first  course  indicates  that — the  land  remaining  in 
equal  condition  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  as  it  was  at  the  beginning — 
the  crops  collected  during  these  years  contained  three  times  the  quantity 
of  carbon  present  in  the  manure,  and  therefore  the  plants,  during  theii 
growth,  must  on  the  whole  have  derived  tivo-thirds  of  their  carbon  from 
the  air. 

It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  section  that  even  when  the  soil  is 
lying  naked  the  animal  and  Y<?getable  matter  it  contains  is  continually 
undergoing  diminution,  owing  to  decomposition  and  the  escape  of  vola- 
tile substances  into  the  air.     It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  a  con- 

•  I  need  scarcely  remark  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  farmer,  who  keeps  his  land  in  rood 
heart— the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  at  the  end  of  his  course  of  croDDin^  slionld 
beasgroat,  stleast.  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  rotation,  before  the  addition  of  iha 
manure.  " 
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siderable  porlion  of  ihe  carbon  of  the  manure  and  of  ihe  soil  would 
naturally  disappear  duiing  the  four  years'  cropping  above-mentioned, 
and  tliat,  ifierefore,  the  proportion  of  carbon  derived  from  the  air  in 
Boussingaull's  experiments,  must  have  b-jen  really  considerably  greater 
than  is  indicated  by  the  numerical  results. 

Let  two-thirds  of  the  entire  f|uantity  of  carhon  contained  in  a  series  of 
crops  be  taken  as  the  average  proportion,  [Lecture  IL,  p.  31,]  which,  on 
cultivated  land  in  our  climate,  must  be  derived  from  the  air  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid — and  let  the  average  weight  of  the  dry  crop  reaped  be 
estimated  at  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre.  Then,  if  the  crop  contain  half 
its  weight  of  carbon,*  the  plants  grown  on  each  acre  must  annually  ex- 
tract from  the  air  10  cwt.  or  H20  lbs.  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

§  2.  Of  Ihe  relation  which  the  quantity  of  carbon  exiracled  hy  plants  from 
the  air,  hears  to  the  whole  quantity  cvntained  m  the  atmosfhere. 

But  the  question  will  here  at  once  suggest  itself  to  you — does  not  the 
quantity  thus  extracted  from  the  air  really  form  a  ^ery  large  proportion 
of  (he  whole  weight  of  carbon  which  is  contained  in  ihe  atmosphere  ?  A 
simple  calculation  will  give  us  clear  ideas  in  regard  to  this  interesting 
point. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  by  the  results  of  De  Saussure,  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe  may  be 
estimated  at  23'irir  P'Tt  of  its  entire  bulk.  This  is  equal  very  nearly 
to  j/jTf  of  its  weight.f  Or  taking  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
at  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch — that  of  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  0-009  lbs. 
or  63  grs.  per  square  inch.  But  as  carbonic  acid  contains  only  27|  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  carbon,  the  weight  of  this  element  which  presses 
on  each  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  isonly  17f  (17-39)  grs.  Upon 
an  acre  this  amounts  to  7  tons.J 

But  if  the  crop  on  each  acre  of  cultivated  land  annually  extracts  from 
'.he  air  half  a  ton  of  carbon,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 
phere would  sustain  such  a  vegetation  over  the  entire  globe  for  14  years 
anly.  And  if  we  even  suppose  such  a  vegetation  to  extend  over  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  surface  only,  it  still  appears  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  in  1400  years. 

■  BoussingauU  states,  that  of  all  the  plants  usually  cultivated  for  food— so  far  as  his  experi 
Bjents  have  pone— the  Jerusalem  artichoke  draws  the  largest  portion  of  its  sustenance  froir 
the  air — or  yields  the  greatest  weight  of  food  from  the  smalleet  weight  of  manuTe.  It  is  true 
generally  indeed  that  ail  those  plants,  which,  like  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  white 
carrot,  grow  freely  on  sandy  soils  containing  little  vegetable  matter  and  with  the  addition 
of  little  manure,  extract  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  sustenance  from  the  air.  Such 
plants,  therefore,  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  profitable  articles  of  culture  where  such  soils 
stud  a  scarcity  of  manure  simultaneously  prevail. 

t  The  mean  of  225  experiments  made  by  De  Saussure  between  1827  and  1829  gave  as 
above  stated  about  4-10000  or  l-2500lh  part  for  the  mean  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air, 
which  is  nearly  6-lOCOlhs  of  its  whole  weight.  Among  these  observations  the  maximum 
was  5-S  ten-thousandths,  the  minimum  3'15-  If  we  take  the  maximum  bulfe  at  6-10000tb3 
of  the  air — the  maximum  weight  of  the  carbonic  arid  is  nearly  9-lOOOOlhs  of  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  elementary  works  it  is  generally  slated  in  round  numbers  at  l-lOOOth  of  the 
weight  of  the  air,  but  if  the  best  experimental  results  we  possess  are  10  be  any  guide  to  us^ 
this  is  at  least  one-third  too  high. 

It  is  also  of  consequence  to  remark,  thai  this  estimate  of  Ihe  whole  weight  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  is  founded  fln  the  supposition  Ihat,  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
lite  carbonic  acid  is  present  in  a  proportion  nearly  equal  to  that  in  which  it  is  found  imme 
diately  above  the  earth's  surface — which  is  by  no  means  established. 

1  IS  583  lbs. — an  acre  being  4840  square  yards,  containing  each  129G  square  inches. 
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A  very  short  period,  compared  even  with  the  limits  of  authettic  his- 
lory,  has  yet  elapsed  since  experiments  began  to  be  made  on  the  true 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere ;  we  have  no  very  trustworthy  data, 
therefore,  on  which  to  found  a  confident  opinion  in  regard  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  now  contains.  _  The 
later  observations  of  De  Saussure  do  give  a  considerably  lower  estimate 
)f  the  quantity  of  this  acid  in  the  air  than  that  which  was  deduced  from 
lie  results  of  the  earlier  experimenters ;  but  the  imperfection  of  the 
nodes  of  analysis  formerly  adopted  was  too  great,  to  justify  us  in  rea- 
•ioniDg  rigorously  from  the  inferences  to  which  they  led.  We  cannot 
safely  conclude  from  them  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  atmos- 
phere has  really  diminished  to  any  sensible  extent  during  this  limited 
period;  while  the  recorded  identity  of  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetation 
renders  it  probable  that  the  proportion  has  not  sensibly  diminished  even 
within  historic  times. 

From  what  sources,  then,  is  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 
phere kept  up? — and  if  the  proportion  be  permanent,  by  what  compen^ 
sating  processes  is  the  quantity  which  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere 
produced  and  regulated  ? 

§  3.  How  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  renewed 

and  regulated. 
On  comparing,  in  a  previous  lecture,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
with  that  of  the  watery  vapour  actually  present  in  the  air,  we'  saw  rea- 
son to  believe  that  even  in  a  single  year  the  same  portion  of  water  may 
fall  in  rain  or  dew  "and  ascend  again  in  watery  vapour  several  succes- 
sive times.  Is  it  so  also  with  the  carbon  in  the  air  ?  Does  that  which 
feeds  the  growing  plant  to-day,  again  mount  up  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  at  some  future  time,  ready  to  minister  to  the  sustenance  of  new 
races,  and  to  run  again  the  same  round  of  ever- varying  change  ?  Such 
is,  indeed,  the  general  historj'  of  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  when  once  ii  Has  been  fixed  in  the  plant  it  must  pass 
through  many  successive  changes  before  it  is  again  set  free.  The  con- 
ditions, also,  under  which  it  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere  are  so  diver- 
sified, and  the  agencies  by  which,  in  each  case,  it  is  liberated,  are  so 
very  distinct,  as  to  require  that  the  several  modes  by  which  the  carbon 
of  plants  is  reconverted  into  carbonic  acid  and  returned  to  the  air,  should 
be  made  topics  of  separate  consideration. 

1. — ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  BT  RESPIRATION. 

The  air  we  breathe  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  contains  ^iot^^ 
of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  when  it  returns  again  from  the  lungs,  the 
bulk  of  this  gas  amounts,  on  an  average,*  to  Jjth  of  the  whole ;  or  itf 
quantity  is  increased  one  hundred  times. 

The  actual  bulk  of  the  carboric  acid  emitted  from  the  lungs  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  in  24  hours  varies  exceedingly  ;  it  has  been  estimated- 
however,  on  an  average,  to  contain  upwards  of  five  our-ces  of  carbon. f 

•  It  varies  in  different  indivirluala  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  Uie  expired  air.    In  animals  it 
irailes  also  with  the  species.    The  air  from  the  lungs  of  a  cat  contains  from  5i  to  7  ner  cent 
of  a  dos  from  4  J  to  bi,  of  a  rabbit  from  i  to  6,  and  of  a  pigeon  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  ths 
whole  bulk.— Dulong,  Annul,  de  Chim.  elde  Phys.,  third  Series,  I,  p.  465. 

t  Davy,  and  Allen,  and  Pepys,  esi  imated  the  weight  of  carbon  evolved  in  a  day  at  upwards 
»f  1 1  ounces,  a  quantity  whish  all  writers  have  concurred  in  receiving  with  euspicioii' 
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A.  full  growu  man,  therefore,  gives  off  from  his  lungs,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  upwards  of  100  lbs.  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  (luanlity  of  carbon  thus  evolved  from  the  lungs  be  iu  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  animal,  a  cow  or  a  horse  ought  to  give  off  six  limes 
as  much  as  a  man,*  From  indirect  experiments,  however,  Boussin- 
gauk  estimated  the  :fjantity  of  carbon  actually  lost  in  this  way  by  a  cow 
at  2200  grammes  in  24  hours,  and  by  a  horse  at  2400  grammes. — [Ann. 
de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ixxi.,  pp.  127  and  136.]  These  quantities  are  equal 
to  6  or  7  times  the  amount  of  carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs  of  a  man. 
.  If  we  suppose  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  young  and  old,  to  ex- 
pire only  SO  lbs.  of  carbon  in  a  year,  the  twenty  millions  would  emit 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons;  and,  allowing  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 'all 
other  animals,  to  give  off  twice  as  much  more,  the  whole  weight  of 
carbon  returned  to  the  air  by  respiration  in  this  island  would  be  about 
two  millions  of  tons,  or  the  quantity  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  by 
four  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

Whence  is  all  this  carbon  derived  ?  It  is  a  portion  of  that  which  has 
been  conveyed  into  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  food.  Suppose'  the  car- 
bon contained  in  the  daily  food  of  a  full  grown  man  to  amount  to  one 
pound — which  is  a  large  allowance — then  it  appears  that,  by  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  respiration,  at  least  one-third  of  the  carbon  of  his  food 
is  daily  returned  into  the  air. 

In  other  animals  the  proportion  returned  may  be  different  from  v/hal 
it  is  in  man,  yet  the  life  of  all  depends  on  the  emission  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  the  same  gas.f  And  since  all  are  sustained  by  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  animal  respiration  is  one  of 
those  methods  by  which  it  has  been  provided  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  globe  should  be  almost  immediately  re- 
solved into  the  simpler  forms  of  matter  from  which  it  was  originally 
compounded,  and  again  sent  up  into  the  air  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
new  races. 

II. — ON  THE  rROOrCTION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  BY  COMBUSTION. 

Another  important  source  of  carbonic  acid  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  re 
suits  of  artificial  combustion. 

In  the  previous  lecture  I  have  shown  how,  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  leaf,  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  is 
deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  its  carbon  afterwards  united  to  the  elements 
of  water  for  the  production  of  woody  fibre.  During  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, this  labour  of  the  living  leaf  is  undone — the  carbon  is  made  to 
combine  anew  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  vegetable 
matter  is  resolved  again  into  carbonic  acid  and  wafer. 

Thus,  when  wood  (woody  fibre)  is  burned  in  the  air,  oxygen  disap- 
pears, and  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  are  alone  produced.  The 
theory  of  this  change  is  simple. 

•  Estimating  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  man  at  150,  and  of  a  cow  at  800  to  9no  lbs.— See 
Bprengel,  Lehre  vtrm  Brniger,  p.  308. 

'  That  the  proportion  must  be  less  in  the  larger  animals  is  certain,  since  the  daiJy  food  ol 
R  cow  may  be  stated  generally  as  equivalent  to  26  lbs.  of  hay,  conlainingupwards  of  10  lbs.  of 
carlvan.  If  one-tliirdof  this  were  given  off  from  the  lungs,  the  quantity  of  carbon  (3J  Ibs.^. 
cvo  'ad  would  be  ten  times  greater  than  was  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Boussingnult, 
Bji.:  -early  double  of  w^lt  the  weight  of  a  c-:w,  compared  with  that  of  a  man,  requires. 
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It  -will  be  recolle<,led  (p.  135)  that  in  forming  an  equivalent  of  woody 
fibre  or  of  sugar,  24  of  oxygen  were  given  off,  chiefly  by  the  leaf— so  in 
again  resolving  these  substances  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  24  of  oxy 
gen  are  absorbed.     Thus — 

lofWoODT  F  'tRE  =  Ci2  Hj      Os 
24ofOxTGEN  .      ^  0„4 

12  of  8  of 

Carbonic  Acid.    Water. 

=  I2CO2  +  8H0. 


Sum   .     .     . 

Or,  1  of  Cane  Sugar 
24  of  Oxygen   .     , 

—  C,2  Hj    O32 

=:C,2  Hm  Ojo 
=                  O24 

12  of  10  of 

Carbonic  Acid.      Water. 

Sum   .     .     .     =C,2  H,o  O34  =12CO„  +  10HO. 

The  same  law  holds  in  regard  to  all  other  vegetable  substances.  They 
ars  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in  proportions  which  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  each. 

It  applies  also  to  all  bodies  of  vegetable  origin,  among  which  nearly 
all  combustible  minerals  maybe  reckoned.  The  peat  and  coal  we  burn 
in  our  houses  and  manufactories,  when  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
atmospheric  air,  are  resolved  during  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  and 
watery  vapour. 

Some  vegetable  substances  contain  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen. 
When  these  are  burned,  this  nitrogen  escapes  into  the  atmosphere, — 
generally  in  an  uncombined  state, — and  mingles  with  the  air.  So  in 
animal  substances,  nearly  all  of  which  contain  nitrogen  as  an  essential 
constituent.  During  perfect  combustion  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  dis- 
sipated in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  while  the  nitrogen  rises  along  with 
it  in  an  elementary  state. 

The  result  of  this  uniform  subjection  of  ajl  combustible  matter  to  the 
operation  of  this  one  law,  is  the  constant  production  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  of  a  vast  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ; — the  re-conversion  of  large 
masses  of  organic  matter  into  the  more  elementary  compounds  from 
which  it  was  originally  formed. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  contemplate  the  relations,  at  once  wise  and 
beautiful,  by  which  through  the  operation  of  such  laws,  dead  organic 
matter,  intelligent  man,  and  living  plants,  are  all  bound  together  !  The 
dead  tree  and  the  fossile  coal  lie  almost  useless  things  in  reference  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life, — man  employs  them  in  a  thousand  ways  as 
ministers  to  his  wants,  his  comforts,  of  his  dominion  over  natare— and 
in  so  doing,  himself  directly  though  unconsciously  ministers  to  the  wants 
of  those  vegetable  races,  which  seem  but  to  live  and  grow  for  his  use  and 
sustenance. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  carbon  absorbed  during 
the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  is  thus  annually  restored  to  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  burning  of  vegetable  matter.  That  it  must  be  very 
great,  will  appear  from  the  single  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe  is  dependent  for  its  supply  of  fuel  on  the  annual  produce  of  its 
forests ; — while  even  in  those  more  favoured  countries  where  mineral 
coal  abovjinds,  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed  by  burning  falls  but  little 
short  of  ne  entire  yeai  y  growth  of  the  land. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  orie  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  important,  fact.  1  hnv»  spoken  of  coal  as  asub- 
stance  of  vegetable  origin,  and  lliere  is  no  doubt  that  all  the'  carbon  it 
contains  once  floated  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  But  the 
period  when  it  was  so  mixed  with  the  atmosphere  is  remote  alitiost  be- 
yond conception.  When,  therefore,  we  raise  coal  from  its  ancient  bed 
and  burn  it  on  the  earth's  surface,  we  add  to  the  carbon  of  the  air  a  por- 
tion which  has  not  previously  existed  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  time. 

The  coal  consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone  is  estimated  at  20  millions 
of  tons,  containing  on  an  average  at  least  70  per  cent'.,  or  14  millions  of 
tons  of  carbon.  Bat  if  the  annual  produce  of  an  acre  of  cultivated  land 
contain  half  a  ton  (p.  147)  of  carbon  derived  from  the  air,  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  this  country  would  supply  carbonic  acid  to  the  crops  grown 
upon  28  millions  of  acres.  Or,  since  in  Great  Britain  about  34  millions 
of  acres  are  in  culiivation  (p.  12),  the  coal  we  annually  consume  produces 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  alone  sufjicient  to  supply  food  to  the 
crops  that  grow  upon  seven-eighths  of  the  arable  land  of  this  country. 

IH. — PItODUCTIO.N  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  BY  THE  NATURAL  DECAY  OJ  VEGE- 
TABLE MATTEK.       LAW  OP  THIS  DECAY. 

Over  large  tracts  of  rouulry  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  soil  are  never  cropped  or  gathered,  but  either  accumu- 
late— as  occasionally  in  our  peat  bogs;  o"- decay  and  gradually  disappear 
— as  in  the  jungles  of  India  or  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Africa  and  South- 
ern-America. 

The  final  results  of  this  decay  are  the  same  as  those  which  attend 
upon  ordinary  combustion,  but  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  plai  t; 
being  diflerent,  the  immediate  results  are  to  a  certain  extent  diflTerCn 
also. 

When  a  vegetable  substance  is  burned  in  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  only  material  agent  in  effecting  the  decomposition. 
The  carbon  of  the  burning  body  unites  directly  with  this  oxygen  and 
forms  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  natural  process  of  decay,  however,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atinosphere,  vegetable  matter  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  both  air 
and  water  ;  these  both  co-operate  in  inducing  and  cariyuig  on  the  decom- 
position, and  hence  carbonic  acid  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  combustion,  the 
chief  or  immediate  result. 

A  detail  of  all  the  steps  through  which  vegetable  matter  is  known  to 
pass  before  it  is  finally  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  would  be 
difficult  for  you  to  understand,  and  is  here  unnecessary.  A  general 
view  of  the  way  in  which  by  the  united  agency  of  air  and  water,  the 
decay  of  organic  substances  is  effected  and  promoted,  may  be  made 
very  intelligible,  and  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  subject  for  our  pre- 
.  sent  purpose. 

In  combustion,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  the  iregetable  substance 
is  resolved  directly  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  natural  decay  a  small  and  variable  por- 
tion only  is  so  changed,  but  to  the  extern  to  which  this  change  does  take 
place  carbonic  acid  is  directly  formed  and  sent  up  into  the  air.  Supposa 
such  a  change — a  slow  con.  lustioa  in  reality — to  take  place  to  a  certain 
« 
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extent,  and  let  us  consider  what  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  the  vegeta 
ble  matter. 
1°.  If  we  add 

6  of  Carbonic  Acie     .     .     =  Cg  O13 

to  6  of  Light  CARBnRETTED  I  ^  q      jj 


Hydrogen  (CHg) 


we  have  the  sum  .  .  =  C,2  H12  O12;  or,  one  ot 
grape  sugar; — that  is,  one  of  grape  sugar  may  be  formed  out  of  the  ele- 
ments of  6  of  carbonic  acid,  and  6  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  Or, 
conversely,  grape  sugar  being  already  produced,  it  may  be  resolved  or 
decomposed  into  these  two  compounds  in  the  same  proportions,  without 
the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

2°.  So  if  to 

1  of  Woody  Fibre  =  Cj2  H„    O^ 

we  add  4  of  Water     .     .    =  H4    O4 

■ Carbonic     Light  Carbu- 

Acid,      retted  Hydrogen, 
we  have,  as  before,  C,2  H12  Oi3  =  6C02  +  6  CH2 ; 
Or  by  the  aid  of  the  elements  of  4  atoms  of  water,  woody  fibre  may  be 
resolved  into  6  of  carbonic  acid  and   as  many  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

3°.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  acid,  if  to 
1  of  Tartaric  Acid  =  C4  Hj  O5 

we  add  1  of  Oxygen     .     .     =  O, 

Carbonic    Light  Carba- 

Acid.  retted  Hydrogen, 
we  have  C4  H2  Og  =  3  GO2  +  CH2  ; 
Tbat  is,  by  the' aid  of  one  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  one  of  tartaric  acid 
may  be  resolved  into  3  of  carbonic  acid,  and  1  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  any  other  of  the  more  common  vegeta- 
ble productions  may — either  at  the  expense  of  its  own  elements,  as  in 
grape  sugar — or  by  the  aid  of  those  of  water,  as  in  woody  fibre — or  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  tartaric  acid — be  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  in  certain  proportions. 

Now,  such  a  resolution  does  really  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  nature,  during  the  decay  of  organic  substances  in  moist  situations. 
Hence  the  evolution  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  from  dead  vegetable 
matter  in  marshy  places  and  stagnant  pools — hence  the  production  of 
the  same  gas  in  compost  heaps,  and  especially  in  rich  and  heated  farm- 
yard manure — and  hence  also  its  occurrence  in  such  vast  quantities  in 
many  of  our  coal  mines. 

You  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  has  been  supposed  by  some  physiologists  (p.  50)' 
tn  contribute  as  food  to  the  ordinary  nourishment  of  plants.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  nature  in  many  and  varied  situations,  and  it  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  exercise  a  visible  influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants; 
— being  so  produced  where  young  plants  grow,  is  it  never  imbibed  by 
ihcm'! — being  possessed  of  this  influence,  is  it  entrusted  with  no  control 
over  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  ? 

However  this  tiiay  be,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  both  these  gases 
•«canes  into  the  air  ; — llie  carbonic  acid  to  fulfil  those  purposes  wliich 
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have  a.ready  beeu  considered, — the  light  carburetted  liydrogen  to  under- 
go a  further  change,  by  which  it  also  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.     Thus,  if  to 

1  of  Light  Carbtiretted  Hyirogen  =  CH2        we  add 
4  of  Oxygen =:  O4 

Carbonic  Acid.  Water. 

We  have  CH^  O^  or  CO2  +  2  HO 

Or  one  of  this  gas  with  4  of  oxygcB  may  be  changed  into  1  of  carbonic 
acid  and  2  of  water. 

Now,  when  this  gas  escapes  into  the  air  it  becomes  diffused  through  a 
large  excess  of  oxygen,  and  is  thus  ready,  at  any  instant,  to  be  decom- 
posed. Through  the  atmosphere  streams  of  electricity  are  continually 
flowing,  and  every  wandering  spark  that  passes  athwart  a  portion  of 
this  mixture  decomposes  so  much  of  the  light  gas,  and  produces  in  its 
stead  the  equivalent  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour. 
Thus  it  happens  that  of  the  vast  quantity  of  this  and  other  combustible 
gases  which  are  continually  escaping  into  the  air,  so  few  traces  are  dis- 
cernible even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  refined  processes  of  art.  By  a  wise 
provision  of  nature  such  substances  as  are  void  of  use  to  either  animals 
or  plants,  if  not  speedily  removed  from  the  air  altogether,  are  there  con- 
verted into  such  new  forms  of  matter  as  are  fitted  to  minister  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  living  beings. 

Though  therefore  in  the  natural  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  pre- 
sence of  air  and  moisture,  a  certain  portion  of  its  carbon  escapes  into  the 
air  in  the  form  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  this  compound  is  but  a 
step  towards  the  final  change  into  carbonic  add  and  water.  In  the  soil 
the  vegetable  matter  is  continually  undergoing  decay,  various  sub- 
stances are  produced  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  some  solid,  some  liquid, 
and  some  gaseous  like  the  light  gas  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, — 
but  all  of  them,  like  this  gas,  are  only  hastening — some  by  one  road,  so 
to  speak,  and  some  by  another — towards  that  final  destination  which 
sooner  or  later  they  are  all  fated  to  reach ;  when  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  they  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  minister  again  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  all  plants. 

While  in  the  soil  some  part  of  this  vegetable  matter  assumes  forms 
which  are  capable  of  entering  again  into  the  roots  of  li-s'ing  i>lants,  and, 
without  further  resolution  in  the  air,  of  being  converted  by  the  living 
plant  into  portions  of  ite  own  substance.  The  nature  and  composition 
of  these  forms  of  matter,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  will  be  considered  in 
a  subsequent  lecture. — [See  Part  II.,  Lectures  XI.-XIII.,  "  On  the 
constitution  of  soils. "1 

It  is  upon  the  final  result  of  this  natural  decay  to  which  all  vegetable 
matter  is  subject,  That  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  depends  fcr 
its  largest  supplies.  The  rapidity  with  which  organized  bodies  perish, 
and  become  resolved  into  gaseous  compounds,  depends  partly  upon  the 
climate  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  themselves, — but  all 
hurry  forward  to  the  same  end,  and  it  is  with  difEcuUy  that  we  are  able 
for  a  time  to  arrest  or  even  to  retard  their  steps.  It  is  by  this  perpetual 
and  active  obedience  of  all  dead  matter  to  one  fixed  law  that  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things  is  maintained  ;— and  thus  it  happens  that  either 
by  tlie  respiration  of  the  animals  which  live  upon  it,  by  the  process  of 
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combustion,  or  by  that  of  spontaneous  decay,  the  entire  crop  of  vegeta- 
ble produce  is  apparently,  year  by  year — taking  the  average  of  a  series 
of  years — resolved  into  the  forms  of  matter  from  which  it  was  originally 
built  up  ; — and  the  substances  on  which  plants  feed  at  length  restored  to 
the  air  in  the  precise  proportion  in  which  they  have  been  taken  from  it. 

VI. — NATCRAIi  EVOLDTION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  IN  VOLCANIC  COUNTRIES. 

The  above  apparent  conclusion  would  be  absolutely  true,  were  there 
no  causes  in  operation  by  which  the  restoration  to  the  air  of  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  is  prevented— and  no 
other  sources,  independent  of  existing  organic  matter,  from  which  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  supplied  to  the  air. 

If  the  whole  of  the  carbon  be  not  returned  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  undergoing  diminution ;  while — if  a  large 
supply  be  constantly  poured  into  the  air  from  sources  independent  of 
vegetable  matter,  tlie  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  continually  on 
the  increase. 

We  have  seen  that  the  combustion  of  fossil  coal  adds  to  the  air  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  never  before  existed  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  time.  In  many  volcanic  districts  also,  carbonic  acid  is 
observed  to  issue  in  large  quantity  from  cracks  and  fissures  in  the'earth  ; 
— accompanied  sometimes  by  water,  forming  mineral  springs,  from 
which  the  copious  emisson  of  gas  is  readily  perceived  ;  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  rising  up  alone,  and  thus  escaping  general  observation. 

It  must  obviously  be  exceedingly  ditficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
gas  which  rises  into  the  air  in  such  circumstances  over  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  fractured  and  broken  up  by  volcanic  agency — where 
the  outlets  are  numerous,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  escapes  very 
variable.  That  in  many  localities  it  must  be  very  great,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question.  In  the  ancient  volcanic  district  of  the  Eifel, 
comprising  an  area  of  many  square  miles  around  the  Laacher  See,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  annual  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  from 
springs  and  fissures  has  been  estimated  by  Bischof  at  not  less  than 
100,000  Ions,  containing  27,000  tons  of  carbon.  In  many  other  districts, 
especially  where  active  volcanoes  exist,  the  volume  of  gas  given  off 
may  be  quite  as  great,  though  no  attempts  have  hitherto  been  made  to 
estimate  its  real  amount. 

Yet  though  absolutely  large,  tie  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged 
in  this  way  from  the  earth,  is  really  small  when  compared  either  with 
the  entire  quantity  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  atmosphere,  or  with 
that  which  is  required  for  the  growth  of  the  yearly  vegetation  of  the 
globe.  Suppose  that  from  a  thousand  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  the  above  estimate  of  Bischof  escapes 
constantly  into  the  air,  the  weight  of  carbon  (27  millions  of  tons)  thus 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  would  be  only  eqpal  to  that  which  is 
yearly  drawn  from  the  air  by  54  millions  of  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion (p.  147),  and  only  twice  as  much  as  that  contained  in  the  coal 
which  is  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone. 

Still  if  the  whole  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  produce  of  the  seneral 
vegetation  of  the  globe  be  ultimately  restored  to  the  air, — eithcr'by  the 
respiration  of  animals,  by  the  natural  and  slow  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
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ter,  or  By  the  more  rapid  process  of  combustion, — the  constant  addition 
of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  volcanoes,  and  from  the  combustion  of  fos- 
sil coal,  should  gradually,  though  slowly,  augment  the  proportion  of  this 
gas  in  the  air  we  breathe  ; — unless  it  be  perpetually  undergoing  a  per- 
manent diminution,  to  at  least  an  equal  extent,  from  the  operation  of 
other  causes.  In  reference  to  this  point  there  are  three  circumstances 
which  are  proper  to  be  considered  : — 

1°.  It  has  been  observed  that,  as  we  recede  from  the  land  and  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  great  lakes,  or  sail  into  the  open  sea,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  gradually  diminishes.  It  is  therefore  inferred 
that  the  sea  is  constantly,  and  to  a  sensible  extent,  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  without  afterwards  restoring  it,  so  far  as  is 
yet  known,  by  any  compensating  process. 

2°.  The  waters  which  flow  into  the  sea  or  great  lakes  constantly 
bear  down  wilji  them  portions  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  These 
fall  along  with  the  mud  which  the  waters  hold  in  suspension,  and  are 
permanently  imbedded  in  the  deposits  of  clay,  silt,  and  sand,  which  are 
continually  in  the  course  of  formation. 

3°.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  latitudes  north  and 
south  of  45°,  vegetable  matter  accumulates  in  the  form  of  peat,  becomes 
buried  beneath  clay  and  sand,  and  thus  is  prevented  from  undergoing 
the  ordinary  process  of  natural  decay. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  carbon  is  permanently  withdrawn 
from  the  atmosphere  by  these  several  agencies.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  quite  as  great  as  the  quantity  added  to  the  air  by  the 
combustion  of  coal,  and  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  volcanic 
districts.  Indeed,  the  supply  from  these  two  sources  appears  to  return 
only  a  small  portion  of  that  carbonic  acid  which  is  abstracted  from  the 
air  by  the  agencies  just  stated,  and  which  have  been  in  operation  during 
every  geological  epoch. 


Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions,  therefore,  which  we  seem  jus- 
tified in  drawing  in  regard  to"  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  atmos- 
phere are  as  follow  : — 

1°.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  plants  is 
immediately  and  directly  restored  to  the  air  by  the  respiration  of  the 
animals  which  feed  upon  vegetable  productions. 

2°.  That  a  still  larger  portion  is  more  slowly  returned  by  the  gradual 
re-conversion  of  vegetable  substances  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  dur- 
ing the  process  of  nalural  decay. 

3°.  That  nearly  all  the  remainder  is  given  back  in  tlie  results  of  or- 
dinary combustion. 

4°.  That  a  further  portion,  which  has  not  previously  existed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  ijrne,  is  conveyed  to  it  by  .the  burning  of  fossil  fuel, 
and  by  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  from  cracks  and  fissures  in  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  yet  that  the  quantity  thus  added  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  exceed  that  which  is  constantly  and  permanently  separated 
from  the  atmosphere  by  other  causes. 

The  balance  of  all  the  evidence  we  possess  is  probably  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  the  carboni;  acid  ia  the  atmosphere  is  slowly  diminish' 
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ing ;  we  have,  however,  no  satisfactory  evidence  either  from  theory  oi 
experiment  that  it  has  undergone  any  sensible  diminution  in  our  time.* 

§  4.   Of  the  supply  of  ammonia  to  plants. 

In  a  previous  lecture  it  has  been  shown  that  in  our  cultivated  fields 
plants  derive  a  portion  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  manure  which  is  added 
to  the  soil.  But  the  quantity  of  this  element  present  m  the  manure, 
supposing  it  all  taken  up  and  appropriated  by  the  plant,  is  seldom  equal 
:  3  that  contained  in  the  series  of  crops  which  this  m  anure  assists  in  raising. 

Thus,  in  the  experiments  of  Boussingault  already  described  (p.  144), 
the  manure  added  previous  to  the  first,  or  four  years'  course,  contained 

157  parts  of  nitrogen,  while  the  crops  contained  251  parts, — or  nearly 
two-thirds  nwre  than  could  be  derived  from  the  artificial  manure. 

Whence  is  tliis  excess  of  nitrogen  derived,  and  in  what  form  does  it 
enter  into  the  plant  ?  Liebig  replies  to  these  questions,  that  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  absorbed  by  plants  enters  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  and 
that  the  excess  above  what  is  present  in  the  manure  is  drawn  either 
from  the  soil  or  from  the  air.  This  opinion,  advanced  by  so  high  an 
authority,  demands  our  attentive  consideration. 

Ammonia  has  been  detected  in  many  clays,  and  traces  of  it  inay  be 
discovered  in  most  soils,  but  it  is  not  known  to  be  a  natural  or  essentia! 
constituent  of  any  of  the  solid  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is 
composed.  These  clays  and  soils,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  Liebig  ascribes  the 
fertilizing  action  of  the  air  upon  stiffclays  when  fallowed,  of  burned  clay 
when  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  of  gypsum  on  grass  lands  [see  note 
to  page  53],  to  the  larger  quantity  of  ammonia  which  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  by  these  means  caused  to  absorb  and  retain.  • 

There  is  no  question  that  ammonia  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  in 
small  and  variable  quantity  (p.  37).  Whence  is  this  ammonia  derived, 
and  is  its  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  entire  vegeta- 
tion of  the  globe  ? 

When  animal  substances  undergo  decay,  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  they 
contain  is  ultimately  separated  from  the  other  constituents  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  During  the  decay  of  plants  also,  a  portion  of  their  nitrogen 
escapes  in  the  state  of  ammonia.  Of  the  ammonia  thus  formed,  much 
ascends  into  the  air,  chiefly  in  combination  with  carbolic  acid  as  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (smelling  salts),  and  much  remains  in  the  soil.  Were  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  plants  and  animals  to  assume  the 
form  of  ammonia  when  they  'lecay,  and  to  remain  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
air,  it  would  always  be  within  the  reach  either  of  the  roots  or  leaves  of 
the  living  races;  and  thus  the  same  ammonia  [or  ammonia  containing 
ihe  same  nitrogen — supposing  the  hydrogen  to  have  been  changed] 
might  again  and  again  return  into  the  circulation  of  new  vegetable  tribes," 
and  be  always  alone  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  denjands  of  the  exist- 
ing vegetation  of  the  globe. 

But  of  the  ammonia  thus  formed,  a  portion  is  daily  washed  from  the 
soil  by  the  rains  and  carried  to  the  sea,  and  much  more  probably  is 

•  In  another  work  ( CAeTm'coi  Geology)  now  preparing  for  publication,  I  have  discussed 
this  (|ueslion  in  connection  with  purely  Geological  considerations  and  without  reference  la 
our  time  ;  hut  it  would  be  out  o-f  place  to  introdi  :e  here  any  train  of  reasoning  whir  D  is  not 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  phenomena  of  tht  existing  vegetation  of  the  globe. 
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wrasljou  from  tne  air  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  itself,  or  by  the  rains  which 
fall  directly  into  the  wide  oceans ;  and  we  know  of  no  compensating 
process  by  which  this  ammonia  can  be  restored  to  the  air,  and  again 
made  useful  to  vegetation. 

Besides,  of  that  which  still  remains  in  the  air  much  must  undergo 
decomposition  by  natural  processes.  In  treating  in  a  preceding  section 
of  the  evolution  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  during  the  slow  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  (p.  153),  I  have  shown  how,  in  consequence  of  its  ad- 
mixture with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  this  gas  is  finely  decom- 
l)osed,  while  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  produced.  Ammonia  in  liUp 
manner  will  burn  in  oxygen  gag,  and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air 
may  be  decomposed  by  the  electric  spark — water  at  tlie  same  time  being 
lormed  and  nitrogen  set  free.     Thus, 

if  with     1  of  Ammonia  =  NH3 
we  mix  3  of  Oxtoen    =  O3 

3  of  water.    1  of  nitrogen. 

we  have  the  sum  NH3   O3  —  3  HO  +  N 

or,  when  diffused  through  the  air,  1  of  ammonia,  with  the  aid  of  3  of 
oxygen,  will  yield  3  of  watery  vapour,  while  the  nitrogen  may*  mingle 
with  the  air  in  an  elementary  form.  Can  we  doubt  that  ammonia 
is  thus  decomposed  in  the  air?  Not  to  speak  of  other  forms  assumed 
by  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  can  the  thunder-storms  of  the  tropi- 
cal regions  piss  unheeded  the  ammoniacal  vapours  they  must  meet 
with  in  thei.  course  ? 

I  conclude,  then,  that  of  the  ammonia  which  is  formed  from  the  nitro- 
gen actually  existing  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances  during  iheii 
decay,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  ever  returns  again  to  ministei 
to  the  wants  of  new  races.f 

But  if  plants  obtain  all  lUsir  nitrogen  from  ammonia, J  how  is  this 
waste  repaired — whence  are  new  supplies  constantly  derived  ? 

We  have  seen  that,  in  certain  volcanic  countries,  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved  in  vast  quanlittes  from  rents  and  fissures  in  the  earth.  In  some 
of  these  districts — and  this  has  been  observed  more  especially  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  it  is  said  also  to  some  extent  in  China — ammonia  .is 
likewise  given  off,  in  combination  generally  with  some  acid,  and  most  . 
frequently  with  the  raiuriatic  acid  in  the  form  of  sal-ammoniac  (muriate 
of  ammonia).  "  This  anunonia"  Liebig  is  correct  in  saying,  "Aas  not 
been  jfroduced  by  the  animal  organism  ;"  but  he  assumes  a  very  doubt- 
r.il  position  when  he  adds,  '^  it  existed  before  the  creation  of  human  he 
i-igs;  it  is  a  part,  a  primary  constituent  of  the  globe  itself  ." — [Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  p.  112.] 

Where,  we  might  ask,  has  this  ammonia  existed  during  all  past  time 
— from  what  deep  caverns  of  the  earth  does  it  now  escape  ? 

'  J  say  may,  because  it  may  at  the  same  time  combine  with  oxygen  and  form  nitric  acid. 
-See  the  following  section,  p.  239. 

*  I  might  add,  that  of  the  ammonia  which  does  return,  and  is  again  absorbed,  a  portion  is 
subsequently  decomposed  in  the  interior  of  living  plants,  as  is  shown  by  the  evolution  of 
nitrogen  from  the  common  leaves  of  some  and  the  flower  leaves  of  others. 

4*^  Wild  plants  obtain  ^nore  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  in  theform  of  ammonia,  than  the% 
require  for  their  growth,  for  the  water  which  evaporates  through  their  leaves  and  blossoms 
emits,  after  a  time,  a'putrid  smell — a  peculiarity  possessed  only  by  such  bodies  as  contain 
nitrogen."— ^[Liebig,  Organic  Chemistry  appliod  to  Agriculture,  p.  85.]  Does  the  fact  hers 
slated,  justify  the  conclus'on  which  appears  to  be  drawn  from  it  t 
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♦ 

This  opinion  of  Liebig,  as  well  as  the  paramount  influence  he  as- 
cribes lo  ammonia  over  the  vegetation  of  the  globe,  are  based  chiefly  oi 
the  fact  that  vs-e  know  of  no  means  by  which  ammonia  can  be  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  liydrogen  and  nitrogen  of  which  it  consists. 

But  the  production  of  ammonia,  by  the  indirect  union  of  these  ele- 
ments, is  daily  going  on  in  nature,  and  can  even  be  eflected  by  differ- 
ent processes  of  art.  ^  Thus — 

1°.  When  organic  substances,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  are  oxidized 
in  the  air,  ammonia  is  not  unfrequenlly  formed  (Berzelius).  Hence 
it  must  be  produced  in  unknown  quantity  during  the  annual  decay  of 
all  vegetable  substances. 

2°.  When  organic  substances  are  oxidized  in  the  presence  of  air  and 
water — as  when  moist  iron  filings  are  exposed  to  the  air  (Chevallier), 
or  when  certain  oxidized  substances  are  decomposed  in  the  air  by 
means  of  potassium  (Faraday),  or  when  metals,  such  as  tin  filings,  are 
rapidly  oxidized  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia  is  also  produced  in 
variable  quantity.  Hence  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  even  by  the  inor- 
ganic substances  of  the  soii,  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ammonia. 
But, 

3°.  The  fact  which  most  clearly  illustrates  the  production  of  am 
moniain  nature,  both  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  soil,  and  far  in 
the  interior  near  the  seat  of  volcanic  fires,  is  this,  that  if  a  currant  of 
moist  air  be  made  to  pass  over  red-hot  charcoal,  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia are  simultaneously  formed.*  This  is  in  reality  only  a  repetition 
in  another  form  of  what  takes  place,  as  above  stated,  when  vegetable 
matter  decays,  or  iron  filings  rust  in  moist  air.  The  carbon  and  the  iron 
decompose  the  watery  vapoTir  in  the  air,  and  combine  with  its  oxygen, 
while,  at  the  instantf  of  its  liberation,  (he  hydrogen  of  the  water  com- 
bines with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  forms  ammonia. 

The  source  of  the  ammonia  evolved  in  volcanic  districts,  therefore,  is 
no  longer  obscure.  The  existence  of  combustible  matter  in  such  dis- 
tricts, and  at  great  depths  beneath  the  surface,  can  in  few  cases  be 
doubled,  and  the  passage  of  a  mixed  atmosphere  of  common  air  and 
steam  over  such  combustible  matter,  at  a  high  temperature,  appears  to 
be  alone  necessary  to  the  production  of  ammonia.  It  is  unnecessary, 
then,  to  have  recourse  to  doubtful  speculations  in  order  to  account  for 
the  natural  reproduction  of  ammonia,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  place 

'  This  experiment  is  easily  performed  by  drawing  a  current  of  mixed  atmospheric  air 
Rnd  steam  through  a  reri-hot  gun-barrel  filled  with  wcU-bumed  charcoal,  and  causing  the 
current,  on  leaving  the  barrel,  to  pass  through  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid.  After 
I,  time,  the  water,  on  evaporation,  will  be  found  fo  contain  traces  of  sal-ammoniac.  What 
thus  takes  place  in  a  small  experiment  of  this  kind  must  more  readily  and  more  largely 
tSLke  place  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  where  combustible  substances  at  a  high  temperature 
happen  to  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  atmospheric  air,  mixed  with  watery  vapour. 

t  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  tendency  which  elementary  substances  have  10  unite  with 
each  ottier  at  the  instant  of  their  liberation  in  what  chemists  call  their  TiascBnt  state,  is  meo 
ticned  by  Runge- — Einicituiig  in  die  technische  Ckemie^  p-  373, 

If  1  part  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  20  of  iron  filings  be  heated  together,  hydrogen  only  is 
£->e;i  off. 

J!  1  nl  nitrate  ofpotash  and  20of  iron  filings  be  heated  tosether,  nitrogen  only  isgivmoff. 

i!ut  il  40  of  iron  filings  be  mixed  with  1  of  hydrate  and  1  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  theti 
hcaii>d,  ammonia  becomes  perceptible. 

The  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  beins  given  off  together,  at  the  same  instant,  some  portions 
rf  each  find  thentselves  in  a  condition  to  unite,  and  thus  ammonia  is  produced.  The  same 
i--=iiit  must  follow  in  many  natural  operations,  when  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  "are  set  free 
from  a  previous  state  of  combination,  at  the  same  lime,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  molht  r. 
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ot  that  which  is  constantly  undergoing  decomposition  by  the  agency  ol 
causes  such  as  those  above  described. 

But  is  the  indefinite  quantity  of  amnnonia  reproduced  by  these  indi 
rect  methods  sutficient  to  replace  all  that  is  lost?  Can  it  be  supposed 
to  impart  to  plants  all  the  nitrogen  they  require  ?  These  questions  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  section. 

§  5.   Of  the  supply  of  nitric  acid  to  plants. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  vegetation  it  is  known — 

1°.  That  when,  in  the  form  of  nitrates  of  soda,  potash,'  &c.,  it  is 
spread  upon  the  soil,  it  greatly  promotes  the  growth  and  luxuriance  of 
the  crop  and  increases  its  produce  ;  and 

2°.  That,  when  other  circumstancs  are  favourable  to  vegetation — as 
in  certain  districts  in  India — the  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
these  nitrates  adds  largely  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.* 

The  same  effects  are  unquestionably  produced  by  the  addition  of  am 
monia  or  by  its  natural  presence  in  the  soil.     The  beneficial  influence 
of  both  compounds,  then,  being  recognized,  the  relative  extent  to  which 
each  operates  upon  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  will  be  main 
ly  determined  by  the  circumstances  and  the  quantity  in  which  they  res 
pectively  exist  or  are  reproduced. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  not  known  to  form  a 
necessary  constituent  of  any  of  the  solid  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
globe  is  composed,  but  is  diffused  almost  universally  through  the  soil 
which  overspreads  the  surface.  In  the  hotter  regions  of  the  earth,  in 
India,  in  Africa,  and  in  South  America  (p.  66),  it  in  many  places  accu 
mulates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  incrifStationsof  considerable  thick- 
ness over  very  large  areas,  and  in  many  more  it  can  be  separated  bj 
washing  the  soil.  Even  in  the  climates  of  Northern  Europe,  it  is  rare- 
ly absent  from  the  water  of  artificial  wells,  into  which  the  rains,  aftei 
filtering  through  the  surface,  are  permitted  to  make  their  way.f 

On  the  whole,  nitric  acid  and  its  compounds  appear  to  exist,  ready 
formed  in  nature,  in  larger  quantity  than  either  ammonia  or  any  of  its 
compounds. 

For  tlie  following,  an  J  other  interesting  notices,  regarding  Indian  agriculture,  1  am  in- 
debted to  IVIr.  Fleming,  of  Barochan,  in  Renfrewshire,  whose  long  residence  in  the  districts 
to  wliicll  he  alludes,  as  well  as  the  interest  he  takes  in  practical  agriculture,  renders  his  tes- 
timony very  valuable  : 

"The  districts  of  Chaprah,  Tirhoot,  and  Shahabad,  near  Patna,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  saltpetre  sent  from  Jjengal  is  produce;!,  are  considered  the  most  fertile  in  Bengal, 
producing  2  and  sometimes  3  crops  yearly.  The  natives  of  these  districts,  particularly  a 
caste  called  Quirees  (hereditary  gardeners),  vt?io  cultivate  the  best  land,  and  produce  the 
best  crops,  are  in  the  habit  of  irrigating  their  fields  with  water  from  wells  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre  and  other  salts  as  to  be  quite  bracliish,  and  they  consider  onions, 
turnips,  and  peas,  most  benefitted  by  this  irrigation.  Grain  crops  also  grow  most  luxuriant- 
ly on  lands  yielding  saltpetre,  where  there  is  enough  of  rain  \*ithin  a  week  or  two  after  the 
seed  is  sown,  but  if  a  drought  follows  the  sowing,  and  continues  for  3  weeks  or  a  month,  the 
leaf  becomes  yellow,  and  the  crop  fails, 

"The  Hindoos  do  not  generally  manure  their  lands,  as  the  dung  of  the  cattle  is  used  for 
fuel,  but  Itie  Quirees  collect  the  aslies  of  cow  dung  and  of  burned  wood,  and  use  it  as  a  ma- 
nure in  some  cases,  chiefly  for  the  poppy  plant. 

"The  Ilindov  3  have  for  ages  been  well  acquainted  with  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  faU^vwing  land,  although  a  great  proportion  of  Uie  land-  is  almost  constaotly  in 
;ice,  Indian  corn,  or  millet,  during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  wheat  or  oeas  during  the  dry 
season." 

t  It  occurs  in  the  wells  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin  (Mitscherlich),  in  the  form  of  ni- 
trates of  polash,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the  wells  around  Stockholm,  and  may  be  expected 
in  all  we^ls  that  are  dug  (Berzehus). — Traiie  de  Chrmie,  iv.,  p.  71. 
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Of  these  nitrates,  as  they  do  of  ammonia,  the  rivers  must  be  contioi. 
ally  bearing  a  portion  to  the  sea,  but  there  are  in  nature  unceasing  pto 
cesses  of  reproduction,  by  which  not  only  this  waste  of  the  nitrates  ia 
repaired,  but  that  further  waste,  also,  which  is  caused  by  their  absorp- 
tion into  the  roots  and  subsequent  decomposition  in  the  interior  of  plants. 
Let  us  shortly  consider  these  processes  of  reproduction. 

.1°.  When  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  common 
air,  nitric  add  (NO5)  is  slowly  but  sensibly  formed.  The  currents  of 
electricity  which  in  nature  traverse  the  atmosphere  ^  must  produce  the 
same  effect,  and  the  passage  of  each  flash  of  lightning  through  the  air 
must  be  attended  by  the  formation  of  some  portion  of  this  acid. 

After  a  thunder-storm  plants  appear  wonderfully  refreshed ;  in  thun- 
dery weather  they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
those  seasons  in  which  there  is  much  thunder  are  observed  to  be  the 
most  fruitful.  Some  have  ascribed  these  results  to  the  immediate  agency 
of  electricity  on  the  growth  of  plants. — [Sprengel,  Chemie,  I.,  p.  99.] 
It  is  not  equally  possible  that  they  may  be  connected  with  this  necessary 
production  of  nitric  acid  ? 

In  the  rain  which  fell  during  17  thunder-storms,  Liebig  found  nitric 
acid  always  present  and  generally  in  combination  with  lime  and  am- 
mouia.  In  the  rain  which  fell  on  60  other  occasions,  he  could  detect  it 
only  twice.  In  minute  quantity  nitric  acid  is  difficult  to  detect.  How 
much  then  must  be  formed  in  a  thunder-storm,  even  in  our  climate,  to 
make  the  presence  of  this  acid  always  appreciable  in  the  rain  that  falls 
— how  vast  a  quantity  in  those  warmer  climates  where  sucjj  storms  are 
so  frequent  and  so  appallingi 

2°.  When  a  mixture  of  ammonia  with  oxygen  gas  is  exploded  by 
passing  an  electric  spark  through  it,  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  formed, 
even  when  the  oxygen  is  not  sufficient  to  oxidize  the  whole  of  the  am- 
monia* (Bischof).  Hence,  if  in  the  air,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  ammonia  given  off  from  decaying  animal  matters,  and  from 
other  sources,  be  decomposed  by  the  atmospheric  electricity, — there  will 
necessarily  be  formed  at  the  same  instant  a  portion  of  nitric  acid,  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  itself.  This  nitric  acid  will,  as 
necessarily,  combine  with  some  of  the  ammonia  which  still  remains  in 
the  air.  Hence  the  existence  and  production  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  presence  of  this  acid  along  with  am- 
monia in  rain  water. 

Tlius  the  very  cause  which  in  the  preceding  section  was  shown  to 
operate  in  constantly  diminishing  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  air, 
and  the  operation  of  which  certainly  renders  improbable  the  existence 
of  this  compound  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  large  quantity  supposed  by 
some  [see  especially  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture, 
p.  74],  this  same  cause  is  at  the  same  moment  constantly  reproducing 
nitric  acid.  And,  though  much  of  what  is  thus  produced  must  neces- 
sarily, as  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  be  carried  down  to  the  sea  by  the 
rains,  or  be  directly  absorbed  by  the  v,-»ters  of  the  ocean  themselves,  yet 

•  It  was  shown  above  (p.  157),  that  1  of  ammonia  (  NH3  )  requires  3  of  ojcvKen  to  decom- 
pose it,  forming  3  of  water,  and  setting  the  nitrogen  free.  But,  in  reality,  as  Bischof  haa 
shown,  the  nitrogen  is  not  wholly  set  free,  but  a  portion  both  of  its  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
combine  with  oxygen  (ore  o.\idized)  at  the  same  instant,  forming  simultaneously  bcth  water 
(IIO),  and  nitric  acid  t  NOs  ). 
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it  is  obvious  that  in  whatever  proportion  we  may  suppose  the  ammcinia 
of  the  air  to  reach  the  leaves  and  roots  of  plants,  in  no  less  proportion 
must  the  nitric  acid,  with  which  it  is  associated,  be  enabled  to  enter  into 
the  circulating  system  of  the  various  tribes  of  living  vegetables,  thai 
flourish  on  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

3°.  Again,  we  have  seen  that,  during  tlie  decay  of  vegetable  substan- 
ces in  moist  air,  ammonia  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water  and  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  In  consequence  of,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  such  decay,  nitric  acid  is  also  largely  produced  in  nature. 

The  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  examples  of  this 
formation  of  nitric  acid  is  in  the  artificial  nitre  beds  of  France  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  These  are  formed  by  mixing  earth  of  different  kinds 
with  stable  manure  or  other  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  the  air  in  long  ridges  or  conical  heaps,  which  are  occa- 
sionally watered  with  liquid  manure,  and  turned  over,  to  expose  fresh 
portions  to  the-  air.  After  a  time,  perhaps  once  a  year,  the  whole  is 
washed,  when  the  water  which  comes  off  is  found  to  contain  a  variable 
quantity  of  the  nitrates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  which  are 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  In  these  nitre  beds  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  production  of  nitric  acid  either  does  not  take  place 
at  all,  or  only  with  extreme  slowness,  unless  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter be  present  in  considerable  proportion.  And  yet  the  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  which  is  formed  is  much  greater  than  could  be  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  organic  matters 
present  in  the  mixture.*  It  is  also  observed  that  the  nitre  beds  are  more 
productive  when  a  portion  from  one  oute"  face  of  the  heap  is  lixiviated 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  washed  earth  added  to  the  other  side,  than 
when  the  whole  is  lixiviated  at  once,  and  again  formed  into  a  heap  and 
exposed  to  the  air. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  organic  mattery  are  in  our  climate  necessa- 
ry to  cause  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  to  commence,  but  that  after  it  has 
begun  it  will  proceed  in  the  same  heap  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  at 
the  expense  apparently  of  the  nitrogen  of  (he  air  only. 

Compost  heaps  are  in  general  only  artificial  nitre  beds,  often  unskil- 
fully prepared  and  badly  managed,  producing,  however,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  nitrates,  to  the  presence  of  which  their  effect  on  vegetation  may 
not  unfrequeutly  be  ascribed.     To  this  fact  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

The  soils  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  in  other  similar  spots  in  the  trop- 
ical regions,  may  be  regarded  as  natural  nitre  beds,  in  which,  the  decay 
of  organic  matter  being  vastly  more  rapid  than  in  our  temperate  regions, 
the  production  of -nitric  acid  is  rapid  in  proportion. f 

4°.  But  in  many  localities  in  which  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is 

"  Dumas,  7^aite  de  Chemie,U.,  p.  725.  He  adds,  that  100  lbs.  of  nilre  contain  the  nirrofren 
of75  lbs.  of  ordinary  animal  matter,  supposed  in  a  dry  state,  or  of  300  or  400  lbs.  inilsoriii- 
nary  state  of  moisture, — a  much  greater  relative  proportion  of  animal  matter  than  is  eve! 
added  to  the  heap. 

1  We  are  as  jet  too  little  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  district  of  Arica  ir 
South  America,  in-  which,  as  already  stated  (p.  56),  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  accjmulateu 
in  such  large  quantity,  to  be  ab.e  to  say  to  what  epectai  cause  the  accumulation  is  due.  But 
as,  from  the  description  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  locality  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient lake,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  nitrate  may  have  been  derived  from  the  successive 
washings  of  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  India,  by  rains  or  periodical  flood.'?,  which  for  a  lonu  pe- 
riod emptied  themselves  into  or  fed  the  lake. 
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not  to  be  recognized  in  sensible  quantity,  tiie  production  of  this  acid  is 
observed  to  proceed  'vith  a  constant  and  steady  pace.  Thus,  from  rtie 
■walls  of  certain  caves  in  Ceylon  a  layer  is  yearly  pared  off',  which 
yields  an  abundant  crop  of  saltpetre  (Dr.  John  Davy).  The  celebrated 
Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  situated  in  a  limestone  ridge,  yields  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  nitrate  of  lime.  During  the  war  with  Greal 
Britain,  fifiy  men  were  constantly  omployed  in  lixiviating  the  earth  of 
this  cave,  and  in  about  three  years  tne  washed  earth  is  said  to  become 
as  strongly  impregnated  as  at  first.  Thruugh  the  cave  a  strong  current 
of  air  is  continually  rushing — inwards  in  winter,  and  outwards  during 
the  summer  months.  On  the  plaster  of  old  walls,  especially  in  damp 
situations,  an  efHorescence  of  tliis  and  other  nitrates  is  frequently  ob- 
served over  every  part  of  Europe.  In  China,  according  to  Davis,  the 
old  plaster  of  the  houses  is  so  much  esteemed  as  a  manure,  that  parlies 
will  often  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  a  coating  of  new  plaster.  Old 
clay  walls,  and  especially  the  walls  of  clay-built  huts,  are  said  to  be 
very  fertilizing  to  the  land,  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England,  where  the  land  is  poor,  the  people  are  said  to  pile  up 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  walls,  in  order  to  improve  its  quality.  These  lat- 
ter facts  seem  to  indicate  that  both  in  China  and  England  nitric  acid  is 
produced  in  similar  circumstances,  and  that  to  its  production  the  ferti- 
lizing action  of  the  old  plaster,  and  of  the  weathered  clay,  is  alike  to  be 
attributed. 

In  the  cultivated  soil,  also,  this  acid  is  formed  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Braconnot  found  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Nancy,  in  a  portion  of  soil  in  which  poppies  (papaver  somnifervm)  had 
grown  luxuriantly  for  ten  years  in  succession — in  larger  quantity  in  ihe 
soil  surrounding  the  interlaced  roots  of  an  esclepias  incarnata,  growing 
in  an  ordinary  flower-pot,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom — as  well  as  in  moss 
earth,  in  which  a  plant  of  euphorbia  hreoni  had  been  grown  in  a  pot. — 
[Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ixxli.,  p.  33  to  35.]  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  indeed,  that  nitrates  are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
in  all  cultivated  soils. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  inquiry  how  this  nitric  acid  is  formed. 
It  is  probable  that  as  in  tlie  atmosphere  ammonia- may  be  decomposed 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  so  in  the  soil  this  acid  may 
result  from  a  similar  decomposition,  proceeding  more  slowly,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  same  natural  laws.  In  warm  climates,  indeed,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  ammonia  which  is  evolved  or  formed  during  Ihe  decay 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  does  speedily,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
undergo  oxidation,*  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  greater  abundance  of  nitric 
acid  with  which  the  tropical  soils  abound. 

Thus,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  much  ammonia  is  decomposed  in  the 
soil  also,  and  hence  anolher  cause  for  the  constant  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  this  compound  in  addition  to  those  already  detailed  in  ihe 
preceding  section. 

But,  besides  Ihe  portion  of  this  nitric  acid,  which  owes  its  existence  to 

•  For  the  perfect  oxidation  cfl  of  ammonia,  no  less  than  8  of  oxygc.  are  required,  Thiw 
lof  lof  3  of 

Ammonia.         Nitric  Acid.  Water. 
NH3-J-80  =  N05  +  3HO. 
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(he  decomposition  of  ammonia,  much,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  in 
all  probability,  derives  its  origin  from  the  union  of  the  elements  of  tie 
atmosphere  itself.  This  direct  union  is  effecteii  .n  the  air,  as  has  been 
already  sbown,  by  the  agency  of  atmospheric  electricity ;  but  it  also 
takes  place  in  the  soil  during  the  oxidation  of  the  other  elements  con- 
tained in  the  organic  matters  which  are  there  undergoing  decay.  The 
combination  of  the  elements  of  ammonia  in  such  circumsiauces  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  bodies,  themselves  undergoing  oxidation,  </ispo«« 
other  substances  in  contact  with  them  (in  this  instance  the  .nitrogen  of 
the  air)  to^nite  with  oxygen  also.  The  presence  of  lime,  potash,  &c. 
in  the  soil,  further  induces  to  this  rtxiaation  by  the  tendency  of  these  sub- 
stances to  combine  with  the  acid  which  is  formed  by  this  union  of  the 
elements  of  which  nitric  acid  consists. — It  is  impossible  precisely  to  es- 
timate the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  produced  in  these  various  ways,  through 
these  various  agents,  and  in  these  varied  circumstances,  or  to  balance  it 
accurately  against  the  amount  of  ammonia  continually  reproduced,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  nature,  wherever  the  necessary  conditions  present 
themselves.  But,  as  I  formerly  concluded,  that  the  amount  of  nitric 
acid  actually  existing  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  our  globe  is  greater 
than  that  of  ammonia,  so  I  think  that,  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  alsn 
of  these  two  compounds,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Since,  then,  nitric  acid  is  fitted,  by  the  solubihty  of  its  compounds,  to 
enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants  in  any  quantity — since,  when  applied 
to  them,  it  does  undoubtedly  promote,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  growth 
of  plants — and  since,  in  nature,  it  is  continually  reproduced  in  every 
country,  and  under  such  varied  circumstances — I  cannot  withhold  my- 
self from  the  coriplusion,  that,  over  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe, 
it  holds  with  ammonia  at  least  an  equal  sway,  and  is  appointed  to  exer- 
cise at  least  an  equal  influence  over  the  growth  of  plants,  both  in  their 
natural  and  in  their  cultivated  state. 

Still  the  influence  of  each  is  not  unvaried  by  locality  or  by  climate. 
The  extent  of  dominion  exercised  by  the  nitrates  probably  diminishes  as 
we  recede  from  the  equator,  while  that  of  ammonia  increases, — it  may 
be  in  an  equal  proportion.  .The  reason  of  this  probable  variation  will 
appear  in  the  following  section. 

§  6.   Theory  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  amjnoma. 
These  two  compounds  act  so  far  in  common  as  to  yieid  a  supply  of 
nitrogen  to  the  plants  into  which  they  enter.     They  do  so,  however,  un- 
der conditions  which  may  be  considerably  different,  and  may  be  attend- 
ed by  unlike  chemical  changes. 

I. — THEORY  OF  THE  ACTION  OP  NITRIC  ACID. 

1°.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrates  entering  into  the  circulation  of  the 
roots  will  ascend  to  the  leaf,  and  will  there  be  decomposed  in  ihe  same 
way  as  the  carbonic  and  other  similar  acids  are,  by  the  action  of  ihe 
sun's  rays.  It  is  only  in  the  lif;ht  of  day  that  carbonic  acid  is  decom- 
posed in  the  green  parts  of  plants — so  must  it  be,  generally,  with  the 
nitric  acid  which  ascends  to  the  leaf.  Its  oxygen  will  be  given  off, 
while  its  nitrogen  may  be  retained  in  the  circulatingsystemof  the  plant. 
'J'he  extent  to  which  this  decomposition  will  take  place  at  each  passage 
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of  the  gap  through  the  leaf  will  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the  nature 
of  the  base  (whether  potash,  soda,  or  lime,)  with  which  the  acid  is  in 
combination,  but  much  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  whichthe 
green  parts  of  he  plant  are  exposed,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
which  the  plant  happens  to  grow. 

2°.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  acid  is  capable  of  being  decom- 
posed in  the  roots  or  stems  of  plants  where  it  is  excluded  from  the  light, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  it  may  be  so,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  juices  oaturally  contain  substances  in  which  hydrogen  is  present  in 
excess,  or  where  such  compounds  make  their  way  into  the  circulation 
of  plants  from  the  manure  that  may  be  applied  to  their  roots. 

Thus  in  the  pines,  in  which  turpentine  (C41,  H33)  naturally  abounds, 
such  a  decomposition  may  the  more  readily  occur,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
not  necessarily  imply  the  production  and  evolution  of  any  gaseous  sub- 
stance.    Thus 

1  of  Oil  OF  TERPENTINE,  =  C40  H3J  with  the  oxygen  of 

1  of  Nitric  Acid  (NO5)    =;  O5  gives 

.1  of  Resin, .•  •  =  C40  H32    Oj 

By  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  therefore,  oil  ot  turpen- 
tine, in  such  trees,  might  be  changed  into  resin  during  its  passage 
through  the  stem,  while  the  nitrogen,  being  set  free,  might,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  liberation,  unite  with  other  elements  to  form  those  parts  or 
productions^of  the  tree  into  which  this  element  enters  as  a  necessary 
constituent. 

The  above  must  be  considered'merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
changes  which  may  possibly  take  place  in  the  interior  of  certain  plants, 
and  in  the  absence  of  light,  when  the  nitrates  happen  to  be  present. 
Were  I  to  affirm  that  such  changes  actually  do  occur  in  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid,  the  theoretical  chemist  would  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
several  collateral  questions  should  be  discussed,  the  consideration  of 
which  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

3°.  The  nitrates  may  also  act  in  another  way,  which  does  not  involve 
the  necessity  of  the  total  decomposition  of  the  acid  they  contain.  We 
know  that  in  nature  many  substances  are  capable  of  inducing  chemical 
changes  in  other  compound  bodies,  without  themselves  undergoing  de- 
composition. Some  beautiful  illustrations  of  this  have  already  been 
given  in  a  previous  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  starch  and  woody  fibre,  [Lecture  VI..  pp.  113,  114.]  But  the  fart 
which  most  immediately  bears  on  the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid  in  ihe 
living  plant,  is  that  mentioned  in  p.  126, — that  by  solution  in  this  acid 
in  the  cold,  starch  is  converted  into  a  substance  having  the  composition 
of  woody  fibre.  In  the  interior  of  the  plant  changes  of  this  kind  may 
be  produced  by -simple  contact  only,  with  the  nitric  acid,  so  that,  with- 
out being  decomposed,  it  may  be  materially  serviceable  in  promoting 
those  molecular  changes  which  are  necessary  to  the  healthy  and  ra[)id 
growth  of  the  plant. 

II. — THEORY    OF   THE   ACTION    OF   AMMONIA. 

1°.  Ammonia  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  r  ant, 
by  means  of  the  hydrogen,  as  well  as  of  the  nitrogen  it  contains      We 
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save  seen  [notes  to  pages  136  and  138,]  that,  according  to  the  lesults 
of  the  best  experiments,  the  whofe  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid 
absorbed,  is  not  given  off  by  the  leaves  of  all  plants  even  in  the  sun- 
shine,— while  in  the  dark  this  gas  is  largely  and  directly  imbibed  from 
the  air.  If  in  the  sap  of  a  plant  there  be  present  at  the  same  time  a 
quantity  of  ammonia,  the  hydrogen  of  this  ammonia  may  unite  directly 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  water  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  one  or  other  of  the  several  compounds  (p.  112),  which  may 
be  represented  by  carbon  and  water.     Thus 

3  of  Cabbonic  Acid,  =  Cj        0^  and  the  hydrogen  of 
2  of  Ammonia  (NH3)  =        H.„ 

^  of  Grape  3  of 

Sugar.  Water, 

give    .     .     .     .     C3  He  O5  =  C3  H3  O3  +  3HO 

so  that  where  ammonia  is  present,  and  circumstances  are  favourable, 
sugar  or  starch  may  be  formed  in  variable  quantity,  without  the  neces- 
sary evolution  of  oxygen  gas.  This  change  will  take  place  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  leaf.  And,  if  the  direct  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  evolution  of  its  oxygen  by  the  agency  of  the  sun,  take  place  at  the^ 
same  time — with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  light, — 
this  simultaneous  production  of  sugar,  &c.,  from  the  presence  of  ammo- 
nia, must  aid  the  increase  and  growth  of  the  plant ;  and  may  be  one 
main  cause  of  the  fertilizing  action  of  this  compound,  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  generally  recognized. 

When  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  thus  worked  up,  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  escapes ,  from  the  leaf  must  be  less  in  proportion  ;  and 
hence  another  cause  (p.  138)  for  those  discrepancies  which  have  been 
observed  in  regard  to  the  bulk  of  oxygen  given  off,  compared  with  that 
of  the  carbonic  acid  taken  in,  by  the  leaves  of  different  plants. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.  This  nitrogen  will 
I  either  be  again  compounded  in  the  plant  with  other  elements,  or,  if  not 
required  for  its  healthy  growth — -tliat  is,  if  more  largely  present  than  i^ 
required  by  the  plant — it  will  be  directly  emitted  by  the  leaves,  or  sent 
downwards  and  permitted  to  escape  by  the  root.  Hence  the  reason 
why  pure  nitrogen  is  evolved  from  the  leaves  of  some  plants  (p.  95), 
and  why  ammonia  exercises  a  beneficial  action  upon  vegetation,  in 
cases  where  all  the  nitrogen  it  contains  is  neither  retained  nor  required 
by  -the  plant. 

Dofes  this  decomposition  necessarily  require  the  agency  of  light? 
May  it  not  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  ? 

I  will  mention  one  or  two  facts  which  seem  to  throw  light  upon  this 
point. 

1".  Plants  grow  in  the  dark.  Though  feeble  and  blanched,  they  in- 
crease largely  in  bulk;  they  must,  therefore,  have  the  power  of  assimi- 
lating their  food  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  sun's  rays. 

2°.  Several  species  of  Poa,  Plantago,  Trifolium  arvense,  Cheiran- 
thus,  &c.,  become  green  in  the  perpetual  darkness  of  mines  (Hum- 
boldt). 

3°.  When  a  little  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  the  air,  plants  become 
greenish,  even  in  the  dark  (Sennebier) ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  green  becomes  unusually  intense  in  such  a  mixture  (Ingenhouss), 
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The  immediate  and  visible  effect  of  an  application  of  ammonia,  or  of 
sooti  or  of  any  top-dressing  containing  ammonia,  is  to  ren.ler  the  green 
colour  much  more  intense,  and  in  the  darkest  weather.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  I  think,  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  contributes  to  this 
immediate  effect,  and  that  the  ammonia  itself  may  he  decomposed  and 
its  elements  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  of  the  living  vegetable, 
either  by  the  unaided  vital  powers  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
feeble  light  only.  Like  water,  ammonia  is  peculiarly  liable  to  decom- 
position, not  always  of  that  perfect  kind  which, /or  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  expljiin  in  the  present  lecture,  yet  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  elements  of  which  it  consists  available  to  the  general  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant. 

§  7.  Comparative  influence  }f  nitric  acid  and  of  ammonia  in  different 
climates. 

It  follows,  from  what  is  above  stated,  that  the  heneficial  influence  of 
ammonia  upon  vegetation  will  be  readily  perceived  in  all  climates  in 
which  plants  are  found  to  flourish.  Its  effects  will  be  greater  and  more 
rapid  where  the  heat. and  light  are  moreintense,— only  because  by  these 
agents  the  functions  of  all  life  are  stimulated. 

Not  so  with  the  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrates.  In  the  presence  of  organic 
compounds,  that  is,  in  the  sap  of  the  plant,  it  is  less  easily  decomposed 
than  ammonia.  It  requires  the  interference  of  more  powerful  agents^ 
of  a  higher  temperature,  or  of  more  brilliant  light, — and  thus  its  efficacy 
upon  vegetation  will  be  more  dependent  upon  season  and  climate. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  tropical  countries  the  nitrates  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  there  the  high  temperature  and  the  bril- 
liant sun  should  render  them  most  useful  to  vegetation.  Such  is  well 
known  to  be  the  case,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  bountiful 
adaptations  with  which  all  nature  is  full — that  in  these  warmer  regions, 
the  ammonia  produced  in  the  soil  is  first  converted  into  nitric  acid,  that 
it  may  remain  fixed,  and  that  this  acicragain  is  decomposed  by  the  same 
agents  (light  and  heat),  when  it  enters  the  living  plant,  and  is  required 
to  minister  to  its  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  no  less  be  regarded 
as  a  wise  provision,  that  in  colder  and  more  unct^rtain  climates,  where 
warm  and  brilliant  summers  are  less  to  be  depcaded  upon,  that  com- 
]iound  of  nitrogen  (ammonia)  should  more  abound,  which  is  most  easily 
decomposed  in  the  living  plant,  which  is  fitted  in  comparative  darkness 
to  yield  up  its  nitrogen,  and  by  the  hydrogen  it  contains,  to  compensate 
in  some  slight  degree  for  the  partial  absence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

From  these  views,  therefore,  we  should  draw  this  further  practical 
conclusion — that  in  our  climate,  ammonia  is  sure  to  promote  vegetation, 
and  in  every  season,  while  the  nitrates  will  produce  their  maximum  effect, 
othfci  things  being  equal,  in  such  only  as  have  abundant  warmth  and 
sunshine.  Is  this  conclusion  consistent  with  observation?  WiU  it 
serve  to  explain  any  of  the  apparent  failures  which  have  occasionally 
been  experienced  in  the  employment  of  the  Tiitrates  ? 

§  8.  Stimulating  influence  of  these  coinpounds. 
There  remains  one  other  point  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  these  two 
compounds  upon  vegetation,  to  which  I  would  request  your  attention. 
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We  have  seen  that  tae  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a  crop  laised 
by  the  aid  of  farm-yard  manure,  is  very  much  greater  than  that  which 
exists  in  the  manure  itself,  aiid  the  views  just  exposed  serve  to  indicate 
the  sources  from  which  the  excess  is  derived.  But  suppose  that  upon 
two  patches  of  ground,  of  equal  quality,  the  one  of  which  is  manured 
and  the  other  not,  equal  quantities  of  the  same  seed  be  sown,  it  is 
consistent  with  experience — that  the  crop  reaped  from  the  manured 
portion  will  not  only  contain  more  nitrogen  than  that  reaped  from  the 
unmanured  portion,  but  so  much  more  as  shall  considerably  exceed  that 
contained  in  the  manure  itselt  Thus  suppose  the  crop  raised  from  the 
unmanured  land  to  contain  lOOlbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  that  the  manure  laid 
on  the  other  portion  contained  100  lbs.  also,  the  crop  which  is  reaped 
from  this  latter  portion,  in  favourable  seasons,  will  exceed,  and  probably 
very  far  exceed,  200  lbs.  Hence  the  eflFect  of  the  ammonia,  &c.,  in  the 
farm-yard  manure,  is  not  merely  to  yield  its  own  nitrogen  to  the  plant, 
but  to  enable  it,  in  some  way  hitherto  unexplained,  to  draw  from  other 
sources  a  larger  portion  of  the  same  element  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 
So  also  with  the  nitrates.  If  two  equal  portions  of  the  same  grass  or 
corn-field,  in  early  spring,  be  measured  off,  and  ene  of  them  be  top- 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  with  saltpetre,  the  weight  bf  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  crop  of  hay  or  com  reaped  from  the  latter,  will  generally 
be  found  to  exceed  that  contained  in  the  crop  from  the  former,  by  a 
quantity  much  greater  than  that  which  was  present  in  the  nitrate  with 
which  the  land  was  dressed.*     In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  nitrogen  di- 

'  The  following  calculations  illustrate  the  statement  in  the  text; — Mi.  Gray,  of  Dllston, 
[see  Journal  of  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society,]  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  grass  land  in 
the  proportion  of  112  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

The  produce  without  nitrate  amounted  to  2  tons  81  stones 
with  112  lbs.  of  nitrate  to  3  tons  146  stones 


,  Increase,    I  ton     66  stones,    or  3150  lbs. 

And  3150-=- 112  =  28>i  lbs.  the  increase  of  hay  from  each  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda.  "^  But  sj 
lowing  this  hay  to  contain  only  one  percent,  of  nitrogen,^  lbs.  will  contain  4X  ounces  of  ni- 
trogen, whicli  is  nearly  double  the  quantity  actually  present  in  the  nitrate  employed. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a  crop  of  grain — Mr.  Hyett  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  field  of  wheat 
and  compared  the  produce  with  that  from  an  equal  p  ?rtion  to  which  no  top-dressing  was- 
applied. 

CORN.  STRAW. 

Bush.    plis.    pts.  Cwt.    qrs.    lbs. 

Nitrated 43       2       11  31        2         3 

Witlioul  nitrate    .    .    33       2        6  23       1       21 


Excess,        10       0        5  8       0       10 

Calculating  the  bushel  of  com  at  60  lbs.,  the  excess  of  c"»m  amounted  to  600  lbs.,  containing 
2iX  per  cent,  or  147  lbs.  of  gluten  and  albumen.  The  nitrogen  in  these  substances,  when 
properly  dried,  is  from  15  to  17  per  cent.  If  we  suppose  the  gluten  not  to  have  been  quite 
dry,  and  allow  only  14  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  147  lbs.  would  contain  20X  lbs.  of  this  element. 
But  the  nitrated  com  contained  5  per  cent  more  gluten  and  albumen  than  the  un-nitrated, 
which  in  33  bushels  (2000  lbs.)  gives  100  lbs.  of  gluten  in  excess,  containing  14  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 
And  8  cwt.  of  straw  (900  lbs.)  contained  one-third  of  a  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  [Boussingault,] 
2t  in  all  3  lbs. 

Therefore  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  nitrated  crop  above  that  in  the  un-nitrated 
ivas  as  foI-!nws : 

1°.  In6001bs.ofwheatat24Xpercent.ofgluten 20K  lbs.  Nitrogen. 

2°.  In2000lbs.of  wheat  atSpercent.  of  gluten  containediri  excess,    14     lbs.     do. 
3°.  In  gOOlbs.  of  straw  at  one-third  per  cent.     .         .  .    .      3     lbs.     do. 

Total  nitrogen =:37X  lbs. 

But  the  nitrogen  in  1  cwt.  of  dry  nitrate  ot  soda,  as  already  stated,  is  only  19  lbs.  or  little 

['  Dry  nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  K}i  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  being  19  lbs.  to  the  cwt., 

or  two  and  three-fifth  ounces  to  the  pound ;  but  as  it  is  usually  applied,  it  contams  from  5  to 

10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  nitrogen,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  2X  ounces  in  the  pound.] 
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rectly  ctraveyed  to  the  plant  by  these  nitrates,  they  also  exercise  some 
other  influence,  by  which  they  enable  the  living  vegetable  to  draw  from 
natural  sources  a  much  larger  supply  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
capable  of  doing.     What  is  this  influence,  and  how  is  it  explained  ? 

This  I  suppose  to  be  that  kind  of  influence  to  which  writers  on  agri- 
culture are  in  the  habit  of  alluding,  when  they  speak  of  certain  substaii- 
ces  stimulating  plants,  or  acting  as  stimulants  to  their  growth,  though  the 
terra  itself  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  idea  of  the  mode  of  operation 
intended  to  be  indicated — of  the  way  in  which  the  effect  is  produced. 

In  the  present  case,  this  special  action  of  ammonia  and  the  nitrates, 
and  perhaps  also  of  immediate  applications  of  manure  in  general,  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  their  afibrding  to  the  plant,  in  its  early  youth,  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  nitrogenous  food,  by  which  it  is  enabled  at  once  to  shoot 
out  in  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  manner.  It  thrusts  forth  roots  in 
greater  numbers,  and  to  greater  distances,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  extract 
nourishment  from  a  greater  extent  and  depth  of  soil  than  is  ever  reached 
by  the  sickly  plant — it  expands  larger  and  more  numerous  leaves,  and 
thus  can  extract  from  the  air  more  of  every  thing  it  contains  which  is 
fitted  to  supply  the  wanis  of  the  living  vegetable;  as  the  stout  and 
healthy  savage  can  hunt  and  fish  to  support  many  lives,  while  the  feeble 
or  sickly  can  scarcely  secure  sustenance  for  himself  alone.  Feed  a  wild 
animal  well  the  first  few  months  of  its  life,  and  you  may  set  it  loose  to  _ 
prey  for  itself;  starve  it  in  its  infancy^  and  its  growth  and  strength  will 
be  stunted,  and  it  may  lead  a  wretched  and  hungry  life. 

Even  in  soils,  then,  and  situations,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  to 
the  plant  every  thing  it  may  require  for  its  ordinary  growth,  it  is  an  im- 
portant object  of  the  art  of  husbandry  to  discover  what  substances  are 
especially  necessary  or  grateful  to  particular  crops,  and  to  apply  these 
directly,  and  in  abundance,  to  the  new-born  plant, — in  order  that  it  may 
acquire  sufficient  strength  to  be  able  to  avail  itselfin  the  greatesf  degree 
of  the  stores  of  food  which  lie  within  its  reach. 

Concluding  observations  regarding  the  organic  constituents  of  plants. 

We  have  now  considered  the  most  important  of  those  questions  con- 
nected with  the  organic  elements  of  plants,  which  are  directly  interesting 
10  the  practical  agriculturist.     We  have  seen— 

1°.  That  all  vegetable  productions  consist  of  two  parts — one  the  or- 
ganic part,  which  is  capable  of  being  burned  away  in  the  air — the  other, 
the  inorganic  part,  which  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  ash. 

2°.  That  this  organic  part  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen  only. 

3°.  That  plants  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  carbon  from  carbonic 
acid,  of  their  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  water,  and  of  their  nitrogen 
from  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

4"^.  That  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  those  substances  which  form 
the  principal  mass  of  plants,  such  as  starch  and  woody  fibre,  consists  of 
carbon  united  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 

more  than  half  the  quantity,  wtiicli  in  consequence  of  the  presence  and  action  of  the  nilrate 
the  wheat  was  enabled  to  oblain  and  appropriate  above  the  quantity  appropriated  by  the 
wheat  in  the  iin-nitratrd  part  of  the  field. 

It  requires  no  further  proof,  ItiiM-ofore,  fo  show  that /Ae  nilrate  of  soda  and  th^nitrates  must 
act  insome  other  way  in  reference  ta  vegetation,  than  by  simply  supplying  aporiion  of  n'ttrogen. 
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ixist  in  water,— or,  in  other  words,  may  be  represenled  by  carbon  and 
water  in  various  proportions. 

5°.  That  the  food  on  which  they  live  enters  by  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  plants, — that  the  leaves,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  decompose 
the  carbonic  acid,  give  off  its  oxygen,  and  retain  its  carbon, — and  that 
this  carbon,  uniting  with  the  elements  of  water  in  the  sap,  forms  those 
several  compounds  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist. 

6°.  That  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  atmosphere  is  kept  up 
partly  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  partly  by  the  natural  decay  of  dead 
vegetable  matter,  and  partly  by  combustion.  That  ammonia  is  sup- 
plied to  plants  chiefly  by  the  natural  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances — and  nitric  acid  partly  by  the  natural  oxidation  pf  dead  or- 
ganic matter,  and  partly  by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  and  nitrogeuj 
through  the  agency  of  the  atmospheric  electricity. 

7°.  That  while  both  of  these  compounds  yield  nitrogen  to  plants,  they 
each  exhibit  a  special  action  on  vegetable  life,  in  virtue  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  they  respectively  contain — and  exercise  also  a  so-called 
stimulating  power,  by  which  plants  are  induced  or  enabled  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves,  from  other  natural  sources,  a  larger  portion  of 
all  their  constituent  elements  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain  or 
assimilate. 

In  illustrating  these  several  points,  it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  oc- 
casionally into  details  which,  to  those  who  have  heard  or  may  read  only 
the  later  lectures,  may  not  be  altogether  intelligible.  I  am  not  aware, 
■  however,  of  having  introduced  any  thing  of  which  the  full  sense  will 
not  appear  on  a  reference  to  the  statement  by  which  it  is  preceded. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants, — their  na- 
ture,— the  source  (the  soil)  from  which  they  are  derived, — their  uses  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  economy, — how  the  supply  of  these  substan- 
ces is  kept  up  in  nature, — and  how,  in  practical  husbandry,  the  want  of 
them  may  be  at  once  efficaciously  and  economically  supplied  hy  art. 
This  division  of  our  subject,  though  requiring  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  foregoing  lectures,  will  be  more  essentially 
of  a  practical  nature,  and  will  lead  us  to  consider  and  illustfate  the 
great  leading  principle  by  which  the  practical  agriculturist  ought  to  be 
guided  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  land. 

We  shall  here  also  find  much  light  thrown  upon  our  path  by  the 
results  of  geological  inquiry ;  and  it  is  in  the  considerations  I  am  now 
about  to  bring  before  you,  that  I  shall  have  to  direct  your  attention  mosi 
especially  to  the  principal  applications  of  Geology  to  Agriculture. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

Inorganic  constituents  of  vegetable  Bubstances. — Relative  prcportlons  of  ciganicand  inor- 
ganic  matter  in  plants.— Unlike  proportions  in  unlike  spec'jes. — ^Eind  of  inor;ganic  mattoj 
which  exists  in  different  species.— Nature  and  properties  of  the  several  inorganic  elemen 
tary  bodies  found  io  plants. 

The  consideration  o.  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  is  no  less 
important  to  the  art  of  culture  than  the  study  of  their  organic  elements, 
which  has  engaged  our  sole  attention  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  lec- 
tures. 

It  has  already  heen  shown  that  when  vegetable  substances  are  heated 
to  redness  in  the  air,  the  whole  of  the  so-called  organic  elements — car- 
bon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — are  burned  away  and  disappear  i 
while  there  remains  behind  a  fixed  portion,  commonly  called  the  ash, 
which  does  not  burn,  and  which  in  most  cases  undergoes  no  diminution 
when  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  This  ash  constitutes  the  inorganic  portion 
of  plants. 

The  organic  or  combustible  part  of  plants  constitutes,  in  general 
from  88  to  99  per  cent,  of  their  whole  weight,  even  after  they  are  dried 
Hence  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  vegetable  substances  in  the  green 
state  is  often  exceedingly  small.  It  therefore  long  appeared  to  many, 
that  the  inorganic  matter  could  be  of  no  essential  or  vital  consequence 
to  the  plant — that  being,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  soil,  it  was 
only  accidentally  present, — and  that  it  might  or  might  not  be  contained 
in  the  juices  and  solid  parts  of  the  living  vegetable,  without  materially 
affecting  either  its  growth  or  its  luxuriance. 

Were  this  the  case,  however,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ash  left  by 
the  same  plant  should  vary  with  the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  If  one  soil 
contained  much  lime,  another  much  magnesia,  and  a  third  much  potash, 
whatever  plant  was  grown  upon  these  several  soils  should  also  contain 
in  greatest  abundance  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  or  the  potash,  which" 
abounded  in  each  locality — and  the  nature,  at  least,  of  the  ash,  if  not 
its  proportion,  should  be  nearly  the  same  in  every  kind  of  plant  which 
is  grown  upon  the  same  soil. 

Careful  and  repeated  experiments,  however,  have  shown— 

1°.  That  on  whatever  soil  a  plant  is  grown,  if  it  shoots  up  in  a 
healthy  manner  and  fairly  ripens  its  seed,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  ash  is  nearly  the  same  ;  and 

2°.  That  though  grown  on  the  same  soil,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  ash  left  by  no  two  species  of  plants  is  the  same — and  that  the  ash 
differs  the  more  widely  in  these  respects,  the  more  remote  the  natural 
affinities  of  the  several  plants  from  which  it  may  have  been  derived. 

Hence  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  inorganic  constituents 
contained  in  the  ash  are  really  essential  parts  of  the  substance  of  plants, 
— that  they  cannot  live  a  healthy  life  or  perfect  all  their  parts  without 
them, — and  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  husbandman  to  supply 
these  inorganic  substances  when  they  are  wanting  in  the  soil,  as  it  has 
always  been  consirlered  his  peculial"  care  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
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the  growing'  plant  those  decaying  vegetable  matters  which  are  most 
likely  to  supply  it  with  organic  S)od. 

For  the  full  establishment  of  this  fact,  we  are  indebted  to  Sprefigel. 
Others,  as  De  Saussure,  have  published  many  important  and  very  use- 
ful analyses  of  the  inorganic  matters  left  by  plants,  but  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  important  practical  bearing  of  this  knowledge  of  their  inor- 
ganic constituents  on  the  ordinary  processes  of  agriculture,  we  are,  I 
believe,  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  writings  and  numerous  ana 
.  ly tical  researches  of  Sprengel. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  to  which  the  admission  of  the  es- 
sential nature  and  constant  quality  of  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in 
plants,  must  necessarily  modify  our  notions  and  regulate  our  practice  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture.  It  establishes  a  clear  relation  between  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  crop,  and  the  nature  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows — it  demonstrates  what  soils  ought  to  con- 
tain, and,  therefore,  how  they  are  to  be  improved — it  explains  the  effect 
of  some  manures  in  permanently  fertilizing,  and  of  some  crops  in  per- 
manently impoverishing  the  soil — it  illustrates  the  action  of  mineral 
substances  upon  the  plant,  and  shows  how  it  may  be,  and  really  is,  in  a 
certain  measure,yec^  by  the  dead  earth  : — over  nearly  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  indeed,  it  throws  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  Of  this,  I 
am  confident,  you  will  be  fully  satisfied  when  I  shall  have  discussed  the 
various  topics  I  am  to  bring  before  you  in  the  present  part  of  miy  lectures 

§  1.  Of  the  relative  proportions  of  inorganic  matter  in  different 
vegetable  substances. 
As  above  stated,  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  different  vegetable 
productions  varies  from  1  to  12  per  cent,  of  their  whole  weight.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  weight  of  ash  left  by  100  lbs.  of  the  more 
commonly  cultivated  plants — according  to  the  analyses  of  Sprengel 
IChemie,  vol.  ii.,  passim] : — 

TJndried.     Dried  in  air. ' 

Potato 0-83  lbs.     2-65  lbs. 

Turnip 0-63  7-05 

Do.     white    ...     0-8    J. 

Carrot 0-66  5-09 

Parsnip 0-82  4-34 

Loaf  of  Potato      .     .  4-79 

Turnip    ...     1-8  2-91 

do.   white      .     2-18  J. 

Carrot     .     .     .     1-98  10-42 

Parsnip  ...     .     3-00  15-76 

Cabbage       .     .     0-53  7-5.') 


Grain  of  Per  ct. 

Wheat      .     .  1-18  lbs, 

Bye      .     .     .  1-04 

Barley       .     .  2-35 
Do.  dried  at  212, 2-52  3. 

Oats     .     .     .  2-58 

Field  Beans  .  2-14 

- —  Peas     .  2-46 


Dry  straw  of 
Wheat 
Oats  . 
Barley . 
Rye  . 
Beans  . 
Peas    . 


Per  ct. 

3-51  lbs. 

5-74 

5-24 

2-79 

3-12 

4-97 


Lucerne      .     . 
Red  Clover 
White  Clover 
Rye  Grass  .     . 


Green. 
2-58  lbs. 
1-57 
1-74 
1-69 


In  hay. 
9-55  lbs 
7-48 
9-13 
5-3 


•  Of  the  substances  in  this  column  the  potato  lost  by  drying  in  the  air  69  per  ct.  of  water, 
lheturnip91,  the  carrot  87,  the  turnip  leaf  86,  the  carrot  leaf,  the  narsnip,  and  the  parsni* 
laaf,  each  81,  ai'd  the  Mbbage  leaf  93  per  cent.  .        iv-      r>  r        r 
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In  the  parts  of  trees  dried  in  the  air  there   are  found  of  jjiorganic 


matter — 

Wood. 

Leaves. 

Wood. 

Leaves. 

In  the  Elm 

.     1-88 

11-8 

In  the  Oak      .     .     0-21 

4-5 

Willow 

.     0-45 

8-23 

Birch    .     .     0-34 

6-0 

Poplar  . 

.     1-97 

9-29 

Pitch  pine      0-25 

31.5 

Beech    . 

.     0-36 

6-69 

Comm.  furze  0-82 

3-1  J. 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  tables,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
one  or  two  points,  which  they  place  in  a  very  clear  light. 

1°.  That  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  contained  iu  the  same 
weight  of  the  different  crops  we  raise,  or  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegela- 
ble  food  we  eat,  or  with  which  our  cattle  are  fed,  is  very  unlike.  Thus 
1 00  lbs.  of  barley,  or  oats,  or  peas,  contain  twice  as  much  inorganic 
(earthy  and  saline  matter,  that  is,)  as  an  equal  weight  of  wheat  or  rye — 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  lucerne  and  white  clover  hays,  compared 
with  the  hay  of  rye  grass. 

2°.  The  quantity  contained  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  is 
equally  unlike.  Thus  100  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  wheat  leave  only  lylbs. 
of  ash,  while  100  lbs.  of  wheat  straw  leave  S^lbs.  So  the  dry  bulb  of 
the  turnip  gives  onl^  7  per  cent.,  while  the  dry  leaf  leaves  13  per  cent, 
of  ash  when  it  is  burned.  The  dry  leaves  of  the  parsnip  also  contain 
nearly  16  per  cent.,  though  in  its  root,  when  sliced  and  dried  in  the  air, 
there  are  only  4i  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter. 

In  trees  the  same  fact  is  observed.  The  wood  of  the  elm  contains 
less  than  2  per  cent.,  while  its  leaves  contain  nearly  12  per  cent. ; — the 
wood  of  the  oak  leaves  only  Jth  of  a  per  cenL,  while  from  its  leaves  4  J 
per  cent,  or  22  times  as  much  are  obtained.  The  leaves  of  the  willow 
and  of  the  beech  also  contain  about  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  wood 
of  these  trees  does,  when  it  has  been  dried  under  the  same  conditions. 

These  differences  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident.  They  are  con- 
stant on  every  soil,  and  in  every  climate  ;  they  must,  therefore,  have 
their  origin  in  some  natural  law.  Plants  of  different  species  must 
draw  from  the  soil  that  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  which  is  adapted 
to  the  constitution,  and  is  fitted  to  supply  the  wants  of  each  ; — while  of 
that  which  has  been  admitted  by  the  roots  into  the  general  circulation 
of  the  plant,  so  much  niust  proceed  to  and  be  appropriated  by  each  part 
as  is  suited  to  the  functions  it  is  destined  to  discharge.  And  as  from 
the  same  soil  different  plants  select  different  quantities  of  .saline  and 
earthy  matter,  so  from  the  same  common  sap  do  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the 
wood,  and  the  seed,  select  and  retain  that  proportion  which  the  healthy 
growth  and  developemeut  of  each  requires.  It  is  with  the  inorganic,  as 
with  the  organic  food  of  plants.  Some  draw  more  from  tiie  soil,  some 
less,  and  of  that  which  circulates  in  the  sap,  only  a  small  portion  is  ex- 
Dended  in  the  production  of  the  flower,  though  much  is  employed  in 
"orming  the  stem  and  the  leaves.  On  the  subject  of  the  present  section, 
[  shall  add  two  other  observations. 

1°.  From  the  constant  presence  of  this  inorganic  matter  in  plants,  and 
from  its  being  always  found  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  the  same 
species  of  plants, — a  doubt  can  hardly  remain  that  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  their  substance,  and  that  they  cannot  live  and  thrive  without  it.  Bu' 
that  i*  really  is  so,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  further  experimen 
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tal  fact,  that  if  a  healthy  young  plant  be  placed  in  circurastances  where 
it  cannot  obtain  this  inorganic  matter,  it  droops,  pines,  and  dies. 

2°.  But  if  it  be  really  essential  to  their  growth,  this  inorganic  matter 
mast  be  considered  as  part  of  the  food  of  plants ;  and  we  may  as  cor- 
rectly speak  of  feeding  or  supplying  food  to  plants,  when  we  add  earthy 
and  mineral  substances  to  the  soil,  as  when  we  mix  with  it  a  supjly  of 
rich  compost,  or  of  well  fermented  farm-yard  manure. 

I  introduce  this  observation  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  erroneous 
impression  entertained  by  many  practical  men  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  mineral  substances  act  when  applied  to  the  soil.  By  the  term 
manure  they  generally  designate  such  substances  as  they  believe  to  be 
capable  oi  feeding  the  plant,  and  hence  reject  mineral  substances,  such 
as  gypsum,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  generally  lime,  from  the  list  of  manures 
properly  so  called.  And  as  the  mfluence  of  these  substances  on  vegeta- 
tion is  undisputed,  they  are  not  unfrequently  considered  as  stimulants  only. 

Yet  if,  as  I  believe,  the  use  of  a  wrong  term  is  often  connected 
with  the  prevalence  of  a  wrong  opinion,  and  may  lead  to  grave  errors 
in  practice, — I  may  be  permitted  to  press  upon  your  consideration 
the  fact  above  stated — I  may  almost  say  demonstrated — that  plants 
do  feed  upon  dead  unorganized  mineral  matter,  and  that  you  are,  there- 
fore, really  manuring  your  soil,  and  permanently  improving  it,  when 
you  add  to  it  such  substances  of  a  proper  kind. 

§  2.  O/"  the  kind  of  inorganic  matter  found  in  plants. 

I  have  said  above,  of  a  proper  land — for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  a  plant,  what  kind  of  earthy  or  saline  matter  it  takes  in  by  its 
roots.  Each  species  of  plant,  we  have  seen,  withdraws  from  the  soil  a 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  nearly  constant. 

So  also  each  species,  in  selecting  for  itself  a  nearly  constant  weight 
of  inorganic  matter,  while  it  chooses  generally  the  same  kind  of  saline 
and  earthy  ingredients  as  other  plants  do,  to  make  up  this  weight,  yet 
picks  them  out  in  proportions  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  for  example,  lime 
is  present  in  tie  ash  of  nearly  all  plants,  but  while  100  lbs.  of  the  ash 
of  wheat  contaio  8  pounds  of  lime,  the  same  weight  of  the  ash  of  barley 
contains  only  4i  lbs.  So  also  potash  is  contained  in  the  ash  of  most 
plants  grown  for  food,  but  in  the  ash  of  the  turnip,  there  are  37-1  per 
cent,  of  potash,  while  in  that  of  wheat  there  are  only  19  per  cent.  Again, 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  a  like  difference  prevails.  The  ash 
of  the  turnip  bulb  contains  16i  per  cent,  of  soda, — that  of  the  leaf,  little 
more  than  12  per  ceni.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lime  in  that  from  the 
bulb  constitutes  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  its  weigh*,  while  in  that  of  the 
leaf  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  34  per  ceut. 

These  relative  proportions  among  the  different  ku.ds  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  ash  of  plants— like  the  whole  weight  itself  of  the 
ash — is  nearly  constant  in  the  same  species,  and  in  the  same  part  of  a 
plant,  when  it  is  grown  in  a  propitious  soil.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  I  have 
already  said,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  living  vegetable,  whether 
it  meets  with  this  or  with  that  kind  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  land  on 
which  it  grows— whether  its  roots  are  supplied  witli  lime,  or  with  potash, 
■•r  '••Uh  soda.     The  soil  must  contain  all  these  substances,  and  in  sitch 
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quantity  as  easily  to  yield  to  the  crop  so  viuch  of  each  as  Hie  Mnd  of  plant 
specially  requires.  And  if  one  of  these  necessary  inorganic  forms  of 
matter  be  rare  or  wholly  absent,  the  crop  will  as  certainly  prove  sickly 
or  entirely  fail,  as  if  the  organic  food  supplied  by  the  vegetable  matter 
of  the  soil  were  wholly  withdrawn.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  the  end  of 
an  enlightened  agricultural  practice  to  provide  for  the  various  require- 
ments of  each  crop  in  regard  to  inorganic  food,  as  it  is  to  endeavour  to 
enrich  the  land  with  purely  vegetable  substances. 

Since,  also,  as  above  shown,  not  only  the  relative  quantity  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  but  its  kind  or  quality,  likewise,  is  different  in  different 
plants, — it  may  be,  that  a  soil  on  which  one  crop  cannot  attain  to  ma- 
turity may  yet  surely  and  completely  ripen  another — a  fact  which  is 
proved  by  every-day  experience.  The  soil,  which  is  unable  to  supply 
with  sufficiest  speed  all  the  lime  or  the  potash  required  for  one  crop, 
may  yet  easily  meet  the  demands  of  another,  and  afibrd  an  ample  re- 
turn to  the  husbandman  when  the  time  of  harvest  comes.* 

On  the  other  band,  this  consoling,  at  once,  and  stimulating  reflection 
must  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  practical  agriculturist  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  above  facts — that  if  the  soil  contain  all  the  inorganic  substan- 
ces required  by  plants,  Eind  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  will  grow,  if  rightly 
tilled,  any  crop  which  is  suited  to  the  climate, — or  conversely  to  make 
it  capable  of  growing  any  crop,  he  has  only — along  with  his  usual  sup- 
plies of  animal  or  vegetable  matter — to  add  in  proper  quantity  these  in- 
organic substances  alio. 

Here  a  crowd  of  questions  cannot  fail  to  start  up  in  your  minds.  Xou 
will  ask,  for  example, 

1°.  What  are  the  several  inorganic  substances  usually  present  in 
cultivated  plants,  and  what  their  respective  proportions  ? 

2°.  Which  of  them  are  most  generally  present  in  the  soil  ? 

3°.  In  what  form  can  those  which  are  less  abundant  be  added  most 
easily,  most  advantageously,  and  most  economically  ? 

We  shall  consider  in  succession"  these,  and  along  with  them  othei " 

'  On  the  same  principle,  also,  some  of  the  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  grafting  of 
trees  are  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  root  of  a  tree  selects  from  the  soil  the  kind  and  g'uaft'/y  of  inorganic  matter  which 
are  required  for  the  healthy  maturity  of  its  own  parts.  Any  other  tree  may  be  grafted  on  it, ' 
which  in  its  natural  state  requires  the  same  kind  of  inorganic  matters  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion.  This  is  tlie  case  generally  with  varieties  of  the  same  species — ^more  rarely 
with  trees  or  plants  of  different  species — and  least  freqnently  with  such  as  belong  to  differ- 
ent genera.  The  lemon  may  be  grafted  on  the  orange,  because  the  sap  of  the  latter  con- 
tains all  the  earthy  and  saline  substances  which  the  former  requires,  and  can  supply  them 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  engrafted  twig.  But  the  fig  or  the  grape  would  not  flourish  or 
ripen  fruit  on  the  same  stock — because  these  fruits  require  other  substances  than  the  root  of 
the  orange  cares  to  extract  from  the  soil,  or  in  greater  quantity  than  the  sap  of  the  orange 
can  supply  them.. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  organic  food,  for  of  this  the  sap  of  nearly  all  plants  is  full— and  we 
have  seen  in  our  previous  lectures,  how  the  sugar  of  the  tig,  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  grape, 
and  llie  citric  acid  of  the  lemon,  may  all  be  produced  by  natural  processes  from  the  same 
common  organic  food.  When  we  plant  a  tree  or  sow  a  crop  on  a  soil  which  does  not  con- 
tain all  that  the  tree  or  crop  requires,  the  tree  must  slowly  perish, — the  crop  cannot  yield  a 
profitable  return.  So  it  is  in  grafting.  The  sap  of  the  Block  must  ctmlain  all  that  the  engrafied 
hud  OT  shoot  requires  in  every  stage  of  its  growth.  Or  to  recur  to  our  former  illustration— 
if  the  potash  or  lime  required  by  the  grape  be  not  taken  up  and  in  sufficient  quantity  by 
the  root  of  the  orange,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  graft  the  former  uiion  the  latter  with  the  hope  of 
U&  coming  to  maturity  or  yielding  perfect  fruit. 

Tins  principle  may  also  serve  to  explain  many  other  curious  and  hitherto  obscure  cij 
vumstaaces  connects  i  with  the  practice  of  the  gardener. 
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subsidiary  questions,  whicb  will  hereafter  present  themselves  to  our 
notice. 

§  3.  Of  the  several  elementary  bodies  usually  met  with  in  the  ash  of  plants 
What  is  understood  by  the  term  element  or  elementary  body  among 
chemists  has  already  been  explained  (Lect.  I.,  p.  22),  as  well  as  tbe 
number  and  names  of  those  elements  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted. 

Of  these  elementary  bodies  we  have  seen  that  the  organic  part  of  plants 
contains  rarely  more  than  four,  namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  in  various  proportions.  In  the  inorganic  part  there  occur.nine 
or  ten  others,  generally  in  combination,  either  with  oxygen  or  with  one 
another. 

The  names  of  these  inorganic  elements  are  as  follow  :   ^ 


Name. 

In  combination  with 

Forming 

Chlokine  . 

Metals 

Chlorides. 

Iodine    .     . 

do. 

Iodides. 

SuiPHUK      . 

do. 

SULPHURETS. 

Hydrogen 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogei!!.* 

Oxygen 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Phosphorus 

do. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Potassium  . 

do. 

Potash. 

Chlorine 

Chloride  ot  Potassium. 

Sodium  .     . 

Oxygen 

Soda. 

Chlorine 

Chloridk  or  Sodium  or  } 
Common  Salt.            ^ 

Calcium     . 

do. 

Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Oxygen 

Lime. 

Magnesium 

do. 

Magnesia. 

Alumikium 

do. 

Alumina. 

Silicon 

do. 

Silica. 

Iron  and 

?         do. 

<  Oxides. 

MangSrese 

$      Sulphur 

\  Sulphurets. 

Other  elementary  bodies,  chiefly  metallic,  occurin  some  plants — occa- 
sionally, and  in  very  small  quantity, — but,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  either  necessary  to  their  growth,  or  to  exercise  any  ma 
terial  influence  on  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

Of  all  the  above  elementary  bodies  it  may  be  said,  generally, 

1°.  That  with  the  exception  of  sulphur,f  they  are  not  known  to  exist 
or  to  be  evolved,  in  any  quantity,  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
in  their  simple,  elementary,  or  uncombined  state;  and  that,  therefore, 
in  this  state  they  in  no  way  affect  the  progress  of  vegetable  growth,  or 
require  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  practical  agriculturist. 

2°.  They  all,  however,  exist  in  nature  more  or  less  abundantly  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  other  substances,  and  chiefly  with  oxygen,  [for 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination, 
see  Lecture  II.,  p.  32] — but  in  no  state  of  combination  are  they  known 
to  be  generally  diffused  t'nrough  the  atmosphere  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  be 

'  Called  also  Hydro-sulphuric  Acid. 

I  Given  ofif  in  va  wurfrom  active  volcanoes,  and  from  rents  and  Sssurcs  'n  ancient  volcaniil 
Cftuntrics. 
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capable  of  entering  plants  by  their  leaves  or  other  superior  parts.  They 
must  all,  therefore,  enter  by  the  roots  of  plants, — must  consequently  ex- 
ist in  the  land, — and  must  all  be  necessary  constituents  of  that  soil  in 
which  the  plants  that  contain  them  grow. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  so  much  the  relative 
proportions  in  which  these,  elementary  bodies  themselves  exist  in  plants, 
as  that  of  the  several  chemical  compounds  which  they  form  with  oxy- 
gen, or  with  one  another — in  which  states  of  combination  they  exist  in 
the  soil,  and  are  found  in  the  circulation  and  substance  of  the  plant.  As 
a  preliminary  to  this  inquiry,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before 
you  a  brief  outline  of  the  nature  aud.  properties  of  these  compound 
bodies  themselves — and  of  the  direct  influence  they  have  been  found  to 
exercise  upon  vegetable  life. 

§  4.   Of  those  compounds  of  the  inorganic  elements  which  enter  directly  into 
the  circulation.,  or  exist  in  me  substance  and  ash  of  plants. 

I CHLORINE  AND  MUKIATIC  ACID. 

Clilorine. — If  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese [soldbytliis  name  in  the  shops]  be  put  into  a  flask  or  bottle  of 
colourless  glass,  and  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  be  poured  upon  it,  a 
gas  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour  will  be  given  off",  and  will  gradually  fill 
the  bottle.     This  gas  is  distinguished  by  the  name  oi  chlorine. 

It  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  its  greenish^ 
yellow  colour,  and  its  pungent  disagreeable  smell.  It  extinguishes  a 
lighted  taper,  but  phosphorus,  gold  leaf,  rhetallic  potassium  and  sodium, 
and  many  other  metals,  take  fire  in  it  and  burn  of  their  own  accord.  It 
is  nearly  4j  times  heavier  than  common  air,  and  therefore  may  be 
readily  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Water  absorbs  twice  its 
own  bulk  of  the  gas,  acquiring  its  colour,  smell,  and  disagreeable  astrin- 
gent taste. 

Animals  cannot  breathe  it  without  suffocation — and,  when  unmixed 
With  air,  it  speedily  kills  all  living  vegetables.  The  solution  of  chlorine* 
in  water  Vfas  found  by  Davy  to  promote  the  germination  of  seeds. 

It  does  not  exist,  and  is  rarely  evolved,  [see  Lecture  V.,  p.  94,]  in 
nature  in  a  free  or  uncorabined  state,  and  therefore  is  not  known  to  ex- 
ercise any  direct  action  upon  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  It 
exists  largely,  however,  in  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  every  100 
lbs.  of  this  substance  containing  upwards  of  60  lbs.  of  chlorine.  Indi- 
rectly, 'herefore,  it  may  be  supposed  to  influence,  in  some  degree,  tlie 
growl!)  of  plants,  where  common  salt  exists  naturally  in  the  soil,  or  is 
artificially  applied  in  any  form  to  the  land. 

Muriatic  acid,  the  spirit  of  salt  of  the  shops,  consists  of  chlorine  in 
combination  with  hydrogen.  It  is  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  water  absorbs  between  400  and  500  times  its  bulk 
of  it,  and  the  acid  of  the  shops  is  such  a  solution  in  water,  of  greater  or 
less  strength. 

Muriatic  acid  has  an  exceedingly  sour  taste,  corrodes  the  skin,  and  in 
its  undiluted  state  is  poisonous  both  to  animals  and  plants.  It  dissolves 
common  pearl  ash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  limestone,  with  effervescence ; 
anrl  readily  dissolves  also,  and  combines  with,  many  earthy  substancef 
which  are  contained  in  the  soil. 
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Wljen  a[]plied  1o  living  vegetables  in  the  state  of  an  exceedingly  di 
lute  solulion  in  water,  it  has  been  supposed  upon  some  soils,  and  in 
some  circumslances,  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation.  Long  experience, 
however,  on  (he  banks  of  the  Tyue,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  so-called  alkali*  works,  has  proved  thatin  the  state  of  va- 
pour its  repeated  application,  even  when  diluted  with  much  air,  is  in 
many  cases  fatal  to  vegetable  life. 

Poured  in  a  liquid  state  vpon  fallow  land,  or  land  preparing  for  a 
crop,  it  may  assist  the  growth  of  the  future  grain,  by  previously  forming, 
with  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  some  of  those  compounds  which  have 
been  occasionally  applied  as  manures,  and  which  we  shall  consider 
hereafter. 

Chlorine  is  represented  by  CI,  and  muriatic  acid  by  HCl. 

II. — IODINE. 

Iodine  is  a  solid  substance  of  a  lead  grey  colour,  which,  when  heated, 
is  converted  into  a  beautiful  violet  vapour.  It  exists  in  combination 
chiefly  with  sodium,  as  Iodide  of  Sodium,  in  sea  water  and  in  marine 
plants  ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  detected  in  any  of  the  crops  usually 
raised  for  food. 

Like  chlorine,  it  is  poisonous  both  to  animals  and  plants ;  and  was 
found  by  Davy  to  assist  and  hasten  gerrainatioq.  It  may  possibly  exert 
some  hitherto  unobserved  influence  upon  vegetation,  when  it  is  applied 
lo  the  soil  in  districts  where  sea-ware  is  largely  collected  and  employed 
as  a  manure.  ^ 

Iodine  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  lecture  (VI.,  p.  107),  as  aflbrding  a  ready  means 
of  detecting  starch  by  the  beautiful  blue  colour  it  gives  with  this  sub- 
stance. 

III. — SULPHUR,    SULPHUROUS   AND    SULPHURIC    ACIDS,    AND    SUL- 
PHURETTED   HYDROGEN. 

1°.  Sulphur  is  a  substance  too  well  known  to  require  any  detailed 
description.  In  an  uncombined  state  it  occurs  chiefly  in  volcanic  coun-. 
tries,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle  on 
the  surface  of  stagnant  waters— or  of  mineral  springs,  which  are  natu- 
rally charged  with  sulphurous  vapours.  In  this  state  it  is  not  known 
materially  to  influence  the  natural  vegetation  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
It  has,  however,  been'employed  with  some  advantage  in  Germany  as  a 
top-dressing  for  clover  and  other  crops  to  which  gypsum  in  that  country 
is  generally  applied.  The  mode  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  act 
•will  be  considered  hereafter.* 

2°.  Sulphurous  acid. — When  sulphur  is  burned  in  the  air  it  gives  ofT 
a  gaseous  substance  in  the  formof  white  fumes  of  a  well  known  intensely 
suffocating  odour.     These  fumes  consist  of  a  combination  of  the  sulphur 

•  In  these  works  carbonate  of  soda  (the  common  soda  of  the  shops)  and  sulphate  of  soda 
(glauber  salt)  are  manufactured  from  common  salt,  and  in  one  of  the  processes  immense 
quantities  of  muriatic  acid  are  given  off  from  the  furnace,  and  used  to  escape  into  the  air  by 
the  chimney. 

t  The  refuse  heaps  of  the  alkali  works  on  the  Tyne  contain  much  sulphur  and  more  gyp- 
sum--but  tlie  farmers,  perhaps,  naturally  enough,  consider  that  if  th6  works  themselves  do 
harh"  to  llieir  crops,  the  refuse  of  the  works  cannot  do  them  much  good.  There  are  tholfc 
sand'  3f  tons  of  this  mixture  which  may  be  had  for  the  leading  away. 
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wliich  disappears  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  known 
to  chemists  by  the  name  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  compound  is  des- 
tructive to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  as  it  is  not  known  to  be  directly 
formed  to  any  extent  in  nature,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active 
volcanoes,  it  probably  exercises  no  extensive  influence  on  the  general 
vegetation  of  the  globe. 

This  gas  possesses  the  curious  propertyof  bleaching  many  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  WdoI  and  straw  for  plaiting  are  bleached  to  an 
almost  j)erfect  whiteness — when  they  are  suspended  in  a  vessel  or  room 
into  which  a  plate  of  burning  sulphur  has  been  introduced.  Gardeners 
sometimes  amuse  themselves  also  in,  bleaching  roses  and  other  red 
flowers,  by  holding  them  over  a  burning  sulphur  match.  Some  shades  of 
red  resist  this  action  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  the  colour  of  the  bleached 
flowers  may  olieu  be  restored — by  dipping  them  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  holding  them  over  a  bottle  of  hartshorn  (liquid 
ammonia). 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. — This  is  the  name  by  which  chemists  distinguish 
the  oil  ofviiriol  of  the  shops.  It  is  also  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen only,  and  is  formed  by  causing  the  fumes  of  sulphur  to  pass  into 
large  leaden  chambers  along  with  certain  other  substances,  from  which 
they  can  obtain  a  further  supply  of  oxygen. 

It  is  met  with  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  sour  corrosive 
liquid,  which  decomposes,  chars,  and  destroys  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and,  except  when  very  diluted,  is  destructive  to  life  in  every 
form.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  nature,  in  an  uncombined  state, — ^though 
according  to  Boussingault,  some  of  the  streams  which  issue  from  the 
volcanic  regions  of  the  Andes  are  rendered  sour  by  the  presence  of  a 
quantity  of  this  acid. 

It  combines  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  forms  svl- 
phaies  which  exist  abundantly  in  nature,  and  have  often  been  benefi- 
cially and  profitably  employed  as  manures. 

Where  the  soil  contains  lime  or  magnesia,  the  acid  may  often  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  land,  in  a  very  dilute  state,  with  advantage  to  clover 
and  other  similar  crops.  It  has  in  France,  near  Lyons,  been  observed 
to  act  favourably  when  used  in  this  way,  while  in  Germany  it  has  been 
found  better  to  apply  it  to  the  ploughed  land,  previous  to  sowing.  A  few 
experiments  have  also  been  made  in  this  country  with  partial  success. 
It  is  deserving,  however,  of  a  further  trial,  and  in  more  varied  icircum- 
stances. 

4°.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — This  gaseous  compound  of  sulphur 
with  hydrogen,  is  almost  universally  known  by  its  unpleasant  smell. 
It  imparts  their  peculiar  taste  and  odour  to  sulphurous  springs,  such  as 
that  of  Harrogate,  and  gives  their  disagreeable  smell  to  rotten  eggs.  It 
is  often  produced  in  marshy  and  stagnant  places,*  and  fish  ponds,  where 

•  Thia  appears  to  be  especially  the  case  on  the  coasts  of  Western  Africa,  where  the 
hot  sun  is  continually  beating  on  sea  water,  often  shallow,  frequently  stagnant,  and  always 
laden  with  organic  matter,  either  animal  or  vegetable  (Danielf).  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees  in  this  county,  where  a  shallow,  dark  blue,  muddy,  samphire-bearing  tract  sU3tchcs 
for  several  miles  inland  from  Sealon  Snook,  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 
nerccived  by  the  smell,  when  on  a  hot  summer's  day  a  gentle  air  skims  along  the  edge  of 
the  Slake  The  favourable  conditions  arc,  a  burning  sun,  a  very  gentle  air,  and  such  a  con 
diUon  of  the  sea— that  those  parts  and  pools  which  are  only  reached  by  the  f:  nng  Udea 
shall  have  been  several  days  uncovered. 
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vegetable  mat:er  is  undergoing  decay  in  the  presence  of  water  contain- 
ing gypsum,  or  other  sulphates  ;  and  it  may  occasionally  be  detected  by 
the  sense  of  smell  among  the  roots  of  the  sod,  in  old  pasture  land,  to 
which  a  top-dressing  is  occasionally  given. 

As  in  the  egg,  so  also  in  other  decaying  animal  substances,  especially 
when  the  air  is  in  some  measure  excluded,  this  gas  is  formed.  In  pu- 
irified  cow's  urine,  and  in  night  soil,  it  is  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

"Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  exceedingly  noxious  to  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  when  diffused  in  any  considerable  quantity  through  the  air  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  sulphurous  springs,  however,  has  given  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  water  impregnated  with  this  gas,  may  act  in  a  beneficial 
manner  when  it  is  placed  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants.  It  seems 
also  to  be  ascertained  that  natural  or  artificial  waters  which  have  a  sul- 
phurous taste,  give  birth  to  a  peculiarly  luxuriant  vegetation,  when  they 
are  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows. — [Sprengel,  Chemie,  I., 
p.  355.] 

The  relative  constitution  of  these  three  compounds  of  sulphur  is  thus 
represented : — 

Is  repre-  Or  1  of  Salphur 

One  equivalent  of  Weighing     aented  by  and 

Sulphur 16  S 

Sulphurous  Acid     .     .  32  SO^  2  of  Oxygen 

Sulphuric  Acid  ...  40  SO3  3  of  Oxygen 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  17  SH  '  1  of  Hydrogen.* 

IV. — PHOSPHORUS  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

1°.  Plwsphmus  is  a  solid  substance  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
consistence  resembling  that  of  wax.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  burns  away  with  a 
pale  blue  flame  visible  only  in  the  dark.  When  rubbed,  however,  or 
exposed  to  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  even  to  the  heat  of'the 
hand,  it  readily  bursts  into  a  brilliant  flame,  emitting  an  intense  light 
accom  panied  by  dense  white  vapours.  It  does  not  occur  in  nature  in 
an  uncombined  state,  and  is  not  known  to  be  susceptible  of  any  useful 
application  in  practical  agriculture. 

2°.  Phosplwric  Acid. — The  white  fumes  given  off"  by  phosphorus,  or 
rather  into  which  it  is  changed,  when  burned  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen 
gas,  consist  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  compound  is  solid  and  colourless, 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air  with  great  rapidity,  is  exceedingly  soluble 
in  water,  has  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  like  sulphuric  acid  is  capable 
of  corroding  and  destroying  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

It  does  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  free  state,  and,  therefore,  is  not  directly 
influential  upon  vegetation.  It  unites,  however,  with  potash,  soda,  lime, 
&c.,  to  form  compounds,  known  by  the  name  of  phosphates.  In  these 
states  of  combination,  it  is  almost  universally  diffused  throughout  nature 
— and  appears  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  and 
maturity  of  all  living — certainly  of  all  cultivated  vegetables. 

■  For  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  see  above,  pages  24  and  25,  and  for  theU 
equivalent  or  atomic  weights  see  page  34. 
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CITRATE,  AND  SULPHATE  Or  POTASH,  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

1°.  Carbonate  of  Potash. — In  countries  where  non-resinous  trees 
abound,  it  is  usual  to  burn  the  wood  which  cannot  otherwise  be  employ- 
ed— as  in  the  clearings  in  Canada  and  the  United  States — for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  ash  which  remains.  This  ash  is  washed  with 
water  and  the  washings  boiled  to  dryness  in  iron  pots.  In  this  state  it 
forms  the  pot-Sish  of  commerce.  When  this  potash  is  again  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  clear  liquid  decanted  and  boiled,  the  pearl-ash  of  the 
shops  is  obtained. 

This  pearl-ash  is  an  impure  form  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  chem- 
ists. It  readily  dissolves  in  water,  has  a  peculiar  taste — distinguished 
as  an  alkaline  taste — and  dissolves  in  vinegar  or  in  diluted  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  with  much  effervescence.  The  gas  given  off  during  this 
effervescence  (or  boiling  up)  is  carbonic  acid,  the  same  which,  as  was 
shown  in  a  previous  lecture,  is  obtained  when  a  diluted  acid  is  poured 
upon  chalk  or  common  limestone. 

This  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  long  known  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  use  of  wood-ash  as  a  fertilizer  both  of  pasture  and  of  arable  land, 
goes  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  and  though  the  crude  wood-ash 
contains  other  substances  also,  yet  much  of  its  immediate  and  most  ap- 
parent effec;  i  i  due  to  the  carbonate  of  potash  it  contains. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  lecture,  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  potash  in  the  parts  and 
juices  of  nearly  all  plants,  you  will  already  in  some  measure  under- 
stand why  the  carbonate  of  potash  should  be  useful  to  vegetation,  and — 
since  this  alkali  (potash)  is  present  in  greater  quantity  in  some  than  in 
others — why  it  should  appear  to  be  more  especially  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  one  kind  of  plant  than  of  another. 

In  this  way,  it  is  explained  why  m&ss  and  coarse  grasses  are  extirpa- 
ted ftom  meadows  by  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes — and  why  red  clover, 
lucerne,  esparsette,  beans,  peas,  flax,  and  potatoes,  &c.,  are  greatly 
promoted  in  their  growth  by  a  similar  treatment.  This  substance,  how- 
ever, has  other  functions  to  perform  in  reference  to  vegetation,  besides 
that  of  simply  supplying  the  crop  with  the  potash  it  requires ;  these  func- 
tions I  shall  explain  more  particularly  hereafter,  when  you  will  perhaps 
lie  better  prepared  for  understanding  the  details  into  which  it  will  be  ne- 
ressary  to  enter. 

2°.  Potash. — When  12  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in 
water,  arid  boiled  with  half  their  weight  of  newly-slaked  quick-lime, 
they  are  gradually  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid,  and  converted  into 
pure  potash, — or  as  it  is  often  called,  from  its  effect  on  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances,  caustic  potash. 

The  caustic  liquid  thus  obtained  decomposes  or  dissolves  most  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  whether  living  or  dead.  When  applied  to 
the  skin,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  diluted  state,  it  destroys  it,  and  produces 
a  painful  sore.  Potash  does  not  occur  in  naluio  in  this  caustic  or  un- 
combined  state,  and  is  not  known,  therefore,  to  exercise  any  direct  in-; 
fluence  upon  natural  vegetation. 

When  wood-ashes  and  q-jick-lime  are  mixed  together  in  artificial 
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composts,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  portion  of  tlie  carbonaleof  polasii  mav 
be  rendered  caustic,  and,  therefore,  be  more  fit  to  act  upon  the  vegetable 
matter  in  contact  with  it — by  rendering  it  soluble  in  wafer  and  thus  ca- 
pable of  entering  into  the  roots  of  plants.  To  this  point  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  if  pearl-ash  be  mixed,  as  above  prescribed,  with  half  its  weight  of 
quick-lime,  and  then  boiled  with  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times  Us  iceight 
of  water,  a  part  of  the  potash  only  is  rendered  caustic — the  lime  being 
unable  to  deprive  the  pearl-ash  (carbonate  of  potash)  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  unless  it  be  largely  diluted.  Hence,  in  dry  composts,  or  mixtures 
of  this  substance  with  quick-lime,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  large  portion  nf 
the  potash  can  be  at  once  brought  to  the  caustic  stale.  This  fact  is 
really  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  conjoined  action  of 
quick-lime  and  wood  or  pearl-ash,  when  mixed  together  in  artificial  ma- 
nures, and  applied  to  the  land. 

3°.  Potassium. — When  dry  caustic  potash,  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  caustic  solution  above  described,  is  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal 
and  iron  filings,  and  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  an  iron  retort,  it  is  de- 
composed, and  metallic  potassium  distils  over,  and  is  collected  in  the 
form  of  white  shining  silvery  drops. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that 
potash  was  a  compound  substance,  and  consisted  of  this  metal  potassium 
united  to  oxygen  gas. 

Potassium  is  reinarkable  for  the  strong  tendency  it  possesses  to  unite 
again  with  oxygen  and  re-form  potash.  When  simply  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  ;  but  if  it  be  heat- 
ed in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns.  AVhen,  the  combustion  has  ceased, 
a  quantity  o( caustic  potash  remains,  the  weight  of  which  is  nearly  one- 
fifth  greater  than  that  of  the  potassium  employed.  It  even  bursts  into  a 
flame  when  thrown  upon  water,  depriving  that  liquid  of  its  oxygen,  and 
liberating  its  hydrogen, — and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  most  aston- 
ishing property  of  this  metal,  when  first  discovered,  that  it  toot  fire 
when  placed  upon  the  coldest  ice.  [For  the  composition  of  wate*  see 
Lecture  II.,  p.  36.]  When  thus  burned  in  contact  with  water,  potash 
is  formed,  as  before,  and  is  found  dissolved  in  the  liquid  when  the  ex- 
periment is  completed. 

4°.  Chloride  of  Potassium. — This  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  po- 
tassium, which,  in  taste,  properties,  and  general  appearance,  has  much 
raeemblance  to  common  salt.  It  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  pearl- 
ash  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt)  as  long  as  any  eBTervescence 
appears,  and  afterwards  evaporating  to  dryness.  It  exists, in  small 
quantity  in  sea  water,  in  the  ash  of  most  plants,  and  frequently  in  the 
soil.  It  is  not  an  article  of  manufacture,  but  is  occasionally  extracted 
from  kelp,  and  sold  to  the  alum  makers.  Could  it  be  easily  and  cheap- 
ly obtained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
as  a  manure,  and  especially  in  those  circumstances  in  which  common 
salt  has  been  found  to  promote  vegetation.  The  refuse  of  the  soap-boil- 
ers, where  soap  is  made  from  kelp,  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  compound.  This  refuse  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  and, 
therefore,  might  be  usefully  collected  and  applied  to  the  land  where 
such  works  are  established. 
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5°.  Su,lj>kateof  Potash. — This  compound  is  formed  by  adding  pearl- 
ash  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitiiol)  as  long  as  effervescence  ap- 
pears, and  ihen  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  a  white  saline  sub- 
stance, sparingly  soluble  in  virater,  and  has  a  disagreeable  bitterish  taste. 
It  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  wood-ash,  and  in  the  ash  of  nearly 
all  plants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  impurities  in  the  common 
potash  and  pearl-ash  of  the  shops.  This  sulphate  itself  is  not  an  article 
of  extensive  manufacture,  but  it  exists  in  common  alum  to  the  amouflt 
of  upwards  of  18  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

Dissolved  in  100  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  sulphate  of  potash  has 
been  found  to  act  favourably  on  red  clover,  vetches,  beans,  peas,  &c., 
and  pare  of  the  effect  of  wood  ashes  on  plants  of  this  kind  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sulphate  of  potash  they  contain.  Turf  ashes  are  also  said 
to  contain  this  salt  in  variable  quantity,  and  to  this  is  ascribed  a  portion 
of  their  efficacy  also  when  applied  to  the  land. 

6°.  Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  saltpetre,  is  a  well  known  saline  substance, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  lectures.  [See  • 
p.  56,  and  pp.  159  to  163.]  It  contains  potash  and  nitric  acid  only,  and 
may  be  readily  formed  by  dissolving  pearl-ash  in  nitric  acid,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution.  It  exists,  and  is  continually  reproduced  in  the 
soil  of  most  countries,  and  is  well  known  to  exercise  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence in  accelerating  and  increasing  the  growth  of  plants. 

7°.  Oxalates  of  Potash. — These  salts  exist  in  the  common  and  wood 
sorrels,  and  in  most  of  the  other  more  perfect  plants  in  which  oxalic 
acid  is  known  to  exist.  [See  pp.  47  and  137.]  The  salt  of  sorrel  is  the 
best  known  of  these  oxalates.  This  salt  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste, 
and  is  not  so  poisonous  as  the  uncombined  oxalic  acid. 

When  this  salt  is  heated  over  a  lamp,  the  oxalic  acid  it  contains  is  de- 
composed, and  carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
great  part  of  the  potash  extracted  from  the  ashes  of  wood  and  of  the 
stems  of  plants  in  general,  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  existed  as  an  oxa- 
late in  the  living  tree,  and  was  converted  into  carbonate  during  the  com- 
bustion of  the  woody  fibre  and  other  organic  matter.  This  compound, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  performs  an  important  part  in  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  interior  of  plants,  though  its  direct  agency  in 
affecting  their  growth  when  applied  externally  to  their  roots  has  not 
hitlierto  been  distinctly  recognized.  It  is  probably  formed  occasionally 
in  farm-yard  manure,  and  in  decaying  urine  and  night-soil,  but  nothing 
very  precise  is  yet  known  on  this  subject. 

8°.  Citrates  and  Tartrates  of  Potash. — These  salts  exist  in  many 
fruits.  The  citrates  abound  in  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  lime — 
the  tartrates  in  the  grape.  When  heated  over  a  lamp,  they  are  decom- 
posed, and  like  the  oxalates  leave  the  potash  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

In  the  interior  of  plants,  both  potash  and  soda  are  most  frequently 
combined  with  organic  acids  (oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  &c.,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  abundant  of  which  see  Lecture  VI.,  p.  121,)  and  the 
compounds  thus  formed  are  generally  what  chemists  call  acid  salts— 
that  is  to  say,  they  generally  have  a  distinctly  sour  taste,  redden  vege- 
table blues,  and  contain  much  more  acid  than  is  found  to  exist  in  cer- 
tain other  well  known  compounds  of  the  same  acids  with  potash. 

The  citrates  and  tartrates  are  not  known  to  be  formed  in  nature,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  living  plant,  and  as  they  are  too  expensive  to  be  ever  em- 
p.'oyed  as  manures,  it  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  few  experiments 
have  yet  been  tried  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  effect  upon  vege- 
tation. 

9°.  Phosphates  of  Potash. — If  to  a  known  weight  of  phosphoric  acid 
(p.  185)  pearl-ash  (carbonito  of  potash)  be  added  as  long  as  any  efler 
vescence  appears,  and  the  solution  be  then  evaporated,  phosphate  ol 
potash  is  obtained.  If  to  the  solution  before  evaporation  a  second  por- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  be  added,  equal  to  the  first,  and  the  water  be 
then  expelled  by  heqt,  Bi-phosphate  of  potash  will  remain,  [so  called 
from  bis,  twice,  because  it  contains  tvnce  as  much  acid  as  the  former,  or 
neutral  phosphate.] 

One  or  other  of  these  two  salts  is  found  in  the  ash  of  nearly  all  plants. 
Whether  or  not  the  elements  of  which  they  consist  exist  in  this  state  of 
combination  in  the  living  plant  will  be  considered  hereafter,  in  the  mean 
time  it  may  be  stated  as  certain  that  they  are  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance not  only  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  plants  themselves,  but  also 
to  their  nutritive  qualities  when  eaten  by  animals  for  food. 

These  phosphates  are  occasionally,  perhaps  very  generally,  present 
in  the  soil  in  minute  quantities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  could  they  be  applied  to  the  land  in  a  sufficiently  economical  form, 
they  would  in  many  cases  act  in  a  most  favourable  manner  upon  vege- 
tation. They  are  contained  in  urine  and  other  animal  manures,  and  to 
their  presence  a  portion  of  the  efficacy  of  these  manures  is  to  be  ascribed. 

VI. — SODIUM,  SODA,  CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHU- 
BET  OF  SODIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM. 

1°.  Chloride  of  Sodium,  common  or  sea  salt,  exists  abundantly  in  sea 
water,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  in  the  form  either  of  in- 
crustations on  the  surface  or  of  sohd  beds  or  masses  at  considerable  deptlis. 
The  rock  salt  of  Cheshire  is  a  well  known  example  of  this  latter  mode 
of  occurreuce. " 

Common  salt  may  also  be  detected  in  nearly  all  soils,  if  is  found  in 
the  ashes  of  all  plants,  but  especially  and  in  large  quantity  in  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  (kelp),  and  is  sometimes  borne  with  the  spray  of  the  sea  to 
great  distances  inland,  when  the  winds  blow  strong,  and  the  waves  are 
high  and  broken. 

On  some  rocky  shores,  as  on  that  between  Berwick  and  Dunbar,  the 
spray  may  be  seen  occasionally  moving  up  the  little  coves  and  inlets  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  mist  driving  before  the  wind,  and  the  saline  matter 
has  been  known  to  traverse  nearly  half  the  breadth  of  the  island  before 
it  was  entirely  deposited  from  the  air. 

It  is  iaipossible  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  saline  matter  of  sea  water 
may  in  this  way  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  sea-girt  land  like  ours ; 
but  two  things  are  certain — that  those' places  which  are  nearer  the  sea 
will  receive  a  greater,  and  those  more  inland  a  lesser,  portion ;  and  that 
those  coasts  on  which  sea  winds  prevail  will  be  more  largely  and  more 
frequently  visited  than  those  on  which  land  winds  are  more  commonly 
experienced. 

It  is  well  known  thr.t  common  salt  has  been  employed  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  vegatation,  and  in  no  coim- 
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Iry  perhaps  in  larger  quantity  or  more  extensively  than  in  England. 
That  it  has  often  failed  to  benefit  the  land  in  particular  localities,  only 
shows  that  the  soil  ii.  those  places  already  contained  a  natural  supply  of 
this  compound  large  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  crops  which  grew 
upon  it.  The  facts  above  stated  as  to  the  influence  of  the  wind  in  top- 
dressing  the  exposed  coast-line  of  a  country  with  a  solution  of  salt,  may 
serve  as  an  important  guide  both  in  reference  to  the  places  in  which  it 
may  be  expected  to  benefit  the  land,  and  to  the  causes  of  its  failing  to 
do  so  in  particular  districts. 

2°.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  or  Glauber's  salt,  is  usually  manufactured  from 
common  salt  by  pouring  upon  it  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol), 
and  applying  heat.  Muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt,  so  called  by  the  old 
chemists,  because  thus  given  off  by  common  salt,)  is  given  off  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  and  sulphate  of  soda  remains  behind.  It  may  also  be 
prepared,  though  less  economically,  by  adding  (he  common  soda  of  the 
shops  to  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  any  effervescence  appears. 

This  well  known  salt  is  met  with  in  variable  quantity  in  the  ashes  of 
nearly  all  plants,  and  is  diffused  in  minute  proportion  through  most 
soils.  I  have  elsewhere  [see  Appendix,]  directed  your  attention  to  the 
beneficial  effect  which  it  has  been  observed  to  exercise  on  the  growth 
especially  of  such  plants  as  are  known  to  contain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  Among  these  are  red  clover,  vetches,  peas,  &c. 
And  as  this  salt  is  manufactured  largely  in  this  country,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  low  price  of  ten  shillings  a  cwt.  in  the  dry  state,*  I  have 
recommended  it  to  the  practical  farmer  as  likely  to  be  extensively  useful 
as  a  manure  for  certain  crops  and  on  certain  soils.  The  kind  of  crops 
and  soils  have,  as  yet  in  great  measure  to  be  determined  by  practical 
trials. — [See  the  results  of  Mr.  Fleming's  Experiments,  given  in  the 
Appendix.] 

3°.  Sulphuret  of  Sodium. — When  sulphate  of  soda  is  mixed  with 
saw-dust,  and  heated  in  a  furnace,  the  oxygen  of  the  salt  is  separated, 
and  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  produced.  By  a  similar  treatment  sulphate 
of  potash  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of  potassium.  These  compounds 
consist  of  suljjhur  and  metallic  sodium  or  potassium  only.  They  do 
not  occur  extensively  in  nature,  and  are  not  manufactured  for  sale;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  materially  promote  the  vege- 
tation of  such  plants  as  contain  much  sulphur  in  combination  with  pot- 
ash or  soda.  The  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  present  in  variable  quantity  in 
the  refuse  lime  of  the  alkali  works,  already  spoken  of,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  other  substances  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  in  contri- 
bujing  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  pulse  and  clover  crops. 

4°  Carbonate  of  Soda. — I  have  described  the  above  compounds  of 
soda  before  mentioning  this  its  best  known  and  most  common  form,  be- 
cause they  are  all  steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  latter  is  usually  pre- 
pared from  common  salt,  by  the  soda  manufacturers. 

When  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  mixed  with  chalk  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  heated  in  a  furnace,  it  is  deprived  of  its  sulphur,  and  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  soda,  the  common  soda  of  the  shops. 

Tliis  well  known  salt,  now  sold  in  the  state  of  crystals,  [containing  62 

•  Not  in  crystals,  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  wlii  as  a  horse  medicine.  Tlioso 
trystala  contain  upwards  of  half  their  wcinht  (BS  per  cen;.)  of  water. 
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per  cen  of  watei,]  at  from  10s.  lo  12s.  a  cwt.,  has  not  as  yet  beeu  ex- 
tensively tried  as  a  means  of  pronnoting  vegetation.  The  lowness  of  i(,9 
price,  however,  and  the  fact  ihat  it  is  an  article  of  extensive  home  man- 
ufacture, conjoined  with  the  encouragement  we  derive-  from  theoretical 
considerations — all  unite  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  the  view  of  determining  its  real  value  to  the  practical 
agriculturist.  The  mode  in  which  theory  indicates  that  this  compound 
is  likely  to  act  in  promoting  vegetation — as  well  as  the  crops  to  which  it 
may  be  expected  to  be  especially  useful,  will  come  under  our  considera- 
tion hereafter. 

Besides  the  common  carbonate  of  soda  above  described,  and  which  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  is  manufactured  from  common  salt  to 
ihe  amount  of  30  or  40  thousand  tons  every  year,  there  occur  in  natuie 
two  other  compounds  of  soda  with  carbonic  acid,  in  which  the  latter 
substance  is  present  in  larger  quantity  than  in  the  soda  of  the  shops. 
The  sesqui-caihonaxe,  containing  one  half  more  carbonic  acid,  occurs  in 
the  soil  in  many  warm  climates  (Egypt,  India,  South  America,  &c.), 
and  at  Fezzan,  in  Africa,  is  met  with  as  a  mineral  deposit  of  such 
thickness  as  in  that  dry  climate  to  allow  of  its  being  employed  as  a 
building  stone. 

The  6i-carbonate  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  many  lakes,  in  Hunga- 
ry, in  Asia,  &c.,  and  in  many  springs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  ilo  doubt  that  the  waters  of  such  springs  are  fitted  to  promote  the 
fertility,  especially  of  pasture  land,  to  which  they  may  be  applied  either 
by  artificial  irrigation,  or  by  spontaneous  overflow  from  natural  outlets. 
Some  of  the  Harrowgate  waters  contain  a  sensible  quantity  of  this  bi- 
carbonate, and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-field,  a  bed  of 
rock  is  found,  at  various  depths,  the  springs  from  which  hold  in  solution 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  salt.  The  Holbeck  water  of  Leeds,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  West,  owes  its  softness  to  the  presence  of  this  carbonate, 
and  the  water  from  (he  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield 
is  occasionally  so  charged  with  it,  as  to  form  troublesome  saline  incrus- 
tations on  the  bottoms  of  the  steam  boilers.  Where  these  waters  occur 
in  sufficient  abundance,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  into  the 
rivers,  until  they  have  previously  been  employed  in  irrigating  the  land. 

It  has  occasionally  been  observed  that  natural  springs  in_some  locali- 
ties impart  a  degree  of  luxuriance  to  natural  pasture,  which  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  effect  of  a  constant  supply  of  water.  In 
such  cases,  the  springs  may  be  expected  to  contain  some  alkaline,  or 
other  mineral  ingredient,  which  the  soil  is  unable  to  supply  to  the  plants 
which  grow  upon  it,  either  in  sufficient  abundance,  or  with  sufficie-nt 
rapidity. 

5°.  Soda  or  Caustic  Soda. — When  a  solution  of  the  common  soda  of 
the  shops  is  boiled  with  quick-lime,  it  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  like  the  carbonate  of  potash  (p.  187)  is  brought  into  the  caustic  state. 
In  this  state  it  destroys  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and,  unless 
very  dilute,  is  injurious  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

When  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  mixed  with  quick-lime  in 
compost  heaps,  it  is  deprived  by  the  lime  of  a  portion  of  its  chlorine, 
and  is  partially  converted  into  this  caustic  soda.  The  action  of  the  soda 
in  this  state  is  similar  to  that  of  caustic  potash.     Not  only  does  it  readi- 
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ly  supply  soda  to  the  growing  plant,  to  wHch  soda  is  necessary,  but  it 
also  acts  upon  certain  other  substances  which  the  plants  require,  so  as 
to  render  them  soluble,  and  to  facilitate  their  entrance  into  the  roots  of 
plants.  To  the  presence  of  soda  in  this  caustic  state,  the  efficacy  of 
such  composts  of  common  salt  and  lime  in  promoting  vegetation,  is  in 
part  to  be  ascribed. 

6°.  Sodium  is  a  soft  metal  of  a  silver  white  colour,  and,  like  potassi- 
um, light  enough  to  float  upon  water.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  caustic 
soda  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  iron  filings.  It  takes  fire  upon 
water — though  not  so  readily  as  potassium — and  combines  with  its  oxy- 
gen to  form  soda.  In  the  metallic  state  it  is  notlmown  to  occur  in  na- 
ture, and,  therefore,  does  not  directly  act  upon  vegetation.  With  oxy- 
gen it  forms  soda, — with  chlorine,  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt), — 
and  with  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  sodium, — all  of  which,  as  already  stated, 
are  more  or  less  beneficial  to  vegetation. 

7°.  Phosphates  of  Soda. — ^Whenthe  common  soda  of  the  shops  isadded 
to  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  water,  till  effervescence  ceases,  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  phosphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and 
by  the  subsequent  addition  of  as  m  ueh  more  phosphoric  acid — &i-phos- 
phate.  These  salts  occur  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  ash  of  nearly 
all  plants ;  they  are  occasionally  also  detected  in  the  soil,  and  one  or 
other  of  them  is  almost  always  present  in  urine  and  other  animal  ma- 
nures. As  we  know  firom  theory  that  these  compounds  must  be  grate- 
ful to  plants,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  a  portion  of  the  efficacy  of  animal 
manures,  in  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  presence  of  these 
phosphates,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  phosphates  of  potash  (p.  190). 
They  are  not  known  to  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  any  large  quan- 
tity, neither  are  they  articles  of  manufacture,  hence  their  direct  action 
upon  vegetation  has  not  hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of  separate  ex- 
periment. 

VII. CALCIUM,    LIME,    CARBONATE    OP   LIME,    SULPHATE   OF   LIME,    NI 

TRATE    OP   LIME,  PHOSPHATES  OP  LIME,  CHLORIDE  OF  CALCIUM,  SUL- 
PHURET OF  CALCIUM. 

I''.  Carbonate  of  Lime. — Chalk,  marble,  and  nearly  all  the  lime 
stones  in  common  use,  are  varieties,  more  or  less  pure,  of  that  com 
pound  of  lime  with  carbonic  acid  which  is  known  to  chemists  as  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  occurs  of  various  colours  and  of  various  degrees  of 
hardness,  but  in  weight  the  compact  varieties  are  very  much  alike,  be 
ins  generally  a  little  more  than  2i  times  (2-7)  heavier  than  water. 
They  all  dissolve  with  effervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of 
salt),  and  by  the  bubbles  of  gas  which  are  seen  to  escape  when  a  drop 
of  this  acid  is  applied  to  them,  limestones  may  in  general  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  varieties  of  rock.  They  dissolve  slowly  also  in 
water  which  holds  carbonic  acid  in  solution ;  and  hence  the  springs 
which  issue  from  the  neighbourhood  of  deposits  of  limestone  are  gene- 
rally charged  in  a  high  degree  with  this  mineral  substance. 

The  value  of  thiscarbonateof  lime  in  rendering  a  soil  capable  of  pro- 
ducing and  sustaining  a  luxuriant  vegetation  depends,  in  part,  it  is  true. 
on  the  necessity  of  a  certain  proportion  of  lime  to  jjie  growtli  and  full 
developeraent  of  the  several  partsof  neariy  all  plants,  but  it  performs  also 
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othci  important  offices,  which  we  shall  hereafter  Lave  occasion  mow 
fully  to  consider. 

2°.  Lime  or  Quick-lime. — When  limestone  is  burned  along  with  coal 
or  wood  in  kilns  so  constructed  that  a  current  of  air  can  pass  freely  through 
the^,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  oflf,  and  the  lime  alone  remains.  In 
this  state  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  burned  or  quick-\ane, 
from  its  caustic  qualities,  and  is  found  to  have  lost  nearly  44  per  cent,  of 
its  original  weight. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  quick-lime  is  its  strong  tendency  to 
combine  with  water  This  is  displayed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  this 
liquid  is  drunk  in  bj  ne  lime  in  the  act  of  slaking,  and  by  the  great  heat 
which  is  at  the  same  time  developed.  Slaked  lime  is  a  compound  of 
lime  with  water,  and  by  chemists  is  called  a  hydrate  of  lime.  It  con- 
tains 24  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water. 

The  action  of  quick-lime  upon  the  land  is  one  of  the  most  important 
which  presents  itself  to  the  observation  of  the  practical  agriculturist. 
Among  other  effects  produced  by  it  is  that  of  hastening  the  decomposi 
tion  of  vegetable  matter  either  in  the  soil  or  in  compost  heaps ;  but  this 
effect  is  materially  promoted  by^f  it  be  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
— the  presence  of  air  and  moisture.  By  this  decomposition  carbonic 
acid  and  other  compound  substances  are  produced,  which  the  roots  are 
capable  of  absorbing  and  converting  into  the  food  of  plants. 

In  this  caustic  state  lime  does  not  occur  in  nature,  nor  when  exposed 
to  the  air  does  it  long  remain  in  this  state.  It  gradually  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  again  converted  into  carbonate.  This 
change  takes  place  more  or  less  rapidly  in  all  cases  where  quick-lime  is 
applied  to  the  land,  but  the  benefits  arising  from  burning  the  lime  do  not 
disappear  when  it  is  thus  reconverted  into  carbonate.  On  the  contrary, 
the  state  of  very  fine  pov/der,  into  which  quick-lime  falls  on  slaking, 
enables  the  carbonate  of  lime,  subsequently  formed,  to  be  intermixed 
with  the  soil  in  a  much  more  minute  state  of  division  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  any  mechanical  means.  This  we  shall  hereafter  see  to  be  a 
most  important  fact,  when  we  come  lo  study  in  more  detail  the  theory 
of  the  action  of  lime  in  the  several  states  of  combination,  and  under  the 
varied  conditions  in  which  it  is  etnployed  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  land. 

3°.  Calcium  is  a  silver-white  metal,  which,  by  its  union  with  oxygen, 
forms  lime.  It  is  not  known  to  exist  in  nature  in  an  uncombined  state, 
is  prepared  artificially  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  therefore  exercises 
no  direct  action  on  vegetable  growth. 

4°.  Chloride  of  Calcium. — When  chalk  or  qnick-lime  is  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  obtained.  This  solu- 
tion occurs  in  sea-water,  in  the  refuse  (mother-liquor)  of  the  salt-pans, 
and  is  allowed  to  flow  away  in  large  quantities  as  a  waste  from  certain 
chemical  works.  I  have  elsewhere  slated  the  effects  it  has  been  oh 
served  to  produce  upon  vegetable  growth,  [see  Appendix,]  and  have  re- 
commended the  propriety  of  making  experiments  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering useful  some  of  those  materials  which  in  our  manufactories  are 
aow  suffered  largely  to  run  to  waste. 

■5°.  Sulji'huret  of  Calcium  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  calciuiEj 
which  mav  be  form'ed  by  heating  together  chalk  and  sulphur  in  a  covered 
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crucioxe  It  is  sometimes  produced  in  nature,  wbere  moist  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  allowed  to  ferment  in  the  presence  of 
gypsum ;  it  may  sometimes  also  be  detected  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  waters 
of  mineral  springs,  and  is  contained  largely  in  tbe  recent  refuse  heaps 
Df  the  alkali  works.  Like  the  sulphurets  of  potassium  and  sodium,  al- 
ready described,  it  is  fitted,  when  judiciously  applied,  to  promote  the* 
growth  especially  of  those  plants  in  which  sulphur  has  been  recognized 
as  a  necessary  constituent. 

6°.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  or  gypsum,  is  a  well  known  white  crystalline 
or  earthy  compound,,  which  occurs  as  an  abundant  mineral  deposit  in 
numerous  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  present  in  many  soils,  is  contained 
in  the  waters  which  percolate  through  such  soils,  and  in  those  of  springs 
which  ascend  from  rocky  beds  in  which  gypsum  exists,  and  is  detect-' 
ed  in  sensible  proportions  in  the  ashes  of  many  cultivated  plants.  It 
is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  and  in  some  countries  not  less  ex- 
tensively as  a  means  of  promoting  the  fertility  of  the  land. — [See  Appen- 
dix, p.  1.] 

The  gypsum  of  commerce  contains  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  water,  which  it  loses  entirely  on  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  In 
some  countries,  a  variety  which  is  almost  entirely  free  from  water  oc- 
curs in  rocky  masses,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anhydrite. 

Gypsum,  when  burned,  has  the  property  of  being  reduced  with  great 
ease  into  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  This  powder,  however, 
combines  so  readily  with  the  21  per  cent,  of  water  it  had  previously  lost, 
that  if  it  be  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste  so  thin  that  it  can 
be  poured  int«  a  mould,  it  sets  and  hardens  m  a  few  minutes  into  a  solid 
mass.  In  this  way  burned  gypsum  is  employed  in  making  plaster  casts 
and  cornices. 

Burned  gypsum  consists  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  only — in  the  pro- 
portions of  41i  of  the  former,  to  58i  of  the  latter.  Its  use  as  a  manure, 
therefore,  will  be  specially  to  promote  the  growth  of  those  plants  by 
which  these  two  substances  are  more  abundantly  required,  and  upon 
soils  in  which  they  are  already  present  in  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion. 

7°.  Nitrate  of  Lime. — The  production  of  nhrate  of  lime  in  artificial 
nitre-beds,  on  old  walls,  and  on  the  sides  of  caves  and  collars,  especially 
in  damp  situations,  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  Lecture  VIII.,  [p. 
161.]  It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  dissolving  common  limestone  in 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It  constitutes  a  \^hite  mass, 
which  rapidly  attracts  water  from  the  air,  and  runs  to  a  liquid.  It  ia 
produced  naturally,  and  exists,  as  I  believe,  in  soils  containing  lime, 
more  commonly  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.  Its  extreme  solubili- 
ty in  water,  however,  renders  it  Vable  to  be  carried  downwards  into  the 
lower  portions  of  the  soil  by  eveiy  shower  of  rain — or  to  be  actually 
washed  away,  when  long  continued  wet  weather  prevails. 

When  heated  to  dull  redness  with  vegetable  matter,  tbe  nitrate  Of 
lime  is  decomposed,  and  is  converted  into  carbonate,  or  when  exposed 
alone  to  a  bright  red  heat,  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  and  quick-lime 
alone  remains.  Hence  where  it  really  exists  in  plants,  it  ca;)not  be  de- 
tected in  the  ash,-- and  Wjm  present  in  soils,  it  must  be  sfparated  by 
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■^'ashing  t''-tm  in  water,  before  they  are  exposed  to  a  heat  sufEcient  to 
burn  awp.y  the  organic  matter  they  contain. 

The  rtetails  already  entered  into  in  the  preceding  lecture  (pp.  159  to 
163)  rfgarding  the  general  action  of  nitric  acid,  in  promoting  the  natural 
vegel'ition  of  the  globe,  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  here  on  the 
nperial  action  of  its  compound  with  lime — more  particularly  as  the  entire 
'rfiljgct  of  the  action  of  lime  upon  tbe  land  will  hereafter  demand  from 
»  a  separate  consideration. 

The  nitrate  of  lime  cannot,  as  yet,  be  formed  by  art,  at  a  sufficiently 
:heap  rate  to  allow  of  its  being  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  agricul- 
turist. 

Phosphates  of  lAme. — Lime  combines  with  phosphoric  acid  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  forming  as  many  different  compounds.  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  important  and  abundant  in  nature,  certainly  the  most  use- 
ful to  the  agriculturist,  is  the  earth  of  hones.  It  will  be  necessary,  how 
ever,  to  advert  shortly  to  two  others,  with  the  existence  of  which  it  is 
important  for  us  to  be  acquainted. 

A.  Earth  of  Bones  is  the  name  given  to  the  white  earthy  skeleton  that 
remains  when  the  bones  of  animals  are  burned  in  an  open  fire  until 
every  thing  combustible  has  disappeared.  This  earthy  matter  consists 
chiefly  of  a  peculiar  phosphate  of  lime,  composed  of  5  li  per  cent,  of 
lime,  and  48i  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  compound  exists  ready  formed 
in  the  bones  of  all  animals,  and  is  the  substance  selected  in  the  economy 
of  nature  to  impart  to  them  their  strength  and  solidity.  It  is  found  in 
smaller  quantity  in  those  of  young  animals,  while  they  are  soft,  and 
cartilaginous, — and  the  softening  of  the  bones,  which  in  after-life  occurs 
as  the  result  of  disease,  is  caused  by  the  unnatural  abstraction  of  a  greater 
portion  of  this  earthy  matter  than  is  replaced  by  the  food. 

This  earthy  phosphate  constitutes  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  dried  bones 
of  the  ox,  is  present  in  lesser  quantity  in  the  horns,  hoofs  and  nails,  and 
is  never  absent  even  from  the  flesh  and  blood  of  healthy  animals.  It 
exists  in  the  seed  of  many  plants,  in  all  the  varieties  of  grain  wliich  are 
extensively  cultivated  for  food,  and  in  the  ashes  of  most  common  plants. 
The  ashes  of  leguminous,  cruciferous,  and  composite  plants,  are  es- 
pecially rich  in  this  compound. 

If  we  consider  that  when  animals  die,  their  bones  are  chiefly  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  that  over  the  entire  globe,  animal  life  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms,  prevails,  we  shall  not  be  surjjrised  that,  in  nlmost  every  soil, 
the  earth  of  bones  should  be  found  to  exist  in  greater  or  less  abundance.- 
Nor  can  we  have  any  difficulty  in  conceiving,  if  such  be  the  case, 
whence  plants  draw  their  constant  and  necessary  supplies  of  this 
substance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  of  this  comjiound,  as  of  all  the  others  we 
have  yet  spoken  of,  as  occurring  in,  and  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of, 
vegetables, — that  some  soils  contain  it  in  greater  abundance  than  others, 
and  that  from  some  soils,  iherefore,  certain  plants  will  not  readily  obtain 
as  much  of  this  substance  as  they  require.  This  is  the  natural  principle 
on  which  the  use  of  bone-dust  as  a  manure  chiefly  depends. 

Hence  of  two  marls  both  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  that  will  be 
:ri3st  useful  to  the  land  whicl;  contains  also,  as  many  do,  a  notable  por- 
tion of  phosohate  of  lime :  ai  j   of  two  limestones,  that  will  be  preferred 
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in  an  agricultural  district  in  whicli  animal  lemnins  most  abound.  1 
shall  lave  occasion  to  illustrate  this  point  more  fully,  when  in  a  subse- 
quen ;  lecture  I  come  to  explain  the  natural  origin  of  soils,  and  to  trace 
their  chemical  constituents  to  the  several  rocky  masses  from  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  derived. 

Before  dismissing  this  topic,  however,  thure  are  one  or  two  proper- 
ties of  this  bone  earth  which  are  of  practical  importance,  and  to  whicli, 
therefore,  I  must  shortly  request  your  attention.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
or  in  solutions  of  soda  or  potash,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  such  as 
the  nitric  or  muriatic,  and  also,  though  less  easily  and  abundantly,  in 
common  vinegar.  It  exists  in  milk,  and  is  supposed  to  be  held  in  solu- 
tion by  a  peculiar  acid  found  in  this  liquid,  and  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  o{lactic  acid  (acid  of  milk). 

It  is  slightly  soluble  also  in  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  qf  rtain 
other  organic  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these 
acids  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  rendered  capable  of  entering  into  the  roots 
of  plants.  Wherever  vegetable  matter  exists,  and  is  undergoing  decay 
in  the  soil,  llie  water  makes  its  way  to  the  roots  more  or  less  laden  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  bear  along  with  it  not  only  common 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  lecture  (p.  47),  but 
also  such  a  portion  of  phosphate  as  may  aid  in  supplying  this  necessary 
food  to  the  growing  plant.* 

In  the  bones  of  animals  the  phosphate  is  associated  with  animal  gela- 
tine, which  can  be  partially  extracted  by  boiling  bones  in  water  under 
a  liigh  pressure.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  phosphate, 
when  in  a  minute  state  of  division-,  is  slightly  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  and  hence  bones,  from  which  the  jelly  has  been  partially  ex 
tracted  by  boiling,  will  be  deprived  of  a  certain  proportion  of  their  earthy 
matter  also.  They  will  have  lost  their  gelatine,  however,  in  a  greater 
proportion,  and  hence,  if  again  thoroughly  dried,  they  will  contain  a 
larger  per-centage  of  bone  earth  than  when  in  their  natural  state.  In 
this  country,  bones  are  seldom  boiled,  I  believe,  either  for  the  jelly  they 
give,  or  as  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  glue,  though 
in  certain  localities  they  are  so  treated  in  open  vessels  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  Such  boiled  bones  are  said  to  act  more 
quickly  when  applied  to  the  land,  but  to  be  less  permanent  in  their  ef- 
fects. This  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  their  not  being  so  perfectly  dry  as 
the  unboiled  bones.  Being  thus  moist,  they  will  contain,  in  the  same 
weight,  a  comparatively  smaller  quantity  both  of  the  animal  gelatine 

*  If  to  aaolution  of  bone  earth  in  muriatic  acid  (spirit  ofsalt),  liquid  ammonia  (liartsliom) 
be  added,  tiie  solution  will  beeome  milky^  and  a  white  powder  will  fall,  which  is  the  earth 
of  boijes  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  division.  If  this  powder  be  washed  by  repeated  ai!U- 
Bions  of  pure  water,  and  be  afterwards  well  shaken  with  water  which  is  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  or  Ihroi^h  which  a  current  of  this  gas  is  made  to  pass,  a  sensible  portion  of  the 
phosphate  will  be  found  to  be  takemip  by  the  water.  This  will  appear  on  decanting  th« 
solution  and  eraporating  it  to  dryness,  when  a  quantity  of  the  white  powder  will  remain  -be. 
hind.  The  mean  of  10  experiments  made  in  this  way  gave  me  30  grains  for  the  qutuitity  of 
phosphate  taken  up  by  an  imperial  gallon  of  water.  What  takes  place  in  this  way  in  out 
hands,  happens  also  in  the  soil.  Not  only  does  that  which  enters  the  root  bear  with  it  a  pop 
tion  of  this  compound  where  it  exists  in  the  soil,  but  the  superabundant  water  also  which 
rung  off  the  surlace  or  sinks  through  to  tlie  drains,  carries  with  it  to  the  rivers  in  its  cour.«w 
a  still  larger  quantity  :S  this  soluble  compound,  and  thus  gradually  lessens  that  supply  of 
phosphate  whicb.  eitha;  e2tists  naturally  in  the  soil,  or  has  been  added  as  a  manure  by  tha 
practical  agricuU  '^ist. 
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and  of  the  earthy  phosphate,  while  they  will  also  be  more  susceptible  of 
speedy  decomposition  when  buried  in  the  soil.* 

In  solutions  of  common  salt  and  of  sal-ammoniac,  the  earth  of  bones 
is  also  slightly  soluble,  and  cases  may  occur  where  the  presence  of 
these  compounds  in  the  soil  may  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  earthy 
phosphate  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

B.  Add  or  Bl- Phosphate  of  Lime. — When  burned  bones  are  reduced 
to  powder,  and  digested  in  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  diluted  with 
once  or  twice  its  weight  of  water,  the  acid  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
lime,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  while  the  remainder  of  the 
lime  and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  are  dissolved.  The  solution, 
therefore,  contains  an  add  phosphate  of  lime,  or  one  in  which  the  phos- 
phoric acid  exists,  in  much  larger  quantity  than  in  the  earth  of  bones. 
The  tsue  bi-phosphale,  ^hen  free  from  water,  consists  of  714  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  28i  of  lime.  It  exists  in  the  urine  of  most  animals,  and 
is  therefore  an  important  constituent  of  liquid  manures  of  animal  origin. 

If  the  mixture  of  gypsum  and  acid  phosphate,  above  described,  be 
largely  diluted  with  water,  it  will  form  a  most  valuable  liquid  manure, 
especially  for  grass  land,  and  for  crops  of  rising  corn.  In  this  liquid 
state,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  diffuse  itself  easily  and  perfectly  through- 
put the  soil,  and  there"  will  speedily  lose  its  acid  character  by  combining 
with  one  or  other  of  the  basic\  substances,  almost  always  present  in 
every  variety  of  land. 

Or  if  to  the  solution,  before  it  is  applied  to  llie  land,  a  quantity  of  pearl- 
ajsh  be  added  until  it  begin  to  turn  milky,  a  mixture  of  the  phosphates 
with  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  of  potash  will  be  obtained,  or — ^if  soda  be 
added  instead  of  potash — of  the  phosphates  with  the  sulphates  of  lime 
and  of  soda;  either  of  which  mixtures  will  be  stiU  more  efficacious 
upon  the  land,  than  the  solution  of  the  acid  phosphates  alone. 

Or  to  the  solation  of  bones  in  the  acid,  the  potash  or  soda  may  be  added 
without  further  dilution,  and  the  whole  then  dried  up  by  the  addition  of 
charcoal  powder,  or  even  of  vegetable  mould,  till  it  is  in  a  sufficiently 
dry  state  to  be  scattered  with  the  hand  as  a  top-dressing,  or  buried  in 
the  land  by  means  of  a  drill. 

I  have  above  alluded  to  the  employment  of  bones  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  manufacture  of  glue.  For  this  purpose  the  broken  bones 
are  digested  in  weak  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  eartliy  matter  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  gelatine  left  behind.  The  gelatinous  skeleton  is  boiled 
down  for  glue,  and  the  solution  of  the  bone  earth  is  thrown  away.  This 
solution  contains  a  mixture  of  the  add  phosphate  of  lime  with  chloride 
of  calcium, — and  might  be  used  up  in  any  of  the  ways  above  described, 
with  manifest  benefit  to  the  land.  The  glue  prepared  by  this  metliod, 
however,  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality,  and  as  the  process  is  not  adopt- 
ed in  this  countiy,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  economical  application 
of  this  waste  material  is  not  likely  to  be  often  presented  to  the  English 
farmer. 

•  The  relative  value  of  crushed  bonss  in  these  two  states,  is  indicated  by  the  price  of  Iha 
■jnboiled  being  about  7  guineas,  while  that  of  boiled  is  only  about  4  guineas  a  Ion. 

t  This  word  has  already  been  used  and  explained— it  is  applied  to  potash,  soda,  ammonia, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  other  substances,  wliich  have  the  property  of  combining  wiUi  acids  (sul- 
Bhuric,  nitric,  &c.)  and  of  thus  neutralizing  them,  or  denriviJiiig  Siem  of  their  acid  ciuaJUles 
and  elfdctj.  ' 
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C.  Native  Phosphate  of  Lime  or  Apatite. — In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
a  hard  mineral  substance,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Apatite, 
occurs  in  considerable  quantity.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  differs  but  slightly  in  its  constitution  from  the  earth  of  bones, 
— ^containing  54-1  per  cent,  of  lime,  while  the  latter  contains  only  51i  per 
cent.  The  composition  of  this  mineral  would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to 
possess  a  favourable  action  upon  vegetation,  and  this  anticipation  has 
been  confirmed  by  some  experiments  made  with  it  on  a  limited  scale  by 
Sprengel. — l^Che^nie,  I.,  p.  64.] 

It  occurs  occasionally  in  mineral  veins,  especially  such  as  are  found 
in  the  granitic  and  slate  rocks.  Masses  of  it  are  met  with  in  Cumber- 
land, in  Cornwall,  in  Finland,  in  the  iron  mines  of  Arendahl  in  Nor- 
way, and  in  many  other  localities.  A  variety  of  it  distinguished  by  the 
name  oi phosphorite  is  said  to  form  beds  at  Schlaehenwalde  in  Bohemia,- 
and  in  the  province'  of  Estremadura  in  Spain.  From  the  last  of  these 
localities  being  the  most  accessible,  the  time  may  come  when  the  high 
price  of  bones  may  induce  our  enterprising  merchants  to  import  it,  for 
th3  purpose  of  being  employed  in  a  finely  powdered  state  as  a  fertilizer 
of  the  land. 


LECTURE  X. 

tnorguiic  cnnsUtucn  J  of  plants  continued.—Magnesia,  Alumina,  Silica,  and  the  Oxides  of . 
Iron  and  Manganese.— Tabular  view  of  tho  constitution  of  the  inorganic  substances  de. 
scribed.— Proportions  in  which  these  several  subBtance?  are  found  in  the  plants  cultivated 
for  food.— Extent  to  which  these  plants  exhaust  the  soil  of  inorganic  vegetable  food.— State 
in  which  tl.c  inorganic  elements  exist  in  plants. 

§  1.  Inorganic  constituents  of  plants  continued. 

VIII. — MAGNESIUM,    MAGNESIA,  CARBON'ATE,  SniPHATE,    NITRATE,  AND 
PHOSPHATE    OF   MAGNESIA,    CHLORIDE    OP   MAGNESIUM. 

1°.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  a  tasteless  earthy  compound,  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  forms  rocky  masses  and  veins  of  considerable 
height  and  thickness.  It  occurs  more  largely,  however,  in  connection 
with  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  magnesian  limestones,  so  welllinown  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  England, — and  in  similar  rocks,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  dolomites  or  of  dolomitic  limestones,  in  va- 
rious countries  of  Europe.  The  pure," exceedingly  light,  white  magne- 
sia of  the  shops,  is  partly  exti  acted  from  the  magnesian  limestone,  and 
partly  from  the  mother  liquor  of  the  salt  pans,  which  generally  contains 
much  magnesia. 

When  pure  and  dry,  carbonate  of  magnesia  consists  of  433-  of  magne- 
sia, and  51§  of  carbonic  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  diluted  acids  (sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  and  acetic,)  the  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  time  esca- 
ping with  efTervescence. 

Existing  as  it  does  in  many  solid  rocks,  this  carbonate  of  magnesia 
may  be  expected  to  be  present  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  found  in  the  ashes  of 
many  plants.  Of  the  ashes  of  some  parts  of  plants  it  constitutes  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  weight. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  finely  divided  state,  it  gradually  absorbs 
a  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its 
own  weight.  In  this  state,  it  dissolves  in  48  times  its  weight  of  water, 
though,  when  dry,  it  is  nearly  insoluble.  Like  carbonate  of  lime  it  is 
also  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  but  in  a  some- 
what greater  degree.  In  this  state  of  solution  it  may  be  readily  carried 
into  the  roots,  and  be  the  means  of  supplying  to  the  parts  of  living  ve- 
getables a  portion  of  that  magnesia  which  is  necessary  to  their  perfect 
growth. 

Soils  containing  much  of  this  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  said  to  be 
highly  absorbent  of  moisture,  and  to  this  cause  is  ascribed  the  coldness  of 
such  soils. — [Sprengel,  Chemie,  I.,  p.  645.]  This  opiraon  is,  however, 
open  to  doubt. 

2°.  Magnesia  or  Caustic  Magnesia,  the  calcined  magnesia  of  the 
shops. — When  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  heated  to  redness  in  the 
open  air,  it  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid  much  more  readily  than  lime 
does,  and  is  brought,  into  the  state  of  pure  or  caustic  magnesia.  In  this 
state  it  does  not  occur  in  nature,  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  com- 
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bination  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  water.  When  magnesian  limo' 
stones  or  dolomites  are  burned,  the  quick-lime  obtained  often  contains 
caustic  magnesia  also  in  considerable  quantity.  This  mixture  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  land,  and,  as  is  well  known  in  many  parts  of 
England,  with  injurious  effects,  if  laid  on  in  too  large  quantities.  The 
cause  of  this  hot  or  burning  nature,  as  it  is  called,  of  magnesian  lime,  is 
not  Very  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I  shall,  however,  state  two  or  three 
facts,  which  may  assist  in  conducting  us  to  the  true  cause. 

_  1°.  Quick-lime  dissolves  in  750  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  the  or.> 
dmary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  while  pure  magnesia  requires 
5142  times  its  weight.  The  magnesia,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  injure 
living  plants  directly  by  entering  into  their  roots  in  its  caustic  state,  since 
lime  which  fs  seven  times  more  soluble  produces  no  injurious  effect. 

2°.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  experience,  that  magnesia  in  the  state, 
of  carbonate  is  but  slightly  injurious  to  the  land  ;  some  deny  that  in  this 
state  it  has  any  injurious  effect  at  all.  This  I  fear  is  doubtful ;  we  may 
infer,  however,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  it  is  from  some 
property  possessed  by  magnesia  in  the  caustic  state,'  and  not  possessed, 
or  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  either  by  quick-lime  or  by  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  that  its  evil  influence  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

3°.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  quick-lime  speedily  absorbs  water  and 
•  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  forming  first  a  hydrate*  in  fine  powder,  and 
(hen  a  carbonate.  Caustic  magnesia  absorbs  both  of  these  more  slowly 
than  lime  does,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  or  when  mixed  with  it, 
must  absorb  them  more  slowly  still,  since  the  lime  will  seize  on  the 
greater  portion  of  the  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  which  exists  in  the  air, 
immediately  surrounding  both.  When  slaked  in  the  air  also,  the  lime 
may  be  transformed  in  great  part  into  carbonate,  while  the  magnesia 
still  remains  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  it  is  a  property  of  this  hydrate 
to  attract  carbonic  acid  more  feebly  and  slowly,  even  than  the  newly 
burned  magnesia  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln.  Hence  when  buried  in  the 
soil,  after  the  lime  has  become  nearly  all  transformed  into  carbonate,  the 
magnesia  may  still  be  all  either  in  the  dry  caustic  state,  or  in  that  of  a 
hydrate  only. 

4°.  Now  there  exist  in  the  soil,  and  probably  are  exuded  from  the 
living  roots,  various  acid  substances,  both  of  organic  and  of  inorganic 
origin,  which  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  lime,  when  applied  to  the  land, 
to  combine  with  and  render  innoxious.  But  these  acid  compounds  unite 
rather  with  the  caustic  magnesia,  than  with  the  lime  which  is  already 
in  combination  with  carbonic  acid — and  fbiva.saUs,\  which  generally  are 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  compounds  of  lime  with  the  same 
acids.  Hence  the  water  that  goes  to  the  roots  roaches  them  more  or 
less  loaded  with  magnesian  salts,  and  carries  into  the  vegetable  circula- 
tion more  magnesia  than  is  consistent  with  the  healthy  growth  of  tlic 
plant. 

It  is  hazardous  to  reason  from  the  phenomena  of  animal  to  those  of 

'  Compounds  of  substances  with  water  are  called  hydrates  (from  the  Greek  worj  for  wa 
ter.)  Thus  slaked  lime,  a  compound  of  lime  with  water,  is  calledJiydrate  of  lime — and  the 
native  compound  of  magnesia  with  water,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  called  hydrate  of  mag- 
nasia. 

i  Compounds  of  the  Asses, — potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c., — with  arids,— sulphu/»c, 
muriatic,  nitric,  acetic  Ccc  vinegar),  fee.,--  are  called  aoMs. 
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vegetable  physiology,  yet  if  lirae  and  magnesia  have  the  powei  of  dif- 
fereotly  affecting  the  animal  economy,  why  may  they  not  also  very 
differently  affect  the  vegetable  economy  ?  And  since  in  the  same  cir- 
eamstances,  and  in  combination  with  the  substances  they  meet  with 
in  the  same  soils,  magnesia  is  capable  of  entering  more  largely  into 
a  plant  by  its  roots — may  not  magnesia  be  considered  capable  of  poi- 
soning a  planT,  whea  lime  in  the  same  condition  would  only  improve 
the  soil? 

I  have  said  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  magnesia  in  the  state  of 
carbonate  is  wholly  unhurtful  to  the  land.  This  doubt  rests  on  the  fact 
that  the  magnesia  retains  its  carbonic  acid  more  feebly  than  lime  does 
— and  therefore  its  carbonate  is  the  rftore  easily  decomposed  when  an 
acid  body  comes  in  contact  with  both.  Though,  therefore,  the  mag- 
nesian  carbonate  will  not  lay  hold  of  all  acid  matter  so  readily  and  surely 
as  caustic  magnesia  may,  still  occasions  may  occur  where  acid  matters 
being  abundant  in  the  soil,  so  much  carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  de- 
composed and  dissolved  as  to  render  the  water  absorbed  by  its  roots 
destructive  to  the  health  or  life  of  a  plant. 

In  reference  to  this  point,  however,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  magnesia  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  inorganic  food  most  necessary  to 
plants,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  it  in  the  soil  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
,he  growth  of  nearly  all  cjiltivated  plants,  and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  roots  in  too  large  a  quantity,  that  it  proves  injurious  to 
vegetable  life. 

5°.  Magnesium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  magnesia.  Little  is  known 
of  its  properties,  owing  to  the  dilRculty  of  preparing  it  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  It  is  a  white  metal,  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire  and  burns,  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  magnesia.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
nature  in  an  elementary  form,  and  therefore  is  not  supposed  directly  to 
influence  vegetation. 

6°.  Chloride  of  Magnesium. — When  calcined  or  carbonated  magne- 
feia  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
a  white  mass  is  obtained  which  is  a  chloride  of  magnesium,  consisting  of 
magnesium  and  clilorine  only.  This  compound  occurs  not  unfrequently 
in  the  soil,  associated  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  met  with  also  in 
the  asli  of  plants,  while  in  sea  water,  and  in  that  of  some  salt  lakes,  it 
exists  in  very  considerable  quantity.  Tlius  100  parts  of  the  water  of 
the  Atlantic  have  been  found  to  contain  3J  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
while  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  yields  about  24  parts  of  this  compound.* 
Hence  it  is  present  in  great  abundance  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  sail 
pans,  and  it  is  from  the  refuse  chloride  in  ihis  liquor  that  the  magnesia 
of  the  shops,  as  above  stated,  is  frequently  prepared. 

The  chloride  of  magnesium  has  not  hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of 
direct  experiment  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  land.  From  the  fact,  however, 
that  plants  require  much  magnesia  and  some  chlorine,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  cautiously  applied,  it  might  prove  beneficial  in  some  soils, 
and  especially  to  grain,  crops.  Its  extreme  solubility  in  water,  however, 
suggests  the  use  of  caution  in  its  application.     The  safest  method  is  to 

•  100  parts  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  conia.a  ajso  aimit  101  of  chlorido  of  calcium, 
ujd  ne&i^y  8  of  common  salt. 
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dissolve  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  young 
plant  by  means  of  a  water-cart.  In  this  way  the  refuse  of  tie  salt 
works  might,  in  some  localities,  be  made  available  to  useful  purposes. 

Tlie  chloride  of  magnesium  is  decomposed  both  by  quick-lime  and  by 
carbonate  of  lime ;  hf^nce  when  applied  to  a  soil  containing  lime  ir 
either  of  these  states,  i  iloride  of  calcium  and  caustic  or  carbonated  mag 
nesia  will  be  produced. 

7°.  Nitrate  of  Magnesia  is  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It  attracts  moisture  frotr 
the  air  with  great  rapidity,  and  runs  into  a  liquid. '  It  is  probably  formed 
naturally  in  soils  containing  magnesia,  in  the  same  way  as  nitrate  of 
lime  is  known  to  be  produced  in  soils  containing  lime.  [See  Lecture 
VIII.,  p.  159.]  No  direct  experiments  have  yet  been  made  as  to  its 
■effects  upon  vegetation  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove 
highly  beneficial,  could  it  be  procured  at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate  to  ad- 
mit of  its  economical  application  to  (he  land. 

8°.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia — the  common  Epsom  salts  of  the  shops — 
is  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
It  exists  in  nearly  all  soils  which  are  formed  from,  or  are  situated  in, 
the  neighbourhood  of  rocks  containing  magnesia.  In  some  soils  it  is  so 
abundant  that  in  dry  weather  it  forms  a  white  efflorescence  on  the  sur- 
face. This  has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  ani 
parts  of  Germany,  and  it  may  be  frequently  seen  in  warm  summer 
weather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham.* 

This  salt  has  been  found  by  Sprengel  to  act  upon  vegetation  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  gypsum  does,  and  on  the  same  kind  of  plants.  It 
must  be  used,  however,  in  smaller  quantity,  owing  to  its  great  solubili- 
ty. Its  higher  price  will  prevent  its  ever  being  substituted  for  gypsum, 
as  a  top-dressing  for  clover,  &c.,  but  it  is  worth  the  trial,  whether  corn 
plants,  the  grain  of  which  contains  much  magnesia,  might  not  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  sulphate — along  with 
such  other  substances  as  are  capable  of  yielding  the  remaining  constit- 
uents which  compose  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  grain.  Its  price  is  not 
too  high  to  admit  of  this  more  restricted  application. f 

9°.  Phosphate  of  Magnesia. — Magnesia  exists  in  combination  with 
phosphoric  acid,  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  all  animals,  though  not  so 
abundantly  as  the  phosphates  of  lime.  In  most  soils  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  probable  present  in  minute  quantity,  since  in  the  ashes  of  some 
varieties  of  grain  it  is  found  in  very  considerable  proportion. 

Its  action  upon  vegetation  has  never  been  tried  directly,  but  as  ii 
exists  in  urine,  and  in  most  animali  manures,  a  portion  of  their  efficac3' 
may  be  due  to  its  presence.  In  turf  ashes,  which  often  prove  a  valua- 
ble manure,  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  appreciable  quantity,  and  thoir 
beneficial  operation  in  such  cases  has  been  attributed  in  part  to  the  agen- 
cy of  this  phosphate. 

"  It  occasionally  collects  beneath  the  plaster  of  old  walls  in  Durham.  In  one  of  the  lower 
rooms  of  the  old  Exchequer  buildings,  1  found  it  forming  an  extensive  layer  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick,  beneath^  the' damp  plaster.  The  magnesia  is  derived  from  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, used  both  for  morrar  and  for  building  stone. 

t  Its  price  in  Newcasle  in  the  plate  of  crystals,  is  about  10s.  a  cwl.  The  impure  salt  col- 
lected at  (he  alum  worlts  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  might  be  obtained,  I  should  supj  ose,  for 
little  more  than  half  this  ^rice. 
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IX. — ALDMINIUM,    ALUMINA,    SULPHATE    AN1>    PHOSPHATE    ZT 
ALUMINA — ALUM. 

1°.  Aluminium  is  another  of  those  rare  and  little  known  metals,  tlw 
existence  of  which  was  established  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  In  combination 
with  oxygen  it  forms  alumina,  and  in  this  state  it  exists  in  such  abun- 
dance in  nature,  as  to  form  a  large  pction  of  the  entire  crust  of  iher 
globe. 

2°.  Alumina,  the  earth  of  Alum. — When  common  alum  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia  is  added  to 
it,  a  bulky  white  powder  falls,  which,  when  collected  on  a  filter,  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  nearly  pure  alumina.  This  substance  occurs  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  pure  state  oi:ly  in  some  rare  minerals,  such 
as  the  corundum,  the  sapphire,  and  the  ruby, — but  it  constitutes  a  large 
proportion  of  all  the  slaty  and  shaley  rocks.  It  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient also  of  all  clays  (pipe-clay  for  example)  and  clayey  soils,  which 
increase  in  tenacity  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alumina  they  contain. 

When  pure,  it  is  a  white  tasteless  earthy  substance,  which  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  has  a  density  of  2'00,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  caustic  potash  and  soda  and  in  most  acids,  at  least  when  new- 
ly thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  alum.  When  heated  to  redness, 
however,  it  becomes  hard  and  dense,  as  '"i  burned  clay  and  fire  bricks, 
and  can  then  only  be  dissolved  with  extreme  difficulty,  even  by  the 
strongest  acids.  Though  it  exists  so  largely  in  the  soil,  it  contributes 
but  little  in  a  direct  manner  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  The  ash  they 
leave  contains  in  general  but  a  very  small  per-centage  of  alumina,  as 
will  more  clearly  appear  hereafter, — the  principal  agency,  therefore,  of 
this  ingredient  of  the  soil  is  most  probably  of  an  indirect,  perhaps  of  a 
mechanical  kind. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  Lecture  (p.  23),  that  charcoal  has 
the  property  of  absorbing  gaseous  substances,  such  as  ammonia,  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  action  of  charcoal  powder,  in  promoting 
vegetation,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  this  property.  The 
same  property,  we  have  also  seen  (p.  136),  is  ascribed  to  gypsum,  and 
hence  its  fertilizing  action  has  been  explained  in  a  similar  way.  Alum- 
ina is  said  to  be  equally  absorbent  of  ammonia  ;  and  the  use  of  burned 
clay  as  a  top-dressing,  so  strongly  recommended  by  General  Beatson 
[New  System  of  Cultivation,  London,  1820,]  is  ascribed  to  its  power 
of  abstracting  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  fixing  it  in  the  soil  ready  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  rains  to  tlie  roots  of  the  plants  lliat  grow  upon  it  [Liebig, 
p.  90.]  It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  136,)  that  this  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  action  of  gyi«um  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  sole  cause — in 
the  case  of  alumina,  the  fact  of  its  absorbing  amraonfa  is  hypothetical,* 
and  therefore  the  explanation  founded  upon  this  fact  is  not  to  be  impli- 
citly relied  upon. 

3°.  Sulphate  of  Alumina. — When  alumina  is  digested  in  diluted  sul- 

Becanse  clays  of  many  varietiea— pipe-clay  for  example— contain  traces  of  ammonia, 
which  ihey  evolve  when  moistened  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,— it  is  inferred  that 
they  have  absorbed  this  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  The  same  inference  is  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  its  presence  in  oxide  of  iron.- [Licbig's  Organic  Clwmistry  applied  to  Agri- 
cultw-e,  p.  89.]— In  neither  case  does  the  inference  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary.  Much  of 
iie  ammonia- may  have  been  formed  in  the  soil,  during  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  itself,  or 
luring  tl'.odcoaT  of  vegetable  an :  inimal  substances.— See  above,  Lecture  Vill.  p.  158. 
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phutic  acid,  it  readily  dissolves,  and  forms  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina.  This  soljtion  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  and  almost 
peculiar  sweetish  astringent  taste.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  it  yields 
a  white  salt,  which  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  only,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  attracts  moisture  rapidly,  and  spontaneously  runs  to 
a  liquid.  This  salt  exists  in  some  soils,  especially  in  those  of  wet, 
marshy,  and  peaty  lands. 

No  experiments  have  yet  been  made  with  the  view  of  determining' its 
direct  influence  upon  vegetation. 

4°.  Phosphates  of  Alumina. — In  combination  with  phosphoric  acid, 
alumina  forms  one  compound  well  known  to  mineralogists,  by  the  name 
of  wavellite.  This  mineral,  however,  occurs  in  too  small  quantity  to  be 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  disseminated  in  some  form  or  other  throughout  our 
clayey  soils,  though  in  very  small  and  variable  quantity.  It  is  most 
probable  that  in  these  soils  a  portion  of  the  acid  at  least  is  in  combina- 
tion with  the  alumina  in  the  state  of  phosphate.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  analytical  chemistry  is  to  effect  a  perfect  separation  of  a 
small  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  from  alumina,  and  rigorously  to  esti-' 
mate  its  quantity ;  hence  in  the  greater  part  of  the  analyses  of  soils  hitherto 
published,  this  most  important  ingredient  in  a  fertile  soil  (the  phosphoric 
acid),  when  in  combination  with,  or  in  presence  of  alumina,  has  either 
been  altogether  neglected,  or  rudely  guessed  at,  or  indicated  by  a  rough 
approximation  only.  We  have  no  direct  proof,  therefore,  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  phosphates  of  alumina  exist  in  different  soils. 

5°.  Alum. — The  common  alum  of  the  shops  owes  its  well  known 
sweetish  astringent  taste  to  the  presence  of  the  above  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na. It  consists  in  100  parts  of  about  40  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  14  J  of 
potash,  [described  p.  189,]  and  45j  of  water.  Alum  is  formed  naturally 
on  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  especially  as  an  etflorescence  on 
certain  soils,  and  on  some  rocks  when  exposed  to  the  air, — as  on  the 
alum  shales  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  It  is  largely  manufactured  by  cal 
cining,  and  afterwards  washing  these  alum  shales. 

Aluna  has  not  been  extensively  tried  as  a  manure.  Its  composition 
however,  would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  thi 
growth  of  many  plants — while  the  price,  especially  of  the  lesspure  va- 
rieties, is  such  as  to  admit  of  its  being  applied  to  the  land  at  a  compara 
tively  small  cost.  From  some  experiments  made  on  a  small  scale 
Sprengel  considers  it  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  practical  agri 
culturist. 

X. — SILICA,  SILICON,  SILICATES  OF  POTASH,  OF  SODA,  OF  LIME,  tP 
MAGNESIA,  AND  OF  ALUMINA. 

1°.  Silica. — The  chief  ingredient  in  all  sand-stones  and  in  nearly  all 
sands  and  sandy  soils,  is  known  to  chemists  by  the  name  of  silica.  Flints 
are  nearly  pure  silex  or  silica — common  quartz  rock  is  another  form  of 
the  same  substance — while  the  colourless  and  more  or  less  transparent 
varieties  of  rock  crystal  and  chalcedony  present  it  in  a  state  of  almost 
perfect  purity.  It  exists  abundantly  in  almost  all  soils,  conslituting 
what  is  called  fheir  siliceous  portion,  and  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  all 
piairts  witho  •'.  exception,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  grasses.     Silica 
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is  without  colour,  taste,  ai  smell,  and  cannot  be  melted  by  the  strongest 
heat.  As  it  occurs  in  he  mineral  kingdom — in  the  state  of  flint,  of 
quartz,  or  of  sand — it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  either  cold  or 
hot,  does  not  dissolve  in  acid  and  very  slowly  in  alkaline  solutions. 
When  mixed  with  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  and  heated  in  a  crucible  to  a 
nigh  temperature,  it  melts  and  forms  a  glass.  Window  anA  plate  glass 
consists  chiefly  of  silica,  lime,  and  soda,  flint  glass  contains  litharge 
[oxide  of  lead]  in  place  of  the  lime.  But  though  the  various  forms  of 
more  or  less  pure  silica,  which  are  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
are  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  yet  it  sometimes  occurs  in  nature,  and 
can  readily  be  prepared  in  a  state  in  which  pure  water,  and  even  acid 
solutions,  will  take  it  up  in  considerable  quantity.  In  this  state  it  may 
be  obtained  by  reducing  crown-glaa  to  a  fine  powder,  and  digesting  it 
in  strong  muriatic  acid,  or  by  melting  quartz  sand  in  a  large  quantity  of 
potash  or  soda,  and  afterwards  trep'^ng  tlie  glass  that  is  formed  with  di- 
luted muriatic  acid. 

Silica  is  one  of  the  most  abunda.ii  substances  in  nature,  and  in  com 
bination  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  it  forms  a 
large  portion  of  all  the  so-called  crystalline  (granitic,  basaltic,  &c.) 
rocks.  The  compouuds  of  silica,  with  these  bases,  are  called  silicates. 
By  the  action  of  the  air,  and  other  causes,  these  silicates  undergo  decom- 
position, as  glass  does  when  digested  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  silica 
is  separated  in  the  soluble  state.  Hence  its  presence  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  waters  of  many  mineral  and  especially  hot  mineral 
springs,  and  in  appreciable  proportion  in  nearly  all  waters  that  rise  from 
any  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface,  or  have  made  their  way 
through  any  considerable  extent  of  soil. 

In  the  substance  of  living  vegetables  it  exists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
this  slate  of  combination — as  well  as  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  deli- 
cate tissue,  of  which  the  fibres  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  therefore 
expose  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  any  decomposing  agent,  or  of  any 
liquid  capable  of  dissolving  it.  In  the  compost  heaps  these  silicates . 
undergo  decomposition, — and  the  more  readily  the  less  they  have  been 
previously  dried,  or  the  greener  they  are, — and  the  silica  of  the  plant  is 
liberated  in  a  soluble  state.  Whether  or  not,  when  thus  liberated,  it 
will  be  carried,  uncombincd,  into  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  the  watei 
tliey  absorb,  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  potash  or  soda  in  the 
compost  or  in  the  soil,  and  upon  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be 
explained. 

2°.  Silicon  is  known  only  in  the  state  pf  a  dark  brown  powder,  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  met  with  in  nature  in  an  elementary  form,  and  is 
prepared  by  the  chemist  with  considerable  difiBculty.  When  heated  in 
the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  burns,  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  silica.  Silica,  therefore,  in  its  various  forms,  is  a  compound 
of  silicon  with  oxygen.  It  consists  of  48  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  52 
per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

3°.  Silicates  of  Potash  and  Soda. — When  finely  powdered  quartz, 
flint,  or  sand,  is  mixed  with  from  one-half  to  three  liraes  its  weight  of 
dry  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  cruci- 
ble, it  readily  unites  with  the  potash  or  soda,  and  forms  a  glass.  This 
glass  is  a  »i'Aca,t  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  silicates  of  potash  or  soda. 
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Silica  combines  wilh  these  alkalies*  in  vai-ious  proportions.  If  it  ba- 
lUelted  willi  much  potash,  the  glass  obtained  will  be  readily  soluble  in 
•water;  if  with  little,  the  silicate  which  is  formed  will  resist  the  action 
of  water  for  any  length  of  time.  Window  and  plate-glass  contain 
much  silicate  of  potash  or  soda.  A  large  quantity  of  alkali  renders 
these  varieties  of  glass  more  fusible  and  more  easily  worked,  but  at  the 
same  time  makes  them  more  susceptible  of  corrosion  or  tarnish  by  the 
action  of  the  air. 

The  insoluble  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  exist  also  in  Inany  mineral 
substances.  In  the  felspar  and  mica,  of  which  granite  in  a  great  mea- 
sure consists,  they  are  present  in  considerable  quantity.  The  former 
(felspar)  contains  one-third  of  its  weight  of  an  insoluble  silicate  of  potash, 
consisting  of  nearly  equal  weights  of  potash  and  silica.  In  the  variety 
called  albite  or  cleavelandite,  silicate  of  soda  alone  is  found,  while  in 
some  other  varieties  a  mixture  of  both  silicates  is  present.  In  mica  from 
12  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  same  silicate  of  potash  occurs,  but  soda  can 
rarely  be  detected  in  this  mineral.  The  trap-rocks  also  (whin,  basalt, 
green-stone),  so  abundant  in  many  parts  of  our  island,  consist  almost 
entirely  o{  silicates.  Among  these,,  however,  the  silicates  of  potash  and 
Boda  rarely  exceed  6  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  rock,  and 
are  often  entirely  absent. 

These  insoluble  silicates  also  exist  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  nearly 
all  plants.  They,  are  abundant  in  the  stems  of  the  grasses,  especially 
in  the  straw  of  the  cultivated  grains,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ash  which  is  left  when  these  stems  are  burned  [p.  178.] 

It  is  important  to  the  agriculturist  to  understand  the  relation  which 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  bears  to  these  alkaline  silicates  which 
occur  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdom.  Insoluble  as  they  are  in 
water,  they  are  slowly  decomposed  by  the  united  action  of  the  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  the  latter  taking  the  potash  or  soda  from  the 
silica,  and  forming  carbonates  of  these  bases.  In  consequence  of  this 
decomposition  the  rock  disintegrates  and  crumbles  down,  while  the  so- 
luble carbonate  is  washed  down  by  the  rains  or  mists,  and  is  borne  to 
the  lower  grounds  to  enrich  the  alluvial  and  other  soils,  or  is  carried  by 
the  rivers  to  the  sea. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  softer  felspar  of  some  of  the  Cornish  granites, 
this  decomposition  is  comparatively  rapid,  in  others,  as  in  the  Dartmoor 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  granites,  it  is  exceedingly  slow, — but  in  all 
cases  the  rock  crumbles  to  powder  long  before  the  whole  of  the  silicates 
are  decomposed,  so  that  jiotash  and  soda  are  always  present  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  granitic  soils,  and  will  continue  to  be  separated  from 
the  decaying  fragnaents  of  rock  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

But  the  silica  of  the  felspar,  or  mica,  or  zeoliticf  trap,  when  thus  de- 
prived of  the  potash  wilh  which  it  was  combined,  is  in  that  peculiar  state, 
in  which,  as  above  described  [p.  206],  it  is  capable  of  being  dissolved 
in  small  quantity  by  pure  water,  and  more  largely  by  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.     Hence  the  same  rains  or  mists  which  dis- 

'  Potasli,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  called  aUcalieSf  lime  and  magnesia  are  alkaline  earths. 
See  Lecture  in.,  p.  51,  ndte. 

t  The  trap-rocks  always  more  or  less  abound  in  zeaUtic  minerals;  of  which  there  is  a  great 
niiety,  and  in  wbicli  nearly  al  .he  alkali  preseii*.  in  Uiese  (trap)  mcEs  is  contained. 
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solve  llic  alkaline  carbonates  so  slowly  formed,  take  up  also  a  portion  of 
tlie  silica,  and  convey  it  in  a  state  of  solution  to  the  soils  or  to  the  rivers. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  dews  and  rains  which  fall  directly  from 
tlie  heavens,  few  of  the  supplies  of  water  by  which  plants  are  refreshed 
and  fed,  ever  reaih  their  roots  entirely  free  from  silica,  in  a  form  in 
which  it- can  readily  enter  into  their  roots,  and  be  appropriated  to  tlieir 
nourishment. 

In  the  farm-yard  and  the  compost-heap,  where  vegetable  matters  arc 
Undergoing  decomposition,  the  silicates  they  contain  undergo  similar  de- 
compositions, and,  by  similar  chemical  changes  their  silica  is  rendered 
soluble,  and  thus  fitted,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  again  to  minister  to 
the  wants  and  to  aid  the  growth  of  new  races  of  living  vegetables. 

4°.  Silicates  of  Lime. — A.  mixture  of  sand  or  flint  with  quick-lime 
readily  melts  and  forms  a  glassy  silicate  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
silicates  of  lime.  These  silicates  are  also  present  in  large  quantity  in 
window  and  plate-glass,  and  in  some  of  the  crystalline*  (granite  and 
trap)  rocks.  In  felspar  and  mica,  which  abound,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  alkaline  sihcates,  it  is  rare  that  any  lime  can  be  detected.  In  that 
variety  of  granite,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  syenite  is  given  by 
mineralogists,  hornblende  takes  tlie  place  of  mica,  and  some  varieties  of 
this  hornblende  contain  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  silicate  of  lime.  This 
silicate  (containing  38  per  cent,  of  lime)  is  almost  always  present  in  the 
basaltic  and  trap-rocks,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  augiticf  traps,  in  a 
proportion  much  larger  than  that  in  which  it  exists  in  the  unmixed  horn- 
blende. To  this  fact  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  relative  fertility  of  different  soils  and  the  causes  on  which 
the  difference  of  their  several  productive  powers  most  probably  depends. 

Silicates  of  lime  are  also  found  in  the  ash,  and  probably}  exist  in  the 
living  stem  and  leaves  of  plants. 

Like  the  similar  compounds  of  potash  and  Soda,  the  silicates  of  lime 
are  slowly  decomposed  by  the  united  agency  of  the  moisture  and  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
silica  is  set  at  liberty.  This  carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  the  rains  or 
dews  which  descend  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  [see  page  46,]  and  the 
same  waters  take  up  also  a  portion  of  the  soluble  silica  and  diffuse  both 
substances  uniformly  through  the  soil  in  which  the  decomposition  takes 
place,  or  bear  them  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  rivers  and  plains. 
The  sparing  but  constant  and  long-continued  supply  of  lime  thus  af- 
forded to  soils  which  rest  upon  decayed  trap,  or  which  are  wholly  made 
up  of  rotten  rock,  has  a  material  influence  upon  their  well-known  agri- 
cultural capabilities. 

5°.  Silicates  of  Magnesia. — In  combination  with  magnesia  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  silica  forms  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  those  common 
minerals  known  by  the  names  of  serpentine  and  talc.  In  hornblende 
also  and  augite,  silicates  of  magnesia  exist  in  considerable  quantity. 

'  So  called  because  the  minerals  of  which  they  consist  are  generally  in  a  eryataUized  statt 
t  Rocks  of  which  the  mineral  called  augite  forms  a  more  or  less  considerable  part. 
X  1  say  probalily,  becanse  if  uncombined  silica  be  present  in  hay  or  sti-aw  along  with  ca> 
bonate  or  oxalate  of  lime,  the  heat  employed  in  completely  burning  away  the  organic  matte: 
may  be  suffitwcRt  to  cause  the  lime  and  silica  to  unite  and  form  a  silicate  which  will  after- 
wards be  founj  ji  the  ash.  though  none  previously  *>Kisted  in  tho  stem. 
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They  must,  therefore,  be  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  soils 
which  are  directly  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  such  rocks.  Like 
the  silicates  of  lime,  however — though  more  slowly  than  these — they 
will  undergo  gradual  decomposition  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  aci  3s  produced  in  the  soil  by  vegetation 
and  by  the  decay  of  organic  mattt -.  The  magnesia,  like  the  lime,  will 
thus  be  gradually  brought  down,  in  a  state  of  solution  (p,  200),  from  the 
higher  grounds,  or  washed  out  of  the  soil,  till  at  length  it  may  wholly 
disappear  from  any  given  spot.* 

6°.  Silicates  of  Alumina. — SUir.a  combines  with  alumina  also  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  forming  silicates,  which  exist  abundantly  in  nature  in 
the  crystalline  rocks,  and  may  also,  like  the  other  silicates,  be  formed 
by  art.  Felspar,  mica,  hornblende,  and  the  augites,  which  abound  in 
the  trap-rocks,  all  contain  much  alumina  in  combination  with  silica,  and 
we  shall  probably  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth  in  assuming  that  up- 
wards of  one-half  by  weight  of  the  trap-rocks  in  general — as  well  as  of 
the  hornblendes,  micas,  and  felspars,  of  which  so  large  a  part  of  the 
granitic  rocks  is  composed — consists  of  silicates  of  alumina.  The  alu- 
mina itself  in  these  several  minerals  varies  from  11  to  38  per  cent.,  but 
generally  averages  about  20  per  cent,  of  their  entire  weight. 

These  silicates,  when  they  occur  alone,  unmixed  or  uncombined  with 
other  silicates,  decompose  very  slowly  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  disinte"!  ate,  however,  and  fall  to  powder,  when  the  alkaline  sili- 
cates with  wijith  they  are  associated  in  felspar,  &c.,  are  decomposed  and 
removed  by  atmospheric  causes.  In  this  way  the  deposits  of  porcelain 
clay,  so  common  in  Cornwall  and  in  other  countries,  have  been  pro- 
duced froin  the  disintegration  of  the  felspathic  rocks,  and  the  clayey  soils 
whichoccur  in  gf-anite  districts  have  not  unfrequenlly  had  a  similar  origiii. 

Wlien  contained  in  the  soil,  the  silicates  of  alumina  undergo  a  slow 
decora posi^on  from  the  action  of  the  various  acid  substancfes  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  A  portion  of  their  alumina  is  dissolved  and  separated  by 
these  acids,  and  in  this  soluble  slate  is  either  conveyed  to  the  roots  of 
plants  or  is  washed  from  the  soil  by  the  rains — or  by  the  waters  that 
arise  firom  beneath. 

The  ash  of  plants  contains  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  alumina, 
yet  even  this  small  quantity  they  cannot  derive  from  the  silicates  of  this 
substance,  since  these  are  all  insoluble  in  water — as  alumina  itself  is. 
They  obtain  it,  therefore,  from  some  of  those  soluble  compounds  of  alu- 
iiiina  of  which  I  have  s])oken  as  being  either  occasionally  present  (pp. 
■y(J4-5),  or  as  being  naturally  formed  in  the  soil. 


Ocneral  remarJcs  on  these  Silicates. — Of  all  these  silicates  it  may  be 
remarked  in  general — 

1°.  That  besides  existing  in  the  minerals  above-mentioned,  and  from 
which  they  are  conveyed  into  the  soil,lhey  are  also  slowly  formed  in  the 


'  1  am  indebted  to  tSlr  Ctiarles  Lemon  for  the  analysis  of  a  soil,  on  part  of  his  own  proper 
jr,  resting  on  serpentine,  and  tiearinff  oiity  Erica  vagam,  whicli  illnslxatesthe  statement  in 
the  text.    This  soil  consists  of  silica  70,  alumina  with  a  trace  of  gypsum  20,  oxide  of  iron  6-2, 


tjr,  resting  on  serpentine,  and  tiearinff  oilLy  Erica  vaganB,  which  illustrates  the  statement  in 
the  text.  This  soil  consists  of  silica  70,  alumina  with  a  trace  of  gypsum  20,  oxide  of  iron  6-2, 
and  vegetable  matter  3'8  per  cent.    If  this  soil  has  been  formed  tro'm  the  rock  on  which  it 


rests,  the  magnesia  has  been  wholly  washed  out.    Its  constitution,  however,  points  rather  to 
&  decayed  felspar  or  slate  rock,  as  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 
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sml  Iselj,  when  the  ingredients  of  \  hich  they  severally  consist  are  na- 
lurally  present  in,  or  are  artificiallj  added  to,  the  soil.  Hence,  the  ad- 
dition of  potash  or  soda  to  the  land  may  cause  the  production  of  sili- 
cates of  these  alkalies — probably  soluble  silicates — which  water  will 
be  capable  of  dissolving  and  bearing  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots. 
Hence  also,  in  a  sandy  soil,  the  addition  of  lime  may  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  insoluble  silicates  of  this  earth, — and  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  lime  upon  the  land  may  thus  sooner  cease  to  be  observable  than 
in  soils  of  a  different  character,  where  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  locked  up 
in  an  insoluble  state  of  combination ;  and 

2°.  That  with  the  exception  of  those  of  potash  and  soda,  which  con- 
tain much  alkali,  these  silicates  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  and  thus  not 
directly  available  to  the  nutrition  of  plants.  Except  those  of  alumina, 
however,  they  are  all  slowly  decomposed  by  atmospheric  agents,  and 
their  constituent  elements  thus  brought,  to  a  certain  extent,  within  the 
reach  of  plants ;  while,  without  exception,  they  are  all  capable  of  de- 
composition in  the  soil  by  the  agency  of  the  acid  substances,  chiefly  or- 
ganic, which  there  exist,  or  which  are  produced  during  the  growth  and 
decay  of  vegetable  substances.  From  this  latter  source,  the  chief  supply 
of  the  ingredients  contained  in  the  silicates,  is,  in  most  soils,  derived  by 
living  plants.  '~^' 

To'this  cause  is  attributed  the  surprising  effect  often  observed  to  fol- 
low from  the  addition  of  vegetable  matter  to  a  sandy  soil  on  which  a 
preifious  addition  of  lime  had  ceased  to  produce  any  further  beneficial 
effect.  The  organic  acids  formed  by  the  vegetable  matter  during  its  de- 
cay decompose  the  silicates  of  lime  previously  produced,  and  thus  liber 
ate  the  lime  from  its  insoluble  stale  of  combiinjition.  But  when  the  sili- 
cates have  been  all  decomposed  by  this  agenc^,  the  further  addition  of  ve- 
getable matter  ceases  necessarily  to  produce  the  same  remarkable  effects. 


XI. — THE  OXIDES,  SULPnURETS,  SULPHATES,  AND  CAKBOKATES  OF  IRON. 

.  1°.  Oxides  of  Iron. — It  is  well  known  that  when  metallic  iron  is  ex- 
posed to  moist  air,  it  gradually  rusts  and  becomes  covered  with,  or  whol- 
ly changed  into,  a  crumbhng  ochrey  mass  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
This  powder  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen  only,  containing  69  J  per 
cent,  of  the  former,  and  30|  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

When  iron  is  lieated  in  the  smith's  forge,  and  then  beat  on  the  anvil,  a 
scale  flies  off  which  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  when  crushed  gives  a  black 
powder.  This  also  consists  of  iron  and  oxygen  only,  but  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  red  powder  above  described.  In  both 
cases  the  iron  has  derived  its  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

To  these  compounds  of  iron,  with  oxygen,  the  name  n(  oxides  is  given. 
There  are  only  two  which  are  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  namely, 

CdHSlSTlHG  OF 
<—. -^ ^ 

Iron.  Oxygen.  Symbol.  Colour. 
The ^rs«  oxide*  .  .  77-23  22-77  Fe  Of  Black 
The  second  oxide       .     69-34     30-66     Fe^Os      Red. 

•  Thcf,rsi  is  also  called  the  pj-oi-oxide,  the  secoTia  cither  the  sesqui,  or  more  usttaUy  th« 
per-oxtde  of  iron, 
f  Ircn  is  leprestnted  by  the  symbol  Fe,  the  initial  letters  of  its  Latin  name  (femim). 
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Both  of  Ihese  ex  st  abundantly  in  nature,  and  are  present  to  a  greatet 
or  less  extent  in  all  soils.  The  second  or  ^cr-oxide,  however,  is  by  far 
-he  most  abundant  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  reddish  colour  obser- 
vable in  so  many  soils  is  principally  due  to  the  presence  of  this  oxide. 

The  first  oxide  rarely  occurs  in  the  soil  except  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion with  some  acid  substance, — and  so  strong  is  its  tendency  to  combine 
with  more  oxygen,  that  when  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, it  rapidly  absorbs  this  element  from  the  atmosphere  and 
changes  into  per-oxide.  This  change  is  observable  in  all  chalybeate 
springs,  in  which,  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  the  iron  is  generally  held 
in  solution  in  the  state  of  the  first  oxide.  After  a  brief  exposure  to  the 
air,  more  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  reddish  pellicle  is  formed  on  the 
surface,  which  gradually  falls  and  coats  the  channel  along  which  the 
water  runs,  with  a  reddish  sediment  of  insoluble  per-oxide. 

Both  oxides  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  both  dissolve  in  water 
containing  acids  in  solution.  The  first  oxide,  however,  dissolves  in 
much  greater  quantity  in  tlie  same  weight  of  acid,  and  it  is  the  com- 
pounds of  this  oxide  which  are  usually  present  in  the  soil,  and  which,  in 
boggy  lands,  prove  so  injurious  to  vegetation.* 

The  second  oxide  possesses  two  properties  which,  in  connection  with 
practical  agriculture,  are  not  void  of  some  degree  of  importance. 

1°.  In  a  soil  which  contains  much  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay, the  per-oxide  is  frequently  deprived  of  one-third  of  its  oxygen  by 
the  carbonaceous  matter.f  and  is  thus  converted  into  the  first  oxide 
which  readily  dissolves  in  any  of  the  acid  substances  with  which  it  may 
bo  in  contact.  In  this  state  of  combination  it  is  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  some  localities  may  be  brought  to  the  roots  of  plants  in 
such  quantity  as  to  prove  injurious  to  their  growth. 

2°.  The  red  oxide  of  iron  is  said,  like  alumina  (p.  197),  to  have  the 
properly  of  absorbing  ammonia,  and  probably  other  gaseous  substances 
and  vapours,  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  soil.  In  that  which 
occurs  in  nature,  either  in  the  soil  or  near  the  surface  of  mineral  veins, 
traces  of  ammonia  can  generally  be  detected.  Since  then  ammonia  is 
so  beneficial — according  to  some  so  indispensably  necessary — to  vegeta- 
tion, the  property  which  the  per-oxide  of  iron  possesses  of  retaining  this 
ammonia  when  it  would  otherwise  escape  from  the  soil,  or  of  absorbing 
it  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  plants, 
must  also  be  indirectly  favourable  to  vegetation — where  the  soil  contains 
it  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

An  important  practical  precept  is  also  to  be  drawn  from  these  two  pro- 
perties of  this  oxide.  A  red  irony  soil,  to  which  manure  is  added, 
should  be  frequently  turned  over,  and  should  be  kept  loose  and  pervious 
to  the  air,  in  order  that  the  formation  of  prot-oxide  (first  oxide)  niay  be 

•  "  That  layer  of  soil  (says  Sprcngel),  is  always  espcciaJly  rich  in  iron,  over  whicti  the  iieel  • 
of  the  plough  glides  in  preparing  the  land.  The  friction  of  the  soil  continually  rubs  oiTpar- 
-ticlesof  iron,  which  absorb  oxygen  and  change  into  the  Jirs/ oxide.  Hence  thlspart  of  the 
Boil  is  always  darkerin  colour  than  the  rest ;  hence  also  the  reason  why  the  soil  after  deep 
ploughing,  remains  unproductive  sometimes  for  several  years." — Chemie^  I.,  p.  428. '  While 
we  admit  that  tlie  presence  of  the  first  oxide  of  iron  in  the  subsoil  alfects  its  fertility,  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  vre  may  doubt  whether  muclt  of  that  iron  can  have  been  derived 
from  the  tear  and  wear  of  ttie  plough. 

t  The  carbon  of  the  vegetable  matter  combines  With  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  to  form  coi- 
kmc  oo'd.— See  p.  63. 
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prcveuted  as  much  as  possible ;  and  it  may  occasionally  be  summer 
fallowed  witli  advantage,  in  order  also  that  the  per-oxide  may  absorb 
from  the  air  those  volatile  substances  which  are  likely  to  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  growth  of  the  future  crops. 

2°.  Sulphurets  of  Iron. — Iron  occurs  in  nature  coinbined  with  sulphur 
in  two  proportions,  forming  a  sulphuret  and   a   6i-sulphuret.     These 

consist  respectively — 

Iron.  Sulphur.       Symbol, 

The  sulphuret  .     .     .     62-77'        37-23        Fe  S 

The  bi-sirlphuret  of    .     45-74         54-26         Fe  Sj 

and  are  both  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water. 

1°.  The  first  of  these,  the  sulphuret  (Fe  ^,  occurs  occasionally  in 
boggy  and  marshy  soils,  in  which  salts  of  iron  exist,  or  into  which  they 
are  carried  by  rains  or  springs.  It  is  not  itself  directly  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  sulphate 
of  iron,  which,  when  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  eminently  so.* 

2°.  The  hi-sulphuret,  or  common  iron  pyrites  (Fe  Sj),  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  nature.  It  occurs  in  nearly  all  rocky  formations — and  in 
most  soils.  It  abounds  in  coal,  and  is  the  source  of  the  sulphurous  smell 
which  many  varieties  emit  while  burning.  It  generally  presents  itself 
in  masses  of  a  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  more  or  less  perfectly 
crystallized  in  cubical  forms,  so  brittle  and  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with 
steel,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of 
water  (Sp.  gr.  4,  5).  When  heated  in  close  vessels  it  parts  with  nearly 
one-half  of  its  sulphur,  and  hence  is  often  distilled  for  the  sulphur  il 
yields. 

In  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  in  some  cases — as  in  the  waste  coal 
heaps — with  such  rapidity  as  to  heat,  take  fire,  and  burn.  By  this  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  (oxidation),  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron  are 
produced.  In  the  alum  shales  the  iron  pyrites  abounds,  and  these  are 
often  burned  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  sulphur  and  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  alum. 

3°.  Sulphates  of  Iron. — Of  the  sulphates  of  iron  which  are  known, 
there  is  only  one — the  common  green  vitriol  of  ihe  shops — that  occurs  in 
the  soil  in  any  considerable  quantity.  There  are  few  soils,  perhaps,  in 
which  its  presence  may  not  be  detected,  though  it  is  in  bogs  and  marshy 
places  that  it  is  most  generally  and  most  abundantly  met  with.  It  is 
often  exceedingly  injurious  to  vegetation  in  such  localities,  but  it  is  de- 
composed by  quick-lime,  by  chalk,  and  by  all  varieties  of  marl,  aiid 
thus  its  noxious  eflfects  may  in  general  be  entirely  prevented.  To  soils 
wliich  abound  in  lime,  it  may  even  be  applied  with  a  beneficial  effect. 

When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  speedily  becomes 
covered  with  a  pellicle  of  a  yellow  ochrey  colour,  which  afterwards  falls 
as  a  yellow  sediment.  This  sediment  consists  of^cr-oxide  of  iron,  con- 
taining a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  by  the  separation  of  this  oxid6  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  left  in  excess  in  the  solution,  which  becomes  sour,  and 

•  Yet  in  small  quantity  it  may  bo  bcReficial.  Thus  Sprengel  mentions  that  the  subsoil  of 
a  moor  near  Hanover,  which  contains  some  of  this  sulphuret  of  iron,  produces  astonishing 
effects  when  laid  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  grass  lands.  The  explanation  of  tliig  is,  that  the 
pyrites  absorb  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  sulph&te,  and  thus  re-produces  tlie  remarkable 
effects  observed  on  the  additiji  of  gypsun. ,  jf  sol,'  aaric  acid,  or  of  sulphate  of  soda,  to  simi  ■ 
lar  grass  lands. 
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etill  more  injurious  lo  vegetation  than  before.  In  boggy  places  the 
waters  impregnated  with  iron  are  generally  more  or  less  in  this  acid 
state,  and  lime,  chalk,  and  marl,  with  perfect  drainage,  are  the  only 
available  means  by  which  such  lands  can  be  sweetened  and  rendered 
fertile. 

When  iron  pyrites  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  i? 
converted  into  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sour  solution  above  mentioned,  when  placed  in  contact  with  vegetable 
matter,  where  the  air  is  excluded,  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  decaying 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  is  again  converted  into  iron  pyrites.  These 
two  opposite  processes  are  both  continually  in  progress  in  nature,  and 
often  in  the  same  locality, — the  one  on  the  surface,  where»air  is  present ; 
the  Other  in  the  subsoil,  where  the  air  is  excluded. 

4°.  Carbonates  of  Iron — ^When  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
above  described,  is  mixed  with  one  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  yellow,  powder 
falls,  which  is  carbonate  of  iron.  This  carbonate  is  found  abundantly  in 
nature.  It  is  the  state  in  which  the  iron  exists  in  the  ore  (clay-iron  ore,) 
from  which  this  metal  is  so  largely  extracted  in  our  iron  furnaces,  and 
in  the  similar  ore  often  found  in  the  subsoil  of  boggy  places,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  bog-iron  ore. 

Like  the  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with 
considerable  readiness  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  In  this 
stale  of  solution  it  issues  from  the  earth  in  most  of  our  chalybeate  springs, 
and  it  is  owing  to  tlie  escape  of  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
water,  when  it  reaches  the  open  air,  that  the  yellow  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  iron  more  or  less  speedily  falls. 

The  carbonate  of  iron,  being  insoluble  in  water,  cannot  be  directly  in- 
jurious to  vegetation.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  parts  with 
its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  per-oxide  of  iron. 

The  ash  of  nearly  all  plants  contains  a  more  or  less  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  iron.  Tliis  may  have  entered  into  the  roots  either  in  the 
state  of  soluble  sulphate  or  of  carbonate  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  or  of 
some  other  of  those  numerous  soluble  compounds  of  iron  with  organcd 
acids,  which  may  be  expected  to  be  occasionally  present  in  the  soil. 

XII. — manganese:  ox:ides,  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates 

OF  MANGANESE. 

1*.  Manganese  is  a  metal  which,  in  nature,  is  very  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  iron  in  its  various  ores.  It  also  resembles  this  metal  in 
many  of  its  properties.  In  the  metallic  state,  however,  it  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  manufacture,  nor  is  it  used  for  any  purpose  in  the  arts. 

2°.  Oxides  of  Manganese. — Manganese  combines  with  oxygen  in 
several  proportions.  The  first  oxide  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  the  se- 
cond and  third  are  black.  The  first  is  not  known  to  occur  in  nature  in 
an  uncombined  state,  the  two  others  exist  abundantly  in  the  common 
ores  of  manganese,  and  are  extensively  ditfused,  though  in  small  quan- 
tity, through  nearly  all  soils.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  the 
two  former  dissolve  in  acids  and  form  salts.  Traces  of  these  two  oxides 
are  also  to  be  detected  in  the  ash  of  Ejarly  nil  plants. 

3°.   Chlmide,   Carbonate,  and  Si-,  thdif  o'  Manganese. — If  any  of 
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ihese  oxides  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  a  solution  of  chloride  of  inai 
ganese  will  be  obtained. 

If  iliis  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese  be  mixed  with  one  cf  car- 
bonate of  soda,  a  white  insoluble  powder  will  fall,  which  is  carbonate  of 
maganese. 

If  this  carbonate  be  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphilric  acid,  or  if  any  of 
the  oxides  be  digested  in  this  acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese 
will  be  formed. 

The  carbonate  of  manganese,  and  its  oxides,  will  also  dissolve,  though 
more  slowly,  in  acetic  acid  (vinegar),  and  in  other  organic  acids  which 
may  be  present  in  the  soil,  and  will  form  with  them  other  soluble 
salts.  ^ 

The  compounds  of  manganese  exist  in  plants  in  much  less  quantity 
than  those  of  iron ;  but  as  its  oxides,  like  those  of  iron,  are  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  this  metal  most  likely  finds  its  way  into  the  state  of  one 
or  other  of  the  soluble  compounds  above  described. 


§2- 


Tabular  mew  of  the  constitulion  of  the  compounds  of  the  inorganic 
elements  above  described. 


Having  in  the  preceding  section  briefly  described  the  several  compounds 
rf  the  inorganic  elements  of  plants,  which  either  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  vegetable  substances,  or  are  supposed  to  minister  to  their  growth — it 
may  prove  useful  hereafter,  if  I  exhibit  at  one  view  the  composition  per 
cent,  of  the  various  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphurets,  and  oxygen-acid  salts,* 
to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  direct  your  attention. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  following  tables 
in  our  subsequent  calculations.  ' 

1°. — Oxygen  per  cent,  in  (he  oxides  oj  the  inorganic  elements. 

Oiygen 

per  cent. 
Sulphurous  Acid  .  .  i  49-85 
Sulphuric  Acid  .  .  .  59-86 
Phosphoric  Acid  .  .  .  56-04 
Potash     ......     16-95 

Soda 25-58 

Lime 28-09 

Magnesia 38-71 


Oxygen 
per  cent. 

Alumina      .....     46-70 
Silica      ......    51-96 


Prot-oxide  of  Iron 
Per-oxide  of  Iron  4  .  . 
Prot-oxide  of  Manganese 
Sesqui-oxide  do.  .  . 
Per-oxide  do.  .     . 


22-77 
30-66 
22-43 
30-25 
36-64 


2°. — Chlorine  or  Sulphur  per  cent,  in  the  chlondis  and  sulfhurets. 

Sulphur 

per  cent 

29-11 


Chloride  of  Potassium 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

First  Chloride  of  Iron 
Second    do.        do. 


Chlorine 
per  cent, 
47-47 
60-34 
63-38 
73-65 
56-62 
66-19 


Sulphuret  of  Potassium 

Sodium     .     . 

Calcium   .     . 

Iron 


Bi-Sulphuret  of  Iron, 
(Iron  Pyrites)    . 


40-8e 
44-OP 
37-23 

47-08 


■  So  called  because  the  acid  they  contaa  'ms  oTi/gen  for  one  of  ita  constituent! 
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3''. — Composition  per  cent,  of  the  Saline  comhinations  ahovp  described. 


Carbonate  of  Potash 
Bi-darbonate  of    do. 


Sulphate  of 
Nitrate  of 
Binoxalate  of 
Bitartrate  of 
Phosphate  of 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


(Salt  of  sorreiJ) 
(Cream  of  tartar) 


Bi- phosphate  of  do. 


Carbonate  of  Soda  (dry)    . 

(crystallized 


Bi-carbonate  of  Soda 
Nitrate  of  do. 

Sulphate  of        do. 

do. 

Phosphate  of      do. 
Bi-phosphate  of  do. 


(dry) 
(crystallized) 


Carbonate  of  Lime    . 
Sulphate  of    do.     (Gypsum) 
(burned) 


NitratS  of  Lime 
Phosphate  of  Lime  (Apatite)     . 
Bi-phosphate  of  Lime . 
i  Earth  of  Bones     •     . 

1  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
Bi-earbonate  of    do. 
Sulphate  of  do.  (Epsom  salts) 

Nitrate  of  do. 

Phosphate  of       do. 


Sulphate  of  Alumina 
Phosphate  of    do. 

Silicate  of  Potash  (soluble) 

Bi-silicate  of-do.  (do.) 

Silicate  of  Soda  (do.) 

Bi-silicate  of  do.  (do.) 
Silicate  of  Lime 

Magiiesia  . 

Alumina  . 


Carbonate  of  Iron      .... 
Sulphate  of    do.  (crystallized) 

Carbonate  of  Manganese   . 
i  Sulphate  of       do.  (crystallized) 


Acid. 


31-91 
48-38 
45-93 
63-44 
52-64 
70-28 
43-06 
60-20 

41-42 
15-43 
58-58 
63-40 
56-18 
24-85 
53-30 
69-54 

43-71 
4C-31 
58-47 
65-54 
45-52 
71-48 
48-45 

51-69 
68-15 
32-40 
72-38 
63-33 

70-07 
67-57 

49-46 

66-19 

59-63 

74-71 

I  61-85 

'  69-08' 

;  72-95 

38-63 
31-03 

38-27 
33-20 


Base. 

68-09 
51-62 
54-07 
46-56 
34-29 
24-96 
56-94 
39-80 
* 

58-58 
21-81 
41-42 
36-60 
43-82 
19-38 
46-70 
30-46 

56-29 
32-90 
41-53 
34-46 
54-48 
28-52 
51-55 

48-31 
31-85 
16-70 
27-62 
36-67 

29-93 
32-43 

50-54 
33-81 
40-37 
25-29 
38-15 
30-92 
27-05 

61-37 
27-19 

61-73 
29-54 


Water. 


13-071 
4-76 


62-76 


55-77 


20-79  I 


50-90 


41-781 


37-26 
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§  3.  Ore  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  inorganic  cowfcunda 
present  in  the  ash  of  plants. 

Having  thus  made  you  acquainted  with  the  general  properties  and 
composition  of  the  several  compound  substances  of  which  the  ash  of 
plants  consists,  we  now  advance  to  the  consideration  of  lh&  relative  pro- 
portions  in  which  these  substances  exist  in  the  ash  of  the  different  kinds 
of  plants  usually  cultivated  for  food. 

We  have  seen  (p.  178)  that  different  spenes  of  plants  leave  very  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  ash  when  burned  ;— the  ash  left  hy  different  species 
contains  also  the  above  earthy  and  saline  substances  in  very  unlike  pro- 
portions. This  fact  has  already  been  stated  generally  (p.  180) ;  we  are 
now  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  and  to  show  the  important  practical  de- 
ductions to  which  it  leads. 

I. — OF   THE  ASH    OF   WHEAT. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Sprengel,  1000  lbs.  of  wheat  leave  11-77 
lbs.,  and  of  wheat  straw  35-18  lbs.  of  ash,  consisting  of— 

Grain  of  SIraw  of 

Wheat.  Wheat. 

Potash 2-25  lbs.       0-20  lbs. 

Soda 2-40  0-29 

Lime 0-96  2-40 

Magnesia 0-90  0-32    , 

Alumina,  with  a  trace  of  Iron  0-26  0-90 

Silica 4-00  28-70 

Sulphuric  Acid      ....  0-50  0-37 

Phosphoric  Acid    ....  0-40  1-70 

Chlorine 6-10  0-30 

"1         11-77  lbs.     35-J81bs. 
If  the  produce  of  a  field  be  at  the  rate  per  acre  of  25  bushels  of 
wheat,  each  60  lbs.,  and  if  the  straw*  be  e(]ual  to  twice  the  weight  of 
the  grain,  the  quantily^^)f-each  reaped  per  acre  will  be 

Grain  .  .  .  1500  lbs.  ?  ^  ^  cm:  u.    u  ^    . 

Straw  .  .  .  3000  lbs.  \  f™™  '^  1^'"'^"'=^  °^^^  ''"^*'^''' 
so  that  the  quantity  of  the  different  inorganic  compounds  carried  oS from 
the  soil  of  each  acre  will  be,  in  the  grain  i  more  than  is  represented  ir. 
the  second  column,  and  in  tlie  straw  3  times  as  much  as  is  represenled 
in  the  third  column. 

II. — OF  THE  ASH  OP  BARtEY. 

A  thousand  pounds  of  the  grain  of  barley  (two-rowed,  hordeum  disti- 
ehon,)  leave  23i  lbs.,  and  of  the  ripe  dry  straw  52-42  lbs.  of  ash.  This  ash 
consists  of — 


'  The  proportion  of  the  straw  to  the  seed  in  grain  of  all  kinds  is  very  variable.  In  wheat 
jl  is  said  to  average  twice  the  \^'3ight  of  the  grai  %  but  i.  is  very  often,  even  in  heaty  crops, 
a  In  3!^  times  that,  wei^lit. 
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Grain,  Str&vr. 

Potash 2-78  lbs.  1-80  lbs 

Soda 2-90  0-48 

Lime 1-06  5-54 

Magnesia 1-80  0-76 

Alumina   .  ...     0-25  1-46 

Oxide  of  Iron      .     .     .  a  trace.  0"14 

Oxide  of  Manganese     .     —  0-20 

Silica 11-82  38-56 

Sulphuric  Acid  .     .     .     0-59  1-18 

Phosphoric  Acid      .     .     2-10  1-60 

Chlorine 0-19  0-70 

23-49  lbs.      52-42  lbs. 
If  the  produce  of  a  crop  of  barley  amount  to  38  bushels  of  63  lbs.  eaci 
per  acre,  and  the  straw  exceed  the  grain  in  weight  one- sixth,  the  weight 
of  each  reaped  per  acre  will  be  about 

2300lb:::frw,S&-^P-'J--f38bushels; 

and  the  inorganic  matters  carried  oflf  from  the  soil  by  each  will  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  those  contained  in  the  second  column  (above)  oy 
2,  and  in  the  third  by  2J-. 

III. — OP  THE  ASH  OF  OATS. 

In  1000  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  the  oat  are  contained  about  26  lbs.,  and  ol 

the  dry  straw  about  57^  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter,  consisting  of— 

Grain.  Straw, 

Potash 1-50  lbs.  8-70  lbs. 

Soda 1-32  0-02 

Lime    .......     0-86  x-52 

Magnesia 0-67  0-22 

Alumina 0-14  0-06 

Oxide  of  Iron.     .     .     .     0-40  0-02 

Oxide  of  Manganese     .     0-00  0-02 

Silica 19-76  45-88 

Sulphuric  Acid   .     .     .     0  35  0-79 

Phosphoric  Acid .     .     .     0-70  0-12 

Chlorine 0-10  0-05 


25-80  lbs.      57-40  lbs. 
If  an  acre  of  land  yield  50  bushels,  each  54  lbs.,  of  oats,  and  two-thirds* 
more  in  weight  of  straw,  there  will  be  reaped  per  acre. 

Of  Sraw  3750  lbs!;  \  ^""^  ^  P"''"^^  "^ ^^  ^"^'^^^^•' 
and  the  weight  of  lljp  inorganic  matters  carried  off  will  be  equal  to  2J 
times  the  quantities  contained  in  the  second  column,  and  3}  times  those 
contained  in  the  third  column. 

*  Of  all  kinds  of  grain,  the  oat  gives  the  most  variable  proportion  of  stravr,  that  which  is 
obtained  at  one  time,  and  in  one  locality,  being  two  or  three  times  ^eater  than  tiiftt  reaoed 
Id  another. 
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IV. — OP  THE  ASH  OP  RYE. 

The  weight  of  ash  contained  in  1000  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  rye  is  lOJ  lbs. 
and  of  the  straw  28  lbs.     This  ash  consists  of 


Grain. 

straw. 

Potash  ) 

Soda     ^     ■     •     ■     • 

,     5-32  lbs. 

5  0-32  Jbs. 
J  0-11 

Jwirae 

.     1-22 

a-78 

Magnesia  .... 

.     1-78 

0-12 

Alumina     .     .     ."   . 

.     0-24  } 
.     0-42  S 

0-25 

Oxide  of  Iron  .     .     . 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

.     0-34 

— 

Silica 

.     1-64 

22-97 

Sulphuric  Acid    .     . 

.     0-23  • 

1-70 

Phosphoric  Acid 

.     0-46 

0-51 

Chlorine     ■     .     •     . 

•     0-09 

0-17 

10-40  lbs.      27-93  lbs. 
Rye  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  straw  it  yields,  which  is  often 
from  3  to  4  times  the  weight  of  the  grain.     The  return  in  grain  reauhei 
about  the  same  average  as  that  of  wheat.     From  an  acre  of  land  yield- 
ing a  crop  of  25  bushels,  each  54  lbs.,  there  would  be  reaped 

Of  grain  1350  lbs. ;  of  straw  4000  lbs. ; 
the  whole  weight  of  inorganic  matters  contained  in  which  is  equal  to  ^ 
more  than  is  represented  in  the  second  column,  added  to  4  times  the  weights 
contained  in  the  third  column. 


V. — OP  THE  ASH  op  BEANS,  PEAS,  AND  VETCHES. 

The  ash  of  the  seed  and  straw  of  the  field  bean,  the  field  pea,  and  the 
common  vetch  (vicia  saliva,)  dried  in  the  air,  contains  in  1000  lbs.  the 
several  inorganic  compounds  in  the  following  proportions : 


FI£L1} 

BBAN. 

PIELI 

F£A. 

COADfON 

VETCH. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Potash     .... 

4-15 

16-56 

8-10 

2-35 

8-97 

18-10 

Soda 

8-16 

0-50 

7-39 



6-22 

0-52 

Lime       .... 

1-65 

6-24 

0-58 

27-30 

1-60 

19-55 

Magnesia     .     .     . 

1:58 

2-09 

1-36 

3-42 

1-42 

3-24 

Alumina      .     .     . 

0-34 

0-10 

0-20 

0-60 

0-22 

0-15 

Oxide  of  Iron    .     . 

— 

0-07 

0-10 

0-20 

0-09 

0-09^ 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

— 

0-05 



0-07 

9-05 

0-08 

Silica      .... 

1-26 

2-20 

4-10 

9-90- 

2-00 

4-42 

Sulphuric  Acid 

0-89 

0-34 

0-53 

3-37 

0-50 

1-22 

Phosphoric  Acid    . 

2-92 

2-26 

1-90 

2-40 

1-40 

2-80 

Chlorine       .     .     . 

0-41 

0-80 

0-38 

0-04 

0-43 

0-84 

21-36     31-21     24-64     49-71     22-90     51-01 
On  comparing  the  numbers  in  these  col  umns,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,— 
1°.  How  much  potasn  there  is  in  the  straw  of  the  bean  and  the  vetch 
2°.  That  while  there  is  only  a  trace  of  soda  in  any  of  the  three  straws 
tbere  is  a  considejabie  quantity  in  all  the  seeds. 
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3°.  How  large  a  proportion  of  lime  exists  in  the  straw  of  tlie  pea  and 
of  the  vetch — compared  with  that  of  the  bean — and  how  much  larger  the 
proportion  is  in  all  the  straws  than  in  any  of  the  grains — and 

4°.  That  the.quantity  of  silica  in  pea  straw  is  double  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  straw  of  the  vetch,  and  4  times  that  of  the  bean  straw. 

The  produce  of  straw  from  these  three  varieties  of  pulse  is  very  bulky, 
but  varies  in  weight  from  1  to  1|  tons — or  is  on  an  average  about  2300 
lbs.  per  acre.     The  produce  of  grain  is  still  more  variable. 

The  bean  gives  from  16  to  40  bushels,  of  about  63  lbs. 

The  pea        .        .     12  to  84        "  "      64  lbs. 

The  vetch     .        .     16  to  40      ■ "  "      66  lbs. 

The  mean  return  from  beans  is  estimated  by  Schwertz  [Anleitung 

Zum  Praktischen  Ackerbau,  II.,  p.  346,]  at  25  bushels  (1600  lbs.),  from 

peas  at  15  bushels  (1000  lbs.),  and  from  vetches  at  17  bushels  (1100 

lbs.)  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  the  several  inorganic  matters,  therefore,  carried  off 
from  an  acre  in  the  straw  of  these  crops,  will  be  about  2j  times  the 
weights  given  in  the  table — and  in  the  grains,  where  the  crop  is  near 
the  above  average,  IJ  times  the  weights  in  the  tables  for  beans  and  foi 
peas,  and  for  vetches  very  nearly  the  actual  weights  above  giveil. 

VI. — or  THE  ASH  OF  THE  TURNIP,  CARROT,  PARSNIP,  AND  POTATO. 

These  four  roots,  as  they  are  carried  from  the  field,  contain  respective 
ly  in  ten  thousand  pounds — 

TURNIP.    CARROT.  FARSNIP.      POTATO. 


r-. V  I -'^ 

Roots.  Leaves.  Roots.  Tops. 

Potash       .     .     .      23-86  32-3  35-33    20-79     40-28  81-9 
Soda     . 
Lime     . 
Magnesia 
Alumina 

Oxide  of  Iron.     .         0-32  1-7  0-33       0-05       0-32  0-2 

Oxide  of  Manganese    -^  ^0-60       —  —  — 

Silica    ....        3-88  12-8  1-37      1-62      0-84  49-4 

Sulphuric  Acid    .        8-01  25-2  2-70       1-92      5-40  4-2 

Phosphoric  Acid .        3-67  9-8  5-14       1-00      4-01  19-7 

Chlorine     .     .     .        2-39  8-7  0-70      1-78      1-60  5-0 


10-48  22-2  9-22  7-02  23-34       0-9 

7-52  62-0  6-57  4-68  3-31  129-7 

2-54  5-9  3-84  2-70  3-24     17-0 

0-36  0-3  0-39  0-24  0-50      0-4 


63-03  180-9     66-19     41-80     82-83  308-4 


These  roots,  as  already  stated  (note,  p.  178),  contain  very  much  water,  . 
so  that,  in  a  dry  state,  the  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  present  in  theni 
is  very  much  greater  than  is  represented  by  the  above  numbers.     I 
have,  however,  given  the  quantities  contained  in  the  crop  as  it  is  carried 
from  the  field,  as  alone  likely  to  bO'of  practical  utility. 

The  crops  of  these  several  roots  vary  very  much  in  diflTerent  localities, 
being  in  some  places  twice  and  even  thrice  as  much  as  in  others — every 
nine  tons,  however,  which  are  carried  off  the  ground,  contain  about 
twice  the  weight  of  saline  and  earthy  matters  indicated  by  the  number* 
in  the  table. 
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VII. — CF    THE   ASH    OF    THE   6UASSES   AND    CliOVEKS. 

The  following  table  might  have  been  much  enlarged.  I 
thougkt  it  necessary,  however,  to  introduce  in  this  place  only  tnose 
species  of  grass  and  clover  which  are  in  most  extensive  use.  l  nave 
also  calculated  the  weights  given  below,  for  these  plants  m  the  stale  oj 
hay  only,  as  the  succulency  of  the  grasses,— that  is,  the  quantity  ol  wa- 
ter contained  in  the  green  crop,— varies  so  much  that  no  correct  esti- 
mate could  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  present  in  hay 
or  grass,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  weight  in  the  green  state  only : 


Rye  Gra==!  Red  White  „  •  ,  • 

Hay  Clover.  Clover.  Lucerne.  Sainfoin. 

8-81  19-95  31-05  13-40  20-57 

3-94  5-29  5-79  6-15          4-37 

7-34  27-80  23-48  48-31  21-95 

0-90  3-33  3-05  3-48          2-8B 

0-31  0-14  1-90  0-30          0-66 

_  _  0-63  0-30           — 


Potash    . 

Soda  .     . 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  Iron 

Oxide  of  Manganese       —  —  —  —  — 

Silica      ....        27-72  3-61        14-73  3-30  5-00 

Sulphuric  acid  .     .         3-53         4-47         3-53         4-04         3-41 

Phosphoric  acid     .  0-25  6-57  5-05        13-07  9-16 

Chlorine.     .     .     .         0-06         3-62         2-11         3-18         1-57? 


..o  ,«.,.>  V-.W        52-86        74-78        91-32        95-53        69-&7 

The  *^  '°  'he  thircgg  are  contained  in  a  thousand  pounds  of  the  dry 
hay  of  , 

On  t  f  ^"  ^SJ^'numbers  opposite  to  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  alu- 
mina, *»bJ  rifitha!.<!jnosphoric  acid,  we  see  very  striking  difierences  in 
the  quantities  of  these  substances  contained  in  equal  weights  of  the 
above  different  kinds  of  hay.  These  differences  lead  to  very  important 
practical  inferences  in  reference, — 

1°.  To  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  each  will  grow  most  luxuriantly. 

2°.  To  the  artificial  means  by  which  the  growth  of  each  may  be  pro- 
moted— in  so  far  as  this  growth  depends  upon  the  supply  of  inorganic 
food  to  the  growing  plant. 

3°.  To  the  feeding  properties  of  each,  and  to  the  kind  of  stock  they 
are  severally  most  fitted  to  nourish. 

To  these  and  other  important  practical  deductions  suggested  by  the 
above  tabulated  analyses — as  well  as  by  those  previously  given — of  the 
inorganic  matters  contained  in  the  several  varieties  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions usually  raised  for  food,  we  shall  hereafter  have  frequent  occasion 
to  revert.  In  the  mean  time,  a  preliminary  inquiry  demands  our  at- 
tention, which  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  ia  the  following  section. 

§  4.  To  what  extent  do  the  crops  most  usually  cultivated,  exhaust  .he  soil 
of  inorganic  vegetable  food? 
A.  bare  inspection  of  the  tabular  results  exhibited  in  the  precedina 
section  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  inorganic  ele- 
mentary bodies  are  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  soil  in  the  ordinari 
course  of  cropping  ^ 
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I.  Let  US  consider  the  efiect  upon  the  soil  of  a  still  too  common  three 
J  ears'  course  o{  cTopping— fallow,  wheat,  oats."  If  the  produce  of  such 
a  course  be  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  50  bushels  of  oats,  there  would  be 
carried  from  the  soil  every  three  years  in  pounds — 

WHEAT.  OATS. 

, . ,  , . ,  Total. 

Gra:n.       Straw.  Grain.  Straw. 

Potash      ....     3-3         0-6  3-75  32-7  40-35 

Soda 3-5        0-9  3-3  —  7-7 

Lime 1-5        7-2  2-5  5-7  16-9 

Magnesia.     ...     1-5        1-0  1-7  0-8  5-0 

Oxide  of  Iron      .     .     —          —  1-0  —  1-0 

Silica 6-0      86-0  50-0  172-0  314-0 

Sulphuric  Acid .     .     0-75      1-0  0-9  3-0  5-65 

Phosphoric  Acid     .     0-6        5-0  1-43  0-5  7-53 


398-13 
The  gross  weight  carried  off  in  these  crops  is  large — amounting  to 
about  400  lbs.     It  will  vary,  however,  with  the  kind  of  wheat  and  oats 
which  are  grown,  and  may  often  be  greater  than  this. — [See  the  follow- 
ing section  (§  5)   of  the  present  Lecture.]     The  greatest  portion  of  the 
matter  carried  off,  however — upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole- 
consists  of  silica;  the  rest  of  the  materials  are  equal  to 
60  lbs.  of  dry  pearl-ash,  • 
36  lbs.  of  the  common  soda  of  the  shops, 
28  lbs.  of  bone-dust, 
12  lbs.  of  gypsum, 
5  lbs.  of  qu"ick-lime, 

5  lbs.  of  magnesia, — or  for  the  last  three  may  be  substi- 
tuted 33  lbs.  of  common  Epsom  salts  and  17  lbs.  of  quick-lime. 

The  form  in  which  the  silica  may  be  restored  to  the  soil  in  a  state  in 
which  the  plant  can  absorb  it,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Though  large  as  a  whole,  the  weight  of  each  of  the  ingredients,  taken 
singly,  is  not  great;  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  if  a 
constant  drain  be  kept  up  on  the  soil  year  after  year,  and  the  practical 
farming  adopted  is  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  restore  to  the  soil  a  due  pro- 
portion oi  each  of  the  substances  carried  off— the  time  must  come  when, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  soil  will  no  longer  be  able  to  supply 
the  demands  of  a  healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  • 

II.  Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  a  four-years'  course  system  in 
withdrawing  these  inorganic  substances  from  the  soil.  And  for  this 
purpose  let  us  adopt  one  suited  to  the  lighter  soils — as  to  that  of  Norfolk — 
turnips,  barley,  clover  and  rye  grass,  wheal. 

Let  the  crop  of  turnips  amount  to  25  tons  of  roots  per  acre,  of  barley  to 
38  bushels,  of  clover  and  rye  grass  each  to  one  ton  of  hay,  and  of  wheat 
as  before  to  25  bushels.  Then  we  have  from  the  entire  rotation  in 
pounds — 

'  Common,  among  other  counties,  ia  tliat  of  Durham.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
wllich  this  three  years'  course  may  not  be  indefensible,  and  it  never  could  be.compared  with 
some  of  the  so-called  improved  rotations  in  East  Lothian  in  the  time  of  Lord  Eames ;  as  for 
in8tance,/(^ow,  barley,  clover,  manuv£  on  the  clover  stubble,  Uien  ifffvsat,  barley,  oata. — See 
Thi  Genlleman  Farmer  (1802),  p.  147. 
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BAKLEY.  WHEAT. 

Turnip    , ■ .     Ked        Kye   ; ^; Tot«l 

Rools.    Griiin.  Straw,  Clover.    Srass.  Grain.  Straw. 

Potash 

Soda   . 

Lime  . 

Magnesia  ■ 

Alumina 

Silica  .  . 

Sulphuric  Acid .     49-0      1-2     2-8     10-0       8-0     0-8     1-0     72-8 

Phosphoric  do.  .     22-4     4-3     3-7     1-5-0       0-6     0-6     5-0     51-5 

Chlorine    ....     14-6     0-4     1-5       8-0       0-1      0-2     0-9     256 

970-9* 
On  comparing  the  numbers  in.the  last  column— containing  the  total 
quantity  of  matter  abstracted — with  those  contained  in  the  three  years' 
rotation  (p.  221),  we  see  how  very  much  larger  an  addition  must  be 
made  to  the  land  every  fourth  year,  if  we  are  to  restore  to  it  any  thing 
like  an  equivalent  for  the  inorganic  matter  carried  off. 

It  will  be  especially  observed  that  the  quantity  of  potash,  and  of  soda, 
and  indeed  of  nearly  every  ingredient  except  the  silica,  carried  off  in 
.this  course  of  cropping,  is  much  greater,  even  in  proportion  to  the  time 
it  occupies,  than  in  the  three-year  shift — and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  pot- 
ash and  soda  withdrawn  from  the  soil  are  contained  in  the  green  crops. 

To  place  the  relative  effect  of  the  green,  and  corn  crops  upon  the  soil 
in  a  clearer  light,  I  shall  exhibit  the  several  quantities  of  common  and 
artificial  salts  and  manures  which  it  would  bjj  necessary  to  add  to  each 
acre  at  the  beginning  of  this  rotation,  in  order  to  supply  the  various  inor- 
ganic substances  about  to  be  taken  from  the  land  in  the  next  four  years' 
cropping.     These  quantities  are  as  follow,  in  pounds : — 

Total. 

Dry  Pearl-ash 325 

Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Sodaf  333 

Common  Salt 43 

Gypsum — 

Quick-lime 150 

Epsom  Salts 200 

Alum 83 

Bone-dust 210 

With  the  exception  of  the  silica,  the  substances  above-named,  in  the 
quantities  given,  will  replace  all  the  inorganic  matters  contained  in  the 
whole  crop  reared,  the  turnip  tops  alone  not  included.  A  single  glance 
at  the  second  and  third  columns  shows  how  much  greater  a  proportion 
of  all  these  substances  is  necessary  to  return  what  the  green  crops  have 
taken  from  the  land. 

That  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  in  some  considerable  degree  on 

•  This  IS  exclusive  of  the  turnip  tops,  which  I  have  omitted,  from  not  knowing  what  pro- 
portion their  weight  in  tho  green  state  generally  bears  to  that  of  the  roots. 

+  Or  for  every  100  lbs  of  the  common  carbrnate  of  soda  may  lie  substituted  40  lbs.  of 
common  salt  or  60  lbs.  if  dry  nitrate  of  soda. 
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For  the 

\  Crops. 

Com  Crops 

316 

9 

290 

43 

38 

5 

30 

— 

100 

7 

150 

50 

27 

56 

150 

60 
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t"ie  quantity  of  the  alkaline  and  other  compounds  present  in  it,  there  can 
be  no  question, — since  not  only  do  we  find  extraordinary  natural  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetation  where  some  of  these  happen  to  be  present  in  the  soil, 
but  we  can  often  greatly  increase  the  apparent  productiveness  of  our 
fields  by  spreading  such  substances  over  them  in  sufficient  quantity. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  green  crops  which  carry  off  all  these 
substances  in  the  greatest  quantity  by  very  much,  should  yet  least  injure 
the  land, — nay,  should  rather  renew  and  prepare  it  again  for  the  growth 
of  crops  of  corn  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  practical  questions  which  can  pre- 
sent itself  to  us  in  the  existing  state  of  theoretical  agriculture  ; — but  it 
would  carry  us  away  from  our  more  immediate  object,  were  we  prema- 
turely to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  it  in  this  place.  It  will  hereafter 
demand  our  especial  attention,  when  we  shall  .have  become  familiar 
with  the  nature  and  origin  of  soils. 

I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  draw  your  attention  here  for  a  mo- 
ment— as  neither  out  of  place,  nor  uninteresting,  for  many  reasons, — to 
an  opinion  expressed  by  Liebig  on  the  question,  lofey  wheat  prefers  stiff 
and  clayey  soils.  "  Again,"  he  says,  "how  does  it  happen  that  wheat 
does  not  flourish  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a  calcareous  soil  is  also. un- 
suitable for  its  growth,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  clay?  It  is  because  these  soils  do  not  contain  alkalies  insufficient 
quantity,  the  growth  of  wheat  being  arrested  by  this  circumstance,  even 
should  all  other  substances  be  presented  in  abunda'.iv,-i  " — [Omanic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  p.  151,] 

Wilhout  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  excellent  crops  of  wheat  are  reaper, 
in  some  parts  of  our  island  from  sandy  and  calcareous*  soils — ^hat  t.ir>'l 
of  crops,  we  may  ask,  can'  be  reared  with  success  on  the  ljght*r  »«v:::=  . 
which  wheat  seems  least  adapted  ?  The  turnip  rejoices  in  light .. 
and  the  potato  not  unfrequently  attains  the  greatest  perfection  on  a  sandy 
soil.  Yet  ten  tons  of  potato  roots,  or  twenty  of  turnip  bulbs, — exclu- 
sive of  the  tops — contain  nearly  ten  times  as  much  of  the  two  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda,  as  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  with  its  straw  included. f 
What  ground  is  there,  then,  for  the  explanation  given  by  Liebig — of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  so-called  wheat  lands?  We  might  witli.  far 
greater  show  of  reason  assume  the  converse  of  his  proposition,  and  infer 
that  wheat  does  not  prefer  sandy  soils,  because  they  are  too  rich  in  alkali! 
It  is  singular,  and  would  almost  seem  to  strengthen  this  converse  propo- 
sition, that  beans,  peas,  and  vetches,  which  are  so  often  resorted  to  as  a 
good  preparative  for  wheat,  contain  also  a  much  larger  quantity  of  alkali 
than  the  latter  grain.  Thus  the  grain  and  straw  together  of  twenty-six 
bushels  of  beans  contain  71  lbs.,  of  twenty  bushels  of  peas  26  lbs.,  and 
of  twenty  bushels  of  vetches  74  lbs.  of  potash  and  soda  taken  together. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  however,  we  are  not  yc^'  prepared  for  dis- 
cussing this  very  curious  and  interesting  question. 

'  On  ttie  thin  chalk  soils  of  the  Yorltshire  Wolds  a  crop  of  wheat  is  taken  every  four  or 
five  years,  yielding  an  average  of  34  or  25 bushels.  The  rotation  is  turnips,  barley,  clover  or 
beans,  wheat. 

t  According  to  the  analyses  of  Sprengel  given  in  the  previous  pages,  ten  tons  of  potatoef 
contain  143  I^.  3f  alkalies,  twenty  tons  ff  turnips  154  lbs.,  ac(l£fly  bushels  of  wheat  with 
its  straw  only  16  .^s. 
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§  5.  Of  the  alleged  constancy  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  in 
kind  and  quantity. 

In  the  preceding  lecture  (Ix.,  p.  177),  it  was  stated  that  the  ash  of  the 
same  plant,  if  ripe  and  healthy,  is  nearly  the  same  in  kind  and  quality 
in  whatever  circumstances  (if  favourable)  of  soil  and  climate  it  may 
grow.  This  general  observation,  however,  is  consistent  with  certain 
differences  in  the  above  respect,  which  are  not  without  interest  in  their 
bearing  upon  agriculture  both  in  theory  and  practice.     Thus, 

1°.  The  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  quantities  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  not  only  different  in  their  gross  weights,  but  unlike  also  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  substances  of  which  the  entire  ash 
consists.  Both  of  these  points  have  been  previously  illustrated  (pp.  179, 
180),  and  they  are  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  tabulated  analyses 
introduced  into  the  preceding  section. 

2°.  The  quantity  and  relative  proportions  of  the  different  inorganic, 
substances  also  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  examina- 
tion is  made.  Thus,  according  to  De  Saussure,  plants  of  the  same  wheat 
which  a  month  before  flowering  left  7-9  per  cent,  of  ash,  left  when  in 
flower  only  5-4,  and  when  ripe  3-3  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  potash 
in  the  potato  leaf  diminishes  very  much  as  the  plant  approaches  to  ma- 
trjrity  (IVLoUerat) — and  the  same  has  been  observed  in  many  saltworts 
and  other  sea-side  plants.  In  the  young  plant  of  the  salsola  clavifolia 
here  is  much  potash  and  no  soda,  but  as  its  age  increases  the  latter  alkali 
appears,  and  gradually  takes  (he  place  of  the  former.* 

It  is  probably  true,  therefore,  of  all  plants— j-that  the  ash  both  in  kind 
and  quantity  is  affected  by  the  age  at  which  the  plant  has  arrived.  It 
would  appear  that  the  unlike  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  plant,  at  the  successive  periods  of  its  growth,  require  the 
.  presence  of  different  chemical  agents — or  that  the  production  of  new 
parts  demands  the  co-operation  of  new  substances. 

3°.  Similar  differences  are  sometimes  observed  also  when  the  same 
plant  is  grown  in  different  soils.     Thus  it  is  known  that  the  straw  of  tlie 
oat  grown  upon  boggy  land  is  very  different  in  colour  and  lustre,  from 
that  yWded  by  the  same  variety  of  seed,  when  grown  upon  sound  and 
solid  soil.     I  lately  examined  two  such  portions  of  straw  from  the  sam' 
seed — ^grown  on  the  same  farm  on  the  estate  of  Dunglass,  the  one  o." 
boggy,  the  otlier  on  sound  stiff  land,  when  the  straw  from  the 
Sound  land  left  6-64  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  from  the 
Soggy  land  "   6-2    per  cent,  of  ash ; 
while  the  silica  contained  in  the  ash  from  the 

Sound  Innd  amounted  to  3-42  per  cent.,  and  from  the 

Boggy  land       "         to  1-90  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  straw. 

A  remarkable  difference,  therefore,  existed  in  the  relative  proportions 

•  Meyen,  JnArcsftericif,  1839,  p.  125.  In  regard  to  these  salt-loving  plants,  which  generally 
abnfincl  in  soda,  a  curious  observation  was  long  ago  made  by  Cadet.  He  states  that  if  a  plant 
nf  common  salt- wort  Csakala  aali)  be  transplanted  into  an  inland  district— and  seed  from  thig 
plant  be  afterwards  sown,  the  second  race  of  plants  will  contain  much  potash,  but  scarcely  a 
frace  of  soda.— Gmelin's  Handbuck  der  Chemie,  II.  p.  1492.  Potash  may  thus  talco  tha 
place  of  soda  for  a  lime,  but  removed  from  its  nalive  habitati  the  plant  would  in  a  few  gen*' 
rations  die  out  and  di^a;^  ""sar. 
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at  least  of  the  silica,  in  these  two  varieties  of  straw,  and  this  difference 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  unlike  nature  of  ihe  soils  in  whicli  the  two 
samples  were  grown.  But  on  boggy  soils  ihe  oat  plant  is  unhealthy, 
and  in  genera!  neither  fills  its  ear,  nor  ripens  a  perfect  seed  ; — the  dif- 
ference in  the  ash  in  this  case,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely 
opposed  to  the  general  proposition,  that  in  a  healthy  state,  plauts  at 
the  same  period  o(  their  growth  Jilways  yield  nearly  the  same  weight 
of  ash_. 

But  that  differen  experimenters  have  obtained  very  unlike  quantities 
of  ash,  from  the  most  common  cultivated  plants,  apparently  in  a  state 
of  health,  when  grown  under  different  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate, 
— does  appear  to  contradict  this  general  propositioc.  Thus  100  lbs.  of 
ripe  wheat  straw  leave  of  ash  ' 

4-3  lbs.  De  Saussure 
4-4  lbs.  Berlhier; 
3'5  lbs.  Sprengel ; 
15-5  lbs.  Sir  H.  Davy  , 
while  the  straw  of  one  variety  of  red  wheat  grown  on  a  clay-loam,  at 
Aykley  Heads,  near  Durham,  gave  me  6'6  per  cent.,  and  that  of  two 
other  varieties  of  red  wheat,  grown  near  Dalton,  in  Ravensworth  Dale, 
Yorkshire,  a  country  abounding  in  limestone — and  on  the  same  fields- 
left  respectively  12-15  and   16'5  per  cent,  of  ash.     The  difference  of  4 
per  cent,  between  these  last  two  results,  shows  that  the  quantity  of  ash 
depends  much  upon  the  variety  of  grain  examined — though  to  what  ex- 
tent all  the  great  differences  obtained,  as  above  shown,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  cause  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  until  numerous  other  experi- 
ments shall  have  been  instituted. 

One  thing,  however,  is  i^ianifest,  that  the  quantities  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter necessarily  contained  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  given  in  a  previous  page 
\p.  216)  on  the  authority  of  Sprengel,  must  be  considered  as  probably 
far  below  the  mean  proportion,  since  some  varieties'  yield,  in  the  form 
of  ash,  about  six  times  as  much  as  is  there  slated. 

Every  one  knows  how  uncertain  general  conclusions  are, — or  expla- 
nations of  natural  phenomena, — when  deduced  from  single  observations 
only,  and  of  this  truth  the  above  results  present  us  with  a  useful  illus- 
tration. Thus  Liebig,  in  his  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture 
p.  152,  to  wliich  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer — explains 
why  land  will  refuse  to  grow  wheat,  and  may  yet  produce  good  crops 
of  oats  or  barley  in  the  following  manner: — "One  hundred  parts  of  the 
stalks  of  wheat  yield  15-5  parts  of  ashes  (H.  Davy) :  the  same  quantity 
of  the  dry  stalks  of  barley  8-54  (Schrader),  and  one  hundred  parts  of  the 
stalks  of  oats  only  4'42.  The  ashes  of  all  are  of  the  same  composition. 
We  have  in  these  facts  a  clear  proof  of  what  plants  require  for  their 
growth.  Upon  the  same  field  which  will  yield  only  one  harvest  of 
wheat,  two  crops  of  barley  and  three  of  oats  may  be  raised." 

In  this  passage  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ash  of  wheat  and  other 
straws  is  constant  in  quantity,  that  wheat  straw  always  contains  much 
more  than  that  of  oats  or  barley,  and  that  the  ash  is  in  each  case  oftlie 
same  composition  (see  above,  pp.  216  to  217), — all  of  which  premises 
being  Incorrect,  the  conclusion  must  of  course  be  rejected. 

But  the  straw  of  barley  and  oats  ala;,  according  to  diHerent  authoriticB. 
10* 
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leaves  vay.  unlike  quantities  of  ash.     Thus,  according  to  Sprengel  and 

Schrader.  100  lbs.  of 

Sprengel.  Schrader.  ^ 

Oat  Straw  leave  5-74  lbs.         4-42  lbs.  6-ej. 

Barley  straw    .     .      V24  lbs.         8-54  lbs. 
We  cannot  help  conceding,  therefore,  generally,  in  regard  to  the  cereal 
trrasses,  that  different  varieties,  at  least,  of  the  same  plant,  may  contain 
inorganic  matter  m  different  proportions. 

But  certain  analyses  which  have  been  made  seem  to  demand  a  still 
further  concession.  Thus  De  Saussure  found  that  the  ash  left  by  the 
same  tree  or  shrub — by  the  fir  or  the  juniper  for  example — differed  Loth 
in  kind  and  in  quantity,  according  as  it  grew  upon  a  granitic  or  calca- 
reous soil.  Berthier  also  found  the  ash  of  a  piece  of  Norway  pine  {pi- 
nas  abies)  to  differ  very  much  from  that  of  the  wood  of  the  same  pine 
grown  in  France.  From  these  and  a  few  other  observations,  the  con- 
clusion has  been  very  generally  drawn  by  vegetable  physiologists,  that 
ihe  ash  of  plants  in  general  is  determined  both  in  kind  and  quantity  by 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

This  is  very  likely  to  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  seen  in 
I  lie  straw  of  the  bog  oat  above  adverted  to,  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
accurate  comparative  analyses  of  the  a§h  of  cultivated  plants*  has  not 
yet  been  published,  to  enable  us  to  detei'mine  the  precise  influence  of  the 
soil  in  all  cases.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  can  have  more  than  a  general  influence  on  the  character  of 
1  he  ash  of  any  living  vegetable — so  long  as  the  plant  retains  a  healthy 
Hate.  The  experiments  of  De  Saussure  do  not  appear  to  have  beer, 
made  with  sufficient  care,f  while  the  only  comparative  experiment  of 
Berthier  is  open  to  objections  of  another  kind,  j 

I  have  said  that  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  ash  is  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  soil  to  acertain  extent.  The  following  considera- 
tions seem  to  embody  nearly  all  the  sources  of  such  variation,  of  which 
we  can  at  present  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty : — 

1°.  Plants  at  different  periods  of  their  growth  require  for  the  produc- 
tion of  their  several  parts,  and  therefore  appropriate  from  tlie  soil,  differ- 
ent inorganic  substances  ;t  hence  the  ash  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
plant. 

"  Five  samples  of  the  same  variety  of  wheat  (Hunter's  wheat)  grown  on  different  soils  in 
Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Haddington,  gave  me  very  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  ash.  ■  Thus 
the  sample  grown  on  a 

Per  cfmt. 
1°.  Deep  reddisll  clay  loam,  su6sot7  gravel,  1(  ft    l-77ti 

2°.  Red  clay  on  gravel 1-787 

3'^.  Stiff  clay  on  retentive  subsoil     .    .  .    V903 

4°.  Light  clay  on  rather  retentive  subsoil  1-917 

5°.  Light  turnip  land 1-834 

Tliese  results  approach  very  near  each  other.  The  differences  are  perhaps  too  slight  to 
justiry  us  in  concluding  that  the  ash  is  greatest  in  quantity  when  the  subsoil  is  most  reten- 
tive. 

t  The  accuracy  of  De  Saussure's  analyses  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  asli  of  alt  the  different  trees  and  shrubs  he  examined,  he  found  a  large  quantity,  in  that 
of  the  juniper  as  much  as  43  per  cent.  ofo/Mmina,  and  in  that  of  the  pine  from  12tolGper 
cent.,  wliiie  Berthier,  whose  skill  is  undisputed,  found  no  alumina  in  the  ash  of  any  of  the 
numerous  trees  on  which  his  experiments  were  made. 

J  Tills  fact  indicates  an  exceedingly  inlnroslin!!  field  of  chemical  research  in  connection 
■vith  practical  agriculture.  Vhat  subslailce  wilt  bring  this  or  that  seed  into  early  leaf! — 
what  will  hasten  its  growth  li  middle  tfi7— what  will  bring  it  to  eaii.;  maturity  1    ThewbettI 
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2°.  If  tne  substances  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  one  or  more  pans 
of  a  plant  aDound  in  the  soil,  its  chief  developement  will  take  the  direc- 
tion of  those  parts.  Thus  one  plant  will  run  to  leaf  or  straw,  another  to 
Qower  and  seed.  Thus  also  in  the  grain  of  one  crop  of  wheat  more  glu- 
ten is  produced  than  in  that  of  anothei',  and  as  this  gluten  appears  to 
contain  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  essential  constituents, 
die  ash  will  necessarity  vary  with  the  gluten  of  the  seed. 

3°.  Some  substances  appear  to  enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants  not 
so  much  as  actual  and  necessary  c.mstituents  of  the  parts  of  the  vegetable, 
as  to  serve  as  media  or  agents  by  which  other  compounds,  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  plant.  Thus  common  salt  ap- 
pears to  enter  many  plants  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  soda,  its  chlo- 
rine being  discharged  by  the  leaf.  Silica  enters  the  plant  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda.  When  it  reaches  its  proper  destina- 
tion— the  stalks  of  the  grasses  for  instance — this  silicate  is  decomposed 
chiefly  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  always  present  in  the  pores  of  the 
green  stem,  the  silica  is  deposited  and  the  alkali  proceeds  downwards 
with  the  sap  as  a  soluble  carbonate,  or  in  combination  with  some  other 
organic  acid.  Thus  the  same  portion  of  alkali  may  return  many  times 
into  the  circulation  with  this  or  with  other  materials  which  the  parts  of 
the  plant  reqiiire,  and  every  new  burden  it  deposits  will  necessarily 
cause  a  new  v^triation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  inorganic 
constituents  which  are  afterwards  detected  in  the  ash. 

4°.  As  thp,  water  which  enters  by  the  roots  always  brings  with  it  some 
soluble  substances,  the  quantity  of  these  conveyed  into  the  plant  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  leaves;  and 
hence,  after  a  Jong  drought,  the  leaves  of  the  turnip,  the  potato,  and 
other  plants,  will  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  ash  than  will  be  obtained 
from  them  in  moist  and  rainy  weather. 

5°.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  that  one  substance  inay  not 
unfrequently  take  the  place,  and  perform  the  functions,  of  another.  Thus 
potash  and  soda  replace  each  other  in  certain  minerals,  as  do  also  lime 
and  magnesia  and  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  similar  interchange  may  take  place  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom— that  when  the  plant  cannot  get  potash  it  will  take  soda — that 
when  it  can  get  neither,  it  will  appropriate  lime, — and  so  on.  Such  a 
conjectural  interchange  may  possibly  take  place  in  a  small  degree,  for  a 
limited  time,  and  in  certain  plants,  without  materially  affecting  their  ap- 
parent health — but  it  is  not  by  trusting  to  such  resources  of  nature  thgt 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  or  plentiful  crops  will  ever  be  reared  by  the  prac 
tical  agriculturist. 

Admitting,  however,  all  these  sources  of  variation  in  the  kind  and 
quantity,  of  the  ash  obtained  from  different  plants,  the  sound  practical 
coffiilusions  from  all  we  know  on  the  subject  at  present  seem  to  be — 

1°.  That  certain  inorganic  substances,  in  certain  proport.ons,  are  ne- 
cessary to  all  plants  usually  cultivated  for  food — if  they  arc  to  be  reared 
or  maintained  in  a  healthy  state. 

Btalk  and  the  potato  require  more  poUish  while  in  rapid  growth.  Tills  gro'wth  may  be  con- 
tinued and  prolonged  by  the  presence  of  ammonia;  while  lime  is  said  to  bring  it  sooner  to 
a  close,  and  to  give  an  earlier  harvest.  H  >w  valuable  would  be  (he  muUiplica'ion  of  sucb 
facts ! 
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2°.  Thdt  we  must  seek  for  these  necessary  substances  in  the  inorganic 
constituents  which  are  present  in  the  richest  crops  of  every  kind — ^in  the 
produce  of  the  most  fertile  soils.* 

3°.  That  where  these  necessary  substances  are  not  present  iu  any 
soil,  we  may  infer  that  it  will  prove  unfit  to  yield  a  luxuriant  crop  of  a 
given  kind;  or  on  the  other  hand,  where  these  substances  are  not  to  be 
detected  in  the  ash  of  the  plant,  that  thefault  of  the  crop,  if  any,  maybe 
ascribed  to  their  partial  or  total  absence  from  the  soil  on  which  it  grew. 

These  conclusions  form  the  basis  of  an  enlightened  and  scientific  prac- 
tical agriculture.  This  basis,  however,  requires  to  be  strengthened  and 
enlarged  by  further  experimental  investigations. 

"  "  I  have  examined,"  says  Sprengcl,  "  the  finest  seed-corns  froln  many  localUies,  and  1 
have  invariably  found  the  quantities  not  only  of  the  organic  substances — starch,  sugar,  &c. — 
-but  also  of  the  inorganic  compounds  in  alt  the  celebrated  seed-corns,  so  perfectly  alike,  that 
one  would  have  thought  they  had  all  grown  on  one  and  the  same  BoiV—Lelire  vam  Diiitgtr, 
p.  43. 
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Such  are  the  inorganic  compounds  which  minister  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  such  the  proportions  in  which  they  severally  occur  in  the 
living  vegetable.     Whence  are  these  inorganic  constituents  all  derived  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  atmosphere,  when  pure,  contains  no  inorganic 
matter,  antJ  that  if  dust,  spray,  or  vapours  occasionally  float  in  the  air, 
and  are  carried  by  the  winds  to  great  distances — yet  that  they  are 
only  accidentally  present,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  source  from 
which  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  derives  a  constant  supply  of 
those  mineral  substances  which  are  necessary  to  its  healthy  existence. 

The  soil  on  -g^hicli  they  grow  is  the  only  natural  source  from  which 
their  inorganic  food  can  be  derived.  We  are  led,  therefore,  as  the  next 
subject  of  our  study,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  soils.* 

§  1.  Of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

Soils  differ  much  as  regards  their  immediate  origin,  their  physical 
properties,  their  chemical  constitution,  and  their  agricultural  capabili- 
ties ;  yet  all  soils  which  in  their  existing  state  are  capable  of  bearing  a 
profitable  crop,  possess  one  common  character — they  all  contain  organic 
matter  in  a  greater  or  a  less  proportion. 

This  organic  matter  consists  in  part  of  decayed  animal,  but  chiefly  of 
decayed  vegetable  substances,  sometimes  in  brown  or  black  fibrous  por- 
tions, exhibiting  still,  on  a  careful  examination,  something  of  the  origi 
nal  structure  of  the  organized  substances  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
rived— sometimes  forming  only  a  fine  brown  powder  intimately  inter- 
mixed with  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil — sometimes  scarcely  percep- 
tible in  either  of  those  forpis,  and  existing  only  in  the  state  of  organic 
compounds  more  or  less  v6id  of  colour  and  at  times  entirely  soluble  in 
water.  In  soils  which  appear  to  consist  only  of  pure  sand,  or  clay,  or 
chalk,  organic  matter  in  this  letter  form  may  often  be  detected  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

The  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  soils  which  are  naturally  produc- 
tive of  any  useful  crops,  varies  from  one-half  to  70  per  cent,  of  their 
whole  weight.  With  less  than  the  former  proportion  they  will  scarcely 
support  vegetation — with  more  than  the  latter,  they  require  much  ad-' 
mixture  before  they  can  be  brought  into  profitable  cultivation.     It  is 

•  On  the  subject  of  this  and  the  following  lecture,  the  reader  will  consult  with  advantage 
in  exsellent  little  vrork,  "  On  the  naturt  amproperty  of  toils,"  by  Mr,  John  Morton. 
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only  in  boggy  and  peaty  soils  that  the  latter  large  proportion  is  evei 
found— in  the  best  soils  the  organic  matter  does  not  average  five  per  cent., 
and  rarely  exceeds  ten  or  twelve.  Oats  and  rye  will  grow  upon  land 
containing  only  one  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent. — barley  where  two  or 
three  per  cent,  are  present — but  good  wheat  soils  contain  in  general  from 
4  to  8  per  cent.,  and,  if  very  stiff  and  clayey,  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
may  occasionally  be  detected. 

Though,  however,  a  certain  proportion  of  organic  matter  is  always 
found  in  a  soil  distinguished  for  its  fertility,  yet  the  presence  of  such  sub- 
stances is  not  alone  sufficient  to  impart  fertility  to  the  land.  I  do  not 
allude  merely  to  such  as,  like  peaty  soils,  contain  a  very  large  excess  of 
vegetable  matter,  but  to  such  also  as  contain  only  an  average  proportion. 
Thus  of  two  soils  in  the  same  neighbourhood — the  one  contained  4-05 
per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and  was  very  fruitful — the  other  4-19  per 
cent.,  and  was  almost  barren.  This  fact  is  consistent  with  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  two  preceding  lectures,  in  regard  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  dead  inorganic  matter  of  the  soil,  on  the  general  health  and  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation. 

§  2.  General  constitution  of  the  earthy  part  of  the  soil. 

From  what  is  above  stated,  it  appears  that,  on  a  general  average,  the 
earthy  part  of  the  soil  in  ou;  climate  does  not  constitute  less  than  96  pei 
cent,  of  its  whole  weight,  when  free  from  water.  This  earthy  part  con- 
sists principally  of  three  ingredients : — 

1°.  0(  Silica,  siliceous  sand,  or  siliceous  gravel — of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  from  that  of  an  impalpable  powder  as  it  occurs  in  clay  soils, 
to  the  large  and  more  or  less  rounded  sandstones  of  the  gravel  beds. 

2°.  Alumina — generally  in  the  form  of  clay,  but  occasionally  occur- 
ring in  shaly  or  slaty  masses  more  or  less  hard,  intermingled  with  the 
soil. 

3°.  Lime,  or  carbonate  of  lime — in  the  form  of  chalk,  or  of  fragments 
more  or  less  large  of  the  various  limestones  that  are  met  with  near  the 
surface  in  different  countries.  V/here  cultivation  prevails  it  often  hap- 
pens that  all  the  lime  which  the  soil  contains  has  been  added  to  it  for 
agricultural  purposes — in  the  form  of  quick-lime,  of  chalk,  of  shell-sand, 
or  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  marl  which  different  dis- 
tricts are  known  to  produce. 

It  is  rare  that  a  superficial  covering  is  anywhere  met  with  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  consists  solely  of  any  one  of  these  three  sub- 
stances— a  soil,  however,  is  called  sandy  in  which  the  siliceous  sand 
greatly  predominates,  and  calcareous,  where,  as  in  some  of  our  chalk 
and  limestone  districts,  carbonate  of  lime  is  present  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. When  alumina  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil,  it  constitutes 
a  clay  of  greater  or  less  tenacity. 

The  term  clay,  however,  or  pure  clay,  is  never  used  by  writers  on 
agriculture  to  denote  a  soil  consisting  of  alumina  only,  for  none  such  ever 
occurs  in  nature.  The  pure  porcelain  clays  are  the  richest  in  alumina, 
but  even  when  free  from  water  they  contain  only  from  42  to  48  per  cent, 
of  this  earth,  with  from  52  to  58  of  silica.  These  occur,  however,  only 
in  isolated  imtches,  and  never  alone  form  the  soil  of  any  considerabls 
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district.     The  strongest  clay  soils  which  are  anywhere  in  cultivaiiqn 
rarely  contain  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  alumina.* 

Soils  in  general  consist  in  great  part  of  the  three  substances  above 
named  in  Estate  of  mec^araicaJ  mi^iwre.  This  is  always  the  case  with 
the  siliceous  sand  and  with  the  carbonate  of  lime— rbut  in  the  clays  the 
silica  and  the  alumina  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  chemical  cmn- 
hinalion.  Thus,  if  a  portion  of  a  stiff  clay  soil  be  kneaded  or  boiled 
with  repeated  portions  of  water  till  its  coherence  is  entirely  destroyed, 
and  if  the  water,  with  the  finer  parts  which  float  in  it,  be  then  poured 
into  a  second  vessel,  the  whole  of  the  soil  will  be  separated  into  two  por- 
tions— a  fine  impalpable  powder  consisting  chiefly  of  clay,  poured  off 
with  the  water,  and  a  quantity  of  siliceous  or  other  sand  in  particles  of 
various  sizes,  which  will  remain  in  the  first  vessel.  This  sand  was 
only  mechanically  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  fine  clay  retains  still  some 
mechanical  admixtures,  but  consists  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina  chem- 
ically combined. 

Of  the  porcelain  clays  above  alluded  to,  there  are  several  varieties, 
three  of  which,  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  alumina,  cou«ist  res- 
pectively of — 

I.  II.  III. 

Silica  .  .  47-03  46-92  46-0 
Alumina  .  39-23  34.81  40-2 
Water   .     .     13-74        18-27        13-8 


100-00      100-00      lOO-Of 
But,  as  already  stated,  these  clays  rarely  form  a  soil — the  stiffesl 
clays  treated  by  the  agridulturist  containing  a  further  portion  of  silica, 
some  of  which  is  mechanically  mixed,  and  can  be  partially  separated  by 
mechanical  means. 

The  strongest  agricultural  clays  (pipe-clays)  of  which  trustworthy 
analyses  have  yet  been  published,  consist,  in  the  dry  state,  of  56  to  62 
of  silica,  from  36  to  40  of  alumina,  3  or  4  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  trace  of 
lime.  Clays  of  this  composition  are  distinguished  by  the  foreign  agri- 
cultural writers  as  pure  clays.  They  are  all  probably  made  up  of  some 
of  the  var'ieties  of  porcelain  clay,  more  or  less  intimately  mixed  with 
siliceous  and  oohrey  particles — in  so  minute  a  state  of  division  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  by  the  method  of  decantation  above  described. 

These  clays  are  adopted. by  the  German  and  French  writers  as  a 
standard  to  which  they  can  liken  clay  soils  in  general,  and  by  compari- 
son with  which  they  are  enabled  distinctly  to  classify  and  name  them. 
As  the  use  of  the  term  clay  in  this  sense  has  been  introduced  into  Eng- 

•  In  an  interesting  paper  on  subsoil  ploughing  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  in  the  report  of 
the  Yorlishire  Agricultural  Society  for  1837,  p.  47,  it  is  stated  that  the  lias  clays,  which  form 
the  subsoil  in  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire,  contain  sometimes,  in  the  dry  state,  as  much  at  5i 
oei-  cent,  of  alumina  0) 

t  When  heated  to  redness  the  whole  of  ti.  water  is  dri-/en  off  from  these  clays,  and  they 
then  consist  respectively  of— 

Silica 64-5  57-4  63-4 

Alumina 4S-5  42-6  46-6 

1000         1000         1I}00 

whicb  numbei?)  arc  in  accordance  with  those  givca  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  paj[e. 
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lish  agricultural  books,*  and  as  it  is  really  desirable  to  possess  a  word  to 
which  the  above  meaning  can  be  attached,  I  shall  venture  in  future  to 
employ  it  always  strictly  in  this  agricultural  sense. 

By  alumina,  then,  I  shall  in  all  cases  express  the  pure  earth  of  alum, 
which  exists  in  clays,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  tenacity — by  clay,  a 
finely  divided  chemical  compound,  consisting  very  nearly  of  60  of  silica 
and  40  of  alumina,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  and  from  whickno  siliceous 
or  sandy  matter  can  be  separated  mechanically  or  by  decantation. 

Of  this  clay  the  earthy  part  of  all  known  soils  is  made  up  by  mere 
mechanical  admixture  with  the  other  earthy  constituents  (sand  and 
lime),  in  variable  proportions.  On  a  knowledge  of  these  proportions  the 
following  general  classjication  and  nomenclature  are  founded. 

§  3.   Of  the  classification  of  soils  from  their  chemical  constituents. 

Upon  the  principles  above  described  soils  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1°.  Pure  clay  (pipe-clay)  consisting  of  about  CO  of  silica  and  40  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  for  the  most  part  chemically  combined.  It 
allows  no  siliceous  sand  to  subside  when  diffused  through  water,  and 
rarely  forms  any  extent  of  soil. 

2°.  Strongest  clay  soil  (tile-clay,  unctuous  clay)  consists  of  pure  clay" 
mixed  with  h  to  15  per  cent,  of  a  siliceous  sand,  which  can,be  separated 
from  it  by  boiling  and  decantation. 

3°.  Clay  loam  differs  from  a  clay  soil,  in  allowing  from  15  to  30  per 
cent,  of  fine  sand  to  be  separated  from  it  by  washing,  as  above  described. 
By  this  admixture  of  sand,  its  parts  are  mechanically  separated,  and 
hence  its  freer  and  more  friable  nature. 

4°.  A  loamy  soil  deposits  from  30  to  60  ppT  cent,  of  sand  by  mechani- 
cal washing. 

5°.  A  sandy  loam  leaves  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  sand,  and 

6°.  A  sandy  soil  contains  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  pure  clay. 

The  mode  of  examining  with  the  view  of  naming  soils,  as  above,  ia 
very  simple.  It  is  only  necessary  to  spread  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
soil  in  a  thin  layer  upon  writing  paper,  and  to  dry  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
an  oven  or  upon  a  hot  plate,  the  heat  of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
colour the  paper — the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  water  it  contained.  While 
this  is  drying,  a  second  weighed  portion  may  be  boiled  or  otherwise 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  water,  and  the  whole  then  poured  into  a 
vessel,  in  which  the  heavy  sandy  parts  are  allowed  to  subside  until  ilie 
fine  clay  is  beginning  to  settle  also.  This  point  must  be  carefully 
watched,  the  liquid  then  poured  off,  the  sand  collected,  dried  as  before 
upon  paper,  and  again  weighed.  This  weight  is  the  quantity  of  sand 
in  tlTe  known  weight  of  moist  soil,  which  by  the  previous  experiment  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  • 

Thus,  suppose  two  portions,  each  2^0  grs.,  are  weighed,  and  the  one 
in  the  oven  loses  50  grs.  of  water,  a  jd  the  other  leaves  60  grs.  of  sand, 
—then,  the  200  grs.  oCmoist  are  equal  to  150  oC dry,  and  this  150  of  dry 

"  Aa  in  British  Husbandry, .  p.  113,  and  in  Loudon's  Encydopmdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  316, 
where  classifications  of  soils  arc  given  cliicfly  from  Von  Tliaer,  though  neither  worli  ex- 
hibits with  sufficient  prominence  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  arricuUurcU  clay,  aa  distia 
guished  from  alumina,  sometimos  called  pure  day  ty  th^  chemis'. 
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soil  contaij  60  of  sand,  or  40  in  100  (40  per  cent.)  It  would,  tlierefore, 
be  properly  called  a  loam,  or  loamy  soil. 

But  the  above  classification  has  reference  only  to  the  clay  and  sand, 
white  we  know  that  lime  is  an  important  constituent  of  soils,  of  which 
they  are  seldom  entirely  destitute.     We  have,  therefore, 

7°.  Marly  soils,  in  which  the  proportion  of  lime  is  more  than  5  but 
does  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  dry  soil.  The 
marl  is  a  sandy,  loamy,  or  clay  marl,  according  as  the  proportion  of 
clay  it  contains  would  place  it  under  the  one  or  other  denomination,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  entirely  free  from  lime,  or  not  to  contain  more  than  5  pet 
cent.,  and 

8°.  Calcareous  soils,  in  which  the  lime  exceeding20  per  cent,  becomes 
the  distinguishing  constituent.  These  are  also  calcareous  clays,  calca- 
reous loams,  or  calcareous  sands,  according  to  the  proportion  of  clay  and 
sand  which  are  present  in  them. 

The  determination  of  tlie  lime  also,  when  it  exceeds  5  per  cent.,  is 
attended  with  no  difficulty. 

To  100  grs.  of  the  dry  soil  diffused  through  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
and  half  a  wine-glass  full  of  muriatic  acid  (tli£  spirit  of  salt  of  the  shops), 
stir  it  occasionally  during  the  day,  and  let  it  stand  over-night  to  settle. 
Pour  off  the  clear  liquor  in  the  morning  and  fill  up  the  vessel  with  water, 
to  wash  away  the  excess  of  acid.  When  the  water  is  again  clear,  pour 
it  off,  dry  tbr  -oil  and  weigh  it — the  loss  will  amount  generally  to  about 
one  per  cent,  unore  than  the  quantity  of  lime  present.  The  result  will 
be  sufficiently  near,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  classification.  If  the 
loss  exceed  5  grs.  from  100  of  the  dry  soil,  it  may  be  classed  among  the 
marls,  if  more  than  20  grs.  apaong  the  calcareous  soils.. 

Lastly,  vegetable  matter  is  sometimes  the  characteristic  of  a  soil 
which  gives  rise  to  a  further  division  of 

9°.  Vegetable  moulds,  which  are  of  various  kinds,  from  the  garden 
raiould,  which  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  to  the  peaty  soil,  in  which 
the  organic  matter  may  amount  to  60  or  70.  These  soils  also  are  clayey, 
loamy,  or  sandy,  according  to  the  predominant  character  of  the  earthy 
admixtures. 

The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  for  the 
purposes  of  classification,  is  to  dry  the  soil  well  in  an  oven,  and  weigh 
It;  then  to  heat  it  to  dull  redness  over  a  lamp  or  a  bright  fire  till  the 
combustible  matter  is  burned  away.  The  loss  on  again  weighing  is  the 
ijiiantity  of  organic  matter. 

Sumtnary. — The  several  steps,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  examining  a 
soil  with  the  view  of  so  far  determining  its  constitution  as  to  be  able  pre- 
cisely to  name  and  classify  it,  wOl  be  best  taken  in  the  following  order : — 

1°.  Weigh  100  grains  of  the  soil,  spread  them  in  a  thin  layer  upon 
white  paper,  and  place  them  for  some  hours  in  an  oven  or  other  hot 
place,  the  heat  of  which  may  be  raised  till  it  only  does  not  discolour  the 
paper.     The  loss  is  water. 

2''.  Let  it  now  (after  drying  and  weighing)  be  burned  over  the  fire  as 
above  described.  The  second  loss  is  organic,  chiefly  vegetable  matter, 
with  a  little  water,  which  still  remained  in  ths  soil  after  drying. 

3°.  After  being  thus  biSKsd,  let  it  be  put  into  half  a  pintofwate; 
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with  half  a  wine-glass  full  of  spirit  of  salt,  and  ilequendy  stirred. 
When  minute  bubbles  of  air  cease  to  rise  from  the  soil  on  settling,  this 
process  may  be  considered  as  at  an  end.  The  loss  by  this  treaiment 
will  be  a  little  more  than  the  true  per  centage  of  lime,*  and  it  wilt  gen- 
erally be  nearer  the  truth  if  that  portion  of  soil  be  employed  which  has' 
been  previously  heated  to  redness. 

4°.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  soil,  perhaps  200  grs.  in  its  moist  state,  may 
now  be  taken  and  washed  to  determine  the  quantity  of  siliceous  sand  it 
contains.  If  the  residual  sand  be  supposed  to  contain  calcareous  matter 
its  amount  may  readily  be  determined  by  treating  the^dried  sand  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  when  ■determining  the  whole 
amount  of  lime  (3°.)  contained  in  the  unwashed  soil.f 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Example. — Along  the  outcrop  of  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  green 
sand  in  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire,  and  probably  alse  in 
Buckingham  and  Bedford,  occur  patches  of  a  loose  friable  grey  soil 
mixed  with  occasional  fragments  of  flint,  which  is  noted  for  producing 
excellent  crops  of  wheat  every  other  year.  It  is  known  in  the  valley  of 
Kingsclere,  at  Wantage,  and  Newbury.  I  select  a  portion  of  this  soil 
from  the  latter  locality  for  ray  present  illustration. 

1°.  After  being  dried  in  the  air,  and  by  keeping  some  time  in  paper,  it 
was  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  give  the  white 
paper  below  it  a  scarcely  perceptible  tinge :  by  this  process  104i  grs. 
lost  4  grs. 

2°.  When  thus  dried,  it  was  heated  to  dull  redness.  It  first  black- 
ened, and  then  gradually  assumed  a  pale  brick  colour,  tlie  change,  of 
course,  beginning  at  the  edges.     The  loss  by  this  process  was  4j  grs. 

3°.  After  this  heating,  it  was  put  into  half  a  pint  of  pure  rain  water 
with  half  a  wine-glass  full  of  spirit  of  salt.  After  some  hours,  when  the 
action  had  ceased,  the  soil  was  washed  and  dried  again  at  a  dull  red 
heat.     The  loss  amounted  to  3  grs. 

The  soil,  therefore,  contained 

Water 4  grs. 

Organic  matter  (less  than)   .     .       4^ 
Carbonate  of  lime  (less  than)    .       3 
Clay  and  sand 93g 

1041 
4°.  By  boiling  and  washing  with  water,  291  grs.  of  the  undried  soil 
left  2021  grs.  of  very  fine  sand  chiefly  siliceous, — 104i,  therefore,  would 
have  left  73  grs.,  or  the  soil  contained  per  cent. — 

•  A  more  rigorous  metliod  of  determining  the  lime  when  less  than  5  per  cent,  will  be 
given  in  the  following  lecture. 

*  The  weighings  for  the  purposes  here  described  may  be  made  in  a  small  balance  with 
grain  weights,  sold  by  the  druggists  for  5s.  or  6s.,  and  the  vegetable  matter  may  be  burned 
iiway  on  a  slip  of  sheet  iron  or  in  an  untinned  iron  table-spoon  over  a  bright  cinder  or  char- 
coal fire— care  being  taken  that  no  scale  of  oxide,  which  may  be  formed  on  the  iron,  be  al- 
lowed to  mix  with  the  soil  when  cold,  and  thus  to  increase  its  weight.  Those  who  are  in- 
clined to  perform  the  latter  operation  more  neatly,  may  obtain  for  about  6s.  each— from  the 
dealers  in  chemical  apparatus— thin  light  platinum  capsules  from  1  to  IX  inches  in  diame- 
ter, capable  of  holding  100  grs.  a'  soil— and  for  a  few  shillings  more  a  spirit  lamp,  over 
which  the  vegetable  matter  of  ths  soil  may  ;e  burned  away.  With  care,  one  of  these  littl* 
capsules  will  serve  a  life-time. 
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3-9  per  cent 

4-1 

30 

19-0 

70.0 

Water 

Organic  matter  (less  than)    . 
Carbonate  of  lime  (less  than) 
Clay     ...  ... 

Sand  (very  fine)  .     .     . 

lOO-O* 
Phis  soil,  therefore,  containing  70  per  cent,  of  sand,  separable  by 
dccantation,  is  properly  a  sandy  loam. 

§  4.  Of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  soils  and  subsoils. 

Beneath  the  immediate  surface  soil,  through  which  the  plough  makes 
its  way,  and  to  which  the  seed  is  entrusted,  lies  what  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  subsoil.  This  subsoil  occasionally  consists 
of  a  mixture  Of  the  general  constituents  of  soils  naturally  dififerent  from 
that  which  forms  the  surface  layer — as  when  clay  above  has  a  sandy 
bed  bolow,  or  a  light  soil  on  the  surface  rests  on  a  retentive  clay  beneath. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  The  peculiar  characters  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  often  result  from  the  slow  operation  of  natural  causes. 

In  a  mass  of  loose  matter  of  considerable  depth,  spread  over  an  extent 
of  country,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how — even  though  originally  alike 
through  its  whole  mass — a  few  inches  at  the  surface  should  gradually 
acquire  different  physical  and  chemical  characters  from  the  rest,  and 
liow  there  should  thus  be  gradually  established  important  agricultural 
distinctions  between  the  first  12  or  1.5  inches  (the  soil),  the  next  15  (the 
subsoil),  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  mass,  which,  lying  still  lower, 
does  not  come  under  the  observation  of  the  practical  agriculturist. 

On  the  surface,  plants  grow  and  die.  Through  the  first  few  inches 
their  roots  penetrate,  and  in  the  same  the  dead  plants  are  buried.  This 
portion,  therefore,  by  degrees,  assumes  a  brown  colour,  more  or  less  dark, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  has  been  permitted 
to  accumulate  in  it.  Into  the  subsoil,  however,  the  roots  rarelv  pene- 
trate, and  the  dead  plants  are  still  more  rarely  buried  at  so  great  a  depth. 
S'.ill  this  inferior  layer  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  vegetable  or  other  or- 
ganic matter.  Flowever  comparatively  impervious  it  may  be,  still  water 
makes  its  way  through  it,  more  or  less,  and  carries  down  soluble  organic 
substances,  which  are  continually  in  the  act  of  being  produced  d  uring  the 
decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  lying  above.  Thus,  though  not  sensibly 
discoloured  by  an  admixture  of  decayed  roots  and  stems,  the  subsoil  in 
reality  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  may 
be  distinctly  estimated. 

Again,  the  continual  descent  of  the  rains  upon  the  surface  soil  washes 
down  the  carbonatesof  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  other  soluble 
earthy  substances — it  even,  by  degrees,  carries  down  the  fine  clay  also, 

•  Some  of  these  numbers  diSTer  by  a  minute  fraction  from  those  in  the  preceding  page : 
this  is  because  they  are  calculated  from  the  more  correct  decimal  fractions  contained  in  my 
own  note-boolc.  The  organic  matter  is  said  to  be  lesB  than  the  numoer  here  given,  because 
by  simple  drying,  as  here  prescribed,  the  whole  of  the  water  cannot  be  driven  oflF— a  portion 
being  always  retained  by  the  clay,  which  is  not  entirely  expelled,  till  the  soil  is  raised  nearly 
to  a  red  heat  Hence  the^oss  by  this  second  heating  must  always  be  greater  than  the  actual 
weiglit  of  organic  matter  present.  The  lime  is  also  less  than  the  number  given,  because,  aa 
niready  stated,  the  acid  dissolves  a  ittle  alumina  as  well  as  any  carbonate  of  magnesia  w/iich 
may  be  present. 
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SO  as  gradually  :o  establisli  a  more  or  less  manifest  difference  between 
the  upper  and  lower  layers,  in  reference  even  to  the  earthy  ingredients 
which  they  respectively  contain. 

But,  except  in  the  case  of  very  porous  rocks  or  accumulations  of  earthy 
matter,  these  surface  waters  rarely  descend  to  any  great  depth,  and  hence 
after  sinking  thii.>ugh  a  variable  thickness  of  subsoil,  we  come,  in  gene- 
ral, to  earthy  layers,  in  which  little  vegetable  matter  can  be  detected, 
and  to  which  the  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia  of  the  superficial  covering 
has  never  been  able  to  descend. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  soil  is,  that  it  contains  more  brown  organic, 
chiefly  vegetable,  matter,  in  a  state  of  decay — of  the  subsoil,  thatlheoi- 
ganlc  matter  is  less  in  quantity  and  has  entered  it  chiefly  in  a  soluble, 
state,  and  that  earthy  matters  are  present  in  it  which  have  been  washed 
out  of  the  superior  soil — and  of  the  subjacent  mass,  that  it  has  remained 
nearly  unaffected  by  the  changes  which  vegetation,  culture,  and  atmos- 
pheric agents  have  produced  upon  the  portions  that  lie  above  it. 

From  what  is  here  stated,  the  effect  of  trench  and  subsoil  ploughing, 
in  altering  more  or  less  materially  the  proportions  of  the  earthy  constitu- 
ents in  the  surface  soil,  will  be  in  some  measure  apparent.  That  which 
the  long  action  of  rains  and  frosts  has  caused  to  sink  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  the  plough  is.  By  such  methods,  brought  again  to  the  surface. 
When  the  substances  thus  brought  up  are  directly  beneficial  to  vegeta- 
tion or  are  fitted  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  its  fertility  is  increased. 
Where  the  contrary  is  the  case,  its  productive  capabilities  may  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period  be  manifestly  diminished. 

§  5.  On  the  general  origin  of  soils. 

On  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  the  naked  rocks  appear  ovei 
considerable  tracts  of  country,  without  any  covering  of  loose  mate- 
rials from  which  a  soil  can  be  formed.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
mountainous  and  granitic  districts,  and  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  active 
or  extinct  volcanoes,  where,  as  in  Sicily,  streams  of  naked  lava  stretch 
in  long  black  lines  amid  the  surrounding  verdure. 

But  over  the  greater  portion  of  our  islands  and  continents  the  rocks 
are  covered  by  accumulations,  more  or  less  deep,  of  loose  materials — 
sands,  gravels,  and  clays  chiefly — the  upper  layer  of  which  is  more  or 
less  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  is  found  to  reward  the  exertions  of 
human  industry  with  crops  of  corn  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

This  superficial  covering  of  loose  materials  varies  from  a  few  inches  lo 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  is  occasionally  observed  to  consist 
of  different  layers  or  beds,  placed  one  over  the  other — such  as  a  bed  ot 
clay  over  one  of  gravel  or  sand,  and  a  loamy  bed  under  or  over  both 
In  such  cases  the  characters  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  must  depend 
upon  which  of  these  layers  may  chance  to  be  uppermost — and  its  char- 
acter may  often  be  beneficially  altered  by  a  judicious  admixture  with 
portions  of  the  subjacent  layers. 

It  is  often  observed,  where  naked  rocks  present  themselves,  either  in 
cliffs  or  on  more  level  parts  of  the  earth,  that  the  action  of  the  rains  and 
frosts  causes  their  surfac-es  gradually  to  shiver  off,  crumble  down,  oi 
wear  away.  Hence  at  the  base  of  cliffs  loose  matter  collects — on  com- 
parativeh  level  surfaces  the  crumbling  of  the  rook  gradually  forms  a  soil— 
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while  from  those  which  are  suflGlriently  inclined  the  rains  wash  away 
the  loose  materials  as  soon  as  they  are  separated,  and  carry  them  down 
to  (be  vaDies. 

The  superficial  accumulations  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  covering 
the  rocks  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  consist 
of  materials  thus  washed  down  or  otherwise  transported — hy  water,  bj 
winds,  or  by  other  geological  agents.  Much  of  these  heaps  of  transported 
matter  is  in  the  state  of  too  fine  a  powder  to  permit  us  to  say  from  whence 
it  has  been  derived — but  fragments  of  greater  or  less  size  are  always  lo 
be  found,  even  among  the  clays  and  fine  sands,  which  are  sufficient  to 
point  out  to  the  skilful  geologist  the  direction  from  which  the  whole  has 
been  brought,  and  often  the  very  rocks  from  which  the  entire  accumula- 
tions have  been  derived. 

Thus  the  general  conclusion  is  fairly  drawn,  that  the  earthy  matter  of 
all  soils  has  been  produced  by  the  gradual  decay,  degradation,  or  crumb- 
ling down  of  previously  existing  rocks.     It  is  evident  therefore — 

1°.  That  whenever  a  soil  rests  immediately  upon  the  rockfrom  which 
it  has  been  derived,  it  may  be  expected  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
composition  and  characters  of  that  rock. 

2°.  That  where  the  soil  forms  only  the  surface  layer  of  a  considerable 
depth  of  transported  materials,  it  may  have  no  relation  whatever  either 
in' mineralogieal  characters  or  in  chemical  constitution  to  the  immedi- 
ately subjacent  rocks. 

The  soils  of  Great  Britain  are  divisible  into  two  such  classes.  In 
some  counties  an  acquaintance  with  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  district 
enables  us  to  predict  the  general  characters  and  quality  of  the  soil ;  in 
others — and  nearly  all  our  coal  fields  are  in  this  case — the  general 
character  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
rocljs  on  which  the  loose  materials  rest. 

§  6.  On  the  general  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Beneath  the  soil,  and  the  loose  or  drifted  matters  on  which  it  rests,  we 
everywhere  find  the  solid  rock.  This  rock  in  most  countries  is  seen — 
in  mines,  quarries,  and  cliffs — lo  consist  of  beds  or  layers  of  varied  thick- 
ness placed  one  over  the  other.  To  these  layers  geologists  give  the 
name  of  strata;  and  hence  rocks  which  are  thus  made  up  of  many  se- 
parate layers  are  called  stratified  rocks. 

But  in  some  places  entire  mountain  masses  are  met  with,  in  which  no 
parting  into  layers  or  beds  is  seen,  but  which  appear  to  consist  of  one 
unbroken  rock  of  the  same  material  from  their  upper  surface  down- 
wards, and  often  as  far  beneath  as  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  earth.  Such  rocks  are  said  to  be  unstratified.  Among  these  are 
included  the  granites,  the  trap,  green-stone,  or  basaltic  rocks,  and  the 
lavas.  Geologists  have  ascertained  that  all  these  unstratified  rocks  have, 
like  the  volcanic  lavas,  been  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  melted  state — 
that  their  present  appearance  is  owing  to  the  action  of  fire — and  hence 
they  are  often  called  igneous*  rocks.  They  often  also  exhibit  a  more  oi 
less  crystalline  or  glassy  structure,  or  contain,  imbedded  in  ihera,  nu- 
merous regular  crystals  of  mineral  substances ;  hence  they  are  some- 
times called  also  crystalline  rocks.     The  terms  igneous,  crystalline,  and 

■  Sometimes  pt.ragenou3^  proflucffl  by  fire ;  but  this  is  an  unnecessarily  hard  word, 
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unslratified,  therefore,  apply  to  the  same  class  of  rocks— the  first  indica- 
ting their  orimn,  the  second  their  structure  in  the  small,  the  third  their 
structure  in  the  large,  as  distinguished- fron  that  of  the  rocks  which  occur 
in  beds. 

The.  following  diagram  exhibits  the  genoiral  appearance  of  the  strati 
Red  rocks  as  they  are  found  to  occur  in  contact  with  unstratified  masses 
in' various  parts  of  the  globe  : — 


A  represents  an  unstratified  mountain  mass  or  other  similar  rock  rising 
up  through  the  stratified  deposits.  The  bending  up  of  the  edges  of  the 
latter  indicates  that  after  the  beds  were  deposited  in  a  nearly  level  posi- 
tion, the  mass  A  was  intruded  or  forced  up  through  them,  carrying  the 
broken  edges  of  the  beds  along  with  it. 

B  shows  the  more  quiet  way  in  which  veins  or  dykes  of  unstratified 
green-stone,  or  trap,  or  lava,  cut  through  the  beds  without  materially 
displacing  them — as  if  when  in  a  fluid  state  it  had  risen  up  and  filled  a 
previously  existing  crack  or  chasm.  In  Devonshire,  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  the  granite  rises  in  many  places  exactly. as  is 
shown  at  A,  and  nearly  all  our  coal  fields  exhibit  in  their  whin  dykes 
numerous  illustrations  of  what  is  shown  a'  B. 

C  and  D  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  strata  overlie  one  another 
in  nearly  a  horizontal  position — 1,  2,  3,  indicating  different  kinds  of  rock, 
— as  a  lime-stone,  a  sand-stone,  and  a  clayj'— which  again  are  subdivided 
into  beds  or  thinner  layers,  by  the  partings'  exhibited  in  the  wood-cut. 

The  stratified  rocks  lie  sometimes  nearly  level  or  horizontal  over  large 
tracts  of  country — as  in  the  above  diagram, — sometimes  they  are  more 
or  less  inclined  or  appear  to  dip  in  one  and  to  rise  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— as  if  a  surface,  formerly  level,  had  been  pushed  down  at  the  one 
end  and  raised  up  at  the  other, — and  sometimes  they  seem  to  rest  entire- 
ly upon  their  edges.  Upon  the  mode  in  which  they  thus  lie,  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  soil,  in  a  district  where  it  reposes  immediately  on  the  rocks 
from  which  it  is  derived,  is  materially  dependent.  In  the  following  dia- 
gram the  surface  from  A  to  S  represents  a  tract  of  country  in  which  the 


rocks  have  in  different  parts  these  different  degrees  of  inclination,  at  A 
vertical,  at  B  more  inclined,  and  from  C  to  E  nearly  horizontal.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  outer  surface  of  these  several  rocks  crumble  and 
form  a  soil  which  rests  where  jt  is  produced — then  the  quality  of  the  soil 
on  every  spot  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  cf  the  rock  beneath 
Hence,  in  proceeding  from  E  over  the  comparatively  level  strata,  wf 
shall  find  the  soil  pretty  uniform  in  quality  till  we  lome  to-  the  edge  ol 
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ihe  bed  D,  ihence  it  will  again  be  uniform,  though  perhaps  different  from 
the  foi;ner,  till  we  reach  the  stratum  C,  when  again  it  will  prove  uni- 
form over  a  considerable  space  till  we  begin  to  climb  the  hill  to  B.  So 
the  whole  hill-side  in  ascending  to  B  will  be  of  one  and  the  same  kind 
of  soil.  But  as  we  descend  on  the  other  side  and  pass  B,  we  get  upon 
the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  then  as  we  proceed  from  one  bed  lo  another, 
the  quality  of  the  soil  may  vary  every  few  yards,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  the  members  of  this  group  of  beds  are  more  or  less  differ- 
ent from  each  other.  But  when  we  ascend  the  hill  to  A,  where  the 
beds,  besides  being  vertical,  are  also  very  thin,  the  soil  may  change  at 
almost  every  step,  provided — which  is,  however,  rarely  the  case  among 
the  rocks  (slate  rocks)  which  occur  most  frequently  in  this  position — pro- 
vided the  mineralogical  characters  of  the  several  vertical  layers  be  sen- 
sibly unlike.  Such  dissimilarities  in  the  angular  position  of  the  strata, 
as  are  represented  in  the  above  diagram,  are  of  constant  occurrence,  not 
only  in  our  islands,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  they  illustrate  very 
clearly  one  important  natural  cause  of  that  want  of  uniformity  in  the  na 
ture  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  which  is  more  or  less  observable  in  everj 
undulating  and  in  some  coinparatively  level  countries  also. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  result  of  an  extended  examination 
of  all  the  stratified  rocks  yet  known — that  they  consist  of  alternations  or 
admixtures  of  three  kinds  of  rock  only — of  sand-stones,  of  lime-stones, 
and  of  clays.  The  sand-stones'  are  of  various  degrees  of  solidity  and 
hardness,  from  the  loose  sand  of  some  parts  of  the  lower  new-red  and 
green-sand  formations,  to  the  almost  perfect  quartz  rock  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  the  oldest  strata.  The  lime-stones  vary  in  like  manner 
from  the  soft  chalk  to  the  hard  mountain  lime-stone  and  the  crystalline 
statuary  marble ;  while  the  clays  are  found  of  all  degrees  of  hardness 
from  that  of  the  London  and  Kimmeridge  clays,  which  soften  in  water, 
10  that  of  the  roofing  slates  of  Cumberland  and  "Wales, — and  even  to 
that  of  the  gneiss  rocks  which  rest  immediately  upon  the  granite,  and 
which  appear  to  be  only  the  oldest  clays  altered  by  the  action  of  heat. 

But  the  stratified  rocks,  though  thits  distinguishable  into  three  main 
varieties — rarely  consist  of  any  one  of  these  substances  in  an  unmixed 
state.  The  sand-stones  not  unfrequently  contain  a  little  clay  or  lime, 
while  the  lime-stones  and  clays  are  often  mixed  with  sand  and  with 
each  other. 

If  the  stratified  rocks  thus  consist  essentially  of  these  three  substances, 
the  soils  formed  from  them  by  natural  crumbling  or  deiay  must  have  a 
similar  composition.  A  sandy  soil  will  be  formed  from  a  sand-stone, — 
a  calcareous  soil  from  a  lime-stone, — a  clay  from  a  slate  or  shale, — anS 
from  a  mixed  rock,  a  soil  containing  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  thesf 
earthy  ingredients — in  proportions  which  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
quantities  of  each  which  are  contained  in  the  rock  from  which  they  have 
been  derived. 

§  7.  Relative  positions  and  peculiar  characters  of  the  seveial  strata. 

1°.  The  several  strata,  or  series  of  strata,  which  present  themselves 
in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  always  maintain  the  same  relative  positions. 
Thus  the  numbers  3,  2,  1,  in  the  annexed  diagram,  represent  three  serieB 
of  beds  known  by  the  Eames'of  the  magnesian  lime-stone,  the  lower  new- 
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red  sand-stone,  and  the  coal-measjres,  lying  over  each  other  'n  ilieit 
natural  positions- -the  lime-stone  niiperniosi,  the  sand-stone  next,  and 
the  coal  beneaih  bo:h.  Whenever  these  ihree  rocks  are  met  with,  near 
each  other,  they  always  occupy  the  same  relative  position,  the  coal 
never  appears  above  this  lime-stone,  and  the  sand-stone,  if  present,  is 
always  between  the  two  other  series  of  beds.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
other  group  of  strata — the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  over  each  other 
is  universally  the  same. 

2°.  These  beds  are  generally  continuous  also  over  very  large  areas— 
or  are  found  to  stretch,  without  interruption,  over  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try. Hence  when  they  dip  beneath  other  beds,  as  they  are  seen  to  do 
in  the  above  diagrams,  we  can  still,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
infer  their  presence  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  wherever  we  observe  on 
the  surface  those  other  beds  which  are  known  usually  to  lie  immediate- 
ly above  them.  Thus,  if  in  a  tract  of  country  consisting  of  the  magne- 
sian  lime-stone  (3)  above-mentioned,  it  is  known  that  deep  vallies  occur, 
it  becomes  probable  that  the  soil  in  those  vallies  will  rest  upon,  and  may. 
be  formed  from,  the  underlying  red  sand-stones  or  coal-measures;  and 
that  it  will  therefore  possess  very  different  agricultural  capabilities  Crom 
the  soil  that  generally  prevails  around  it.  Or  in  chalk  districts,  beneath 
which  usually  lies  the  green-sand,  the  presence  of  a  deep  valley  cutting 
through  the  chalk  almost  necessarily  implies  in  the  hollow  a  very  differ- 
ent soil  from  that  which  is  cultivated  in  the  chalk  wolds  above.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  valley  of  Kingsclere,  where  the  peculiar  wheat  soil  oc- 
curs, of  which  an  approximate  analysis  has  been  given  in  page  234. 

3°.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  stratified  rocks,  though  so  very 
numerous  and  so  varied  m  appearance,  yet  consist  generally  of  repeated' 
alternations  of  lime-stones,  sand-stones,  and  clays,  or  of  mixtures  of  two 
or  more  of  these  earthy  substances.  But  the  several  series  of  strata  are 
nevertheless  distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  and  often  well- 
marked  characters. 

Thus  some  are  soft,  crumble  readily,  and  soon  form  a  soil, — while 
others,  though  consisting  of  the  same  ingredients,  long  refuse  to  break 
into  minute  fragments,  and  thus  condemn  the  surface  of  the  couniry 
where  they  occur  to  more  or  less  partial  barrenness. 

In  others,  again,  the  proportions  of  sand  or  lime  are  so  varied,  from 
bed  to  bed,  that  the  character  of  the  mixture  in  each  is  entirely  different 
—so  that  while  one,  on  crumbling  dowr>j  will  give  a  stiff  clay,  anothel 
will  produce  a  loam,  and  a  third  a  sandy  marl. 

Or,  in  some  rocks  the  remains  of  vegetables  are  present  in  considera- 
ble quantity. — as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  coal-beds — or.  the  bones  or 
shells  of  animals  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  by  each  of  which  the 
agricultural  characters  and  capabilities  of  the  soils  formed  from  thera, 
will  be  moj'e  or  less  extensively  affected. 

Or  lastly,  the  raixturo  of  other  earthy  substances  gives  a  peculiai 
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character  tn  many  rocks.  Thus  the  per-oxide  of  iron,  which  imparts 
their  red  colour  to  many  strata — as  to  the  red  sandstones — influences 
not  only  the  mlneralogical  character  of  ihe  rock,  but  also  the  quality  of 
the  soil  which  is  formed  by  its  decay.  In  like  manner  the  presence  of 
magnesia,  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  in  many  lime-stones,  produces 
an  important  modification  in  the  chemical  constitution  and  mineralogical 
characters  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  in  its  relations  to  practical  agriculture. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  similar  causes  of  diversity,  if  not 
every  stratum,  at  least  every  scries  of  strata,  exhibits  distinguishing  and 
characteristic  peculiarities,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  more  or  less 
readily  recognized.  On  these  peculiarities  the  special  agricultural  ca- 
jjabilities  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  in  which  each  series  of  beds  occurs 
are  in  a  great  degree  dependent. 

4°.  This  peculiar  charactefis  also  more  or  less  continuous  over  very 
large  areas.  Thus  if  a  given  stratum  be  found  on  the  surface  in  any 
part  of  England,  and  again  in  any  part  of  Russia,  the  soil  formed  from 
that  bed  will  generally  exhibit  very  nearly  the  same  qualities  in  both 
countries.  A  knowledge  of  the  geology,  therefore, — that  is,  of  the  kind 
of  rock  which  appears  on  the  surface  in  every  pari  of  a  country — ena- 
bles us  to  predict  generally  the  kind  of  soil  which  ought  to  rest  upon  it, 
if  it  be  not  covered  by  foreign  accumulations  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  any  one  district  in  which 
certain  rocks  are  known  to  lie  immediately  beneath  the  soil,  and  of  the 
agricultural  practice  suited  to  that  district,  will  indicate  the  probable  ca- 
pabilities of  any  other  tract  in  which  the  same  kind  of  rock  is  known  to 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  of  the  kind  of  culture  which  may  be  most 
successfully  applied  to  it. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  general 
characters  and  relative  positions  of  all  the  series  of  strata  that  have  hith- 
erto been  observed,  and  of  the  classification  of  rocks  considered  geologi- 
cally, to  which  this  knowledge  has  led,  must  be  fitted  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  principles  of  a  general,  enliglitened,  and  philosophical 
agriculture. 

^  8.  Classification  of  the  slratificd  rocks,  their  extent,  and  the  agricultu- 
ral relations  of  the  soils  derived  from  them. 

It  is  a  received  principle,  I  may  say  rather,  an  obvious  fact,  that  in 
ihe  crust  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  walls  of  a  building,  those  layers  which  lie 
lowest  or  undermost  have  been  first  deposited,  or  are  the  oldest.  In  re- 
tarence  to  this  their  relative  age,  the  stratified  rocks  are  divided  into  the 
[)rimary,  the  first  deposited  and  most  ancient — the  secondary,  which  ar':i 
next  in  order — an-l  the  tertiary,  which  overlie  both. 

These  three  sciies  of  .strata  are  again  subdivided  into  systems,  and 
tliese  into  minoi  groups,  called  formations, — the  several  members  of 
each  system  and  formation  having  such  a  common  resemblance,  either 
in  mineralogical  character  or  in  the  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  re 
mains  found  in  tiem,  as  to  show  that  they  were  deposited  under  very 
nearly  the  same  general  physical  conditions  of  the  globe. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names,  relative  positions,  thicknesses 
and  mineraiogical  characters  of  ihe  stratified  rocks,  in  descending  order 
as  they  occur  in  our  islands.     The  annexed  remarks  rndicate  als<:    \  f 
11 
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districts  where  each  of  these  groups  of  rocks  forms  the  surface,  and  the 
general  agricultural  character  of  the  soils  that  rest  upon  them. 

I.  Tertiary  Strata— characterized  by  containing,  among  other  fos- 
sils, the  remains  of  animals,  which  are  identical  with  existing  species 

NAME    AND    THICKNESS.  MINERALOGICAI,  CHARACTERS. 

1°     Crflfl.  50  ft.  A  mass  of  rolled  pebbles  mixed  witli 

°"  msurine  shells — ^resting  on  beds  of  sand 

and  sandy  lime-stone ;  the  whole  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iion. 
Extent. — The  Crag  forms  a  stripe  of  land  a  few  miles  in  width  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Norfolk  aiS  Suffollc,  and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  latter  coun- 
ty.    It  is  a  flat,  and  generally,  it  is  said,  a  fertile  arable  district. 

2°.  Fresh-water  Marls.  100  fl.  Meats  and  marly  lime-stones,  with 

fi-esh-water  shells  divided  into  two  se- 
ries by  an  estuary  deposit,  containing 
marine  shells. 
Extent. — On  these  beds.reposes  the  soil  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  the  only  part  of  England  in  which  they  appear  at  the  surface. 

3°.  London  Clay.    200  to  500  ft.  Stiif,  almost  impervious,  brown,  blue, 

and  blackish  clay,  rich  in  marine  shells, 
and  containing  layers  of  lime-stone  no- 
dules. 
Extent. — The  gi-eater  parf 'of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  soutli-eastem 
half  of  Essex,  and  the  southern  half  of  Hampshire,  rest  upon  the  London  Clay. 
Soil. — The  soil  is  naturally  strong,  heavy,  wet,  and  tenacious,  "sticlung  to 
the  plough  Uke  pitch,"  and  shrinking  and  cracking  in  dry  weather.     Whera  it- 
is  mixed  with  sand,  it  forms  a  fertile  loam ,  and  hence  where  the  sand  of  the 
subjacent  plastic  clay  is  easily  accessible,  it  may  readily  be  improved  by  ad- 
mixture.    Repeated  dressings  of  London  manure  convert  it  into  rich  meadow 
land,  and  even  where  this  cannot  be  obtained,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  cul- 
ture have  caused  a  very  large  portion  of  it  to  be  retained  in  pasture.    That 
which  is  under  culture  is  said  to  be  too  strong  for  turnips  and  beu-lcy,  but  to 
grow  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  beans. 

'i°.  Plastic  Clay.     300  to  iOOfi.         Alternating  beds  of  clay  andsand,  of 

various  colours  and  thicknesses.  Some 
of  the  beds  of  clay  are  pure  white,  and 
"■  so  fine'  as  to  be  used  for  majcing  pipes. 

Extent. — This  formation  surrounds  the  London  .clay  witli  an  indented,  gen- 
erally low,  and  flat  belt,  of  varying  breadth,  occupying  a  large  space  in  Hamp- 
shire and  Dorset,  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, — stretching  along  the  north- 
ern part  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  throwing  out  arms  into  Berks,  Buckingham, 
and  Hertford. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  very  various,  tlie  alternate  beds  of  sand  and  clay  of  differ- 
ent qualities  producing  soils  of  the  most  unlike  quahty  often  within  very  short 
distances.  The  greatest  portion  of  tliis  tract  is  in  arable  culture,  but  tliere  are 
extensive  heatlis  and  wastes  in  Berks,  Hampshire,  and  Dorset. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  the  lower  beds  of  this  sand  rest  upon  chalk, 
the  soil  is  readUy  changed,  by  an  admixture  with  tliis  chalk,  into  a  good  sandy 
loam,  which  will  yield  large  crops  of  turnips,  bai-ley,  and  wheat,  instead  of  the 
heath  and  bent,  its  sole  original  produce.  This  challcing  is  generally  repeated 
once  in  8  years,  at  an  expense  of  50s.  an  acre.  In  HampslSre  and  Berkshire, 
the  same  method  is  adopted  with  gi-eat  success,  and' the  rich  crops  now  reaped 
from  Hounslow  Heath  are  the  result  of  this  method  cf  iitorovemem. 
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II.  The  Secondary  Strata — contain  no  animal  remains  which 
can  be  identified  with  existing  species.  Those  which  are  found  in  them 
are  nearly  all  different  from  those  which  occur  either  in  the  tertiary 
above  or  the  primary  strata  below. 

A. — Cretaceous  System. 
6°.  Chalk,  600  Jl.  The  upper  part  softer,  and  contain- 

ing layers  of  flints,  with  many  marine 
remains.    Below,  the  chalk  is  harder 
and  towards  the  bottom  passes  into 
beds  of  marl — (chalk  marl). 
Extent. — The  chalk  occupies  a  verj^large  area  in  the  south-eastern  peirt  of 
the  island.-    It  forms  a  broad  band  of  from  15  to  25  miles  in  breadth,  mnning 
north-east  and  south-west  ftom  the  extreme  south-western  part  of  Dorset,  to 
.  the  extreme  north  of  Norfolk, — it  there  turns  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  into  the 
centre  of  Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  10  to  15  miles  in  breadth,  and  thence  stretches 
into  Yorkshire,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  which  county  it  covers  a  large  area, 
and  about  Plamborough  Head  attaims  a  breadth   of  35  miles.     In  passing 
through  Berkshire  and  Surrey,  it  is  partially  interrupted  by  the  plastic  clay 
which  it  embraces  on  every  side ;  and  hence,  in  following  the  outline  of  this  for- 
mation it  encircles  with  a  broad  fringe  the  southern  edges  of  Sussex  and  Smrey 
and  the  northern  borders  of  Kent. 

Soil. — The  soils  formed  from  the  upper  chalk  are  all  more  or  less  mixed 
with  flints,  and  they  produce  naturally  a  very  short  but  excellent  sheep  pasture. 
A  g^eat  portion  of  this  chalk-leuid  in  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Berks,  has  been  occu- 
pied as  a  sheep-walk  for  ages,  though  under  proper  cultivation  it  is  said  to  be 
convertible  into  good  arable  land,  producing  barley,  turnips,  wheat,  and  sain- 
foin. The  lower  chalk  soils  (chalk  marl)  consist  of  a  deep,  strong,  calcareous 
grey  or  white  loam,  very  productive,  and  when  mixed  vrith  the  green  sand  be- 
low it,  becoming  still  richer,  more  friable,  and  more  productive  of  every  kind  of 
crop.  It  is  better  suited  for  wheat  than  the  upper  chalk,  but  is  less  adapted  for 
turnips. 

The  porous  nature  of  the  chalk  renders  the  soil  very  dry,  emd  in  many  locali- 
ties the  only  method  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  by  forming 
ponds  to  catch  and  retain  the  rain-water. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  the  Lincolnshire,  and  more  recently  on  the  York- 
shire Wolds,  great  improvement  has  been  effected  by  dressing  the  chalk-soil 
with  fresh  chalk  brought  up  from  a  considerable  depth  below,  and  laid  on  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  80  cubic  yards  per  acre.  The  explanation  of  tliis  procedure  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  above  stated,  that  the  lower  chalk  marls,  without  fUnts,  pro- 
duce an  excellent  soil,  fitted  therefore,  by  admixture  with  the  poorer  upper-chalk 
\soils,  for  materially  improving  their  quality.  It  is,  therefore,  only  hi  locahties 
where  this  lower  chalk  can  be  obtained,  that  the  above  method  of  improve- 
ment can  be  with  any  material  advantage  adopted.  This  is  proved  by  the 
practice  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  which  rests  upon  the  upper  beds,  where  it  is 
found  to  be  more  profitable  to  import  the  lower  chalk  from  Kent,  to  lay  upon 
these  lands,  than  to  dress  them  with  any  of  the  chalks  (only  upper  beds)  which 
ure  immediately  within  their  reach.* 

d°.   Green  Sand.         500  ft.  The  upper  beds  consist  of  layers  of 

a  Upper,    100.  a   greenish  sand  or  sand-stone,   often 

b  Gftult,     150.  chalky.     The  gault  is  a  soUd  compact 

c  Lower,  250.  mass  of  an  impervious  blue  clay,  some- 

times marly.     The  lower  green  sand 
contains  a  series  of  ochrey  resting  on  a 

'  A  rlgoreus  chemical  a  lalyais  of  characteristic  specimens  of  these  two  ct-alks  might  lead 
tu  interestiDg  results. 
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series  of  greenish  sandy  strata.  The 
whole  of  these  beds  are  in  many  place* 
full  of  fossils. 

Extent.— The  Green  Sand  forms  a  narrow  border  round  the  whole  of  the 
northern  and  western  edge  of  the  chalk,  except  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  anywhere  discovered  at  the  surface.  It  skirts  also  the  southern 
edge  olSthe  chalk  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  its  eastern  boundary  in  Hampshire, 
where  it  attains  a  breadth  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  It  forms  likewise  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Soil. — The  upper  beds,  wliich  are  the  greenest  and  most  chalky,  form  an 
open  friable  soil,  easily  worked,  and  of  the  most  productive  character.  It  con- 
sists in  general  of  an  exceedingly  fine  sand,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  clay 
emd  calcareous  matter  (see  analysis,  p.  234),  coloured  by  greenish  grains.  It  is 
rich  and  productive  of  every  species  of  crop,  and  the  peculiar  richness  of  this 
soil  has  been  remarked  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  In  some  parts  of  Bedfordshire  the  soils  of  this  formation  form 
the  most  productive  garden  lands  in  the  kingdom.  In  other  locedities,  again, 
where  the  soil  is  formed  from  layers  of  black  or  of  white  silvery  sand,  it  produ- 
ces naturally  nothing  but  heath.  . 

The  impervious  gault  clay  forms  in  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  "  a  thin, 
cold  clay  soil,  which,  when  wet,  becomes  as  sticky  as  glue,  is  most  expensive 
to  cultivate  as  arable  land,  and  naturally  produces  a  poor,  coarse  pastiue." 
Much  of  this  tract,  though  unenclosed,  is  yet  generally  in  arable  culture,  under 
two  crops  and  a  nalced  fallow — the  enclosed  parts  are  chiefly  in  pasture,  and 
yield  a  rich  herbage. 

The  lower  green-sand  presents  itself  over  a  comparatively  small  surface, 
is  in  some  locmities  (Sussex)  laden  with  iron  ochre,  and  is  there  naturally  un- 
productive. 

B. — Oolitic  System. 

7°.   Wealden.  950  ft.  ITie  upper  part  consists  of  a  fresh- 

a  "Weald  Clay,  300.       water  deposit  of  brown,  blue,  or  fawn- 

i  Hastings  Sand,        400.       coloured  clay,  often  marly  and  almost 
c  Purbeck  lime-stone,  250.        always  close  and  impervious  to  water. 
Beneath  this  are   the  iron   or  ochiey 
Hastings  sands,  which  again  rest  upon 
the  Purbeck  beds  of  alternate  fresh- wa- 
ter lime-stones  and  marls. 
Extent. — The  Wealden  rocks  appear  at  the  sui-face  only  in  Sussex  and 
Kent,  of  which  they  form  the  entire  central  portion. 

Soil. — The  soil  formed  from  the  Weald  Clay  is  fine  grained  and  unctuous — 
often  pale  coloured,  and  containing  much  fine  grained  siliceous  sand.  It  forms  a 
paste  which  dries  and  hardens  almost  like  a  brick,  so  that  the  roots  of  plants 
cannot  penetrate  it.  From  the  expense  of  cultivating  such  land,  much  of  it 
is  in  wood  (Tilgate  Forest),  and  some  is  in  poor  wet  pasture.  On  the  whole 
of  this  tract,  therefore,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  The  Hastings 
sands  produce  a  poor  brown  sandy  loam  which  naturally  yields  only  heath  and 
brush-wood.  Much  of  this  soil  is  in  pasture,  but,  under  proper  cultivation,  it 
yields  good  crbps  of  all  kinds.  Where  the  ruins  of  the  Purbeck  marls  are  in- 
termixed witli  it,  the  soil  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

8°.   Upper  Oolite.         GQOft.  The  upper  part  of  this  formation  con- 

a  Portland  Beds,         100.        sists  of  the  oolite*  limestones  and  cal- 

*  Kimmeridge  Clay,  500.       careous  sand-stones  long  worked  at 

Portland — the  lower  of  the  blue  slaty 

"  Bo  named  bcjiuso  thoy  consist  of  small  «ff -shaped  granules,  like  the  roe  of  a  fish, 
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or  gieyisb,  often  calcaieous  and  bitu 
minous  beds  of  the  Kimmeiidge  clay. 
Extent. — ^The  Upper  Oolite  runs  north-east  along  the  northern  edge  ot 
Ihe  green  sand,  from  the  western  extremity  of  Dorset  to  the  extreme  north  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  in  general  only  2  or  3  miles,  but  in  a  few  places  expands  tc 
6  or  8  miles  in  breadth.  It  appears  again  on  the  western  edge  of  the  green 
sand  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Yorkshire  forms  a  stripe  5  or  6  miles  in  breadth, 
which  crosses  the  country  from  Hehnsley  to  PUey  Bay.  In  the  Isle  of  Port- 
landalso  it  is  fouitd,  and  it  stretches  in  a  narrow  stripe  along  part  of  the  soutl: 
eoast  of  Dorset. 

Soil. — The  soil  from  the  Portland  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  siliceous  and  the  absence  of  clayey  matter,  produces  naturally,  or  when  laid 
down  to  grass,  only  a  poor  and  benty  herb^.  Its  loose  and  sandy  nature 
makes  it  also  very  cheap  to  work,  and  hence  it  is  chiefly  in  arable  culture.  It 
is  easily  affected  by  drought,  but  in  deunap  seasons  it  produces  abundant  crops 
— especially  in  those  parts  where  the  soil  is  naturally  mixed  with  the  detritus 
of  the  over-lying  Hastings  sand,  and  of  the  calcareous  Purbeck  beds. 

The  Kimmeridge  clay  forms  a  tough,  greyish,  impervious,  often  howevel 
very  calcareous  soil  and  subsoil.  From  the  cUfficulty  of  working  it,  much  or 
the  siuface  over  which  this  formation  extends  is  laid  down  to  grass,  and  the  old 
pasture  land  affords  excellent  herbage.  The  celebrated  pasture  lands  of  the  vale 
of  North  Wilts  rests  partly  on  this  clay.  The  relative  thicknesses  of  the  Portland 
beds  and  the  Kimmeridge  clay  will  readily  account  for  the  fact  of  this  clay  be- 
ing spread  over  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  this  formation. 
In  Yorkshire,  clay  of  a  great  thiclmess  is  the  only  member  of  tliis  series  that 
has  hitherto  been  obseived.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  the  subjacent  Oxford  clay, 
the  judicious  investment  of  capital  might  produce  a  much  greater  annual  breadth 
of  com. 


9°.  Middle  Oolite.       500  ft.  The  uppermost  bed  in  this  foimation 

Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  )  is  a  sand-stone  cohtaining  a  consider- 

Coral  Rag,  >  100.     able  .quantity  of  lime — ^next  is  a  coral- 

Calcareous  Grit,  S  1™^  lime-stone  (coral  rag)  resting  upon 

Oxford  Clay,  )  other  sand-stones,  which  contain  much 

Kelloways  Rock,  >  400.     lime  in  then-  upper  and  little  or  none  in 

Blue  Clay,  )  tlieir  lower  beds.     Below  these  is  an 

enormous  deposit  of  adhesive  tenacious 
dark  blue  clay,  frequently  calcareous 
and  bituminous,  and  towards  the  lower 
part  containing  irregular  beds  of  sand- 
stones and  lime-stones(Kelloways  rock) 
beneath  which  the  clay  again  recurs. 
Extent. — The  middle  adjoins  the  upper  oolite  on  the  north  jmd  west — ac- 
companying it  from  the  extremity  of  Dorset,  into  Wilts,  Oxford,  Huntingdon, 
Ldncolnshire,  and  Yorkshire.     Until  it  reaches  Huntingdon,  it  rarely  exceeds 
6  or  8  miles  in  width,  but  in  this  county  and  in  Lincoln  it  expands  to  a  width 
of  nearly  30  miles.    In  Yorkshire  it  nearly  surrounds  the  upper  oolite,  and 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  latter  formation  attains  a  width  from  north  to 
south  of  6  or  8  miles. 

Soil. — The  higher  beds  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  calcareous  grits  produce 
good  land.  They  contain  lime  intermmgled  with  the  other  materials  of  the 
siliceous  sand-stone.  The  upper  calcareous  grits  are  no  doubt  improved  by 
their  proximity  to  the  Kimmeridge  XJlay  above  mem,  while  theV^wer  cglcareov^a 
grit  is  in  like  manner  benefitted  by  the  lime  of  the  super-incumbent  coral  rag. 
The  under  beds  of  ooth  groups  are  the  more  gritty,  and  form  a  poor,  baiTen 
almost  worthless  soil,  much  of  which  in  Yorkshire  is  sail  unreclaimed. 
Upon  the  hills  of  tk '  coral  rag  itself  occurs  the  best  pasture  which  is  met  with 
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in  that  part  of  the  Ncrth  Riding  of  Yorkshire  through  which  this  formatioa 
eitends. 

The  Oxford  clay,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  member  of  this  forma- 
tion, and  forms  the  surface  orer  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  area  occupied 
by  it-r-produces  a  close,  heavy,  compact  clay  soil,  difEoult  to  work,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  clays  to  cultivate.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Bedford,  Himtingdon,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln,  in  which  coun- 
ties, neveriheless,  a  considerable  extent  of  it  is  under  the  plough.  In  Wilts, 
Oxford,  and  GlouceaSer,  it  is  diiefly  in  pasture,  and  as  over  these  districts  it  as- 
sumes the  character  rather  of  a  clayey  loam,  the  herbage  is  thick  and  luxuriant. 
The  impervious  nature  of  this  clay  has  caused  the  stagnation  of  water  upon 
its  lower  lying  portions,  the  consequent  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  formation  of  bogs.  The  extensive  fens  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  rest  upon  the  Oxford  clay.  Tliis  tract  of 
fenny  country  is  70  miles  in  length,  and  about  10  in  average  breadth.  When 
drained  and  covered  wiUi  the  clay  iron-,  beneath,  it  is  capable'of  being  converted 
into  a  most  productive  soil.  In  Lincolnshire,  there  are  about  a  million  acres 
of  fen,  which  have  their  drainage  into  the  Wash,  about  50,000  of  which  are  at 
present  irreclaimable,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  outlet. 

In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Kelloways  rock  the  clay  becomes  more  loamy 
and  less  difficult  to  work. 

Both  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  southern  districts,  the  Oxford  clay  is  found  to 
favour  the  growth  of  the  oak,  and  hence  it  is  often  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  oak  tree  clay. 

\Q°.  Inferior  Oolite.      GOO  ft.  Thin,  impure,  rubbly  beds  of  shelly 

a  Combrasl^  30.  lime-stone  form  the  upper  part  of  tliis 

b  Forest  Marble,         50.  series.     These  rest  upon  alternate  beds 

c  Bradford  Clay,  50.  of  oolitic  shelly  lime-stone  and  sand- 

d  Bath  Oolite,  130.  stone,  more  or  less  calcareous,  having 

e  Fuller's  Earth,        140.  partings  of  clay ;  these  again  upon  beds 

f  Inferior  Oolite,      >  „„„  of  blue  marly  clay,  immediately  under 

g  Calcareous  Sand,  \  which  are  the  thick  beds  of  the  Ught-co- 

loured  oolite  lime-stone  of  Badi.    Be- 
~  neath  these  follow  other  beds  of  blue 

clay,  with  Fuller's  earth,  based  upon 
another  oolitic  lime-stone,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  slightly  calcareous  sands. 
Extent. — This  formation  commences  also  at  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Dorset,  and  runs  north-east,  swelling  out,  here  and  there,  and  in  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  and  Northampton  attaining  a  width  of  15  to  20  miles.     It  occupies 
neai'ly  the  whole  of  these  three  coundes,  covers  almost  the  entire  aiea  of  Itut- 
Ifmd,  a  large  portion  of  the  north-east  of  Leicester,  and  then,  in  a  narrow  stripe, 
stretches  north  through  Lincoln,  and  disappears  at  the  Humber.     It  appears 
again  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  skirting  the  outer  edge  of  the  middle 
ooUte,  on  tlie  north  of  which  it  attains  a  breadth  of  15  miles,  and  stretches 
across,  witli  little  interruption,  from  near  Thirsk  to  the  Nortli  sea.    A  small 
patch  of  it  appears  farther  north,  on  the  soutli-eastem  coast  of  Sutherland,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

Soil. — It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in  reference 
to  other  formations,  that  one  which  contains  so.  many  diiferent  rocks,  as  this 
does,  must  also  present  many  diversities  of  soil.  Where  the  upper  beds  come 
to  the  surface,  the  clay-partings  give  the  character  to  the  soil — forming  a  calca- 
reous clay,  which,  when  dry  or  drained,  is  of  good  quality.  In  other  places  it 
forms  a  close  adhesive  clay,  which  is  naturally  almost  sterile.  The  Bath  oolite 
weathers  and  crumbles  readily.  The  soil  upon  it  is  thin,  loose,  and  dry.  The 
rock  is  f  ill  of  verticsl  fissures,  which  carry  off  the  water  and  drain  its  surface. 
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Wiien  free  from  fragments  of  the  rock,  the  soil  is  often  close  and  impttrious, 
and,  though  of  a  brown  colour,  deep,  and  apparently  of  good  quality,  it  is  really 
worthless,  or,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  ikad  and  sleepy.  Most  of  this  land,  how- 
ever, is  in  arable  cultivation.  The  heavy  soils,  which  rest  on  the  clay  contain- 
ing Fuller's  earth,  are  chiefly  in  pasture. 

The  inferior  oolite  varies  much  in  its  character,  contjiining,  in  some  places, 
much  lime-stone,  while  in  others,  as  ir.  Yorkshire,  it  forms  a  thick  mass  of  sand- 
stones and  "clays,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  coal.  In  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland,  these  lower  beds  form  a  tract  of  land  about  12  miles 
in  width.  The  soil  is  generally  soft,  sandy,  micaceous,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
of  a  good  fertile  quality.  It  is  deep,  contains  many  fragments  of  t^  subjacent 
rock,  is  porous,  and  easily  worked.  Where  the  sand-stones  prevail,  it  is  of  in- 
ferior quality.  In  these  counties  it  is  principally  enclosed,  and  in  arable  culture, 
the  sides  of  the  oolitic  hills  and  the  clayey  portions  being  in  pasture.  In  York- 
shire, much  of  the  unproductive  moor  land  of  the  North  Riding  rests  upon  this 
formation.  Nearly  all  the  arable  land  in  the  county  of  Sutherland  restg  on  the 
narrow  stripe  of  the  lower  oolite  rocks  which  occurs  on  its  south-east  coast. 
The  debris  of  these  rocks  has  formed  a  loamy  soil,  which,  when  well  limed, 
product  heavy  crops  of  turnips. 

\l°.  Lias.  600  to  lOOOy?.  This  great  deposit  consists  chiefly  of 

an  accumulation  of  beds  of  blue  clay, 
more  or  less  indurated — interrupted  in 
various  places  by  beds  of  marl,  and  of 
blue,  more  or  less  earthy,  lime-stones, 
whicl^'specially  abound  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  series.     The  whole  is  full  of 
shells,  and  of  the  remains  of  large  ex- 
tinct animals. 
Extent. — Wherever  the  lower  oolites  are  to  be  traced  in  England,  the  lias 
is  seen  coming  up  to  the  surface  on  its  northern  or  western  edge,  pursuing  an 
exceedingly  tortuous  north-eastern  course,  throwing  out  in  its  course  many 
arms  (outliers),  and  varying  in  br-eadth  from  "3  to  6  or  10  miles.     It  may  be 
traced  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorset,  the 
continuity  being  broken  only  by  the  coal  field  of  Somerset.     In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  no  traces  of  this  formation  have  yet  been  detected. 

Soil. — Throughout  the  whole  of  this  formation  the  soil  is  a  Blue  clay,  more 
or  less  sandy,  calcareous,  and  tenacious.  Where  the  lime  or  sand  prevails 'the 
soil  is  more  open^  and  becomes  a  loam;  where  they  are  less  abundant,  it  is  of- 
ten a  cold,  blue,  unproductive,  wet  clay.  This  latter,  indeed,  may  be  given  as 
the  natural  character  of  the  entire  formation.  Where  it  rests  upon  a  gravelly 
or  open  subsoil,  or  contains  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matt^,  it  may  be 
cultivated  to  advantage,  and  it  is  found  especially  to  produce  good  herbage.  In 
all  situations,  it  is  an  expensive  soil  to  work,  and  hence  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  is  in  old  pasture.  The  celebrated  dairy  districts  of  Somerset,  Glou- 
cester, Warwick,  and  Leicester,  rest  for  the  most  part  on  the  lias,  as  dees  alsc 
much  of  the  best  grazing  and  pasture  land  in  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire. 
Through  the  long  lapse  of  time  an  artificial  soil  has  been  produced  on  the  un- 
disturbed surface  of  these  clay  districts,  which  is  peculiarly  propitious  to  the 
growth  of  grass.  With  skilful  drainage  and  judicious  culture,  it  is  capable  of 
oroducing  heavy  crops  of  wheat.  . 

C. — New  Red  S^ind-stone  System. 
2°.   Upper  and  Lower  ?  r  „^  f  The  upper  andiower  red  sand-stones 

RedSand-styrss.  ^  °""  i'-  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  sand,  sand- 
stones, and  marls  sometimes  colourless, 
but  generally  of  a  red  colour — sprinkled 
in  the  upper  series  with  frequent  greet 
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spots.    The  lower  beds  arc  sonletimw 
ffll  of  rolled  pebbles.     Few  of  the  sand- 
stones of  this  formation  are  sufficiently 
hard  to  form  building  stones— many  of 
the  layers  consist  of  loose  friable  sand, 
and  the  marls  universally  decay  and 
crumble  to  a  fine  red  powder  «nder  the 
influence  of  the  weather. 
Extent. — The  new  red  sand-stone  extends  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  surface 
of  England  than  any  other  formation.     It  commences  at  Torbay,  in  the  south 
of  Devon  jtins  north-east  into  Somersetshire ;  from  Bristol  ascends  both  sides 
of  the  SevSrn,  accompanies  it  into  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  stretches  along  the 
base  of  the  Malvern  hills,  and  north  of  tlie  city  of  Worcester  expands  into  a 

fently  undulating  plain,  nearly  80  miles  in  width  at  its  broadest  part  compre- 
ending  nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  "Warwiclt  and  Stafford  and  the 
greatej  part  of  that  )f  Lieicester.  From  this  central  plain  it  parts  into  two  di- 
visions. One  of  these  runs  west  over  the  whole  of  Cheshire — (in  which 
county  it  contains  salt  springs  and  mines  of  rock  sak) — the  western  part  of 
Flint,  and  on  the  south-west  surrounds  the  county  of  Lancashire.  It  is  there 
interrupted  by  the  rising  of  the  older  rocks  in  Westmoreland,  but  re-appears  in 
the  eastern  corner  of  this  county,  runs  north-west  through  Cumberland,  form- 
ing the  plain  of  Carlisle — and  thence  round  and  across  the  Solway  Frith  till  it 
finally  disappears  about  20  miles  north  of  Dumfries.  The  other  arm,  proceed- 
ing fi-om  the  towns  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  runs  due  nortli  through  Notting- 
ham and  the  centre  of  Yorkshire,  skirting  the  outer  edge  of  the  lias,  and  finally 
disappears  in  the  county  of  Durham  to  tlie  nortli  of  the  river  Tees.  The  south- 
ern portion  of  this  arm  has  a  width  of  20  to  30  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Knaresborough,  where  it  suddenly  contracts  to  G  or  8,  and  does 
not  again  expand  to  more  than  10  or  12  miles. 

North  of  Dumfries-shive  these  rocks  are  not  known  to  jccur  in  our  island 
In  the  north-east  of  Ireland  they  fonn  a  stripe  of  land  a  few  miles  in  width,  nin- 
ning  from  Lough  Foyle  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  tlicncc,  witli  slight  interruptioni!. 
to  the  south  of  Belfest. 

Soil.. — These  rocks,  by  their  decay,  almost  always  produce  u  deep  red 
soil.  Where  the  rtd  clay  and  marl  predominate,  tlris  soil  is  a  rod  clay  or 
clayey  loam  of  the  richest  quality,  capable  of  producing  almost  every  crop,  and 
remarkable  therefore  for  its  fertility.  It  is  chiefly  in  arable  culture,  because  of 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  but  the  meadows  are  rich,  and 
produce  good  herbage.  Where  the  rocks  are  more  sandy,  and  contain  few 
marlybands,  the  soil  produced  is  poorer,  yet  generally  forms  a  good  sandy  loani>> 
suitaolefor  turnips  and  l«arley. 

In  Devonshire,  as  io  the  vale  of  Taunton  and  other  localities,  where  the  lias 
and  the  red  sand-stone  adjoin  each  other,  or  run  side  by  side,  the  difference  in 
the  fertility  and  general  productiveness  of  the  two  tracts  is  very  striking.  On 
the  former,  as  alreaiy  observed,  good  old  grass  land  is  seen,  but  the  arableland 
on  the  latter  produces  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  crops  to  be  seen  on  any 
soil  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  county,  and  in  Somerset,  the  only  manure  it  seems 
to  require  is  lime,  on  every  repetition  of  which  it  is  said  to  produce  increased 
crops.  The  same  remarks  as  to  its  comparative  fertility,  apply  with  more  or 
less  force  to  the  whole  of  the  large  eirea  occupied  by  this  formation  in  our  island 
—wherever  the  soil  has  been  chiefly  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  rests.  In  some  localities  (Damfdes-shire)  the  micaceous,  marly 
rock  is  dug  up,  and,  after  being  crumbled  by  exposure  to  a  winter's  frost,  is  laid 
on  with  advantage  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  and  other  lands. 

In  the  south  of  Lancashire,  and  along  its  western  coast,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Si  Away,  in  Dumfries-shirc,  a  great  breadth  of  this  formation  is  covered  with 
peat. 
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13°.  Magnesian  Limestone.  The  raagneslan  lime-stons  is  gcne- 

,  rally  of  a  yellow,  sometiijies  of  a  gfey, 

colour.    In  the  upper  part  it  occasion- 
ally presents  itself  in  thin  beds,  which 
crumble  more  readily  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  In  some  places,  also,  it  assumes 
a   marly   character,  forming   masses 
wliich  are  soft  and  friable ;  in  general, 
however,  it  is  in  thick  beds,  hard  and 
compact  enough  to  be  used  for  a  build- 
ing stone  or  for  mending  the  roads.  The 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  it 
contains  varies  from  1  to  45  per  cent. 
It  is  in  the  north  of  England  generally 
traversed  by  vertical  fissures,  which  ren- 
der the  surface  dry,  and  make  water  in 
many  places  difficult  to  be  attained. 
Extent. — The  magnesian  lime-stone  stretches  ih  an  almost  unbroken  line 
nearly  due  north  from  the  city  of  Nottingham  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne. 
It  is  in  general  only  a  few  miles  in  width,  its  principal  expansion  being  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  where  it  attains  a  breadth  of  8  or  10  miles. 

Soil. — It  forms,  for  the  most  part,  a  hilly  country,  covered  by  a  reddish 
brown  soil,  often  thin,  light  and  poor,  where  it  rests  immediately  on  the  native 
rock — producing  indifferent  herbage  when  laid  down  to  grass,  but  under  skilful 
management  capable  of  yielding  average  crops  of  turnips  and  barley.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  tracts  of  the  poorest  land  rest  upon  this 
rock,  but  as  this  formation  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  deep  accumulations 
of  transported  materials — the  quality  of  tue  soil  is  in  very  many  places  more 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  this  superfiual  covering  than  upon  the  nature 
of  the  rock  beneath. 

During  the  slow  degradation  of  this  roek,  t'.ir  ra-ns  gradually  wash  out  great 
part  of  the  magnesia  it  contains,  so  that  it  seldom  happens  that  the  soil  formed 
from  it,  though  resting  on  the  parent  rock,  contains  so  ranch  magnesia  as  to  be 
necessarily  hurtful  to  vegetation. 

D. — Cabboniferous  Systpj*. 

14°.   Coal  Measures.       3i)G  ft.  Consisting  of  altettate  beds  of  indu- 

rated bluish-b'iack  clay  (coal  shale),  of 
siliceous  sand-stone  generally  grey  in 
colour  and  containing  imbedded  plants, 
and  of  coal  of  rarioUs  qualities  and  de- 
grees of  thickneiss.    Beds  of  lime-stone 
rarely  appear  in  &is  formation  till  wc 
approach  the  lowest  part  of  llie  series. 
Extent. — Fortunately  for  the  mineral  resources  of  Great  Britain,  the  coal 
measures  occupy  a  large  area  in  our  island.     Most  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  occur  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  only  to  be  indieatsd.     The  south 
Welsh  coal-field  occupies  the  south  of  Pembroke,  nearly  the  whole  of  Glamor- 
gan, and  part  of  Monmouth-shire.     In  the  north  of  Somerset  ars  the  coal  mea- 
sures of  the  Bristol  field,  which  stretch  also  across  the  Severn  into  the  forest  of 
Dean.     In  the  middle  of  the  centralplain  ofthenew  redsand-stor.e,lie  the  coal- 
fields of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  of  Coventry,  ajd  Dudley,  and  on  its  western 
borders  are  those  of  Shropshire,  Denbigh,  and  Flint  (North  Wabs).    To  the 
north  of  this  plain  extends  on  the  right  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  from  W-otnns- 
ham  to  Leeds,  while  on  the  left  is  the  small  coal-field  of  Newcastle-iin?ici'-Lire, 
and  the  broader  Lancashire  field  which  crosses  the  countiy  from  near  Livci-poo' 
to  Manchester.     Almost  the  entire  eastern  f.alf  of  the  coiinly  of  Durhahi,  .uiJ 
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of  the  low  country  of  Northumberland,  is  covered  with  these  measures  -hui 
the  largest  area  covered  by  these  rocks  is  in  that  part  of  the  low  country  of 
Scotland  which  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  west  coast  of 
Ayrshire  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Fife.  They  there  forih  a  broad  band,  having 
an  average  breadth  jf  30  miles,  interrupted  often  by  trap  or  green-stone  rocks, 
yet  lying  immediately  beneath  the  loose  superficial  matter,  over  the  la.rgest  por- 
tion of  this  extensive  district.  They  do  not  occurfurther  north  in  our  island.  In 
Ireland  they  form  a  tract  of  limited  extent  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan — cover  a  much  larger  area  in  the  south-east  in  Kilkenny  and 
Uaeen's  counties — and  towards  3ie  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  spread  on  either 
bank  over  a  large  portion  of  the  counties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Limerick. 

Soil. — The  soil  produced  by  the  degradation  of  the  sand-stones  and  shales 
of  the  coal  formation  is  universally  of  inferior  quality.  The  black  shales  or 
schists  form  alone  a  cold,  stiff,  ungrateful  clay.  The  sand-stones  alone  form 
thin,  unproductive  soils,  or  barren — almost  naked — heaths.l  When  the  clay 
and  sand  are  mixed  a  looser  soil  is  produced,  which,  by  heavy  liming,  by  drain- 
ing, and  by  skilful  culture,  may  be  rendered  moderately  productive.  In  the 
west  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  on  the  higher  edges 
of  most  of  our  coal  fields,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  this  wortliless  sand-stone 
surface,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  improveable  cold  clays  of  the  shale  beds 
These  latter  soils  appear  veir^  unpromising,  and  can  only  be  rendered  remune- 
ratively productive  in  skilful  hands.  They  present  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  active  exertions  of  zealous  agriculturists,  and  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
agriculture,  might  be  expended  with  the  promise  of  much  benefit  to  the  country 

15°.  Millstone  Grit.       600  ft.  This  formation  consists  in  some  lo- 

calities of  an  entire  mass  of  coarse  sand- 
stone, of  great  thickness — in  others  of 
alternations  of  sand-stones  and  shales, 
resembling  those  of  the  coal-measures 
— while  in  others,  again,  lime-stones, 
more  or  less  siliceous,  ai-e  interposed 
among  the  sand-stones  and  shales. 
Extent. — A  large  portion  o,^  Devonshire  is  covered  with  these  rocks — they 
form  also  the  high  land  which  skirts  to  the  north  and  west  the  coal-measures  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Durham,  and  over  which  is  the  first  ascent  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  that  run  northward  through  these  three  counties.   In  Scot- 
land, they  have  not  been  observed  to  lie  immediately  beneath  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face.    In  the  north  of  Ireland  they  cover  a  considerable  area,  stretching  across 
the  county  of  Leitrim  between  Sligo  and  Lough  Erne. 

Soil. —  The  soils  resting  upon,  and  formed  from,  these  rocks  are  generally  of 
a  very  inferior  description.  Where  the  sand-stones  come  to  the  surface,  miles 
of  naked  rock  appear ;  other  tracts  bear  only  heath,  or,  where  the  rains  have 
only  a  partial  outlet,  accumulations  of  peat.  The  shale-beds,  like  those  of  the 
coal-measures,  afford  a  cold,  unproductive,  yet  not  unimproveable  soil — it  is 
only  where  lime-stones  occur  among  them  that  patches  of  healthy  verdure  are 
seen,  and  fields  which  are  readily  susceptible  of  profitable  arable  culture. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  of  this  formation  in  general,  that  the  high  grounds  form 
extensive  tracts  of  moor-land.  In  the  lower  districts  of  country  over  which  it 
extends,  the  soil  generally  rests  not  or  the  rocks  themselves,  but  on  superficial 
accumulations  of  transported  materials,  which  are  often  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
form  a  soil  either  productive  in  itself  or  capable  of  being  rendered  so  by  skilful 
cultivation. 

J  6°.  Mountain-     )    ^^■y  f.  In  thisformation,  as  its  name  implies, 

Limestone.  \       '    ■'"'  lime-stone  is  the  predominating  rock. 

It  is  generally  hard,  blue,  and  more  oi 
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less  full  of  organic  remains.     In  soma 
localities,  it  occurs  in  beds  of  vast  thick- 
ness— (Derby   and  Yorkshire) — while 
in  others — (Northumberland) — it  is  di- 
vided into  numerous  layers,  with  inter- 
posed sand-stones  and  beds  of  shale,  and 
occasional  thin  seams  of  coal. 
Extent. — The  greater  portion  of  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Northumberland 
■re  covered  by  this  formation,  and  from  the  latter  county  it  stretches  along  the 
west  of  Durham  through  Yorkshire  as  far  as  Preston,  in  Lancashire — forming 
the  mountains  of  the  well  known  Pennine  chain,  which  tlirow  out  spurs  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  thus  present  on  the  map  an' irregular  outline  and  varying 
breadth  of  country.     In  Scotland  these  roclcs  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
county  of  Berwick,  immediately  on  the  Border ;  but  in  Ireland,  almost  the  en- 
tire central  part,  forming  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  whole  island,  is  occupied 
by  the  mountain  lime-stone  formation. 

SoiL.i— From  the  slowness  with  which  this  rock  decays,  many  parts  of  it  are 
quite  naked;  in  others,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  light  porous  soil  of  a  brown 
colour,  which  naturally  produces  a  short  but  thick  and  sweet  herbage.  Much 
of  the  mountain  lime-stone  country,  therefore,  is  in  natural  pasture. 

Where  the  lime-stones  are  mixed  or  interstratified  with  shale  beds,  which  de- 
cay more  easily,  a  deeper  soil  is  found,  especially  in  the  hollows  and  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  valleys.  These  are  often  stiff  and  naturaljy  cold,  but  wher. 
well  drained  and  limed  produce  excellent  crops  of  every  kind.  '  In  Nortliumber- 
land,  much  of  the  mountain  lime-stone  country  is  still  in  moor-land,  but  the  ex- 
cellence of  border  farming  is  gradually  rescuing  one  improveable  spot  after  ano- 
ther from  the  hitherto  unproductive  waste.  In  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire  also 
improvements  are  more  or  less  extensively  in  progress,  though,  in  all  these  dis- 
tricts, there  are  large  tracts  which  can  never  be  re-claimed. 

E. — Old  Red  Sand-stone  or  Devonian  System. 

17°.  Old  Red  Sand- l      500  to  Theupper  part  of  this  formation  con- 

stone.  \  10,000  ft.      sists  of  red  sand-stones  and  conglomer- 

Old  Red  Conglomerate.  ^^'es  (indurated  sandy  gravel),  the  mid- 

Com-stone  and  Marls.  die  of  spotted,   red  and  green,  clayey 

Tile-stone.  marls,  with  irregular  layers  of  hard,  of- 

ten impure   and  siliceous   lime-stones 
(cornstones)  likewise  mottled,  and  the 
lowest  of  thin  hard  beds  of   siliceous 
sand-stonesj'sometimes  calcareous,  mot- 
tled, and  splitting  readily  into  thin  flags 
(tile-stones). 
Extent. — "Ihougn  occasionally  of  vast  thickness,  the  old  red  sand-stone  does 
not  occupy  a  very  extensive  area  in  our  island.     In  the  south  of  Pembroke  it 
forms  a  tract  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  coal-field — surrounds  on  the  north  and 
east  the  coal-field  of  Glamorgan,  and  immediately  north  of  this  county  covers  a 
large  area  comprehending  the  greater  portion  of  Brtcknock  and  Hereford,  and 
part  of  Monmouth.    A  small  patch  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Westmoreland — but  it  does  not  again  present  itself  till 
we  reach  the  western  flank  of  the  Cheviot  Hi,  s.     It  there  appears  on  eithar 
side  of  the  Tweed,  and  extends  over  a  portion  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  to  th° 
base  ofthe  Lammermuirs.     On  the  north  of  the  same  hills  it  again  presents  it- 
self^ and  stretching  to  the  south-west,  forms  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in 
the  counties-of  Haddington  and  Lanark.     On  the  north  of  the  great  Scottish 
coal-field  it  forms  a  broad  band,  which  runs  completely  across  the  island  in  a 
south-western  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  GJrainpians,  from  Stonehaven  to 
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the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  and  at  the  Mull 
of  Cantire,  an*— along  the  prolongation  of  the  same  line — at  various  places  on 
the  northern  flank  of  the  great  mountain  lime-stone  formation  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan.  In  the 
north  of  ScoUand,  it  lines  either  shore  of  the  Moray  Firth,  skirts  the  coast  to- 
wards Caithness,  where  it  covers  nearly  the  whole  county,  and  still  furthei 
north,  forms  the  entire  surface  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Along  the  north-west- 
ern coast,  it  also  appears  in  detached  patches  till  we  reach  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

In  Ireland,  it  occurs  also  on  the  extreme  southern  edge  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, in  Waterford  and  the  neighbouring  counties — and  in  the  middle  of  this 
formation  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  south  of  Mayo,  and 
round  the  base  of  the  slate  moimtains  of  Tipperary. 

Soil. — The  soil  on  the  old  red  sand-stone  admits  of  verjr  nearly  the  same 
variations  as  on  the  new  red  sand-stone  formation.  Where  it  is  formed,  as  in 
parts  of  Pembroke,  from  the  upper  sand-stones  and  conglomerates,  it  is  either 
worthless  or  it  produces  a  poor  nungry  soil,  "which  eats  all  the  manure,  and 
drinks  all  the  water."  These  upper  rocks  are  sometimes  so  siliceous  as  to  be 
almost  destitute  both  of  lime  and  clay — in  such  cases,  tlie  soils  they  form  are 
almost  valueless. 

The  marly  beds  and  lime-stones  of  the  second  division,  yield  warm  andricli 
soils — such  as  the  mellow  lands  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  best  in  Brecknock 
and  Pembroke  shires.  The  soil  in  every  district  varies  according  as  the  partings 
of  marl  are  more  or  less  numerous.  These  easily  crumTjle,  and  where  tlrey 
abound  form  a  rich  stiff  Wheat  soil — like  that  of  East  Lothian  and  parts  of  Ber- 
wickshire ; — where  they  are  less  frequent  the  soil  is  lighter  and  produces  excellent 
turnips  and  barley.  Where  the  subsoil  is  porous,  this  land  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.*  The  apple  and  the  pear  ai-e  largely  grown 
in  Hereford  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  long  celebrated  for  the  cider  and 
perry  they  produce. 

The  tile-stones  reach  the  surface  only  on  the  northern  and  western  edges  of 
thi,"  formation  in  England.  In  Ayi-shire,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  Ross-shire,  and  in 
'J&rthness,  larger  tracts  of  land  rest  on  these  lower  beds.  In  all  these  districts 
rich  corn  lands  are  produced  from  the  rocks  of  the  middle  series.  The  fertility 
of  Strathmore  in  Perthshire,  and  of  other  vallies  upon  this  formation,  is  well 
known — Easter  Ross  and  Murray  have  been  called  the  granary  of  Scotland, 
and  even  in  Caithness  rich  corn-bearing  (oat)  lands  are  not  unfrequent.  Yet 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  rich  lands,  tracts  of  tile-stone  country 
occur,  which  arc  cither  covered  with  useless  bog  (Ayrshire  and  Lemarkshire). 
or  with  a  thin  covering  of  soil  which  is  almost  incapable  of  profitable  culture 
In  this  latter  conditioN  is  the  moor  of  Beauly  on  the  Cromarthy  Firth,  an  ai'et 
of  .50  square  miles,  which,  till  v/ilhin  a  few  years,  lay  as  an  unclaimed  commor 
— and  in  the  county  of  Caithness  still  more  extensive  tracts. 

In  South  Devon  and  part  of  Cornwall  avciy  fertile  district  rests  al=o  on  tlio 
middle  series  of  these  nocks.  Instead  of  red  sand-stones,  however,  the  countiy 
there  consists  of  green  slates,  more  or  less  siliceous,  of  sand-stones  and  of  lime- 
stones, which  by  their  ctecay  have  formed  a  very  productive  soil.  These  rocks 
in  the  above  counties  abound  in  fossil  remains,  and  it  is  chiefly  fortliis  reason 
that  the  term  Devonian  has  been  applied  to  the  rocks  of  the  old  red  sand  .Aone 
formation. 

♦  The  most  ioamy  of  these  red  soils  of  Hereford  afford  the  finest  crops  of  wheat  and  hcpa, 
and  bear  the  most  prolific  apple  and  pear  trees,  whilst  the  whole  region  Ccminentlr  in  the 
heavier  clayey  tracts)  is  renowned  for  the  production  of  the  sturdiest  oaks,  which  so  abound 
as  to  be  slyled  the  "  weeds  of  Herefordshire.-"  'I'hm,  though  this  region  contains  no  mines, 
the  comp(  leition  of  its  rocks  is  directly  productive  cf  its  great  agricuUural  wealth.— ilfurcM> 
Bon,  Silurian  System,  I.,  p.  193. 
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III.  Primary  Strata. — In  these  rocks  slates  abound,  and  lime 
stones  are  more  rare.  Organic  remains  are  also  less  frequently  met 
with  than  in  the  superior  rocks.  These  remains  belong  all  to  extinct 
species,  the  greater  part  to  extinct  genera  and  families,  and  are  frequent- 
ly so  wholly  unlike  to  existing  races  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  any 
rosemblance  between  tje  animals  which  now  live  and  those  which  appear 
to  have  inhabited  the  waters  of  those  ancient  periods. 

F. — Silurian  System. 

8°.   Upper  Silurian.     3800  ft.  The  upper  Ludlow  rocks  consist  of 

10.  LnnLow  formation.  sand-stones  more  or  less  calcareous  and 

a  Upper  Ludlow  1  argillaceous.    These  rest  upon  hard, 

b  Aymestry  Lime-stone  }  2000     somewhat  crystalhne,  earthy Ume-stones 

c  Lower  Ludlow  )  (Aymestry  lirae-stones.)     The  lower 

'  Ludlow  rocks  are  masses  of  shale  more 

3°.  Wenlock  formation.  free  from  hme  and  sand  than  the  upper 

A  ^™®'^''"'®  {  1800      beds,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  they 

0  Shale  •  J  decay  into  mud  are  locally  known  by 

the  name  of  "  mud-stones." 

The  Wenlock  or  Dudley  formation 

consists  in  the  upper  part  of  a  great 

thickness  of  Ume-stone  beds  often  argil- 

*  laceous,  and  abounding  in  the  remains 

of  marine  animals ;   and  in  the  lower 

part  of  thick  beds  of  a  dull  clayey  shale 

— in  its  want  of  cohesion,  and  in  its 

mode  of  decay,  very  much  resembling 

the  miid-sUmes  of  Ludlow. 

Extent. — The  principal  seat  of  these  rocks  in  our  island  is  in  the  eastern 

counties  of  Wales,  where  they  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface  over  the 

eastern  half  of  Radnor,  and  the  north  of  Montgomery. 

Soil. — ^The  preTEuling  character  of  the  soils  upon  these  formations  is  derived 
from  the  shales  and  mud-stones — and  from  the  earthy  layers  of  the  sand-stones 
end  lime-stones  which  decay  more  readily  than  the  purer  masses  of  these  rocks. 
The  traveller  is  immediately  struck  in  passing  from  the  rich  red  marls  and 
clays  of  the  old  red  sand-stone  in  Hereford,  on  to  the  dark,  almost  black,  soils 
of  the  upper  Eind  lower  Ludlow  rocks  in  Radnor,  not  merely  by  the  change  of 
colour,  bufby  their  obviously  diminished  value  and  productiveness.  The  up- 
per Ludlow  is  crossed  by  many  vertical  cracks  and  fissures,  and  thus,  though 
clayey,  the  soU  which  rests  upon  it  is  generally  dry,  and  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

Not  so  the  muddy  soils  of  the  lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks.  They  are 
generally  more  or  less  impervious  to  water,  and  being  subject  to  the  drainage 
of  the  upper  beds,  form  cold  and  compai'atively  unmanageable  tracts.  It  is  only 
where  the  intermediate  lime-stones  (Aymestry  and  Wenlock  lime-stones)  come 
to  the  surface  and  mmgle  their  debris  with  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  rocks, 
that  the  stiff  clays  become  capable  of  bearing  excellent  crops  of  wheat.  This 
fact,  however,  indicates  the  method  by  which  the  whole  of  these  cold  wet  clays 
might  begreatly  improved.  By  perfect  artificial  drainage  and  copious  limeing, 
tlie  unproductive  soils  of  the  lower  Ludlow  and  of  the  Wenlock  shales  might  be 
converted  into  wheat  lands  more  or  less  rich  and  fertile.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, however,  that  in  those  districts  of  North  and  South  Wales,  where  the 
dark  grey  or  black  "  rotdiy"  land  of  the  mud-stones  prevails,  lime  is  often  so 
scarce,  or  has  to  be  brought  from  so  great  a  distance,  as  to  render  this  meanc  of 
improvement  alrrt  )it  unattainable. 
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19°.  Lmuer  S-lurian.     3700  ft.  The  Caradoc  beds  consist  of  thiM 

r-i      J      I-,     J    .  nann       layers  of  sand-stone  of  various  colours, 

Carado'  Sand-stones    2500       J  ^„^  ^^^^^.^^  by,  and  oel 

Llandeio  Flags  1200       ^^.io^^UyinWrstratified  with,  [hin  beds 

of  impure  lime-stone.     The  Llandeilo 
'flags  which  lie  beneath  them  consist  of 
thin  calcareous  strata,  in  some  locali- 
ties  alternating  with  sand-stones  tnd 
shales. 
Extent. — These  rocks  forju  patches  of  land  in  Shropshire  and  the  north  of 
Montgomery — iLi^d  skirt  the  southern  and  eastern  edge  of  Caermarthen.    None 
of  the  Silttrian  rocks  have  yet  been  found  to  extend  over  any  Im-ge  portion  of 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Soil. — The  Caradoc  sand-stone,  when  free  from  lime,  produces  only  a 
naked  surface  or  a  barren  heath.  The  Llandeilo  flags  form  a  fertile  and  arable 
soil,  as  may  be  "seen  in  the  south  of  Caermarthen,  where  they  are  best  devel- 
oped, and  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Towey,  which  for  many  miles  before 
It  reaches  tlie  town  of  Caermarthen  runs  over  this  formation. 

In  this  forniaiioii,  as  in  every  other  we  have  yet  stUdiSd,  the  soil  changes  im- 
mediately on  the  appearance  of  a  new  rock  at  the  surface.  The  soil  of  the 
Wenlock  shale  is  sometimes  more  sandy  as  it  approaches  the  Caradoc  beds, 
and  on  favourable  slopes  ferms  good  arable  land  and  sustains  luxuriant  woods, 
but  where  the  Caradoc  sand-stones  reach  the  surface^  a  wild  heath  or  poor 
wood-land  stretches  over  Ihe  country,  until  passing  over  their  edges  we  reach 
the  lime-containing  soils  of  the  Llandeilo  flags,  when  fertile  ataU<-  lands  and 
lofty  trees  again  appear.* 

G. — Cameeian  System. 

20°.    Upper  Sf  Lower  Cam-  ?  These  rocks,  whioh  are  many  thou- 

hrian  Rochs.  S  sand  yards  in  thickness,  consist  chiefly 

of  thin  slates,  often  hard  and  cleaving 
readily,  like  roofing  slates,  occasionally 
intermingled  with  sandy  and  thin  lime- 
stone beds.    They  contain  few  organic 
remains. 
Extent. — These   rocks   cover  the  whole  of  Cornwall,  part  of  North  and 
South  Devon,  the  westei-n  half  of  Wales,  the  entire  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  a  large  part  of  Westmoreland  and  South  Cumberland.     In  Scctfland,  they 
form  a  band  between  30  and  40  miles  in  width,  which  crosses  the  island  from 
the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  St.  Abbs  Head.     They  form  also  a  narrow  slripe  of 
land,  which  recrosses  the  island  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  old  red  sand-stone 
from  Stonehaven  to  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and,  further  north,  spread  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Banff'shire.     In  the  south-west  of  Ireland  they  attain  a  gre'it 
breadth,  are  narrower  at  Waterford,  but  form  a  broad  band  along  tlie  granite 
mountains  from  that  city  to  Dublin.     They  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  die 
counties  of  Louth,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  and  Down, — ^form  a  nan'ow 
stripe  also  along  ihe  coast  of  Antrim  as  far  north  as  the  Giant's  Causeway, — 
and,  in  the  interior  of  Ireland,  re-appear  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Tip- 
perary. 

Soil. — The  predominance  of  slaty  rocks  in  this  formation  imparts  to  the  soils 
of  the  entire  surface  over  which  they  extend  one  common  clayey  character. 
They  generally  form  elevated  tracts  of  country,  as  in  Wales,  Cumoerland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  the  rigom-s  of  the  chmate  combine  with  the  fre- 
quent thinness  and  poverty  Bf  the  soil  to  condemn  extensive  districts  to  worth- 

'  Sach  a  passage  from  pnc  ormation  to  another  is  exhibited  in  the  diacrams  in-sertcMn 
page  238, 
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less  heath  or  to  widely  extended  bogs.  Yet  tlie  slate  rocks  themselves,  especi- 
ally when  they  happen  to  be  calcareous,  are  capable  of  producing  fertile  soils. . 
Such  are  found  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hill  sides,  and  by  the  margins  of  the  lakes 
that  are  often  met  with  in  the  slate  districts,  More  extensive  stripes  or  bands, 
of  such  productive  land  occur  £ilso  at  lower  levels,  as  in  the  north  of  Devon,  and 
m  the  south  of  Cornwall.  In  the  latter  county,  the  soils  on  the  luiriiblende  slate 
(which  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  slate  seriesjare  extremely  fertile,  exhibiting  a 
striking  contrast  witi  those  which  are  formed  from  the  neighbouring  Serpentme 
r&cks,  that  extend  over  a  largeareaimmediatelynorthof  the  Lizard  (see  p.  265.) 
Where  the  clay-slate  soils  occur,  therefore,  however  cold  and  stiff  they  may 
be,  a  favourable  climate,  drainage,  if  necessary,  and  lime,  either  naturally  pre- 
sent, or  artificially  added,  appeai:  to  be  the  first  requisites  to  insure  fertility. 

The  mode  in  which  these  rocks  lie,  or  the  degree  of  inclination  which  the 
beds  exhibit,  exercises  an  important  influence  upon  the  agricultural  character 
'  of  the  soils  that  rest  upon  them.  In  the  diagram  inserted  in  page  238,  the 
rocks  (A)  represent  the  highly  inclined,  often  nearly  vertical  position,  in  which 
the  slate  rocks  are  most  frequently  found.  The  soil  formed  from  them  must, 
therefore,  rest  on  the  thin  edges  of  the  'beds.  Thus  it  happens  in  many  lo- 
calities that  the  rains  carry  down  the  soluble  parts  of  the  soil  and  of  the  minure 
within  the  partings  of  the  slates — and  hence  tne  lands  are  hungry  and  unprofit- 
able to  work. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  clay  slate  hills  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems, 
flourish  the  vmeyards  of  the  middle  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Ahr. 

H. — Mica-Slate  and  Gneiss  Systems. 
21°.  Mica-Slate,  Gneiss  Rock,  The  upper  of  these  formations  con- 

sists of  thin'unduljLtinglayers  of  rock, 
consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  and  mica, 
alternating  oecasioSally  with   green 
(chlorite)  slates,  common  clay-slates, 
quartz  rock  and  hard  crystalline  lime- 
stones.    The  gneiss  is  a  hard  and 
solid  rock  of  a  similar  nature,  consist- 
ing of  many  thin  layers  distinctly  vi- 
sible, but  firmly  cemented,  and  as  it 
were  half-melted  together. 
Extent. — Two-thirds  of  Scotland,  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  country 
north  and  west  of  the  Grampians,  consist  of  these  rocks.     In  England  there 
is  only  a  small  patch  of  mica  slate  about  Bolt  Head  and  Start  Point  in  South 
Devon,  and  a  somewhat  larger  in  Anglesey ;  but  in  Ireland,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Londonderry  on  the  north,  and  a  large  i3ortion 
of  Mayo,  Connaught,  and  Galway,  on  the  west,  are  covered  by  rocks  belonging 
to  the  mica  slate  system. 

Soiii.s. — These  rocks  are,  in  general,  harder  still  than  those  of  the  Cambrian 
system,  and  still  more  impervious  to  water,  when  not  highly  inclined.  They 
crumble  slowly,  therefore,  and  imperfectly,  and  hence  are  covered  with  thin 
soils,  on  which,  where  good  natural  drainage  exists,  a  coarse  herbage  springs; 
and  from  which  an  occasional  crop  of  corn  may  be  reaped — but  on  which,  where 
the  water  becomes  stagnant,  extensive  heaths  and  bogs  prevail.  That  they 
contain,  when  perfectly  decomposed  and  mellowed,  the  materials  of  a  fertile  soil, 
is  shown  by  the  richness  of  many  little  patches  of  land,  that  occur  m  tiie  shel- 
tered valleys  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  margins  of  its  many 
lakes.  In  general,  however,  the  mica-slate,  and  gneiss  country  is  so  elevated 
that  not  only  does  an  ungenial  climate  assist  its  natural  unproductiveness,  but 
the  frequent  rains  and  rapid  flowing  rivers  bear  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  val- 
lies  or  forward  to  the  sea,  much  of  the  finer  matter  produced  by  the  decay  of  the 
rocks, — leaving  only  aprrr,  thin,  sandy  soil  bntird. 
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On  these  hard  slate  and  gneiss  rocks  extensive  pine  forests  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  long  lived  and  died.  In  these  countries  it  is  customary  in  many 
places  to  burn  down  the  wood,  to  strew  the  ashes  over  the  thin  soil,  to  harrow 
m  the  seed — to  reap  thus  one  or  two  harvests  of  rye,  and  to  abandon  it  again  to 
nature.  A  grove  of  beech  first  springs  up,  which  is  supplanted'by  an  after- 
growth of  pine,  and  finally  disappears. 


Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  nature  and  order  of  succession  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  as  they  occur  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — of  the 
relative  areas  over  which  they  severally  appear  at  the  surface — and  of 
the  kind  of  soils  which  they  produce  by  their  natural  decay.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  above  stated,*  shows  how  very  much  the  fertility 
of  each  district  is  dependent  upon  its  geological  structure — how  much  a 
previous  knowledge  of  that  structure  is  fitted  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  lo 
the  nature  of  the  soils  to  be  expected  in  any  district — to  explain  anoma- 
lies also  in  regard  to  the  unlike  agricultural  capabilities  of  soils  appar- 
ently similar — to  indicate  to  the  purchaser  where  good  or  better  lands 
are  to  be  expected,  and  to  the  improver,  whether  the  means  of  amelio- 
rating his  soil  by  Hmeing,  by  marling,  or  by  other  judicious  admixture, 
are  likely  to  be  within  his  reach,  and  in  what  direction  they  are  to  be 
sought  for.  There  still  remain  some  important  branches  of  this  subject 
to  which,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  you,  it  will  be  ray  duly  briefly  to  draw 
your  attention  in  the  following  lecture. 

'  For  much  of  the  practical  infcrmation  contained  in  this  section,  1  have  to  express  my 
ol)li{ralions  to  the  following  worlis: — For  the  extreme  southern  counties,  to  De  La  Beche's 
Geological  Report  on  Cornwall  OKd  Devon  ;  and  to  a  paper  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Dart,  on 
the  Agricultural  Produce  of  CornwdU, ; — for  Wales  and  the  Border  counties,  to  Murchison's 
Silurian  System  ; — for  the  Midland  counties  of  England,  to  Morton  on  Soils,  a  work  I  have 
in  a  previous  note  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  for  Yorkshire,  to  a  paper  by 
Sir  John  Johnston,  Bart,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;— and  fur  the  Olil 
Red  Sand-stone  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  the  very  interesting  little  work  of  Mr.  Miller  on 
2%e  Old  Red  Sand-stone.  The  reader  wouiti  read  the  above  section  with  much  {rre2.tcr 
profit  if  he  werepreviously  to  possess  himself  of  Phillip's  Outline  Map  of  the  Geology  ij  tftt 
witith  .ilfmds. 


LECrURE  XII. 

Oompon^iunof  t  le^anitic  rocks  and  of  their  ceastituent  minerals— Oause  and  made  of 
llieir  degradation— Soils  derived  from  them— Superficial  accumulations — ^Their  mfluenco 
upon  the  character  of  the  soils— Organic  constituents)  ultimate  chemical  constituUoa,  and 
l>tiysical  properties  of  soOs. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  (§  6,  p.  237),  that  the  rocks 
which  present  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  arc  of  two  kinds, 
distinguished  by  the  terms  stratified  and  unstraiified.  The  former 
crumble  away,  m  general,  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  and  form  a  va- 
riety of  soils  of  which  the  agricultural  characters  and  capabilities  liave 
been  shortly  explained.  The  unstratified  or -crystalline  rocks  form  soils 
of  so  peculiar  a  character  and  possessing  agricultural  capabilities  in 
general  so  diflferent  from  those  of  the  stratified  rocfe  which  occur  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  they,  besides,  cover  so  large  and  hitherto  so 
unfruitful  an  area  in  our  island,  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  separate  and 
somewhat  detailed  consideration. 

§  1.  Composition  of  the  Granitic  Rocks. 

The  name  of  Granite  is  given  by  mineralogists  to  a  rock  consisting  of 
a  mixture  more  or  less  intimate  of  three  simple  minerals — Quartz,  Mica, 
and  Felspar.  When  Mica  is  wanting,  and  Hornblende  occurs  in  its 
stead,  the  rock  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Syenite.  This  mineral- 
ogical  distinction  is  often  neglected  by  the  geologist,  who  describes  large 
tracts  of  country  as  covered  by  granitic  rocks,  though  there  may  be 
many  hills  or  mountains  of  syenite.  In  a  geological  sense,  the  distinc- 
tion is  often  of  little  consequence;  in  relation  to  agriculture,  however, 
the  distinction  between  a  granite  and  a  syenite  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

The  minerals  of  which  these  rocks  consist  are  mixed  together  in  very 
variable  proportions.  Sometimes  the  quartz  predominates,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  rock,  sometimes  both 
mica  and  quartz  are  present  in  such  small  quantity  as  to  form  what  is 
ili'n  called  a  felspar  rock.  The  mica  rarely  exceeds  one-sixth  of  the 
whole,  while  the  hornblende  of  the  syenites  sometimes  forms  nearly 
one  half  of  the  entire  rock.  These  diflferences  also  are  often  overlooked 
by  the  geologist — though  they  necessarily  produce  important  differences 
inrfhe  composition  and  agricultural  characters  of  the  soils  derived  from 
the  crystalline  rocks. 

A  few  other  minerals  occur  occasionally  among  the  granitic  rocks,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  composition  of  the  soils  to  which  they 
give  rise.  Among  these,  the  different  varieties  of  tourmaline  are  in 
many  places  abundant.  Thus  the  schorl  rock  of  Cornwall  consists  of 
luartz  and  schorl  (a  variety  of  tourmaline),  while  crystals  of  schorl 
are  so  frequently  found  in  the  granites  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the 
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Scilly  Isles,  as  to  be  considered  characteristic  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
thera   (Dr.  Boase). 

These  rocks  decay  with  very  different  degrees  of  rapidity — accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  in  which  the  se»era.  minerals  are  present  in 
them,  and  to  (he  peculiar  state  of  hardness  or  aggregation  in  which  they 
happen  to  occur.  Both  the  mode  of  their  decay,  however,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  takes  place,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  soils  formed  from  them,  are  materially  dependent 
upon  the  composition  of  the  several  minerals  of  which  the  rocks  consist. 
This  composition,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit. 

1°.  Quartz  has  already  been  described  (p.  206),  as  a  variety  of  silica 
— the  substance  of  flints,  and  of  siliceous  sands  and  sand-stones.  In 
granite,  it  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  rock  crystal,  but  it  is  more  frequent- 
ly disseminated  in  small  particles  throughout  the  rocky  mass.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  scratch  glass. 

2°.  Felspar  is  generally  colourless,  but  is  not  unfrequently  reddish  or 
flesh-coloured.  On  the  colour  of  the  felspar' they  contain,  that  of  the 
granites  most  frequently  depends.  Several  varieties  of  this  mineral  are 
known  to  collectors.  Besides  the  common  felspar,  however,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  specify  Albite,  which,  in  appearance,  closely  resembles  fel- 
spar, often  takes  its  place  in  granite  rocks,  and  in  chemical  constitution 
differs  from  it  only  in  containing  soda,  while  the  common  felspar  con- 
tains potash.  These  two  minerals  are  readily  distinguished  from  quariz 
by  their  inferior  hardness.  They  do  not  scratch  glass,  and,  in  general, 
may  easily  be  scratched  by  the  point  of  a  knife. 

They  concist  respectively  of — 

Silica  .... 
Alumina  .  .  . 
Potash  .... 
Soda      .... 

100-00  100-00 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  minerals  do  not  generally  oc- 
cur in  nature  in  a  perfectly  pure  state — for  though  they  do  not  essential- 
ly contain  either  lime,  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  iron,  they  are  seldom  found 
without  a  small  admixture  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances.  It  is  also 
found  that  while  pure  felspar  contains  only  potash,  and  pure  albite  only 
soda,  abundance  of  a  kind  of  intermediate  mineral  occurs  which  contains 
both  potash  and  soda.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  felspar  of  the  Siebenge- 
birge,  onthe  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  (Berthier),  and  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Italy  (Abich) 

In  these  two  minerals  the  silica  is  combined  with  the  potash,  soda, 
and  alumina,  forming  certain  compounds  already  described  under  the 
name  o(  silicates  (p.  207). 

Felspar  consists  of  a  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  a  silicate  of 
•potash.  Albite  of  the  same  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  a  silicate 
of  soda. 

3°.  ilfica  generally  occurs  disseminated  through  the  granite  in  smail 
shiningscales  or  plates,  which,  when  extracted  from  the  rock,  split  readi- 
ly into  numerous  inconceivably  thin  layers.     I;  sometimes  occurs  also 


Felspar. 

Albite. 

65-21 

69-09 

18-13 

19-22 

16-66 



— 

11-69 
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in  large  masses,  and '.s  of  various  colours — ivhite,  grey,  brown,  green, 
and  bla;k.  It  is  soft  and  readily  cut  with  a  knife.  The  thin  shining 
particles  that  occur  in  many  sandstones,  and  especially  between  the 
partings  of  the  beds,  and  give  them  what  is  called  a  micaceous  charac- 
ter, are  only  more  or  less  weathered  portions  of  this  mineral.. 

Mica  also  consists  of  silicates,  though  its  constitution  is  not  always  so 
simple  as  that  of  felspar.  In  some  varieties  magnesia  is  present,  whilst 
in  others  it  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  com- 
position of  two  specimens  from  different  localities. 

Polash.  Magnesian. 

Mica.  Mica. 


Silica    .... 

46-10 

40-00 

Alumina     .     .     . 

31-60 

12-67 

Prot-Oxide  of  Iron 

8-65 

19.03 

Magnesia   .     .     . 

— 

15-70 

Potash  .... 

8-39 

5-61 

Oxide  of  Magnesia 

1-40 

0-63 

Fluoric  Acid   .     . 

1-12 

2-10 

Water    .... 

1-00 

Titanic  Acid  1-63 

98-26  97-37 

If  we  neglect  the  three  last  substances,  which  are  present  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  recollect  that  the  silica  is  in  combination  with  all  the 
01  her  substances  which  stand  beneath  it,  we  see  that  these  varieties  of 
mica  consist  of  a  silicate  of  alumina,  combined  in  the  one  with  silicate 
of  iron  and  silicate  of  potash,  and  in  the  other  with  silicate  of  iron  and 
tilicate  of  magnesia. 

4°.  Hornblende  occurs  of  various  colours,  but  that  which  fornis  a  con- 
stituent of  the  syenites  and  of  the  basalts  is  of  a  dark  green  or  brownish 
black  colour,  is  often  in  regular  crystals,  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  quartz  and  felspar  by  its  colour,  and  from  black  mica  by  not  split- 
ting into  thin  layers,  when  heated  in  the  fl^ne  of  a  candle.  It  consists 
of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  or  per  cent, 
nf— 

Basaltic 
Hornblende. 

Silica 42-24 

Alumina    ....     13-92 

Lime 12-24 

Magnesia  ....  13-74 
Prot-Oxide  of  Iron  .  14-59 
Oxide  of  Manganese  0-33 
Fluoric  Acid  ...       — 

97-06  99-53 

A  coinparison  of  these  two  analyses  shows  that  the  proportions  of 
magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron  sometimes  vary  considerably,  yet  that  the 
hornblendes  still  maintain  the  same  general  composition.  They  are  re- 
markably distinguished  from  felspar  by  the  total  absence  of  potash  and 
soda,  and  by  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Ihne  and  magnesia.  From 
the  potash-mica  they  are  distinguished  by  tire  same  chemical  differen- 
ces, and  from  the  magnesian  mica  by  containing  lime  to  the  amount  of 
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4th  part  of  their  whole  weight.  Sucli  differences  ^"^'•f'f'^^^X^^ 
feet  the  constitution  and  agricultural  capabiUties  of  the  soils  formed  from 
these  several  minerals,  and  they  show  liie  correctness  of  wbat  1  tiave 
previously  stated  to  you— that  mineralogicai  differences  m  rocks  which 
may  be  neglected  by  the  geologist,  may  be  of  great  importance  m  ex- 
plaining the  appearances  that  present  th«mselves  to  the  philosophical 
as;riculturist.  ,        , ,     ,         ji 

4°.  Schorl  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  long  black  needles  or  prisma 
disseminated  through  the  granitic  rock,  and  generally  (in  Cornwall)  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  granite,  where  it  comes  into  contact  wiUi  the  slate 
rocks  that  surround  it  (De  la  Beche).  It  consists  of  a  silicate  of  alumi- 
na in  combination  with  silicates  of  ircM  and  of  soda  or  magnesia,     i  wo 

varieties  gave  by  analysis — 

°  -'  "^  Schorl  Tourmaline 

from  Devooshire.  from  Sweden. 

Silica 35-20  37-65 

Alumina,     ....  35-50  33-46 

Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  17-86  9-38 

Magnesia,    ....  0-70  10-98 

Boracic  Acid,  .     .     .  4-11  3-83 

Soda, 2-09     Soda  &  potash,  2-53 

Lime, 0-55  0-25 

Oxide  of  Manganese,  0-43  — 

96-44  98-08 

Tbis  mineral,  according  to  these  analyses,  is  characterised  by  con- 
taining from  J  to  jl,.  of  its  weight  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,*  and  some- 
limes  J5  of  magnesia.  The  presence  of  Boracic  acidf  is  also  a  remark- 
able character  of  this  mineral,  but  as  neither  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance in  any  soil,  nor  its  effect  upon  vegetation,  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served, we  can  form  no  opinion  in  regard  to  its  importance  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view. 

§  2.  O/"  (lie  degradation  of  the  Granitic  rocks,  and  of  the  soils  formed 
from  them. 

The  granites,  in  general,  are  hard  and  durable  rocks,  and  but  little  af- 
fected by  the  weather.  The  quartz  they  contain  is  scarcely  acted  upon  at 
all  by  atmospheric  agents,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  felspar,  mica, 
and  hornblende  yield  wilh  extreme  slowness  to  their  degrading  power.  It 
is  chiefly  to  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  felspar  that  tlie  wearing 
away  of  granite  rocks  is  due,  and  the  formation  of  a  soil  from  their  crum- 
bling substance. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  felspars  consist  of  a  silicate  of  alumina  in 
combination  with  silicates  of  potash  or  of  soda.  New  these  latter  sili- 
cates are  slowly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  (see  p.  207), 
which  combines  with  the  potash  and  soda,  and  forms  carhonates  of  these 
alkalies.     These  carbonates  are  very  sol  ible  in  water,  and  are,  there- 

•  This  oxide  is  composed  of  the^r*;  and  second  ixides  of  iron  described  in  p.  210. 

T  Boracic  acid  occurs  in  combioation  with  soda  in  the  common  ftorox  of  the  sliops.  It 
combines  with  soda,  potash,  limc^  &c.,  and  forms  borates.  In  thi  schorl  it  probably  cxistft 
In  such  a  state  of  combination. 
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foi«,  washed  away  by  the  first  shower  of  rain  that  falls.  The  ins.>luble 
silica  and  the  silicate  of  alumina  arc  either  left  behind  or  are  more  slow- 
ly carried  away  by  the  rains  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  (a  fine  porce- 
lain clay),  and  deposited  in  the  valleys  or  borne  into  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
— while  the  particles  of  quartz  and  mica,  having  lost  their  cement  of  fel- 
spar, fall  asunder,  and  form  a  more  or  less  siliceous  sand. 

Granite  soils,  therefore,  on  all  hanging  grounds,— on  the  sides  and 
slopes  of  hills,  that  is — are  poor  and  sandy,  rarely  containing  a  sufficient 
admixture  of  clay  to  enable  them  to  support  crops  of  corn — while  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  hi-.ls,  whether  on  flat  or  hollow  grounds,  they  are  com- 
posed, in  great  measure,  of  the  fine  clay  which  has  resulted  from  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  the  felspar. 

This  clay  consists  chiefly  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  contained  natural- 
ly in  the  felspar — it  differs  little,  in  short  from  that  which  has  already 
been  described  (p.  161),  under  the  name  of  pure  or  pipe  clay,  which  is 
too  stiff  and  intractable  to  be  readily  converted  into  a  prolific  soil. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  how  such  soils — decomposed  felspar  soils 
— must  generally  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash  from  the 
presence  of  minute  particles  of  silicate  of  potash  still  undecomposed ; 
and  it  will  be  as  readily  seen  that  they  can  contain  little  or  no  lime, 
since  neither  in  felspar  nor  in  mica  has  more  than  a  trace  of  this  earth 
ueen  hitherto  met  with. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  hornblende  contains  fromi^thto  |thof  its 
weight  of  lime,  and  as  the  same  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  which 
decomposes  the  felspar,  decomposes  the  silicates  of  the  hornblende  also, 
it  is  clear  that  soils  which  are  derived  from  the  degradation  of  syenitic 
rocks,  especially  if  the  proportion  of  hornblende  present  in  them  be  large, 
will  contain  lime  as  well  as  clay  and  silica.  Thus  consisting  of  a  great- 
er number  of  the  elements  of  a  fertile  soil,  they  will  be  more  easily 
rendered  fruitful  also — must  naturally  be  more  fruitful — than  those 
which  are  formed  from  the  granites,  correctly  so  called.  It  is  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  lime  that  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soils  derived  from  the 
hornblende  slates  of  Cornwall,  already  adverted  to  (p.  255),  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed. 

Schorl,  as  above  stated,  contains  inuoh  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes 
five  or  six  per  ceirt.  of  magnesia.  It  decomposes  slowly,  will  give  the 
soil  a  red  colour,  and  though  it  contain  only  a  trace  of  lime,  yet  the  ad- 
mixture of  its  constituents  with  those  of  the  felspar  may  possibly  amelio- 
rate the  quality  of  a  soil  formed  from  tlie  decay  of  the  felspar  alone. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  minerals  of 
which  the  granites  arc  coi;;posed,  and  of  the  proportions  in  which  these 
minerals  are  mixed  together  in  any  locality,  clearly  indicates  what  tlie 
nature  of  the  soils  formed  from  them  must  be — an  indication  which  jier- 
fectly  accords  with  observation.  The  same  knowledge,  also,  showing 
that  such  soils  never  have  contained,  and  never  can,  riaturally,  include 
more  than  a  trace  of  lime,  will  satisfy  the  improver,  who  believes  ihe 
presence  of  lime  to  be  almost  necessary  in  t  ferlile  soil,  as  to  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  a  granitic  soil  from  a  state  of 
nature — will  explain  to  him  the  reason  why  the  use  of  lime  and  of  shel. 
•and  on  such  soils,  sliould  so  long  have  been  i)racl;sed  willi  the  best  ef 
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fects, — and  will  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  treatiiuiil 
which,  v/hile  suggested  by  iheorv,  is  confirmed  also  by  practice. 

Extent  of  granitic  rocks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — In  England, 
'the  only  extensive  tracts  of  granite  occur  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  pre- 
senting themselves  here  and  there  in  isolated  patches  from  the  Scilly 
Isles  and  the  Land's  End  to  Dartmoor  in  South  Devon.  In  the  latter 
locality,  the  granite  rocks  cover  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  Pro- 
ceeding northward,  various  small  out-bursts*  of  granite  appear  in  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  Westmoreland,  and  in  Cumberland,  and  north  of 
ihe  Solway,  in  Kirkcudbright,  it  extends  over  150  or"200  square  miles.; 
— but  it  is  at  the  Grampian  Hills  that  these  rocks  begin  to  be  most  ex- 
lensively  developed.  With  the  exc«ption,  indeed,  of  the  patches  of  old 
red  sandstone  already  noticed,  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland,  north  of  the 
(xrampians — and  of  the  western  islands,  excluding  Skye  and  Mull,  con- 
sisis  of  granitic  rocks. 

In  Ireland,  a  range  of  granite  (the  Wicklow)  mountains  runs  south  by 
west  from  Dublin  to  near  New  Ross — the  same  rock  forms  a  consider- 
;i  ble  portion  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  north-west  of  Donegal,  an6 
in  the  south  of  Galway — covers  a  less  extensive  area  in  Armagh,  and  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  patch  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

Soils  of  the  granitic  rocks. — From  what  has  been  already  stated  in  re- 
gard to  the  composition  of  granite,  it  is  clear  from  theory  that  no  gene- 
rally uniform  quality  of  soil  can  be  expected  to  result  from  its  decompo- 
sition, and  this  deduction  is  confirmed  by  practical  observation.  Where 
quartz  is  more  abundant,  or  where  the  clay  is  washed  out,  the  soil  is 
poor,  hungry,  and  unfruitful — such,  generally,  is  its  character  on  the 
more  exposed  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. — [Macdonald's  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides,  p.  26.] 
In  the  hollows  and  levels,  where  natural  drainage  exists,  stiff  clay  soils 
prevail,  which  are  often  cold  and  unfruitful,  but  are  capable  of  amelio- 
ration where  the  depth  of  earth  is  sufficient-,  by  draining  and  abundant 
liming  or  marling.  Where  there  is  no  natural  drainage,  vegetable  mat- 
ter accumulates,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  on  the  surface  of  all  im- 
pervious rocks — and  bogs  are  formed.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  high  lands  of  Dartmoor  (Devon),  these  are  every- 
where seen  in  such  localities,  and  it  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  He- 
brides, are  covered  with  peat  bogs  more  or  less  reclaimable. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  granitic  soils  (growan  soils,  as  they  are 
there  called)  are  observed  to  be  more  productive  as  the  hills  diminish 
in  height.  Thus  Dartmoor  is  covered  only  with  heath,  coarse  grass, 
and  peat ;  while  in  the  Scilly  Isles  the  growan  land  produces  good  crops 
of  wheat,  potatoes,  barley,  and  grass;  and  the  same  is  observed  at 
Moreton  Hampstead,  in  Devon,  where  tolerable  crops  of  barley  are  grown, 
and  potatoes,  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  Exeter  market  (De  La 
Beche).  No  doubt  the  climate  has  soircthing  to  do  with  these  differ- 
ences ;  but  the  less  the  elevation,  and  the  consequent  washing  of  the 
rains,  the  more  of  the  clay  will  remain  mixed  with  the  siliceous  sand  ; 

.  •  This  expression  is  in  some  measure  theoretical,  acd  implies— what  is  tlie  generally  rn 
ccived  opinion— that  the  granite  rocks  were  forced  up  from  beneath  in  a  fluid  state,  lilte  the 
lavas  of  existing  voIcanoes--lhat  they,  as  well  as  the  trap  rocks,  are,  in  short,  only  lavas  of 
ft  more  ancient  date  (see  p.  237),  '       ^ 
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while  in  aid  of  both  these  causes,  a  small  diflerence  in  the  composition 
of  its  constituent  minerals,  often  not  to  be  detected  by  the  eye,  may  ma- 
terially affect  the  character  of  the  granitic  soils. 

According  to  Dr.  Paris,  the  presence  of  much  mica  deteriorates  these 
soils ;  while  that  which  is  fornsed  at  the  edges  of  the  granite,  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  slate  rocks,  is  of  a  more  fertile  quality.  The 
latter  remark,  however,  does  not  universally  apply, — especially  wbere 
the  granite,  as  at  the  edges  of  Dartmoor,  contains  much  schorl,  (De  La 
Beche) — and  the  presence  of  mica,  in  the  richest  soils  of  the  red  marl, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  this  mineral  is  fitted  materially  to  premote 
the  fertility  of  a  soil  in  which  the  other  earthy  ingredients  are  properly 
adjusted. 

The  more  elevated  and  thin  granitic  soils  are  said  to  be  fitted  for  the 
growth  of  larch  ;  the  lower  and  deeper  soils,  which  admit  of  the  use  of 
I  he  plough,  have  been  found  to  yield  a  three-fold  return  of  corn  by  the 
use  of  lime  alone. 

§  4.  Of  the  trap  rocks,  and  the  soils  formed  from  them. 
Of  the' trap  rocks  there  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Greenstone,  Basalt,  and  Ser- 
pentine. 

The  Greenstones  consist  of  a  mixture  more  or  less  intimate  of  felspa:- 
and  hornblende,  or  of  felspar  and  augite.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  granites  by  the  absence  of  mica  and  quartz,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  hornblende  or  augite,  often  in  equal,  and  not  unfrequently  in  grealer 
quantity  than  the  felspar.  In  the  granites,  the  felspar  and  quartz  to- 
gether generally  form  upwards  of  ^  of  the  whole  mass. 

Augite  is  a  mineral  having  much  resemblance  to  hornblende,  and, 
like  if,  occurring  of  various  colours.  In  the  trap  rocks  it  is  usually  of  a 
dark  green  approaching  to  black.  It  generally  contains  much  limfe  a^d 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  state  of  silicates.  The  composition  of  two  varieties 
compared  with  that  of  basaltic  hornblende  is  as  follows  : — 

Black  Augite       Augite  from  the  Basalltc 

fronf  Sweden,      lava  of  Vesuvius.        Hornblende. 

Silica 53-36  50-90  42-24 

Lime 22-19  22-96  12-24 

Magnesia 4-99  14-43  13-74 

P rot-Oxide  of  Iron     .     .     .     17-38  6-25  14-59 

Prot-Oxide  of  Manganese  .       0-09  —  0-33 

Alumina —  5-37  13-92 


98-01  99-91  97-06 

The  predominance  of  this  nv'neral  (augite)  or  of  hornblende  in  the 
green-stone  rocks  must  necessarily  cause  a  very  material  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  soils  produced  from  their  decay,  compared  with  those 
which  are  formed  from  the  granitic  rocks  in  which  the  felspars  are  the 
predominating  mineral  ingredient. 

2°.  Basalt  consists  of  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  augite 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  zeolite.*     It  differs  n  appearance  from  green- 

•  "With  or  without  feltpar."  In  addition  to  augire,  magnetic  iron,  and  zeolite,  many  ba. 
ialts  contain  also  a  considerable  portion  of  cerrain  varieties  of  felspar,  especially  of  one  to 
wbich  the  name  of  fujpA^iiiiehas  been  given. 
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Stone,  chiefly  by  the  darkness  of  its  coIcut,  and  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  which,  in  general,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye. 

Zeolite  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  a  great  number  of  mineral  species 
which  occur  in  the  basalts,  and  often  intermixed  with  the  green-stone 
rocks.  They  differ  from  felspar  in  their  greater  solubility  in  acids,  a7id 
by  generally  containing  lime,  where  the  latter  contains  potash  or  soda. 

It  may  be  stated,  indeed,  as  the  most  important  agricultural  distinc- 
tion, between  the  granitic  and  the  true*  trap-rocks,  that  the  latter  aboKnd 
in  lime,  while  in  the  former,  it  is  often  entirely  absent.  If  in  a  green- 
stone only  one-fourth  of  its  weight  consist  of  augite,  every  20  tons  of  the 
rock  may  contain  one  ton  of  lime.  If  in  a  basalt  the  augite  and  zeolite 
amount  to  only  two-thirds  of  its  weight,  every  nine  tons  may  contain  a 
ton  of  lime.  The '  practical  farmer  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  a  soil 
formed  from  such  rocks  must  possess  very  different  agricultural  capabil- 
ities from  the  soils  we  have  already  described  as  being  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  granites. 

3°.  Serpentine  is  a  greenish  yellow  mineral,  consisting  of  silica  in 
combination  with  magnesia  and  a  little  iron,  and  occasionally  a  few 
pounds  in  the  hundred  of  lime  or  alumina.  The  distinguishing  ingredi- 
ent is  the  magnesia,  which  generally  approaches  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  mineral.  Rocks  of  serpentine  are  generally  mixed 
with  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  with  portions  of  other  minerals  in  greater 
or  less  abundance. 

Extent  of  the  trap  rocJcs  in  the  British  Isles. — The  serpentine  rock  oc- 
curs to  any  extent  only  in  Cornwall,  about  the  Lizard  ]?oint,  where  it 
jovers  an  area  of  50  square  miles.  The  green-stones  and  basalts  are 
only  met  with  here  and  there  in  small  patches,  until  we  get  so  far  north 
^is  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  consist  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  trap. 
It  is  in  the  low  coantry  of  Scotland,  however,  intermixed  with  and  sur- 
rounding the  great  coal  district  of  that  part  of  the  island,  that  the  greatest 
breadth  of  trap  is  seen.  It  there  stretches  across  the  island  in  a  south- 
west direction,  and  in  detached  masses,  from  the  Friths  of  Tay  and 
Forth  to  the  island  of  Arran,  covering  an  area  of  800  or  1000  square 
miles.  In  the  prolongation  of  the  same  line  it  re-appears  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland,  and  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Antrim  and 
a  small  part  of  Londonderry  and  Armagh.  In  the  most  northerly  portion 
of  this  tract  the  well-known  columnar  basalt  of  the  Giants'  Causeway 
occurs.  On  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  the  trap  rocks  cover  nearly  llu^ 
whole  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and  of  Skye — to  the  west  of  the  former  nC 
which  islands  lies  Staffa  with  its  celebrated  basaltic  caves. 

Soil  of  the  trap  rocks. — The  soil  of  the  serpentine  rocks  at  th«  Lizard 
is  far  from  fertile,  retaining  the  water  and  thus  forming  swamps  am! 
marshes.  Even  where  a  natural  drainage  exists  it  rarely  pioduces  good 
grass,  or  average  crops  of  corn.  It  is  remarkable  for  growing  a  pecu- 
liar, very  beautiful  heath — eri^a  vagans — which  so  strictly  limits  itself 
to  the  serpentine  soil  as  distinctly  to  mark  the  boundary  by  which  the 
serpentine  is  separated  from  other  rocks  (De  La  Beclie).     From  the 

•  SerpmiiMe  ia  not  Renerally  included  among  the  trut  trap  rocks:  it  is  includcJ  among 
Ihem  here  as  it  often  is  by  geolog  sts,  because  in  many  placca,  as  at  th»  Lizard,  it  occurs 
along  with  true  gre&n-stone 
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composition  of  serpentine  we  might  bo  led  to  suppose  that  the  compara- 
tive barrenness  of  the  soils  formed  from  it  is  due  to  the  large  quantilj' 
of  magnesia  which  this  mineral  contains ;  and  this  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  partly  the  cause.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  soils  often 
contain  very  little  magnesia,  the  long  action  of  the  rains  and  of  other 
agents  having  almost  entirely  removed  it  (see  p.  !J09),  and  yet  they  still 
retain  their  barrenness.  But  they  contain  no  lime,  and,  therefore,  after 
draining,  the  first  great  step  to  take  in  order  to  improve  such  soils,  is  to 
give  them  a  good  dose  of  lime.  How  this  step  is  to  be  followed  up  will 
depend  upon  the  effect  which  this  treatment  is  found  to  produce. 

The  soil  of  the  green-stones  is  generally  fertile,  and  it  is  more  so  in 
proportion  as  the  hornblende  or  augite  predominates — that  is,  generally, 
iu  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  its  colour. 

In  Cornwall  and  South  Devon,  where  scattered  masses  of  trap  occur, 
consisting  chiefly  of  hornblendQ  and  felspar,  they  "afford  the  most  fertile 
soils  of  any  in  tlie  district  when  their  decomposition  has  taken  place  lo 
a  sufficient  depth"  (De  La  Beche).  Wherever  the  trap  rocks  (locally 
dun-stones)  are  observed  at  the  surface,  "  it  is  deemed  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, being  a  certain  indicanon  of  the  fertility  of  the  incumbent 
soils." — [Worgan's  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cornwall,  p.  10.]  The 
j-uperior  fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Pensjance  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  these  rocks  (Dr.  Paris),  and  where  their  detritus  has  been  mix- 
ed with  that  of  other  rocks — as  with  the  worthless  granite  soils — it  ame- 
liorates and  improves  their  quality. 

The  same  general  character  is  exhibited  by  the  trappean  soils  of  other 
districts  of  the  island.  The  height  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  renders  the  cli- 
mate in  many  places  unfavourable  to  arable  culture,  yet  they  produce 
the  sweetest  pasture,*  while  the  low  country  around  them  has  been 
largely  benefitted  by  admixture  with  their  crumbling  fragments.  The 
whole  of  that  lowland  tract  of  Scotland,  ovor  which  these  rocks  extend — 
comprehending  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  Linlithgow, 
fife,  and  portions  of  Perth,  Sterling,  Edinburgh,  and  Haddington, — ex- 
hibit the  fertile  or  fertilizing  character  of  the  decomposing  green-stone, 
la  Cornwall  it  is  dug  up  aa  a  iriarl  and  apijlied  to  Ihe  land,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haddington  1  have  seen  a  farming  tenant  {a  leasehold- 
er) removing  twelve  inches  of  trap  soil  from  the  entire  surface  of  a  field, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  layer  of  an  inch  in  depth  over  twelve 
uiues  the  area  in  another  part  of  his  farm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  mode  of  improvement  is  within  the  reach  of  many  proprietors  and 
farmers — especially  along  the  southern  bordew  of  Perthshire,  and  near 
the  more  elevated  of  Ayr  and  Lanark. 

To  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Western  Islands,  the  above  re- 
marks, with  slight  modifications,  arising  from  local  causes,  will  also  ap- 
ply. For  example,  where  the  surface  is  flat,  nnd  the  rock  impervious, 
water  will  collect  and  heaths  and  bogs  will  be  produced,  which  only 

.  '  It  is  a  singular  fact  observed  here  and  tliere  among  llie  Clieviot  Hills  on  Ihe  border,  that 
where  sheep  are  folded  or  pastured  on  hills  of  trap  which  are  covered  with  delicate  herbage, 
they  are  attacked  by  what  is  locally  called  Vnepinivg !«;— they  pine  away,  become  indolent, 
and  arc  unwilling  to  move.  The  cure  is  to  drive  them  to  a  iieignbonring  sandstone  pasture, 
where  Ihey  become  again  active,  and  begin  to  thrive.  The  pining  hills  on  each  larm  are 
well  known,  and  the  tenant  has  no  hesitation  in  pointing  ti.^  Miia  and  to  that  hill  as  tliose  3n 
which  the  sheep  are  sure  to  pine,  if  kept  upon  lliom  only, 

12 
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draining  can  remove.     They  apply  also  to  other  countries  where  trap 
rocks  abouiif] — the  only  fertile  tracts  of  Abyssinia,  for  insance,  being 
found  in  vallies  and  on  mountain  slopes,  where  the  soil  is  cotnnosed  of  _ 
the  detritus  of  trappean  rocks  (Dr.  Riippell., 

Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

Where  the  felspar  is  largely  predominant,  he  soil  formed  from  (he 
rock  will  partake  more  or  less  of  the  cold  and  barren  character  of  the 
slifFer  granitic  soils.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  traps 
which  occur  in  the  border  counties  of  England  and  Wales  (Murchison). 

In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  again,  a  local  peculiarity  of  a  different  kind  ob- 
tains, the  effect  of  which  upon  the  soil  is  also  to  render  it  poor  and  un- 
productive. In  that  island  the  singularly  beautiful  ridge  of  the  Cuchul- 
len  Hills  consists  of  a  variety  of  trap  in  which  the  augite  so  far  predomi- 
nates as  to  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountain  masses,  But  the 
augite  in  this  case  is  a  variety  to  which  the  name  of  hypersthene  has 
been  given,  and  which  contains  much  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  but 
scarcely  a  trace  of  either  Ihne  or  alumina.  The  rock  is  very  hard,  and 
decays  with  extreme  slowness;  yet  however  rapid  its  decay  might  be, 
it  could  never  produce  a  fertile  soil.  We  have  seen  that  the  serpentine 
and  granite  soils  are  essentially  deficient  in  lime,  but  a  hypersthene  soil 
is  in  want  both  of  lime  and  of  clay.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult, 
therefore,  to  render  the  latter  productive — even  supposing,  as  in  ihe  case 
of  the  serpentine  soils,  that  the  magnesia  of  the  hypersthene*  were  most- 
ly washed  away  by  the  rains. 

Thus  we  perceive  how  eactly  the  study  of  the  composition  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  trap  rocks  explains  the  observed  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  soils  derived  from  them.  When  the  minerals  they  contain 
abound  in  lime,  the  soils  they  yield  are  fertile — when  those  minerals 
predominate  in  which  lime  is  wanting,  the  soils  are  inferior,  sometimes 
scarcely  capable  of  cultivation.  Again,  the  granites  abound  in  potash 
but  except  in  the  syenites  they  rarely  contain  lime,  and  their  soils  are 
generally  poor.  Let  them  be  mixed  with  the  trap  soils,  and  they  are 
enriched.  This  would  seem  fairly  and  clearly  to  imply  that  the  fertility 
of  the  one  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  lime,  and  the  barrenness  of 
the  other  to  the  absence  of  this  earth. 

On  this  subject  I  will  only  further  add,  that  the  more  modern  volcanic 
lavas  which  overspread  Italy,  Siciiy,  pans  of  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, are  closely  related  to  the  trap  rocks  in  their  general  composition 
— and  the  fertility  which  overspreads  thousan'ds  of  square  miles  of  de- 
composed lava  streams  and  ejections  of  volcanic  ashes  in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, is  too  well  known  to  require  any  detailed  description. 

§  5.   Of  superjieial  accumulations  of  foreign  materials,  and  of  the  meant 
by  which  they  have  been  transported. 
Abunrlant  proof,  I  think,  has  now  been  advancf  d  that  a  dose  relation 

Tho  hyptrstliene  of  Skye  1ms  been  founti  to  consist  of— 

Sitica         Bl-36  I      Prnt  oxide  ofiror  -         33-92 

Lime    -                                        1-84  |      Water     .    -    -    .  .                0'50 

Magnesia  -                               11-09  1  

I                        .  98-70 
The  composition  probably  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  rock,  some  contaioing  more  mag 

ncBia  and  less  iron  than  is  tiere  1  epregentefl.  -        ■    - 
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genernUy  ex\sts  between  the  soil  and  the  .jocks  on  which  '  rests,  ani 
'that  the  ge  logical  structure  of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  th  3  minerals  of  which  its  several  rocky  masses  consist,  have  t 
primary  and  fundamental  influence  upon  the  agricultural  capabilities  cl 
its  surface. 

And  yet  I  should  be  leading  you  into  a  serious  error,  were  I  to  permit 
you  to  suppose  that  this  intimate  and  direct  relation  is  always  to  be  ob- 
seived — that  in  whatever  district  you  may  happen  to  be,  you  will  find 
the  soil  taking  its  general  character  from  the  Scibjacent  rocks — and  that 
where  the  same  rock?  occur,  similar  soils  are  always  to  be  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  in  very  many  localities  the  soil  is  totally  different  fro.-n 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  degradation  or  decomposition  of 
the  rocks  on  which  it  rests.  To  infer,  therefore,  or  to  predict,  that  on  a 
given  spot,  where,  according  to  the  geological  map,  red  sand-stone  for 
example  prevails,  a  marly  or  other  red  sand-stone  soil  will  necessarily 
be  found— or  that  where  the  coal  measures  are  observed,  poor,  ungrate- 
ful land  must  exist — would  be  to  form  or  to  state  opinions  which  a  visit 
to  the  several  localities  would  in  many  instances  show  to  be  completely 
erroneous — and  which  would  bring  undeserved  discredit  upon  geologi- 
cal science. 

In  such  cases  as  these  geology  is  not  at  fault.  New  conditions  only 
have  supervened  which  render  the  natural  relation  between  soils  and 
rocks  in  those  places  less  simple,  and  consequently  more  obscure.  Yet 
a  further  study  of  geological  phenomena  removes  the  obscurity — shows 
to  what  cause  it  is  owing  th^t  in  many  districts  the  soil  is  such  as  eould 
never  have  been  formed  from  the  subjacent  rocks — again  places  the  en- 
lightened agriculturist  in  a  condhion  to  pronounce  generally  from  what 
oeks  his  soils  have  been  derived — generally  also  what  their  agricultural 
apabilities  are  likely  to  be,  and  by  what  mode  of  treatment  those  capa- 
lilities  may  be  most  fully  developed. 

Of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  may  indeed  be  truly 
siiil,  that  it  exhibits  extensive  tracts  in  which  the  character  of  the  soil  is 
lirectly  influenced  by,  and  may  be  inferred  from,  (he  character  and 
composition  of  the  subjacent  rock.  To  these  districts  the  rules  and  ob- 
servaiions  contained  in  the  preceding  sections  directly  and  clearly  apply. 
But  other  extensive  tracts  also  occur  in  which  the  character  of  the  soil  is 
independent  of  that  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  immediately  rests — the 
cause  of  this  apparent  difficulty  we  are  now  to  consider. 

1°.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  all 
rocks  crumble  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  give  origin  to  soils  of  various 
kinds.  Were  the  surfaces  of  rocks  uniformly  level,  and  that  of  every 
country  flat,  the  crumbled  materials  would  generally  remain  on  the  spots 
where  they  were  formed.  But  as  already  shown  in  the  diagrams,  in- 
serted in  page  238,  the  rocks  rarely  lie  in  a  horizontal  position, 
but  rest  almost  always  more  or  less  on  their  edges;  and  the  surface  in 
such  a  country  as  ours  is  often  mountainous  or  hilly,  and  everywhere 
undulating.  Hence  the  rains  ale  continually  washing  off  the  finer  par- 
ticles from  the  higher,  and  bearing  them  to  the  lower'  grounds — and  on 
occasions  of  great  floods,  vast  quantities  even  of  heavy  inatorials  are 
borne  to  great  distances,  and  spread  sometimes  to  a  great  depth  and  over 
a  grett  extent  of  country — [witness  the  still  recent  floods  in  IVlQrayfehire.l 
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ThusAespoilsofonerockyforinalioii  are  borne  rroivi  •Ncir  rialive  Boil, 
and  are  strewed  over  the  surface  of  other  kinds  of  rock,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character.  The  fragments  of  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  slate  rocks ' 
of  the  high  lands  are  scattered  over  the  old  red  sand-stones  which  lie  at 
a  lower  level — and  those  of  the  blue  lime-stone  mountains  over  the  mill- 
stone grits,  the  coal  measures,  and  the  new  red  sand-stones,  which  stretch 
away  from  their  feet. 

2°.  But  the  effects  produced  by  this  natural  cause,  though  they  may 
be  judged  of  in  kind,  can  never  be  estimated  in  degree  by  what  we  per- 
ceive in  our  own  temperate  climates — in  our  country  of  small  rivers  and 
gentle  rains.  How  must  such  effects  exceed  in  magnitude,  in  districts 
where, — as  in  the  Ghauts,  that  separate  the  level  land  of  the  Malabar 
coast  (the  Concan)  from  the  high  table-land  of  the  Deecan, — 120  inches 
of  rain  occasionally  fall  in  a  single  month,  and  240  inches  or  20  feet,  on 
an  average,  every  year  from  June  to  September !  And  to  what  vast 
distances  must  materials  be  transported  by  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  River  of  Amazons,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Indus,  which  main- 
tain a  course  of  thousands  of  miles,  before  they  empty  themselves  into 
the  sea?  What  necessary  connection  can  the  deposits  of  mud  and- sand 
which  yearly  collect  at  the  mouths  and  in  the  places  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  these  great  rivers,  have  with  the  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which 
these  transported  materials  may  happen  to  rest? 

3°.  But  the  constant  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  washes  down 
the  cliSsou  cue  coast,  and  carries  away  their  ruins  to  be  deposited,  either 
in  its  own  depths,  or  along  other  more  sheltered  shores.  Hence  sand 
banks  accumulate — as  in  the  centre  of  our  own  North  Sea :  or  the  laud 
gains  upon  the  water  in  one  spot  what  it  loses  in  another — as  may  be 
seen  both  on  the  shores  of  our  own  island,  and  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Germany  and  France. 

What  necessary  relation  can  the  soils  thus  gained  from  the  sea  have 
to  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest?  Suppose  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea 
o  become  dry  land,  what  necessary  mineral  relation  would  then  exist 
between  the  soil*  which  would  .gradually  be  formed  on  its  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  sand-banks,  and  the  rocks  on  which  those  sand-banks 
immediately  repose  ? 

4°.  Again,  the  sea,  in  general,  carries  with  it  and  deposits  in  its  own 
bosom  the  finest  particles  of  clay,  lime,  and  other  earthy  matters,  and 
leaves  along  its  shores  accumulations  of  fine  siliceous  sand.  This  sand, 
when  dry,  the  sea  winds  bear  before  them  and  strew  over  the  land,  form- 
ing sand  hills  and  downs,  sometimes  of  considerable  height  and  of  great 
extent.  Such  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  in  our  own  islards,  but  on 
the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and-on  the  coasts  of  Jutland, — 
both  exposed  to  violent  sea  winds, — they  occur  over  much  larger  areas. 
Before  these  winds  the  light  sands  are  continually  drifting,  and,  year  by 
year,  advance  further  and  further  info  the  country,  gradually  driving 
lakes  before  them,  swallowing  up  forests  and  cultivated  fields,  with  the 
houses  of  the  cultivators,  and  burying  alike  the  fertile  soils  and  the  rocks 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived.  [In  the  Landes,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  downs  is  estimated  at  66  to  70  feet  every  year.] 

You  have  all  i^ad  of  the  fearful  sands  of  the  African  deserts,  and  of 
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their  destructive  marcj  wlien  the  burning  winds  awaken.  History  tells 
of  populous  cities  and  fertile  plains,  where  nothing  but  blown  sands  are 
now  to  be  seen,  and  geology  easily  leads  us  back  to  still  more  remote 
periods,  when  the  broad  zones  of  sandy  desert  were  but  narrow  stripes 
)f  blown  sand  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  beds  of  comparatively  loose 
sand-stone,  which  here  and  there  came  to  the  surface,  and  which  the 
winds  have  gradually  removed  from  their  original  site,  and  wafted  widely 
over  the  land. 

Wherever  these  sand-drifts  spread,  it  will  also  be  clear  to  you,  that 
there  may  be  no  necessary  similarity  between  the  loose  materials  on 
the  surface  and  the  kind  of  rock  over  which  these  materials  are  strewed. 

5°.  Along  with  these  I  shall  mention  only  one  other  great  agent  by 
which  loose  materials  are  gradually  transported  to  considerable  dis- 
tances. 

It  is  observed  in  elevated  countries,  where  the  snow  never  entirely 
melts,  and  where  glaciers  or  sheets  of  ice  hang  on  the  mountain  sides, — 
descending  towards  the  plains  as  the  winter's  cold  comes  on,  and  again 
retreating  towards  the  mountain-tops  at  the  approach  of  the  summer's 
heat — that  the  edges  of  the  glaciers  bear  before  them  into  the  valleys,  and 
deposit  along  their  edges,  banks  of  conical  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel 
(Moraines).  These  consist  of  the  fragments  of  the  rocky  heights,  worn 
and  rounded  by  tlie  friction  of  the  sheets  of  ice  beneath  which  they 
have  descended  from  above,  and  from  the  edges  of  which  they  finally 
f.scape  into  the  plain. 

These  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  accumulate  till  some  more  sudden 
thaw  than  usual,  or  greater  summer's  heat  arrives,  when  they  ai-e  more 
or  less  completely  broken  up  by  the  rush  of  water  that  ensues,  and  are 
dispersed  over  the  subjacent  tracts  of  level  land. 

When  the  rocks  are  of  a  kind  to  rub  down  so  fine  as  to  form  much 
mud  as  well  as  sand  or  gravel,  the  ridges  are  of  a  more  clayey  charac- 
ter. And  where  the  edges  of  the  glaciers  descend  to  the  borders  of  lakes 
or  seas — as  in  the  Tigrra  del  Fuega — this  mud  is  washed  away  and 
widely  spread  by  the  waters,  while  the  gravel  and  sand  remain  nearer 
ihcir  original  site  ;  or,  finally,  when  the  ice  actually  overhangs  the  wa- 
ter, huge  fragments  break  on  now  and  then — loaded  with  masses  of  gra- 
vel and  sand,  or  even  with  rocks  of  large  size, — which  fragments  float 
away  often  to  great  distances  and  drop  their  stony  burdens  here  and 
there,  as  they  giadually  melt  and  disappear. 

To  these  facts,  let  it  be  added,  that  recent  geological  researches,  of  a 
very  interesting,  kind,  tend  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  elevated  tracts  of 
country  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  America — in  our  own 
island  among  other  localities — have  been  covered  with  glaciers  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  (geologically  speaking,)  and  that  these  gla- 
ciers have  gradually  retreated  step  by  step  to  their  present  altitudes, 
halting  here  for  a  time,  and  lingering  there ; — and  we  shall  find  reason 
to  believe  that  traoes  of  transported  materials — moved  from  their  origi- 
nal site  by  this  agent  also— are  to  be  looked  for  on  almost  every  geolo- 
gical formation. 

And  such  th?  geological  observer  finds  to  be  in  reality  the  case. 
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§  6.  Of  the  occurrence  ofsi.ch  accumulations  in  Great  Britain  andoj 
tlietr  influence  in  modifying  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Such  accumulations,  for  example,  present  themselves  ovet  a  large 
port  .on  of  our  own  island.  Thus,  in  Devonshire,  the  chalk  a  d  green 
sand  are  so  completely  covered  by  gravels,  consisting  of  the  fragments 
of  elder  rocks  from  the  higher  grounds,  mixed  with  chalk-flints  and 
chert,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  tract  possesses  one  common  charac- 
ter of  infertility,  and  is  widely  covered  with  downs  of  furze  and  heath 
(De  La  Beche.)  In  like  manner  the  chalk,  green  sand,  and  plastic  clay 
of  a  large  portion  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  of  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Middlesex,  are 
covered  with  till,  (stiff  unstratified  clay,)  containing  large  stones,  (boul- 
ders,) or  with  gravels,  in  which  are  mixed  fragments  of  rocks  of  various 
ages,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  great  distances,  and  perhaps 
from  different  directions  (Lyell.)  So  over  the  great  plain  of  the  new 
red  sand-stone,  in  the  centre  and  west  of  England — in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire — drifted  gra- 
vels of  various  kinds  are  widely  spread.  It  may  indeed  be  generally 
remarked,  that  over  the  bottoms  of  all  our  great  vallies,  such  drifted 
fragments  are  commonly  diffused — that  upon  our  wider  plains,  they  are 
here  and  there  collected  in  great  heaps^and  that  on  the  lower  lands  thit 
border  either  shore  of  our  island,  extensive  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  or  gra- 
vel, not  unfrequently  cover  to  a  great  depth  the  subjacent  rocks. 

The  practical  agriculturist  will  be  able  to  confirm  this  remark,  in 
whatever  district  almost  he  may  live,  by  facts  which  have  come  within 
his  own  knowledge  and  observation.  1  shall  briefly  explain,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  mode  in  which  such  accumulations  of  drifted  matter 
overlie  the  eastern  or  lower  half  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  county  of  Durham  reposes,  to  the  north  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  chiefly  upon  the  coal  measures,  (sand-stones  and  shales;) 
to  the  south,  chiefly  on  the  raagnesian  lime-stone  and  the  new-red  sand- 
stone. These  coal  measures  rise,  here  and  there,  ijito  considerable  eleva- 
tions, as  at  Gateshead  Fell  near  Newcastle,  and  Brandon  Hill  near  Dur- 
ham, where  the  rocks  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  and  are  cov- 
ered by  comparatively  little  transported  matter.  The  magnesian  lime- 
stone, also,  in  many  localities,  starts  up  in  the  form  of  round  hills  or  ridges, 
on  which  reposes  only  a  poor  thin  soil,  formed  in  great  measure  by  the 
crumbling  of  the  rock  itself.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  this  entire  dis- 
trict is  overspread  with  a  thick  sheet  of  drifted  matter,  consisting  of 
clays,  sands,  and  gravels. 

This  drift  is  made  up  of  three  separate  layers,  to  be  observed  more  or 
less  distinctly  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  county,  though  there  are 
few  spots  where  they  can  all  be  seen  reposing  immediately  one  over  the 
other. 

1°.  The  upper  layer  consists  of  clays — on  the  higher  grounds,  poor, 
stiff,  yellow — on  the  hill-sides  and  slopes  of  the  valleys,  often  darker  in 
colour — but  almost  everywhere  full  of  rounded  trap  boulders*  from  a  few 

■  In  some  parts  of  Northumberland  (hese  trap  tioulders  are  still  more  numerous.  In  the 
•  eounlry  which  stretches  between  ine  north  and  soutli  Tyoe,  the  old  grass  fields  are  full  ol 
them.  A  friend  of  mine  informs  me  lliat  in  ploughing  out  a  nine-acre  field  on  his  estate  in 
that  district,  there  were  dug  out  and  carried  olT  no  less  than  900  toLS  of  such  rolled  stones 
great  and  small ! 
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ponncls  to  many  tons  in  weight.  These  are  generally  dug  up  when  they 
obstruct  the  plough,  and  are  sold  for  mending  the  roads  at  about  5s.  a 
ton.  This  clay  varies  in  depth,  fro.,  one  or  two,  to  tifty  or  sixty  feet. 
'2°.  Beneath  the  clay  occurs  an  accumulation  of  fine,  generally  yel- 
low, more  rarely  red,  sand,  intermixed  with  occasional  layers  and 
round  hills  of  gravel — with  frequent  black  streaks  of  rounded  coal  dust, 
and  here  and  there  with  nests  of  rounded  lumps  of  coal,  from  half  an 
inch  to  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  coal  is  sometimes  so  abun- 
dant as  to  be  collected  and  sold  for  burning. 

The  gravels,  where  they  overlie  the  coal  measures,  consist  chiefly  of 
rounded,  and  on  the  tipper  part  occasionally  of  large  angular  masse, 
of  coal  sand-sloues — with  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  trap,  of 
mountain  lime-stone,  or  of  some  of  the  older  rocks  to  be  met  with  in 
the  mountainous  districts  towards  the  west.  Over  the  magnesian  lime 
stone,  however,  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  county,  towards  the 
foot  of  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  magnesian  lime-stone  hills,  the  gra 
vels  which  exhibit  in  some  places  ( Wynyard)  an  irregular  stratification, 
contain  many  rounded  masses  of  magnesian  lime-stone,  and  even  of 
new-red  sand-stone — the  evident  debris  of  adjacent  rocks  long  ago  bro 
ken  up. 

3°.  The  undermost  layer  which  rests  immediately  upon  the  subjacer 
rocUs  consists  of  a  stiff  unatratified  blue  clay  often  full  of  trap  boulders 
but  containing  also  occasional  large  I'ounded  masses  of  blue  lime-stone 
— and  smaller  pebbles  of  quartz,  of  granite,  and  of  the  older  slate  rocks 
In  many  localities  this  clay  is  wanting,  and  the  sands  or  gravels  rest  im 
mediately  upon  the  carboniferous  or  magnesian  lime-stone  rocks — while 
m  some  tracts,  both  this  and  the  upper  clay  appear  to  degenerate  into  a 
stony  most  unmanageable  clayey  gravel.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
large  whin  (trap)  boulders  are  ever  met  with  in  the  beds  of  sand. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  mode  in  which  these  drifted  mate- 
rials present  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Durham. 
The  cross  (t)  indicates  very  nearly  the  site  of  Durham  on  the  banks  nf 
the  river  Wear. 


No.  1  represents  the  coal  measuies. 

2.  The  lower  new-red  sand-stone,  here  soft  and  pale  yellow. 

3.  The  magnesian  lime-stone  rising  into  a  high  escarpment  from  3  \ .' 
6  miles  south  of  the  city. 

4.  Yellow  loose  sand — with  rolled  sand-stones  and  coal-drift — occa 
sionally  stratified.  It  forms  the  numerous  picturesque  round  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  not  less  than  120 
feet  in  thickness. 

5  is  the  upper  clay,  with  boulders.  N  indicates  Framwellgate 
Moor,  where  it  is  only  a  few  feet  thick.  At  S,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
(he  escarpment,  it  some'imes  rests  immediately  ou  the  rock  as  here  re- 
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presented — in  which  case  it  is  difficultto  decide -whether  il  should  be  ccn- 
sidered  as  the  under  or  the  upper  clay — though  in  other  spots  both  sand 
andtlay,  or  gravel  and  clay,  present  themselves. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  you  from  the  inspection  of  this  diagram,  that 
the  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  county  of  Durham,  wherever 
such' accumulations  of  drifted  matter  occur,  is  not  to  bejudgcd  from  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  known  to  rest. 

Another  fact,  not  unworthy  of  your  attention,  is  the  rapid  alternations 
of  light  and  heavy  soil,  of  sands  or  gravels  and  clays,  which  present 
themselves  in  the  same  district,  I  may  say  in  the  same  farm,  and  often 
in  the  same  field.  This  arises  from  the  irregular  thickness  of  the  ds- 
iiosit  of  sand  or  gra.el  over  which  the  upper  clay  rests.  The  surface 
'if  this  sand  is  undu.ating,  as  if  it  had  formed  a  country  of  round  hills 
liefore  the  clay  was  deposited  upon  it.  This'  appears  in  the  following 
iliagram,  which  represents  the  way  in  which  the  several  layers  are  seen 
10  occur  in  the  Crindon  cut  on  the  Hartlepool  railway : — 


Here  1  is  the  magnesian  lime-stone,  not  visible ;  2,  the  under  clay, 
«ith  boulders ;  3,  the  sand  rising  in  round  hills,  and  here  and  there 
piercing  to  the  surface  ;  and  4,  the  upper  boulder  clay. 

In  the  county  of  Durham  it  is  a  very  usual  expression  that  the  tops 
of  the  hills  are  Kght  turnip  soil — but  that  they  fall  off  to  day.  BotJi  ibe 
meaning  and  the  cause  of  this  are  explained  by  the  above  diagram. 

Nor  is  this  mode  df  occurrence  rare  among  the  alternate  sands  and 
clays  of  which  the  sifperficial  accumulations  in  various  parts  of  tho 
country  consist.  Nearly  the  same  circumstances  give  rise  to  the  rapid 
changes  so  frequently  observed  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  as  we  pass 
from  field  to  field,  not  in  -this  county  only,  but  in  various  other  parts  ot 
our  island. 

§  7.  How  far  thcsf,  accumulslions  of  (irijl  in  Icrfcrc  tvith  tlic  general 
deductions  of  Agriculiural  Geology. 

Thus  it  appears,  ihnt  over  llie  cgstcrn  half  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, and  over  large  portions  of  other  counties,  the  soils  are  found  to 
rest  upon  and  to  derive  their  character  from  accumulations  of  drifted 
materials  more  oi  less  different  in  their  nature  from  the  rocks  that  lie 
beneath. 

But  in  the  preceding  lecture  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that 
soils  are  derived  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  and  to  irnpress  upon 
you  the  close  general  relation  which  exists  between  the  kind  of  rocks  of 
which  a  country  is  composed,  and  the  kind  of  soils  by  which  its  surface 
is  overspread. 

How  are  these  apparent  contradictions  to  be  reconciled?    How  is  aiy 
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degi'ie  of  order  lo  bg  evolved  out  of  this  apparent  confusion?  Are  the 
genera,  indications  of  agricultural  geology  (Lecture  xi.,  §  8,  )8till,  in  any 
degree,  to  be  relied  upon  ? 

They  are,  and  for  the  following,  among  other  reasons : 

1°.  It  is  still  generally  true  that  where  a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try rests  upon  any  known  rock,  the  soil  in  that  district  derives  its  usual 
character  from  the  nature  of  that  rock.  Thus  though  large  portions  of 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  are  covered  with  drift,  yet  the  soil  of  these 
counties,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  the  general  characters  of  the  soils  of 
ihe  new-red  sand-stone,  which  in  tliat  part  of  England  is  so  largely  de- 
veloped. 

2°.  Where  he  drift  overspreads  any  large  area,  it  is  found  to  become 
gradually  mixed  up  with  the  fragments,  large  and  small,  of  the  rocks 
upon  which  it  reposes.  Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  the 
round  hills  of  sand  and  gravel  with  intermingled  coal  consist  in  great 
part  of  the  ruins  of  the  sand-stones  of  the  country  itself-^while  the 
clays,  no  doubt,  are  partly  derived  from  the  shale  beds  which  occur  in- 
termingled with  the  sand-stones  of  the  same  coal  measures.  Hence  the 
soils  of  the  northern  half  of  this  county,  in  general,  still  partake  of  the 
usual  qualities  of  those  of  the  coal  measures  and  mill-stone  grit  (pp. 
249  and  250).  In  the  western  and  higher  part  of  the  district  they  lie 
more  immediately  on  the  roclis  from  which  they  have  been  derived, 
while  on  the  eastern  half  they  rest  on  a  mixture  of  the  accumulated 
ruins  of  the  same  rocks,  which  have  been  transported  by  natural  agents 
lo  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  their  natural  site. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  mixed  up  with  these  many  portions  of  other 
rocks  brought  from  a  still  greater  distance,  but  these  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  entire  mass,  and  hence  have,  generally  speaking,  but 
little  influence  in  altering  the  mineral  character  of  the  whole. 

3°.  It  may  indeed  be  stated  as  generally  true,  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  transported  materials  which  lie  upon  any  spot  has  been 
brought  only  a  comparatively  small  distance.  Thus  the  sands  and  gra- 
vels in  the  county  of  Durham — to  the  west  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone— consist  chiefly  of  the  fragments  of  the  coal  measures.  East  and 
south  of  the  magnesian  lime-stone  escarpment  (diagram,  p.  271),  they 
become  mixed  with  rounded  masses  of  this  lime-stone.  On  the  new- 
red  sand-stone  of  the  south-east  of  the  county,  they  consist  chiefly  of 
magnesian  lime-stone  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  red  sand-stone — 
and  on  crossing  the  Tees,  the  debris  of  the  lias  hills  begins  to  appear 
among  them. 

In  countries,  therefore,  where  drifted  sands  and  gravels  prevail  on  the 
surface,  they  generally  consist  of  the  fragments  of  rocks  which  lie  at  no 
great  distance — generally  towards  the  higher  ground — the  natural  ten- 
dency being  for  the  debris  of  one  kind  of  rock,  or  of  one  formation,  to 
overlap  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  rock  or 
formation.  By  this  overlapping,  the  geographical  jiosition  of  a  given 
soil  is  removed  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  line  indicated  by 
the  g-eoZogicai  position  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus,  a 
coal  measure  soil  may  overspread  part  of  the  magnesian  lime-stone — 
■  red  sand-stone  soil  may  partially  cover  the  lias,  and  so  on — the  general 

12* 
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characters  and  distinctions  of  the  soil  peculiar  to  each  rock  beirg  stil 
preserved  beyond  the  spaces  upon  wliich  they  have  been  accidentally 
intermingled. 

4°.  To  this,  and  to  each  of  the  other  statements  above  made,  there  are 
many  local  exceptions.  For  instance,  vphat  is  true  of  sands  and  gravels, 
will  not  so  virell  apply  to  the  fine  mud  of  which  many  clays  are  fri-med. 
Once  commit  these  to  the  water,  and  if  it  has  any  motion,  they  may  be 
transported  to  »-ery  great  distances  from  their  oris;inal  site.  Rivers, 
lakes,  and  seas,  are  the  agents  by  which  these  extensive  diffusions  are 
effected.  The  former  produce  what  are  called  alluvial  formations  or  de- 
posits; which  are  generally  rich  in  all  the  inorganic  substances  that 
plants  require,  and  hence  yield  rich  ret;;rns  to  the  agricultural  labourer. 
They  are  usually,  however,  dislinguishcd,  and  their  boundaries  marked, 
by  the  geologist — so  that  the  soils  which  repose  upon  them  do  not  (;on- 
tradict  any  of  the  general  deductions  he  is  prepared  to  draw,  in  regard  to 
the  general  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  country,  from  the  kind  of  rocks 
of  which  it  consists. 

Thus  though  the  occurrence  of  extensive  fields  of  drift  over  various 
parts  of  almost  every  country,  does  throw  some  further  difficulty  over 
the.  researches  of  the  agricultural  geologist,  and  requires  from  him  the 
application  of  greater  skill  and  caution  before  he  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  agricultural  capabilties  of  any  sjiot  before  he  visit 
it— yet  it  neither  contradicts  the  general  deductions  of  the  geologist  nor 
the  special  conclusions  he  would  be  entitled  to  draw  in  regard  to  the 
ability  of  any  country,  when  rightly  cultivated,  to  maintain  in  comfort 
a  more  or  less  numerous  population.  T^he  political  economist  may  still, 
by  a  survey  of  the  geological  map  of  a  country,  pronounce  with  some 
confidence  to  what  degree  the  agricultural  riches  of  that  country  might 
by  industry  and  skill  be  brought — and  which  dislricts  of  an  entire  conti- 
nent are  fitted  by  nature  to  maintain  the  most  abundant  population. 
The  intending  emigrant  may  still,  by  the  same  means,  say  in  what  new 
land  he  is  most  likely  to  find  a  propitious  soil  on  which  to  expend  his 
labour — or  such  mineral  resources  as  will  best  aid  his  agricultural  pur- 
suits ; — while  a  careful  study  of  the  geological  map  of  his  own  coimlry 
will  still  enable  the  skilful  and  adventurous  farmer  to  determine  in  what 
counties  he  will  meet  with  soils  that  are  suited  to  that  kind  of  practice 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar — or  which  are  likely  best  to  reward 
nim  for  the  application  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
culture. 

StiH  there  are  some  aids  to  this  kind  of  knowledge  yet  wanting.  Wc 
have  geological  maps  of  all  our  counties,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  rocky  formations  are  more  or  less  accurately  pointed  out,  and 
from  these  maps,  as  we  have  seen,  much  valuable  agricuhural  informa- 
tion may  be  fairly  deduced.  We  have  also  agricultural  inaps  of  many 
counties,  compiled  with  less  care,  and  often  with  the  aid  of  little  geolo- 
gical knwledge,  as  that  of  Durham  in  Bailey's  '  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  he  County  of  Durham,'  published  in  1810.  But  agriculture 
now  requires  geological  maps  of  her  own — which  shall  exhibit  not  only 
the  limits  of  rocky  formations,  but  also  the  nature  and  relative  extent 
of  the  superficial  deposits  (drifts),  on  which  the  soils  so  often  rest,  and 
from  which  they  are  not  unfrequently  formed.     These  would  afford  a 
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sure  basis  on  which  to  rest  our  opinions  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  ca- 
pabilities of  the  several  parts  of  a  county  in  which,  though  (tie  rocks  are 
the  same,  :he  soils  may^be  very  different.  To  the  study  of  these  drifted 
materials,  ia  connection  with  the  action  of  ancient  glaciers  (p.  269),  the 
attention  oPgeologists  is  at  present  much  directed,  and  from  tlieir  labours 
agriculture  will  not  fail  to  reap  her  share  of  practical  benefit — the  geolo- 
gical survey,  also,  so  ably  superintended  by  Mr.  De  La  Beche,  is  col- 
lecting and  recording  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural geology  of  the  southern  counties — but  it  is  not  unworthy  the  con- 
sideration of  our  leading  agricultural  societii,-* — whether  some  portion  of 
their  encouragement  might  not  be  beneficially  directed  to  the  preparation 
ofagricuhural  maps,  which  should  represent,  by  different  colours,  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  several  parts  of  each  county,  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  soils  and  sub-soils  of  each  parish  or  township,  and  of 
the  rocks,  whether  near  or  remote,  from  which  they  have  been  severally 
derived. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  practi- 
cal application  of  this  knowledge  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  drifts, 
which  is  not  without  its  value.  Being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  in  a  country,  and  with  its  physical  geography — that  is,  which  of 
these  rocks  form  the  hills,  and  which  the  valleys  or  plains — we  can  pre- 
dict, in  general,  that  the  materials  of  the  hills  will  be  strewed  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  over  the  lower  grounds,  and  that  these  lower  soils  will 
thus  be  more  or  less  altered  in  their  mineral  character.  And  when  the 
debris  of  the  hills  is  of  a  more  fertile  character  than  that  of  the  rocks 
which  form  the  plains,  that  the  soils  will  be  materially  improved  by  this 
covering  : — the  soil  of  the  mill-stone  grit,  for  example,  by  the  debris  of 
the  mountain  lime-stone,  or  of  a  decayed  green-stone  or  a  basalt.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  higher  rocks  are  more  unfruitful,  and  the  low 
lands  are  covered  with  sterile  drifted  sands  brought  down  from  the  more 
elevated  grounds — a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rock  may 
at  once  suggest  the  means  of  ameliorating  and  improving  the  unpromis- 
ing surface-drift.  Thus  the  loose  sand  of  Norfolk  is  fertilized  by  the 
subjacent  chalk  marl;  and  even  sterile  heaths  (Hounslow),  on  which 
nothing  grew  before,  have,  by  this  means,  been  made  to  produce  luxu- 
riant crops  of  every  kind  of  grsiin. 

§  8.  Of  superficial  accumulations  of  Peat. 

Of  superficial  accumulations,  that  of  peat  is  one  which,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  covers  a  very  large  area.  In  Ireland  alone,  the  extent  of  bog 
is  estimated  at  2,800,000  acres.  None  of  the  drifted  materials  we  have  con- 
sidered, therefore,  would  appear  so  likely  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  the 
geologist,  who  should  judge  of  the  soils  of  such  a  country  from  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  rocks  alone  on  which  they  rest — ^^from  a  geological 
map  for  example — as  the  occurrence  of  these  peat  bogs.  Yet  there  are 
certain  facts  connected  with  the  formation  of  peat,  which  place  him  in 
some  measure  on  his  guard  in  reference  even  to  accumulations  of  vege- 
table matter  such  as  these. 

1°.  There  is  a  certain  range  of  temperature  within  which  alone  peat 
seems  capable  of  being  produced.  Thus,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is 
ne\-pr  found  nearer  the  equator  than  between  tin!  40°  and  45°  of  latitude 
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while  its  limit  towards  the  poles  appears  to  be  within  the  60lh  degree 
h  is  a  product,  therefore,  chiefly  of  the  temperate  regions. 

Still,  on  the  equator  itself,  at  a  sufficient  altitude  above  tlie  sea,  th(> 
temperature  may  be  cool  enough  to  permit  the  growth  of  peat._  Hence, 
though  on  the  plains  of  Italy  no  peat  is  formed,  yet,  on  the  higher  Ap- 
penines,  it  may  be  here  and  there  met  with,  among  the  marshy  basins, 
and  on  the  undxciine^  mountain  sides. 

2°.  The  occurrence  bf  stagnant  water  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  peat.  Hence,  on  impervious  beds  of  clay,  through  which  the  rains 
and  springs  can  find  no  outlet,  the  formation  of  peat  may  be  expected. 
Thus  on  the  Oxford  clay  repose  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge  and 
Humiagdon  (p.  245).  On  impervious  rocks  also,  peat  bogs  form  for  a 
similar  reason.  The  new-red  sand-stone  is  occasionally  thus  impervi- 
ous, and  vn  it,  among  other  examples,  repose  the  Chat  moss,  the  tract  of 
peat,  mostly  in  cultivation,  which  lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  between 
Liverpool  and  Preston,  and  the  large  extent  of  boggy  country  which 
stretches  round  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth.  On  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, the  mountain  lime-stone,  the  slate,  and  the  granite  rocks,  much 
peat  occurs,  and  it  is  on  these  latter  formations  that  the  extensive"  bogs  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  chiefly  rest. 

But  though  these  two  facts  are  of  some  value  to  the  politician  and  to 
nlie  geologist  in  indicating  in  what  countries  and  on  what  formations  peat 
may  be  expected  to  occur,  yet  tliey  are  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance to  tlie  practical  agriculturist.  It  is  of  far  more  consequence  to 
liim  that  the  moment  he  casts  his  eye  upon  the  face  of  a  country  he  can 
(detect  the  presence  or  absence  of  peat — that  none  of  the  perplexities 
which  beset  the  nature  and  origin  of  other  superficial  accumulations  at- 
tach to  this — that  he  can,  at  once,  judge  both  of  its  source  and  of  its  agri- 
cultural capabilities.  Though  produced  on  a  given  spot,  because  rocks 
of  a  certain  character  exist  there,  yet  its  origin  is  always  the  same — ^ita 
qualities  more  or  less  uniform, — the  improvement  of  wliich  is  susceptible 
in  some  measure  alike, — and  the  steps  by  which  that  improvement  is  to 
be  effected,  liable  to  variation,  chiefly  according  as  this  or  that  amelio> 
rating  substance  can  be  most  readily  obtained. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

{Szuct  ebcmical  conBtituUon  of  soils— Iheir  oiganic  constituents— Analysis  of  soils— Compo- 
sition of  certain  cliaracteristic  soils— Physical  ctiaracters  of  soils. 

In  the  two  preceding  lectures  we  have  considered  the  general  consti- 
tution and  origin  of  soils,  and  their  relation  to  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  and  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  We  have  also  discussed  some  of  th* 
causes  of  those  remarkable  differences  which  soils  are  known  to  presen 
in  their  relations  to  practical  agriculture.  But  a  more  intimate  and  pre 
cise  acquaintance  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  soils  is  not  unfre 
quently  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  causes  of  these  dif 
ferences — of  the  exact  effect  which  its  chemical  constitution  has  upon  tha 
fertility  of  a  soil — and  of  the  remedy  which  in  any  given  circumstances 
ought  to  be  applied. 

Some  persons  have  been  led  to  expect  too  much  from  the  chemical 
analysis  of  a  soil,  as  if  this  alone  were  necessary  at  once  to  explain  all  its 
qualities,  and  to  indicate  a  ready  method  of  imparting  to  it  every  desir- 
able quality, — ^while  others  have  as  far  depreciated  their  worth,  and  have 
pronounced  them  in  all  cases  to  be  more  curious  than  useful. — [Boussin- 
gaultj  '  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.'  Ixvii.,  p.  9.]  The  truth  here,  as 
on  most  other  subjects,  lies  in  the  middle  between  tliese  extreme  opinions: 

If  you  have  followed  me  inthe  viewsl  have  endeavoured  to  press  upon 
you  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  inorganic  food'  to  plants — which  food 
nan  only  be  derived  from  the  soil,  and  which  must  vary  in  kind  and 
quantity  with  the  species  of  crop  to  be  raised, — you  will  at  once  perceive 
that  the  rigorous  analysis  of  a  soil  may  impart  most  valuable  knowledge 
to  the  practical  man  in  the  form  of  useful  suggestions  for  its  improv-ement. 
It  may  indeed  show  that  to  apply  the  only  available  substances  to  the 
soil  which  are  capable  of  remedying  its  defects,  would  involve  an  expense 
for  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  the  land  could  never  give  an  equiva 
lent  return.  Yet  even  in  this  latter  case  the  results  of  analysis  will  not  bo 
without  their  value  to  the  prudent  man,  since  they  will  deter  him  from 
adding  to  his  soil  what  he  knows  it  already  to  contain,  and  will  set  him 
upon  the  search  after  some  more  economical  source  of  those  ingredients 
which  are  likely  to  benefit  it  most.  ^ 

It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  tumour  attention  briefly  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  soils. 

§  1.  Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  organic  constituents  of  soils,  and  of  the 
mode  of  separating  them. 
We  have  already  seen  in  Lecture  XL,  p.  229,  that  all  soils  contain  a 
greater  or  less  admixture  of  organic — chiefly  vegetable — matter,'  the 
total  amount  of  which  may  be  very  nearly  determined  by  burning  the 
dried  soil  at  a  red  heat  till  all  blackness  disappears  (p.  233).  But  this 
vegetable  matter  consists  of  several  different  chemical  compounds,  tie 
nature  and  relative  weights  of  which  it  is  occasionally  of  consequence  .o 
be  able  to  determine. 
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1°.  Humus. — The  general  name  of  humus  is  given  to  llie  fine,  brown 
light  powder  which  imparls  their  richness  to  vegetable  moulds  and  gar- 
den soils.  It  is  formed  fron:]  the  gradual  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter,  exists  in  all  soils,  forms  the  substance  of  peat,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  several  different  compounds  which  are  naturally  produced 
during  the  decay  of  the  different  parts  of  plants.  It  is  distinguished  into 
mild,  sour,  and  coaly  humus. 

The  mild  gives  a  brovifn  colour  to  vi^ater,  but  does  not  render  it  sour, 
gives  a  dark  brown  solution  vifhen  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evolves 
ammonia  when  heated  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  or  with  slaked  lime, 
and  leaves  an  ash  when  burned  which  contains  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  sour  gives,  with  water,  a  brown  solution  of  a  more  or  less  sour 
taste,  [or  reddens  vegetable  blues — see  page  45.]  This  variety  is 
less  favourable  to  vegetation  than  the  former,  and  indicates  a  want  of 
lime  in  ihe  soil.  The  coaly  humus  gives  little  colour  to  water  or  to  a 
hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  leaves  an  ash  which  contains  little 
lime,  occurs  generally  on  the  surfaceof  very  sandy  soils,  and  is  very  un- 
fruitful. It  is  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  wood 
ashes. 

2°.  Humic  acid. — When  a  fertile  soil  or  a  piece  of  dry  peat  is  boiled 
with  a  solulion  of  the  common  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  shops,  a  brown 
solution,  more  or  less  dark,  is  obtained,  from  which,  when  diluted  muri- 
atic acid  (spirits  of  salt)  is  added  till  the  liquid  has  a  distinctly  sour 
taste,  brown  flocks  begin  to  fall.  This  brown  flocky  matter  is  humic  acid. 
•  3°.  Uimic  acid. — If,  instead  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one 
of  caustic  ammonia,  (ihe  hartshorn  of  the  shops,)  be  digested  upon  the  soil 
or  psat  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  more  or  less  dark  brown  soluiion  is  obtained, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  gives  brown  flocks  as  before, 
but  which  now  consists  of  vlmic  acid. 

These  two  acids  combine  with  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  forming  compounds  (salts)  which  are  respectively  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  humates  and  ulmales.  They  probably  both  exist,  ready 
formed,  in  I  lie  soil  in  variable  proportions,  and  in  combination  with  one 
or  more  of  ihe  earthy  substances  above  mentioned — lime,  alumina,  &c. 
They  are  produced  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  which 
decay  is  materially  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
substances,  and  by  lime  especially — on  the  principle  that  the  formation 
of  acid  compounds  is  in  all  such  cases  triuch  promoted  by  the  presence 
of  a  substance  wiih  which  that  acid  may  combine.  They  predispose 
organic  substances  to  the  formation  of  such  acids,  and  conse(|uently  to 
the  decomposition  by  which  they  are  to  be  produced.  These  two  aciia 
consist  respectively  of 

Humic  acid.  Ulmic  acid. 

Carbon 63  57 

Hydrogen.     .....       6  4J- 

Oxygen 31  38^ 

100  100 

Some  writers  upon  agriculture  have  supposed  that  these  acids  con- 
iiiDu'e  very  materiallj  to  the  support  of  growing  plants-     But  Iiiebig 
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has  very  properly  objec«ed  to  this  opinion,*  that  they  are  so  very  sparingly 
Boluble  in  water  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  enter  direcily  into  liie 
roots — even  were  all  the  water  they  absorb  to  be  saturated  with  them— 
in  such  quantity  as  to  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  almost  any  crop.f 

We  have  indeed  seen  reason  to  conclude  on  other  grounds,  that  only  a 
small,  though  a  variable,  proportion  of  the  carbon  of  plants  is  derived 
from  the  soil,  yet  of  this  proportion  a  certain  quantity  may  enter  by  the 
roots  in  the  form  of  one  or  other  of  these  acids,  or  of  their  earthy  com- 
pounds. They  are  readily  soluble  in  ammonia.;  and  animal  iiianures 
which  give  off  this  compound  in  the  soil  may  therefore  facilitate  their 
entrance  into  the  roo's  of  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  by  the  aid  of 
such  manures.  They  are  also  soluble  in  carbonate  of  potash  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  are  contained  in  wood  ashes  and  in  the  ash  of 
weeds  and  of  soils  which  are  pared  and  burned.  When  these  substan- 
ces, therefore,  are  applied  'ro  the  land,  they  may  combine  with,  and, 
among  their  other  beneficial  modes  of  action,  may  serve  to  introduce, 
these  acids  in  largerquantity  into  the  plant. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  humaies  and  ulmates  contained  in  the 
soil  undergo  decomposition,  give  otT  carbonic  acid,  and  are  changed  into 
carbonates.  The  admission  of  air  into  the  soil  facilitates  this  decoiifpo- 
sition,  which  is  supposed  to  be  continually  going  forward — and  it  is  in  the 
form  of  this  gas  that  plants  are  considered  by  some  to  imbibe  the  largest 
portion  of  that  carbon  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the.  soil. 

4°.  Crenic  and  Aprocrenic acids. — When  soils  are  digested  or  washed 
with  hot  water,  aquantity  of  organic  matter  is  not  unfrequently  dissolved, 
which  imparls  to  the  water  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remains  besides  the  soluble  saline 
substances  of  the  soil,  a  variable  portion  of  brown  extractive  looking 
matter  also,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  here  named,  with  the 
ulmic  and  humic — all  in  combination  with  lime,  alutiiina,  and  other  bases. 
When  this  residue  is  dried  at  230°  F.,  the  two  latter  acids,  and  their 
oorn|>r>und.s,  become  insoluble,  while  the  crenales  and  apocrenaies,  more 
especially  the  former,  retnaiu  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  separated 
by  washing  with  this  liquiil. 

These  acids  also  are  formed  in  the  soil  during  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  two  previously  described  by 
containing  nitrogen  asan  essential  constituent,  and  by  forming  compounds 
with  lime,  &c.,  which  are,  fijr  the  most  part,  readily  soluble  in  water. 
Hence  they  will  both  prove  tnore  nourishing  to  plants — in  virtue  of  the 
nitrogen  they  contain — and  in  consequence  of  their  solubility,  will  be  able, 
wl-ere  they  exist,  to  enter  more  readily,  and  in  greater  abundance,  into 
the  roots  than  eitiier  the  ulmic  or  the  humic  acid. 

Owing  to  this  solubility,  also,  they  are  more  readily  washed  out  of  the 
8oil  by-lhe  rains,  and  hence  are  rarely  present  in  any  considerable  (|uan- 

*  'Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agrieullure^  first  edition,  pp.  1 1  and  12. 

t  tJimic  acid  requires  2500  times  its  weight  of  wafer  to  dissolve  it— ulmaf.e  of  lime  2(XK1 
times,  and  uiinate  of  alumina  4200  times — but  all  are  still  less  soluble  after  itiey  have  been 
;jerfeotly  dried,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  hard  winter's  frost.  The  ulmates  of  potash, 
?9>iai  and  aliiniina,  are  alt  dissolved  *:  water  with  consideiable  ease. 
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tity  in  specimens  of  soil  which  are  submitted  to  analysis.  They  are  fre- 
quently, however,  met  with  in  springs  and  in  the  drainings  of  iheland. 
They  have  even  been  found  in  minute  quantity  in  rain-water,*  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  ascend  into  the  air  in  very  small  proportion  with  tha 
watery  vapour  that  rises.  This  exhibits  another  form,  therefore,  io 
which  the  rains  may  minister  to  the  growth  of  plants  (see  page  36). 

Both  acids  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  peroxide  of  iron — and 
hence  are  found  in  combination  with  many  of  the  ochrey  deposits  from 
ferruginous  springs,  and  with  the  oxide  of  iron  by  which  so  many  soils 
are  coloured.  The  apocrenic  acid  has  also  a  peculiar  endency  to  com- 
bine with  alumina,  with  which  it  forma  a  compound  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  this  state  of  combination  it  probably  exists  not  unfrequently,  espe- 
cially in  clayey  soils. 

When  heated  with  newly  slaked  quick-lime  these  acids  give  off  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid.  By  the  action  of  the  air,  and  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  they  are  probably  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner,  though  with 
much  less  rapidity. 

5°.  Mudesous  add  is  another  dark  brown  acid  substance,  which  is  also 
produced  naturally  in  the  soil.  It  resembles  the  apocrenic,  in  havin,'* 
a  strong  tendency  to  combine  with  alumina.  In  union  with  this  acid 
is  slowly  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  the  rains,  or  filters  through  it  whe. 
the  water  can  find  an  outlet  beneath.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  some 
of  tlie  caves  on  the  Cornish  coast,  where  the  waters  that  trickle  through 
from  above  have  gradually  deposited  on  their  roof  and  sides  a  thick  in- 
crustation of  mvdesite  of  alumina.] 

Besides  these  acids,  it  is  known  that  the  malic  and  the  acetic  (vine 
gar)  are  occasionally  produced  in  the  soil  during  the  slow  decay  of  vege- 
table matter  of  different  lands.'  It  is  probable  that  many  other  analo- 
gous compounds  are  likewise  formed — which  are  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  more  or  less  fitted  to  Eud  in  the  nourishment  of  plants.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  organic  substances  in  the  soil  pass 
through  many  successive  stages  of  decomposition,  at  each  of  which  they 
assume  new  properties,  and  become  more  or  less  capable  of  aiding  in 
the  support  of  living  races.  The  subject  is  difficult  to  investigate,  be- 
cause of  die  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  exactly  separating  from 
each  other  the  small  quantities  of  the  different  organic  compounds  that 
occur  mixed  up  together  in  the  soil.  But  it  seems  quite  clear,  that  while 
some  agricultural  chemists  have  erred  in  describing  the  ulmic  and  hu- 
mic  acids  as  tlie  immediate  source  of  a  large  portion  of  the  carbon  o.' 
plants,  others  have  no  less  misstated — as  I  apprehend — tlie  true  course 
of  nature,  who  deny  any  direct  influence  to  tliese  and  other  substances 
of  vegetable  origin,  and  limit  their  use  in  the  soil  to  the  supply  of  car- 
bonic acid  only,  which,  on  their  ultimate  decomposition,  they  arc  capa- 
ble of  yielding  to  the  roots.  The  resources  of  vegetable  life  are  not  sn 
limited ;  but  as  the  human  stomach  can,  and  does,  on  occasion,  convcrl 
'nto  nourishment  many  different  compounds  of  the  same  elements, — so, 
no  doubt,  many  of  those  organic  compounds  which  are  produced  in 'the 
soil,  or  in  fermenting  manure  during  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetabl 

♦  Fiirsten  zu  Salm-IIorstmar.    Poggend.  Annai.  liv.,  p-  254. 
t  Known  to  mineralogists  under  tha  name  of  I^i'gotite. 
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bodies, — when  once  admitted,  in  consequence  of  their  solubility,  into  th 
circulating  system  of  plants, — are  converted  into  portions  of  their  sub 
stance,  and  really  do  minister  to  their  natural  growth. 

Separation  of  these  Organic  Constituents. — 1°.  When  on  washing 
w  ith  hot  water  a  soil  imparts  a  colour  to  the  solution,  the  liquid  must  bi 
filtered  and  evaporated,  to  perfect  dryness.  On  treating  with  wate~ 
what  remains  after  the  evaporation,  the  humic  acid  and  humates  remain 
insoluble,  wWle  the  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  are  taken  up  by  the  wa 
ter  along  with  the  soluble  saliue  matter  which  the  soil  may  have  con 
tained.  By  evaporating  this  second  solution  to  perfect  dryness,  weigh 
ing  the  residue,  and  then  heating  it  to  dull  redness  in  the  air,  the  los? 
will  indicate  something  more  than  the  quantity  of  these  acids  present  in 
the  soil.  By  burning  the  dried  insoluble  matter,  also,  the  quantity  ol 
humic  acid  present  in  it  may  in  like  manner  be  determined. 

2°.  After  being  washed  with  pure  water,  the  soil  is  to  be  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  repeated  once  or  twice  as  long  as  a  brown 
solution,  more  or  less  dark,  is  obtained.  Being  filtered,  and  then  ren- 
dered sour  by  muriatic  acid,  brown  flocks  fall,  which  being  collected  on 
the  filter,  perfectly  dried  and  weighed,  give  the  quantity  of  humic  acid 
in  ihe  soil.  As  this  dry  liumic  acid  generally  contains  some  earthy 
matter,  it  is  more  correct  to  burn  it,  and  to  dacliict  the  weight  of  the  ash 
which  may  be  left. 

3°.  The  insoluble  (coaly)  humus  stUl  remains  in  the  soil.  On  boiling 
it  now  in  a  sulution  of  caustic  potash  for  a  length  of  time,  and  till  a  fresh 
solution  ceases  to  become  brown,  tlie  coaly  humus  is  entirely  dissolved — 
being  converted  according  to  Sprengel  into  humic  acid.  The  addition 
of  muriatic  acid  to  this  solution,  till  it  has  a  sour  taste,  throws  down  the 
humic  acid  in  the  form  of  brown  flocks,  which  may  be  collected,  dried, 
and  weighed  as  before. 

4°.  If  there  be  any  mudesite  of  alumina  in  the  soil,  it  is  also  dis- 
solved by  the  potash,  but  is  not  thrown  down  when  the  solution  is  ren- 
dered sour  by  muriatic  acid.  The  entire  weight  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  heing  therefore  determined  by  burning  it  in  the  air,  after  being 
perfectly  dried,  the  difference  between  this  weight  and  the  sum  of  those 
of  the  humic  acid  and  insoluble  humus  will  be  the  proportion  of  the 
other  acids  present.  Thus,  if,  by  burning  in  the  air,  the  soil  lose  6  per 
cent.,  and  give  2  per  cent,  of  humic  acid,  and  2  of  insoluble  humus,  there 
remain  2  per  cent,  for  other  organic  substances  in  the  soil. 

Ill  general,  it  is  considered  suSicient  to  ascertain  only  the  whole  loss 
hy  burning,  and  the  quantity  taken  up  by  carbonate  of  soda,  thepropor- 
lion  of  the  other  substances  present  being  in  most  cases  so  small  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  precisely  estimated  by  great  precautions  only. 

§  2.  On  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  the  earthy  part  of  the  soil. 

In  reference  to  the  general  origin  of  soUs — to  their  geological  rela  - 
lions — and  to  the  simplest  mode  of  classifying  them, — I  have  shown  you 
that  the  earthy  part  of  nearly  all  soils  consists  essentially  of  sand,  clay, 
and  lime  (p.  230).  But  in  reference  to  their  chemical  relations  to  the 
plants  whicli  grow,  or  may  be  made  to  grow,  upon  them,  it  is  necessary, 
as  j-ou  are  now  aware,  to  take  a  more  refined  and  exact  view  of  thei/ 
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cynsliti:rton.     This  will  appear. by  referring  to  three  important  pnnci- 
pies  esublished  in  the  preceding  ectures. 

1°.  That  the  ash  of  plants  generally  contains  a  certain  sensible  pro- 
portion of  ten  or  twelve  different  inorganic  substances  (pp.  216  to  221). 

2°.  That  they  can,  in  general,  only  derive  these  substances  fronn  the 
soil,  which  must,  therefore,  contain  them  (p.  181).     And — 

3°.  That  the  fertility  of  a  soil  depends,  among  other  circumstances, 
upon  its  ability  to  supply  readily  and  in  sufficient  abundance  all  the  in- 
organic subsr.ances  which  a  given  crop  requires  (p.  228.) 

Now  the  quantity  of  some  of  these  substances  which  is  necessary  to 
plants  is  so  very  small,  that  nothing  but  a  refined  analysis  of  a  soil  is 
capable,  in  many  cases,  of  determining  whether  they  are  present  in  it  or 
not — much  less  of  explaining  to  what  its  peculiar  aefects  or  excellencies 
may  be  owing — what  ought  to  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  render  it  more 
productive — or  why  certain  remarkable  effects  are  produced  upon  it  by 
the  addition  of  mineral  or  animal  manures. 

Thus,  for  example,  half  a  grain  of  gypsum  in  a  pound  of  soil  indicates 
the  presence  of  nearly  two  c  wt.  in  an  acre,  where  the  soil  is  a  fool  deep, — 
a  quantity  much  greater  than  need  be  added  to  a  soil  in  which  gypsum 
is  almost  entirely  wanting,  in  order  to  produce  a  remarkable  luxuriance 
in  the  red  clover  crop.  In  100  grains  of  the  soil,  this  quantity  of  gyp- 
sum amounts  only  to  seven-thpusandihs  of  a  grain — (rsw^i  o''  0-007 
grs.) — a  proportion  which  only  a  very  carefully  conducted  analysis 
would  be  able  to  detect,  and  yet  the  detecting  of  which  may  alone  be  able 
to  explain  the  unlike  effects  which  are  seen  to  follow  the  application  of 
gypsum  to  different  soils. 

Again,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  a  no  less  necessary  constituent  of  the " 
soil  than  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  gypsum.  This  acid  is  gener- 
ally in  combination  either  with  lime,  with  oxide  of  iron,  or  with  alu- 
mina— and,  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  even  to  detect  than  the  sulphuric 
acid,  requires  more  care  and  skill  to  determine  its  quantity  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy, — and  is  generally  present  even  in  fertile  soils  in  a 
still  smaller  proportion — it  is  obvious  that  safe  and  useful  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  only  from  such  analyses  as  have  been  made  rigorously,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  methods,  and  with  the  greatest  attention  to  accuracy. 

There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  where  a  rough  analysis  may  be  of  use, 
where  the  cause  of  peculiarity  is  at  once  so  obvious  that  further  research 
is  unnecessary — as  where  mere  washing  with  water  dissolves  out  a 
noxious  substance,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  But  such 
cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  it  more  frequently  happens,  that  the 
cause  of  the  special  qualities  of  a  soil  only  begins  to  manifest  itself  when 
a  carefully  conducted  analysis  approaches  to  its  close.  I  shall,  therefore, 
briefly  describe  to  you  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
these  more  accurate  experimental  results.  [As  these  methods  of  analysis 
involve  considerable  detail,  I  have  transferred  them  to  the  Appendix.— 
See  Appendij  p.  25.] 
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53.  Of  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  certain  soils,  and  of  the  results 
to  be  deduced  from  them. 

But  the  importance  of  this  attenMon  to  rigorous  analysis  will  more 
clearly  appear,  if  I  exhibit  to  you  the  constiiuiiun  of  a  few  of  (he  nume- 
rous soils  analyzed  by  Sprengel,  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  quali- 
ties and  capabilities  by  which  they  are  severally  distinguished. 

The  following  analyses  are  selected  from  a  much  greater  number  made 
by  Sprengel,  and  embodied  in  his  work  on  soils,  "Die  Bodenkunde." 

I. — FERTILE   SOILS. 

Soils  are  fertile  which  contiiin  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  the  mineral 
constituents  which  the  plants  to  be  grown  upon  them  are  likely  to  re- 
quire. 

1°.  Pasture. — The  following  numbers  exliibit  the  constitution  of  the 
surface  soil  in  three  fertile  alluvial  districts  of  Hanover,  where  the  land 
has  been  long  in  pasture. 

Soil  near      From  the  banks  of  the  Weser 
Osterbruch.        near  Hoya.    near  Weserbe 

Silica,  Quartz,  Sand,  and  Silicates.  84-510  71-849  83-318 

Alumina 6-435  9-350  3-085 

Oxides  of  Iron 2-395  5-410  5-840 

Oxide  of  Manganese     ....       0-450  0-925  0-620 

Lime 0-740  0-987  0-720 

Magnesia 0-5-25  0-245  0120 

Potash  and  Soda  extracted  by  water  0009  0007  0-005 

Phosphoric  Acid 0120  0-131  0-065 

Sulphuric  Acid        0046  0-174  0-025 

Chlorine  in  common  Salt       .     .       0-006  0-002  0-006 

Humic  Acid 0-780  1-270  0-800 

Insoluble  Humus         ....       2-995  7-550  4-126 

Organic  matters  containing  Nitrogen  0  960  2-000  1-2-20 

Water        0-0-29  0-100  0-050 


100  100  100 

These  soils  had  all  been  long  in  pasture,  the  second  is  especially  cele- 
b-i  ited  for  fattening  cattle  when  under  grass.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
noj^e  of  I  hem  is  any  of  the  mineral  ingredients  wholly  wanting,  though 
in  all  the  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  capable  of  being  extracted  by 
water  is  very  small.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  tlieir  having  been 
long  in  pasture,  during  which  the  supply  of  these  substances  is  gradually 
withdrawn  by  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  It  is  well  known  how,  in  our  or- 
dinary soils,  grass  is  often  renovated— how  the  tiiosses,  especially,  are  de- 
stroyed— by  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  which  owe  their  effect  to  the  alkali 
ihey  contain.  In  the  above  soils  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  sili- 
cates would  continue  to  supply  a  certain  portion  of  alkaline  matter  for  a& 
indefinite  period  of  lime. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  soil  which  is  the  most  celebrated  for  its  fat- 
tening power,  is  also  the  richest  in  alumina,  lime,  phosphcrie  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  vegetable  matter. 
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Fiom  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  Nonh  America. 
SoiL 


2°.  Arable.— The   following  table  exhibits  the  constitution  o    ttiree 

soils,  celebrated  for  yieldins;  successive  crops  of  corn  for  a  long  period 

without  manure. 

1.  2.  3. 

From  Nebtsein, 
near  Olmutz, 
in  Moravia. 

Silica  and  fine  Sar>H  .    77-209 

Alumina     .  .     8'514 

Oxides  of  Iron      .  .     6-592 

Oxide  of  Magnesit    .  .     1-520 

Lime 0-927 

Magnesia 1-160 

Potash  chiefly  combined 
with  Silica  ....     0-140 

Soda,  ditto        ....     0-640 

Phosphoric  Acid  combined 
with  Lime  and  Oxide  of 
Iron 0-651 

Sulphuric  Acid  in  gypsum  0-011 

Chlorine  in  common  salt.   0-010 

Carbonic  Acid  united  to  the 
Lime     .......     — 

Humic  Acid       ....  0-978 

Insoluble  Humus  .     .     .  0-540 

Organic  substances  con- 
taining Nitrogen  .     1-108 


100 


87-143 
5-666 
2-220 
0-360 

0-564 

0-312 

0-120 
0-025 


0-060 
0-027 
0-036 

0.080 
1.304 
1.072 

1-011 

100 


Subsoil. 
94-261 
1-376 
2-336 
1-200 

0-243 

0-310 


0-240 


trace 
0-034 
trace 


From  the  potde, 

of  Alt-Arenbergi 

in  Belgium 

64-517 

4-810 

8-31C 

0-800 

'i^tae'9-40S 

'M%°'l0-3ei 

5  0-100 

)  0-C13 


1-221 
0'009 
0-003 


0-447 


100 


100 


Of  these  soils,  tlie  first  had  been  cropped  for  160  years  successively, 
without  either  manure  or  naked  fallow.  The  second  was  a  virgin  soil, 
celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  tliird  had  been  unmanured  for  twelve 
years,  during  the  last  nine  of  which  it  had  been  cropped  with  beans 
—barley — potatoes — winter  barley  and  red  clover — clover — ^winter  bar- 
ley— wheat — oats — naked  fallow. 

Though  the  above  soils  differ  considerably,  as  you  see,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  some  of  the  constituents,  yet  they  all  agree  in  this — that  they  are 
not  destitute  of  any  one  of.  the  mineral  compounds,  which  plants  necessa- 
rily require  in  sensible  quantity.  You  will  also  observe  how  compara- 
tively small  a  proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  less  than  half  a  per  cent., 
's  contained  in  the  fertile  Belgian  soil — a  fact  to  which  I  shall  by-and- 
oy  recall  your  attention. 

3°.  Soils  which  have  a  natural  source  of  fertility. — Some  soils,  which 
by  their  constitution  are  not  fitted  to  exhibit  any  great  degree  of  feitiHty, 
or  for  a  very  long  period,  are  yet,  by  springs  or  otherwise,  so  constantly 
supplied  with  soluble  saline,  and  other  substances,  as  to  enable  them  to 
yield  a  succession  of  crops,  without  manure,  and  without  apparent  dete- 
norjUion.    Such  is  the  case  with  the  following  soil  from  near  Rothen 
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fid?   in  Osnabruck,  which  gives  excellent  crops,  though  manured  only 
ini      ?  10  or  12  years. 

Silica  and  coarse  Quartz  Sand      ....  86-200 

Alumina        , 2-000 

Oxides  of  Iron  and  a  little  Phosphoric  Acid  .  2-900 

Oxide  of  Manganese 0-100 

Carbonate  and  a  little  Phosphate  of  Lime    .  4-160 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 0-520 

Potash  and  Soda 0-035 

Phosphoric  Acid 0-020 

Sulphuric  Acid 0-021 

Chlorine  .     ■. ■    .     ,     .     .  0-010 

Humic  Acid 0-544 

Insoluble  Humus 3-370 

Organic  matter  containing  Nitrogen    .     .     .  0-120 

100 

You  will  see  that,  although  in  this  soil  all  the  inorganic  substances  are 
/cally  present,  yet  the  potash  and  soda,  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  the  chlorine,  are  not  in  such  abundance  as  to  justify  us  in  ex- 
pecting it  to  grow  any  long  succession  of  crops,  without  exhibiting  the 
usual  evidences  of  exhaustion.  But  it  lies  on  the  side  of  ahill  which  con- 
tains layersof  lime-stone  and  marl,  through  which  the' surface  waters 
find  their  way.  These  waters  afterwards  rise  into  the  soil  of  llie  field, 
impregnated  with  those  various  substances  of  which  the  soil  is  in  want, 
and  thus,  by  a  natural  manuring,  keep  up  a  constant  supply  for  each  suc- 
ceeding crop. 

This  example  is  deserving  of  your  particular  attention,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  many  soils,  in  climates  such  as  ours,  which  axe  yearly  refresh- 
ed from  a  similar  source.  Few  spring  waters  rise  to  the  surface  which 
are  not  fitted  to  impart  to  the  soil  some  valuable  ingredient,  and  which,  if 
employed  for  the  piUTposes  of  irrigation,  would  not  materially  benefit 
those  lands  especially  on  which  our  pasture  grasses  grow.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  the  waters  which  are  carried  off  in  some  places  so 
copiously  by  drains.  Whether  tliese  waters  rise  from  beneatli  in  springs, 
or,  falling  in  rain,  afterwards  sink  tlirough  the  soil,  they  in  either  case 
carry  into  the  brooks  and  rivers  much  soluble  matter,  which  the  plants 
would  gladly  extract  from  them.  On  sloping  grounds  it  would  be  a 
praiseworthy  economy  to  arrest  these  waters,  and,  before  they  escajie, 
to  employ  them  in  irrigation. 

The  fact  that  nature  thus  on  many  spots  brings  up  from  beneath,  or 
down  from  the  higher  grounds,  continual  accessions  of  new  soluble  mat- 
ter to  the  soil,  will  serve  to  explain  many  apparent  anomalies,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  continued  presence  of  certain  substances  in  small  quanliy, 
although  year  by  year  portions  of  them  are  carried  off  the  land  in  t,e 
crops  that  are  reaped,  while  no  return  is  made  in  the  shape  of  artificial 
manure.  It  will  also  in  some  instances  account  for  the  fact  that,  after  a 
hard  cropping,  prolonged  urtil.lhe  soil  has  become  exhausted,  a  few 
years'  rest  will  completelv  re-invigorate  it,  and  render  it  fit  to  yieli| 
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new  returns  of  abundant  corn.  Other  causes,  as  we  s;  all  nereafter  see, 
generally  operate  in  bringing  about  this  kind  of  natural  recovery,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  circumstances  such  as  I  have  now 
adverted  to,  this  recovery  may  be  effected  in  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time. 

4°.  Importance  of  depth  and  uniformity  of  soil. — If  the  surface  soil  be 
of  a  fertile  quality,  ample  returns  will  be  sure  from  many  cultivaied 
crops.  But  where  the  subsoil  is  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  the 
surface — not  only  may  the  fertility  of  the  land  be  considered  as  almost 
inexhaustible,  but  those  crops  also  which  send  iheir  roots  far  down  will 
be  ab'e  permanently  to  flourish  in  it.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
composition  of  the  following  soils  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruns- 
wick : — 

1.  2. 


Soil. 

Silica  and  fine  Quartz  Sand     .  94-724 

Alumina 1-638 

Oxides  of  Iron      .     .     .     .      >  ^.gg,, 
Oxides  of  Manganese     .     .      J 

Lime 1-028 

Magnesia trace 

Potash  and  Soda 0-077 

Phosphoric  Acid 0024 

Sulphuric  Acid 0-010 

Chlorine 0-027 

HumicAcid 0-302 

Insoluble  Humus      ....  0-210 


Subsoil. 

SubsoiL 

97-340 

90-035 

0-806 

l-97e 

51-126 
I  0075 

5-815 

0-240 

0-296 

0-0-22 

0095 

0115 

0-112 

0  300 

0-015 

0-098 

trace 

1-399 

trace 

trace 

0-135 

— 

— 

— 

100 


100 


100 


The  first  of  these  soils  produced  excellent  crops  of  all  deep-rooted 
/ilants — lucerne,  sainfoin  (esparseite),  hemp,  carrots,  poppies,  &c. — and 
with  the  aid  of  gypsum,  red  clover,  and  leguminoas  plants  (veiches, 
peas,  and  beans),  in  great  luxuriance.  The  former  of  these  facts  is  ex- 
plained by  the  great  similarity  in  constitution  which  exists  between  the 
surface  and  the  under  soils.  To  deep-rooted  plants  also  the  magnesia, 
in  which  the  surface  is  deficient,  is  capable  of  being  si  pplied  by  the  under 
soil.  The  effect  of  the  gypsum  is  accounted  for  by  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  subsoil,  but  which  the  application  of  eyp- 
sum  has  introduced  into  the  upper  soil. 

The  second  soil  was  taken  from  a  field  in  which  sainfoin  died  regu- 
larly in  the  second  or  third  year  after  it  was  planted.  This  was  naturalhi 
attributed  to  something  in  the  subsoil.  And  by  the  analyses  above 
given,  it  was  found  to  contain  much  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  wi:n 
oxide  of  iron,  forming  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  This  salt  being 
noxious  to  plants,  began  to  act  upon  the  crop  of  sainfoin  as  soon  as  the 
roots  had  gone  so  deep  as  to  draw  sufficient  supplies  from  the  subsoil, 
and  it  thus  gradually  poisoned  them,  so  that  they  died  out  in  two  or  three 
years. 
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II- — BARREN    OR.   UNFRUITFUL   SOILS. 

Soils  are  unfruitful  or  altogether  barren,  either  when  they  contain  too 
rutle  of  one  or  more  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  or  when  sorno 
substance  is  present  in  them  in  such  quantity  as  to  become  hurtful  ot 
poisonous  to  vegetation.  The  presence  erf  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  subsoil 
just  described  is  an  illustration  of  the  latter  fact.  In  what  way  the  defi- 
ciency of  certain  substances  really  does  aHect  ilie  agricuhural  capabilities 
*■  the  soil  will  appear  from  the  following  analyses  : — 

1.  a.  .      3.         4. 

Moor  land  soil,         Another  Sandy     Soil  on  rha 

near  Aurich,  soil  from  -    soli  from    Muschel- 

East  Friesland.        the  same     Wetlingen        kail;, 

neighbour-     in  Lline-   near  JMiihl 
Soil.        Subsoil.         hood.  burg-         hausca. 

Silica  and  Quartz  Sand  .     .  70-576— 95190  61  576  96000  77780 

Alumina 1050—  2  520  0-450  0500  9  490 

Ootidesoflron 0-252—  1-460  0524  2000  5  800 

Oxide  of  Manganese  .     .     .  trace —  0048  trace  trace  0105 

Lime do.—  0-336  0-320  0-001  0-861! 

Magnesia 0012—0125  0130  trace  0-728 

Potash trace —  0072  trace  do.  trace 

Soda do.  —  0-180  do.  do.  do. 

Phosphoric  Acid    ....  do.        0034  do.  do.  0-003 

Sulphuric  Acid do.        0020  do.  do.  trace 

Carbonic  Acid —           —  —  —  0200 

Chlorine trace —  0015  trace  trace  trace 

HumicAcid 11-910—    —  11-470  0200  0732 

Insoluble  Humus  ....  16-200—    —  26530  1-299  0200 

Water _          _  _  _  4096 

100        100  100  100  100 

Each  of  these  anafyses  is  deserving  of  attention. 

1°.  That  the  barrenness  of  the  moor-land  soils  (1  and  2)  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  deficiency  in  the  numerous  substances  of  which  they 
contain  only  traces,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  proved  by  the  fact — one 
long  recognised  and  acknowledged  on  many  of  our  own  moor-lands  and 
peaty  soils — that  when  dressed  with  a  covering  of  the  subsoil  they  be- 
come capable  of  s'jccessful  cultivation.  The  analysis  of  the  subsoil  in 
the  second  column  shows  that  it  contains  all  those  mineral  constituents  in 
uhich  the  soil  itself  is  deficient — and  to  the  eftect  of  these,  therefore,  tbi 
improvement  produced  upon  the  soil  by  bringing  it  to  the  surface  is  alto 
gather  to  be  attributed. 

2°.  The  sandy  soil,  No.  3,  is  evidently  barren  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  moorland  soils,  1  and  2.  The  soil  No.  4  rests  on  lime-stone,  and 
was  mixed  with  7  percent,  of  lime-stone  gravel,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  the  substances  which  plants  require — but  its  unfruii fulness  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  potash  aliff'soda,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of 
chlorine.  Wood  ashes  and  a  mixture  of  cominon  salt  wiih  g5'psum  01 
sulphate  of  soda,  would  probably  have  remedied  these  defects. 

3°.  Among  the  fertile  soils  to  which  I  recently  directed  your  attention 
(p.  284)  was  one  from  Belgium,  in  which  the  projjortion  of  organic 
matter  was  less  than  half  a  per  cent,  of  its  whole  weight.  In  the  above 
table,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  two  nearly  barren  soils,  containing 
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each  11  per  ceut  of  humic  acid,  besides  a  much  larger  proportion  of  in- 
soluble organic  matter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  fertility  of  a 
soil  is  not  dependent  upon  its  containing  this  or  that  proportion  of  vege- 
table matter,  either  in  a  soluble  or  an  insoliihle  form.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  many  very  fertile  soils  do  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  readily  yield  nourishment  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  Yet  such  soils  are  not  fertile  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  "presence  of  this  organie  matter,  as  a  source  of  organic  food  to  the 
plant.  It  may  be  present,  and  yet  the  soils,  like  those  above-mentioued, 
may  remain  barren.  Where  soils  become  fertile  apparently  by  the 
long  accumulation  of  such  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  it  is  not  merely 
because  of  the  increase  of  purely  organic  substances,  such  as  the  humic 
and  ulmic  acids,  but,  because,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
to  you,  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  which  produces  them  contains 
edso,  and  yields  to  the  soil,  a  considerable  abundance  of  some  of  those 
inorganic  substances  which  plants  necessarily  require.  The  organic 
matter  is  an  indication  of  their  presence  in  such  soils.  But  they  may  ■ 
be  present  without  the  organic  matter.  They  may  either  be  duly  pro- 
portioned in  the  soU  by  nature — or  -they  may  be  artificially  mixed  with 
it,  and  then  this  use  of  the  organic  matter  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  not  only  vegetable 
physiologists,  but  some  zealous  chemists  also,  have  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  quantity  of  soluble  and  insoluble  organic  matter  contained  in  a  soil, 
and  have  been  led  to  consider  it  as  a  safe  index  of  the  relative  fertility 
of  difierent  soils. 

The  history  of  science  shows,  by  many  examples,  that  those  men 
who  adopt  extreme  views, — who  attempt  to  explain  all  phenomena  of  a 
given  kind,  by  reference  to  a  single  specific  cause — have  ever  been  of 
very  great  use  in  the  advancement  of  certain  knowledge.  Their  argu- 
ments, whether  well  or  ill  founded,  lead  to  discussion,  to  further  investi- 
gation, to  the  discovery  of  exceptional  cases,  and,  finally,  to  the  general 
adoption  of  modified  views  which  recognise  the  action  of  each  special 
cause  in  certain  special  cases,  but  all  in  subordination  to  some  more  ge- 
neral principle. 

Thus,  if  some  ascribe  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  the  presence  of  the 
alkalies  in  great  abundance,  others  to  that  of  the  phosphates,  others  to 
that  of  lime,  others  to  that  of  alumina,  aad  others,  finally,  to  that  of  ve- 
getable matter  in  a  soluble  state — all  these  extreme  opinions  are  recon- 
ciled, and  their  partial  truths  recognised,  in  one  general  principle,  tl)at 
a  soil  to  be  fertile  must  contain  all  the  substances  mMcIi  the  plant  ice  de- 
sire to  grow  can  only  obtain  from  the  soil,  and  in  such  abundance  as 
readily  to  supply  all  its  wants ;  tvhile  at  the  same  time  it  must  contain 
nothing  hurtful  to  vegetable  life. 

III. — SOILS  CAPABLE  OS'  IMPROVEMENT  BT  THE  ADDITION  OF 
MINERAL  MATTER. 

On  the  principle  above  stated  depends  in  very  many  cases  the  mode 
of  improving  soils  by  the  addition  of  mineral  substances,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  explaining  the  remarkable  effecta  occasionally  pcoduced  by 
their  mixture  with  the  land.  The  following  analyses  will  place  tliis 
matter  in  a  clearer  light : — 
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28!' 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Soil  near  Pa- 

Near  Drakeri- 

Near  Ganders- 

Nea! 

dingbiittel,  on 

buffr,  on  the 

helm,  in 

Bruns 

the  Weser. 

Weser. 

Brunswick. 

wick. 

Silica  and  Quarlz  Sand 

.  93-720 

92014 

90-221 

95-698 

Alumina    . 

.     1-740 

2-652 

2-106 

0-604 

Oxide  of  Iron     . 

.     2-060 

3-192 

3-951 

2-496 

Oxide  of  Manganese . 

.     0-320 

0-480 

0-960 

trace 

time 

.     0-121 

'  0-243 

0-539 

0-038 

Magnesia  . 

.     0-700 

0-700 

0-730 

0-147 

Potash  (chiefly  in  combina- 

lion  with  Silica) 

.     0-062 

0-125 

0-066  I 
0-010  s 

0-090 

"soda     (do.) 

.     0-109 

0-026 

Phosphoric  Acid 

.     0-103 

0  078 

0-367 

0164 

Sulphuric  Acid 

.     0-005 

trace 

trace 

0-007 

Chlorine  in  common  Salt 

.     0-050 

trace 

0-010 

0010 

Humic  Acid 

.     0-H90 

0-340 

0-900 

0-626 

Other  Organic  matter 

.     0-120 

0-150 

0-140 

0-220 

100 


100 


100 


100 


The  first  of  these  soils  produces  naturally  heautiful  red  clover — the 
second  produces  very  had  red  clover.  On  comparing  the  constitution  of 
the  two  soils,  we  see  the  second  to  be  deficient  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorine.  A  dressing  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  would  suppTy  these 
deficiencies,  and  render  it  capable  of  producing  this  kind  of  clover.  The 
third  soil  is  remarkable  for  growing  luxuriant  crops  of  pulse,  when  ma- 
nured with  gypsum.  The  almost  total  absence  of  sulphuric  acid  ex- 
plains this  effect  The  fourth  soil  was  greatly  improved  by  soap-boiler's 
ash,  which  supplied  it  with  lime,  magnesia,  manganese,  and  other  sub- 
stances. 


I  need  not  further  multiply  examples  to  show  you  how  much  real 
knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  a  rigidly  accurate  analysis,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  soil,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
natural  and  necessary  food  of  plants,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
mineral  manures  act  in  promoting  and  increasing  their  growth.  The 
illustrations  I  have  already  presented  will  satisfy  you — 

1°.  That  a  fertile  soil  must  contain  all  the  inorganic  constituents  which 
the  plant  lequires,  and  none  that  are  likely  to  do  it  an  injury. 

•2°.  That  if  the  addition  of  a  given  manure  to  the  soil  render  it  more 
fertile — it  is  because  the  soil  was  defective  in  one  or  more  of  those  sub- 
stances which  the  manure  contained. 

3°.  That  if  a  given  application  to  the  land  fail  to  improve  it — of  gyp- 
sura,  of  bone-dust,  of  common  salt,  for  example — it  is  because  enough  of 
the  substance  applied  is  already  present,  or  because  something  else  is 
still  wanting  to  render  the  previous  additions  available. 

4°.  That  the  result  of  extended  experience  in  our  country,  that  the 
clay  soils  are  best  for  wheal,  and  sandy  soils,  such  as  that  of  Nor 
folk,  for  barley,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  anything  like  a  law  of  nature 
setting  gside  the  qjay  land  for  the  special  growth  of  wheat,  and  denying 

13 
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to  the  sandy  soils  the  power  of  yielding  abundani  ;rops  orthi's  kind  of 
grain.  Almost  evprv  district' can  present  examp  ;s  of  well  cuUivnted 
fields,  where  the  ojuitrary  is  proved — and  the  wheat  crops  which  are 
yearly  reaped  from  the  sandy  plains  of  Belgium,  demonstrate  it  on  a 
more  extended  scale. 

Chemically  speaking,  a  soil  will  produce  any  crop  abundantly,  pro- 
vided it  contain  an  ample  supply  of  all  that  the  crop  we  wish  to  raise 
may  happen  to  require.  But,  in  practice,  soils  which  do  not  contain  all 
these  substances  plentifully,  are  yet  found  to  differ  in  their  power  of 
yielding  plentiful  returns  to  the  husbandman.  Such  differences  arise 
from  the  climate,  the  exposure,  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  the  particles, 
the  lightness  or  porosity  of  the  soil — from  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  is 
capable  of  retaining,  or  from  some  other  of  its  numerous  physical  pro- 
perties. These  physical  properties,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  shortly  to 
consider. 

§  4.   Of  (he  physical  properties  of  soils. 

To  the  physical  proper-ties  of  soils  was  formerly  ascribed  a  mudi 
more  fundamental  imporlan'cRihan  we  can  now  attach  to  them.  Crome 
and  Schiibler  regarded  the  fertility  of  a  soil  as  entirely  dependent  u|)on 
'«  physical  properties.  Influenc^by  this  opinion,  the  former  published 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  nmngrous'soils  in  the  Prussian  provin- 
ces, which  are  now  possessed  of  no  scientific  interest;  because  they 
merely  indicate  the  amount  of  clay,  sandl,  and  vegetable  matter  which 
■iiese  soils  severally  contained.*  The  lat^er  completed  a  very  elaborate 
examination  of  the  physical  properties  ofspils,  which  is  very  useful  and 
instructive;!  but  the  defective  nature  of  'ivhich,  in  accounting  for  their 
agricultural  capabilities,  became  evident  tp  the  author  himself,  when  the 
more  correct  and  scientific  views  of  Spr^tigel,  illustrated  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  afterwards  became  known /to  him.  In  giving,  therefore, 
their  due  weight  to  the  physical  propetiies,  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
nature  they  are  subordinate  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  soils.  Plants 
ma^  grow  upon  a  soil,  whatever  its  physical  condition — if  all  the  food 
they  require  be  within  their  reach^-while,  however  favourable  the  phy- 
sical condition  may  be,  nothing  can  vegetate  in  a  healthy  manner,  if  the 
soil  be  deficient  in  some  necessary  kind  of  food,  or  c;ontain  what  is  de- 
structive to  vegetable  life. 

Of  the  physical  properties  of  soil-s  the  most  important  are  their  den- 
sity, their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  water  and  air,  their  capillary 
action,  their  colour,  and  their  consistence  or  adhesive  power.  There 
are  one  or  two  others,  however,  to  which  '  will  be  necessary  sh;'Ttly  M 
advert. 

I. MF     HANICAL  RELATIONS  OK  SOILS. 

1°.  The  density  and  absolute  weight  of  a  sail. — Some  soils  are  mud 
heavier  than  others,  not  merely  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  heavy  and  light, 
as  denoting  clayey  and  sandy  soils,  but  in  reference  to  the  absolute  weig'i. 
of  equal  bulks. 

; 
"  Recorded  in  his  Grundadlxt  der  Agricultur  Chemie. 
t  /l*r  Boden  und  acin  vet-haltniss  zu  den  GewacJiaeji, 
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Thus  a  cubic  foot  of  dry 

Siliceous  or  Calcareous  Sand — weighs  about    .     ]  10  lbs. 

Half  Sand  and  half  Clay 95 

Of  common  arable  Jiand,  from  .  .  .  .  80  to  90 
Of  pure  agricultural  Clay  (page  231)  ...  75 
Of  garden  Mould,  richer  in  vegetable  matter  .  70 
Of  a  peaty  Soil,  from        30  to  50 

Sandy  soils,  therefore,  are  the  heaviest.  The  weight  diminishes  with 
the  increase  of  clay,  and  lessens  still  further  as  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  augments. 

In  practice,  the  denser  a  soil  is,  the  less  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
land  by  the  passage  of  carts  and  the  treading  of  cattle  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  husbandry.  In  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  is  of  conse 
quence  to  vegetation,  chiefly  in  so  far  as,  according  lo  the  experiments 
of  Schiibler,  the  denser  soils  retain  their  warmth  for  a  longer  period  when 
the  sun  goes  down,  or  a  cold  wind  comes  on.  Thus  a  peaty  soil  will 
cnol  as  much  in  an  hour  and  a  half  as  a  pure  clay  in  two,  or  a  sand  in 
three  hours. 

2°.  Of  the  state  of  division  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil. — 
Wiih  the  relative  weight  of  different  soils,  their  state  of  division  is  in 
some  degree  connected.  Some  soils  consist  of  an  admixture  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  particles  both  of  sand  and  clay — :while  in  others,  coarse  sand, 
stones  and  gravels,  largely  predominate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Jhat  the 
slate  of  the  soil  in  this  respect  has  a  material  influence  upon  its  produc 
live  character,  and  consequently  upon  its  money  value,  since  ihe  labour* 
of  the  husbandinan  in  lands  of  a  slifler  and  more  coherent  nature  are 
chiefly  expended  in  bringing  theiti  into  this  more  favourable  powdery  con- 
dition. In  the  description  and  examination  of  a  soil,  therefore,  this  pro- 
perty ought  by  no  means  to  be  passed  lightly  over — since  it  is  one  in 
regard  to  which  a  mere  chemical  analysis  gives  us  little  or  no  informa 
•ion. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  farmer  diligently  gathers  th«! 
stones  off'  his  land,  while  in  others  the  practice  is  condemned  as  hurtful 
to  the  arable  crops.  The  latter  fact  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
these  stones  in  winter  afford  shelter  lo  the  winter-corn,  and  in  warmer 
seasons  protect  the  ground  in  some  degree  from  the  drying  winds,  and 
retain  beneath  them  a  supply  of  moisture  of  which  the  neighbouring 
roots  can  readily  avail  themselves. 

3°.  Firmness  and  adhesive  power  of  soils — When  soils  dry  in  the 
air  they  cohere  and  become  hard  and  stiff"  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Pure  sificeous  sands,  alone,  do  not  at  all  cohere  when  dry — while  pure 
clays  become  hard  and  v^ry  difficult  to  pulverize.  In  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sand  wilh  which  the  latte-  are  mixed,  do  their  tenacity  and 
hardness  diminish.  ThediflBculty  of  leducing  ilays  to  a  fine  powder  in 
the  open  field,  or  of  bringing  them  into  a  good  tilth,  may  be  overcome, 
therefore,  by  an  admixture  of  sand  or  gravel,  but  there  are  few  localities 
wnere  the  expense  of  such  an  operation  does  not  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  Thorough  draining,  however,  subsoil  ploughing, 
and  careful  tillage,  will  gradually  bring  the  most  refractory  soils  of  this 
character  into  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  more  perfectly  pud  niorp 
economically  worked. 
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Soils  also  adhere  lo  the  plough  in  diSerent  degrees,  and,  therefore,  pre 
sent  a  more  or  less  powerful  obstruction  to  its  passage.  All  soils  present 
a  greater  resistance  when  wet  than  when  dry,  and  all  considerably  more 
to  a  wooden  than  to  an  iron  plough.  A  sandy  soil  when  wet  oSers  a  re- 
sistance 10  the  passajo  of  agricultural  implements,  equal  to  about  4  lbs. 
to  the  square  foot  of  the  surface  which  passes  through  it — a  fertile  vege- 
table soil  or  rich  garden  mould  about  6  lbs.,  and  a  clay  from  8  to  25  lbs. 
to  the  square  foot.  These  differences  will  naturally  form  no  inconsider- 
able items  in  the  calculations  of  the  intelligent  farmer  when  he  estimates 
the  cost  of  working,  and  the  consequent  rent  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  this 
or  that  soil,  otherwise  equal  in  value. 

II. — RELATIONS   OF  SOILS  TO  WATER. 

1°.  Power  of  imbibing  moisture  from  the  air. — When  a  portion  of  soil 
is  dried  carefully  over  boiling  water,  or  in  an  oven,  and  is  then  spread 
out  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  open  air,  it  will  gradually  drink  in  watery 
vapour  from  the  atinosphere,  and  will  thus  increase  in  weight.  In  hot 
climates  and  in  dry  seasons  this  property  is  of  great  importance,  restoring 
as  it  does,  to  the  thirsty  soil,  and  bringing  within  the  reach  of  plants,  a 
portion  of  the  moisture  which  during  the  day  they  had  so  copiously  ex- 
haled. 

Different  soils  possess  this  property  in  unequal  degrees.  During  a 
night  of  12  hours,  and  when  the  air  is  moist,  according  to  Schiibler,  1000 
lbs.  of  a  perfectly  dry 

■  Quartz  Sand  will  gain     0  lbs. 
Calcareous  Sand.     .       2 
Loamy  Soil         '.     .     21 
and  peaty  soils,  or  such  as  are  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  a  still  larger 
quantity. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  this  property  to  be  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  by  the  most  fertile  soils.  Thus,  when  made  perfectly  dry,  1000 
lbs.  of  a 

Very  fertile  Soil  from  East  Lothian  gained  in  an  hour   18  lbs. 

Very  fertile  Soil  from  Somersetshire 16 

Soil  worth  45s.  per  acre  from  Mersea,  in  Essex  .     .       13 

Sandy  Soil  worth  28s.,  from  Essex 11 

Coarse  Sand  worth  only  15s 8 

Soil  of  Bagshot  Healh 3» 

Fertile  soils,  therefore,  possess  (his  property  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree, and,  though  we  cannot,  by  determining  this  property  alone,  infer 
with  safety  what  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  likely  to  prove — since  peaty 
soils  and  very  strong  clays  are  still  more  absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
since  this  property  is  only  remotely  connected  with  the  special  chemical 
constitution  of  a  soil — yet  among  arable,  sandy,  and  loamy  lands,  it  cer- 
tainly does,  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  states,  afford  one  means  of  judging 
of  their  relative  agricultural  capabilities. 

2°.  Power  of  containing  or  holding  water If  water  be  poured  drop 

by  drop  upon  a  piece  of  chalk  or  of  pipe-clay,  it  will  sink  in  and  disap- 
pear, but  if  the  dropping  be  continued,  the  pores  of  the  earth  will  by  de- 

•  Sir  H  Davy's  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  326. 


Clay  Loam     ...      25  lbs. 
Pure  Agricultural  Clay  27 
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grees  Jecorae  filled  with  water,  and  it  will  at  length  bejln  to  drop  oul 
iron]  tie  under  part  as  it  is  added  above.  This  property  is  exhibit!  d  in 
a  certaiD  degree  by  all  soils.  The  rain  falls  and  is  drunk  in,  the  dew 
also  descends,  and  is  thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  soil  But  after  much 
rain  has  fallen,  the  earth  becomes  saturated,  and  the  rest  either  runs  off 
from  the  sutface  or  sinks  through  to  the  drains.  This  happens  more 
speedily  in  some  soils  than  in  others.  Thus  from  106  lbs.  of  dry  soil, 
water  will  begin  to  drop — if  it  be  a 

Quartz  Sand,  when  it  has  absorbed S5  lbs. 

Calcareous  Sand 29 

Loamy  Soil       40 

English  Chalk 45— J. 

Clay  Loam       60 

Pure  Clay        70 

but  a  dry  peaty  soil  will  absorb  a  very  much  larger  proportion  (Schu- 
bler),  before  it  suffers  any  to  escape.  Useful  arable  soils  are  found  to  bo 
capable  of  thus  containing  from  40  to  70  per  cent;  of  their  weight  of  water- 
If  the  quantity  be  less  than  this,  the  soils  are  said  to  be  best  adapted  foi 
pine  plantations, — if  greater,  for  laying  down  to  grass. 

In  dry  climates  this  power  of  holding  water  must  render  a  soil  more 
valuable,  whereas  in  climates  such  as  ours,  where  rains  rather  over- 
abound,  a  simple  determination  of  this  property  will  serve  to  indicate 
to  the  practical  farmer  on  which  of  his  fields  it  is  most  important  to  him, 
in  reference  to  surface  water,  that  the  operation  of  draining  should  be 
first  and  most  effectually  performed.  The  more  water  the  soil  contains 
within  its  pores,  the  more  it  has  to  part  with  by  subsequent  evaporation  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  colder  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  presence  of  this,  water  also 
excludes  the  air  in  a  great  degree,  so  that  for  these,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  excess  of  water  from  such  soils  as  absorb  it,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
taining it,  in  a  very  large  proportion. 

3°.  Power  of  retaining  water  when  exposed  to  the  air. — Unless  when 
rain  or  dew  are  falling,  or  when  the  air  is  perfectly  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, watery  vapour  is  constantly  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  fields,  after  the  heaviest  rains  and  floods,  gradually  become  dry, 
though  this,  as  every  farmer  has  observed,  takes  place  in  some  of  his 
fields  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  in  others.  Generally  speaking, 
those  soils  which  are  capable  of  arresting  and  containing  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  rain  that  falls,  retain  it  also  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  take 
the  longest  time  to  dry.  Thus  a  sand  will  become  as  dry  in  one  hour  as  a 
pure  clay  in  three,  or  a  piece  of  peat  in  four  hours.  This,  therefore,  not 
only  explains,  and  shows  the  correctness  of,  the  well-known  distinctions 
of  warm  and  cold  soils,  but  exhibits  another  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  a  perfect  drainage  of  stiff"  soils  and  of  such  as  contaiTi  a  large  proportion 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

4°.  Capillary  power  of  the  soil. — When  water  is  poured  into  the  sole 
of  a  flower-pot,  the  soil  gradually  sucks  it  in  and  becomes  moist  even  to 
the  surface.  The  same  takes  place  in  the  soil  of  the  open  fields.  The 
water  from  beneath — that  contained  in  the  subsoil — is  gradually  sucked 
up  to  the  surface.  Where  water  is  p-3sent  in  excess,  this  capillary  action, 
as  it  is  called,  keeps  the  soil  always  moist  and  cold. 
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The  tendency  of  the  water  to  ascend,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all 
soils.  In  those  which,  like  sandy  soils  and  such  as  contain  much  vege- 
table matter,  are  open  and  porous,  it  probably  ascends  most  freely,  while 
stiff  clays  will  transmit  it  with  less  rapidity.  No  precise  experiments, 
however,  have  yet  been  madr-  upon  this  subject,  chiefly,  I  believe,  be- 
cause this  property  of  the  so  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  of  such 
importance  as  it  really  is,  to  U.e  general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  Let  us 
attend  a  little  to  this  point. 

I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  specimens  of 
soil  which  are  submitted  to  analysis  generally  contain  very  little  saline 
matter,  and  yet  that  in  a  crop  reaped  from  the  same  soil  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  exists.  This  I  have  attributed  to  the  action  of  ihe 
rains  which  dissolve  out  the  soluble  saline  matter  from  the  surface 
soil,  and  as  they  sink,  carry  it  with  them  into  the  subsoil;  or  from 
sloping  grounds,  and  during  very  heavy  rains,  partly  wash  it  into  the 
brooks.  Hence  from  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  present  at  any  one 
time  in  the  surface  soil,  we  cannot  safely  pronounce  as  to  the  qiianliiy 
wliich  the  whole  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the  crop  that  may  be  grown 
upon  it.  For  when  warm  weather  comes  and  the  surface  soil  dries 
rapidly,  then  by  capillary  action  the  water  rises  from  beneath,  bringing 
with  it  the  soluble  substances  that  exist  in  the  subsoil  through  which  it 
ascends.  Successive  portions  of  this  water  evaporate  from  the  surface, 
leaving  their  saline  matter  behind  them.  And  as  this  ascent  and  eva- 
poration goon  as  long  as  the  dry  weather  continues,  the  saline  matter 
accumulates  about. the  roots  of  (he  plants  so  as  to  put  within  their  reach 
an  ample  supply  of  every  soluble  substance  which  is  not  really  defeclive 
in  the  soil.  I  believe  that  in  sandy  soils,  and  generally  in  all  light  soils, 
of  which  the  particles  are  very  fine,  this  capillary  action  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  is  intimately  connected  with  their  power  of  producing 
remunerating  crops.  They  absorb  the  falling  rains  with  great  rapidity, 
and  these  carry  down  the  soluble  matters  as  they  descend — so  that  when 
the  soil  becomes  soaked,  and  the  water  begins  to  flow  over  its  surface, 
the  saline  matter  being  already  buried  deep,  is  in  liiile  danger  of  being 
washed  away.  On  the  return  of  dry  weather,  the  water  re-ascends  from 
beneath  and  again  diffuses  the  soluble  ingredients  through  the  upper  soil. 

In  climates  such  as  ours,  where  rains  and  heavy  dews  frequently  fall, 
and  where  the  soil  is  seldom  exposed  for  any  long  period  lo  hot  summer 
weather  unaccompanied  by  rain,  we  rarely  see  the  full  effect  of  this  ca- 
pillary action  of  tne  soil.  But  in  warm  climates,  where  rain  seldom  or 
never  falls,  the  ascent  of  water  from  beneath,  where  springs  happen  to 
exist  in  the  subsoil,  goes  on  wiihout  intermission.  And  as  each  new 
particle  of  water  that  ascends  brings  whh  it  a  particle,  however  small, 
of  saline  matter  (for  such  waters  are  never  pure),  which  it  leaves  behind 
when  it  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour,  a  crust,  at  first  thin,  but 
thickening  as  time  goes  on,  is  gradually  formed  on  'he  surface  of  the  soil. 
Such  crusts  are  seen  in  the  dry  season — in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  and  America.  In  hot,  protracted  summers  they  may  be 
seen  on  the  surface  of  our  own  fields,  but  they  disappear  again  with  the 
first  rains  that  fall.  Not  so  where  rains  are  unknown.  And  thus  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Peru  and  on  extensive  tracts  in  Africa,  a  deposit  of  saline 
matter,  sometimes  aany  feet  in  thickness,  is  met  with  on  the  surface  of 
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wide  plains,  in  the  hollows  of  deep  valleys,  and  on  the  bottoms  of  ancient 
lakes.  Such  an  incrustation,  probably  so  formed,  is  the  bed  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  Peru,  from  which  all  our  supplies  of  that  salt  are  drawn — such 
are  the  deposits  of  carbonate  of  soda  (urao)  extracted  from  the  soil  in  the 
South  American  State  of  Colombia. 

6°.  Contraction  of  the  soil  on  drying. — Some  soils  in  dry  weather  di- 
minish very  much  in  bulk,  shrink  in,  and  crack.  Thus,  after  being 
soaked  by  rain,  pure  clay  and  i)eaty  soils  diminish  in  bulk  about  one- 
fifth  when  they  are  again  made  perfectly  dry — while  sand  has  the  same 
bulk  in  either  state.  The  more  clay  or  vegetable  matter,  therefore,  a 
soil  contains,  the  more  it  swells  and  contracts  in  alternate  wet  and  dry 
weather.  This  contraction  in  stiff  clays  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  occa- 
sionally injurious  to  young  roots  from  the  pressure  upon  the  tender  fibres 
to  which  it  must  give  rise,  while  in  light  and  sandy  soils  the  compres- 
sion of  the  roots  is  nearly  uniform  in  all  weathers,  and  they  are  undis- 
turbed in  their  natural  tendency  to  throw  out  off-shoots  in  every  direction. 
Hence  another  good  quality  of  light  soils,  and  a  less  obvious  benefit 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  rendering  soils  less  tenacious  by  ad 
mixture  or  otherwise. 

III. — RELATIONS    OF   THE    SOIL   TO    THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

Power  of  absorbing  oxygen  and  other  gaseous'  substances  from  the 
air, — 1°.  The  importance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  first  to  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  and  afterwards  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  I  have 
already  sufficiently  insisted  upon.  It  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  that 
this  oxygen  should  gain  access  to  every  part  of  the  soil,  and  thus  to  all 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  This  access  can  be  facilitated  by  artificially 
working  the  land,  and  thus  rendering  it  more  porous.  But  some  soils, 
in  whatever  state  they  may  be  in  this  respect,  have  been  found  to  absorb 
oxygen  with  more  rapidity,  and  in  larger  quantity,  than  others.  Thus 
clays  absorb  more  oxygen  than  sandy  soils,  and  vegetable  moulds  or 
peats  more  than  clays.  This  difference  depends  in  part  upon  the  natural 
porosity  of  these  different  soils,  and  in  part  also  upon  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  each.  If  the  clay  contain  iron  or  manganese  in  the  state  of 
first  or  protoxides,  these  will  naturally  absorb  oxygen  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  with  it, — while  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  will  in  like 
manner,  in  such  as  contain  it  largely,  drink  in  much  oxygen  to  aid  their 
natural  decomposition. 

2°.  Besides  the  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  which  the  air  princi- 
pally consists,  the  soil  absorbs  also  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  portions  of  those  various  vapours, — whether  of  ammonia  3nd  other 
effluvia  which  rise  from  the  earth,  or  of  nitric  acid  formed  in  the  air, — 
and  these,  in  the  opinion  of  some  chemists,  contribute  very  materially  to 
its  natural  fertility.  This,  however,  is  very  much  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, and  no  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  capabilities 
01  different  soils  thus  to  extract  vegetable  food  from  the  surrounding  air. 
One  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  that  all  soils,  namely, 
absorb  gaseous  substances  of  every  kind  most  easily  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance  when  they  are  in  a  moist  state.  The  fall  of  rains,  or  the  de- 
scent of  dew,  therefore,  will  favour  this  absorption  in  dry  seasons,  and  u 
will  also  l)e  greatest  in  those  soils  which  have  tbe  power  of  most  readilv 
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extracting  watery  vapou  from  the  air  during  the  absence  of  the  sun 
Hence  ihe  influence  of  t  le  dews  and  of  gentle  showers  on  the  pmgrssj 
of  vegetation,  is  not  limi.ed  to  the  mere  supply  of  water  to  the  thirsty 
ground,  and  of  those  vapours  which  they  bring  with  them  cis  they  descend 
to  the  earth,  but  is  partly  due  also  to  the  power  which  they  impart  to  the 
moistened  soil,  of  extracting  for  itself  new  supplies  of  gaseous  mailer 
from  the  sumunding  atmosphere. 

IV. — RELATIONS  OF  THE  SOIL  TO  HEAT. 

There  are  some  of  the  relations  of  soils  to  heat,  which  have  considera- 
ble influence  upon  their  power  of  promoting  Vegetation.  These  are  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  absorjj  heat  from  the  air,  the  temperature  they 
are  capable  of  attaining  under  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  are  able  to  retain  this  heat. 

1°.  Power  of  absorbing  heat. — It  is  an  important  fact,  in  reference  to 
thegrowthof  plants,  that  during  sunshine,  when  the  sun's  rays  beat  upon 
it,  the  earth  acq^uires  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  surrounding 
air.  Tills  temperature  very  often  amounts  to  110°,  and  sometimes  to 
nearly  150°,  while  the  air  in  the  shade  is  between  70°  and  80°  only. 
Thus  the  roots  of  plants  are  supplied  with  that  amountof  warmth  which 
ia  most  favourable  to  their  rapid  growth. 

Dark-coloured — such  as  black  and  brownish  red — soils  absorb  the 
heat  of  the  sun  most  rapidly,  and  therefore  become  warm  the  soonest. 
They  also  attain  a  higher  temperature — by  a  few  degrees  only,  how- 
ever (3°  to  8°), — than  soils  of  other  colours,  and  thus,  under  the  action 
of  the  same  sun,  will  more  rapidly  promote  vegetation.  In  climates, 
such  as  ours,  where  the  presence  of  the  sun  is  often  wished  for  in  vain 
in  time  of  harvest,  this  property  of  the  soil  possesses  a  Considerable  eco- 
nomical value.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  sunshine  abounds, 
it  becomes  of  less  importance. 

Every  one  will  understand  that  the  above  differences  are  observed 
among  such  soils  only  as  are  exposed  to  the  same  sun  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Where  the  exposure'or  aspect  of  the  soil  is  such  as  to 
give  it  the  prolonged  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  to  shelter  it  from  cold 
winds,  it  will  prove  more  propitious  to  vegetation  than  many  others  less 
favourably  situated,  though  darker  in  colour  and  more  free  from  super- 
fluous moisture. 

■2°.  Power  of  retaining  heat. — But  soils  differ  more  in  their  power  of 
retaining  the  heat  they  have  thus  absorbed.  You  know  that  all  hot  bodies, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  become  cool.  So  do  all  soils  ;  but  a 
sandy  soil  will  cool  more  slowly  than  a  clay,  and  the  latter  than  a  soil 
which  is  rich  in  vegetable  matter.  The  difference,  according  to  Schiib 
ler,  is  so  great,  that  a  peaty  soil  cools  as  much  in  one  hour  as  the  same 
bulk  of  clay  in  two,  or  of  sand  in  three  hours.  This  may  no  doubt  have 
considerable  influence  upon  growing  crops,  inasmuch  as,  after  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  sandy  soil  will  be  three  hours  in  cooling,  while  the  clays 
will  cool  to  the  same  temperature  in  two,  and  rich  vegetable  mould  in 
one  hour.  But  on  those  soils  which  cool  the  soonest,  dew  will  first  beair: 
to  be  deposited,  and  it  is  doubtful,  where  the  soils  are  equally  drained, 
whether,  in  summer  weather,  the  greater  proportion  of  dew  deposited  or 
the  clays  and  vegetable  moulds  msiv  not  more  than  compensate  to  ilie 
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parched  soil — for  the  less  prolonged  duration  of  the  elevated  tempera- 
lure  derived  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  vegetable  soils  at  least  absorb  the  sun's  heat  more  rapidly 
than  the  lighter  coloured  sandy  soils,  and  thus  the  plants  which  grow  in 
the  former,  which  is  sooner  heated,  may  in  reality  be  exposed  to  the 
highest  influence  of  the  sun's  warmth — ^for  at  least  as  long  a  period  as 
those  which  are  planted  in  the  latter. 

The  only  power  we  possess  over  these  relations  of  soils  to  heat,  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  by  top-dressing  with  charcoal,  with  soot,  or  with  dark- 
coloured  composts,  we  may  render  it  more  capable  of  rapidly  absorbing 
the  sun's  heat,  and  by  admixture  with  sand,  more  capable  of  retaining 
the  heat  which  it  has  thus  obtained. 


Sucn  are  the  most  important  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils.  Over 
some  of  them,  the  skilful  farmer  possesses  a  ready  control.  He  can 
drain  his  land,  and  thus  render  it  cheaper  to  work  and  more  easy  to  re- 
duce to  a  fine  powder.  He  can  plough,  subsoil,  and  otherwise  work  it 
well,  and  thus  can  make  it  more  open  and  porous,  more  accessible  both 
to  air  and  water.  When  it  is  light  and  peaty,  he  can  lay  heavy  matter 
over  it — clay,  and  sand,  and  lime-stone  rubble — and  can  thus  increase 
its  density.  He  can  darken  its  colour  in  some  localities  with  peat  com- 
posts, and  can  thus  make  it  more  absorbent  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  well 
as  more  retentive  of  the  rain  that  falls.  But  here  his  power  ends,  and 
how  far  any  of  the  changes  within  his  power  can  be  'prudently  attempted 
will  depend  upon  the  expense  which,  in  any  given  locality,  the  operation 
would  involve.  And  even  after  he  has  done  all  which  mere  mechanicc.! 
skill  can  suggest,  the  soil  may  still  disappoint  his  hopes,  and  refuse  to 
yield  him  remunerating  crops  of  corn. 

"  A  soil,"  says  Sprengel,  "  is  often  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light, 
neither  too  vt  et  nor  too  dry,  neither  too  cold  nor  too  warm,  neither  too 
fine  nor  too  coarse ; — lies  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  is  situated  in  a 
propitious  climate,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  well-proportioned  mixture  of 
clayey  and  sandy  particles,  contains  an  ayerage  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  has  the  benefit  of  a  warm  aspect  and  favouring  slope." — 
[Bodenkunde,  p.  203.]  It  has  all  the  advantages,  in  short,  which 
physical  condition  and  climate  can  give  it,  and  yet  it  is  unproductive. 
And  why  ?  Because,  answers  chemical  analysis,  it  is  destitute  of  cer- 
tain mineral  constituents  which  plants  require  for  their  daily  food.  The 
physical  properties,  therefore,  are  only  accessory  to  the  chemical  consti- 
tution. They  bring  into  favourable  circumstances,  and  thus  give  free 
scope  to  the  operation,  upon  the  seeds  and  roots  of  plants,  of  those  che- 
mical substances  which  Nature  has  kindly  placed  in  most  of  our  soils,  or 
by  the  lessons  of  daily  experience  is  teaching  the  skilful  labourer  in  her 
fields  to  supply  by  art. 

And  yet  the  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  is  not  without  its 
use,  even  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  It  shows  both  the  use  of  the 
fundamental  admixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  vegetable  matter,  of  which 
our  Sf^'''  consist,  and  for  what  special  end  all  the  mechanical  labours  oi 
the  husbandman  are  undertaken,  and  whj'  llipy  iir"!  so  necessary.     Plants 
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mi;st_be  firmly  fixed,  therefore  the  soil  must  have  a  certain  consistency, 
—their  roots  must  find  a  ready  passage  in  every  direction  ;  therefore  the 
soils  must  be  somewhat  loose  and  open.  Except  for  these  purposes,  we 
see  little  immediate  use  for  the  sand  and  alumina  which  form  so  much 
o.  .ne  substance  of  soils — till  we  come  to  study  their  physical  properties. 
The  siliceous  sand  is  insoluble,  and  the  alumina  exists  in  plants  in  very 
minute  quantity  only,  while  during  the  progress  of  natural  vegetation, 
the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  actually  increases.  Tlie 
immediate  agency,  therefore,  of  these  substances  is  not  chemical  but 
physical. 

The  alumina  of  the  clays  is  of  immediate  use  in  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing botli  water  and  air  for  the  use  of  the  roots — while  tiie  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  advantageous  in  referenc^lo  the  same  ends,  as  well  as  to  the  power 
of  absorbing  quickly  and  largely  the  warmtli  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
soil,  in  short,  in  reference  to  vegetation,  performs  the  four  following  dis- 
tinct and  separate,  but  each  of  them  important  and  necessary,  func- 
tions : — 

1°.  It  upholds  and  sustains  the  plant,  afibrding  it  a  sure  and  safe  an- 
chorage. 

3°.  It  absorbs  water,  air,  and  heat,  to  promote  its  growth. 

These  are  its  mechanical  and  physical  functions. 

3°.  It  contains  and  supplies  to  the  plant  both  organic  and  inorganic 
food  as  its  wants  require  ;  and 

4°.  It  is  a  workshop  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  air  and  moisture,  chemi 
cal  changes  are  continually  going  on  ;  by  which  changes  tliese  several 
kinds  of  food  are  prepared  for  admission  into  the  living  roots. 

These  are  its  chemical  functions. 

All  tlie  operations  of  the  husbandman  are  intended  to  aid  the  soil  in  the 
performance  of  one  or  other  of  these  functions.  To  the  most  important 
of  these  operations — the  methods  adopted  by  the  practical  farmer  for 
'mproving  the  soil — it  is  my  intention,  in  the  loUowiDg  division  of  these 
Lectures,  briefly  to  direct  your  a.^tention. 
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,  LECTURE   XIV.       • 

The  pbyatcal  qualities  ant  chemical  constitution  of  a  soil  may  be  clianffed  by  art Nature 

of  Che  plants  dependent  Jpon  ihat  of  itie  :i>)il  on  which  tliey  srow. — Mechanical  methodl 
of  improving-  tlie  soil. — Effects  proUiicccI  by  draining. — Theory  of  springs. — Effect  of 
ploughing,  subsoiling,  deep  plougliing  and  trenching. — Artiticial  improvement  by  mixing 
with  claVt  sand,  or  marl. 

Thb  facts  (letailed  in  the  preceding  lecture  may  be  considered  as  af- 
fording sufficient  proof  that  the  abihry  of  the  fanner  to  grow  this  or  that 
crop  upon  his  land,  is  very  much  restrained  by  its  natural  character  and 
constitution.  Eacli  soil  establishes  upon  itself — so  to  speak — a  vegeta- 
tion suited  to  its  own  nature,  one  that  requires  most  abundantly  those 
substances  which  actually  abound  in  the  soil — and  the  art  of  man  can- 
not long  change  this  natural  connection  between  the  living  plant  and  the 
kind  of  land  in  which  it  delights  to  grow. 

But  he  can  change  the  character  of  the  land  itself.  He  can  alter 
Doth  its  physical  qualities  and  its  chemical  constitution,  and  thus  can  fit 
it  for  growing  other  races  of  plants  than  those  it  naturally  bears — or,  if  he 
choose,  the  same  races  in  greater  abundance,  and  with  increased  luxuri- 
ance. It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  production  of  such  changes,  that  nearly  all  the 
labour  and  practical  skill  of  the  husbandman — apart  from  local  peculiari- 
ties of  climate,  &c. — is  constantly  expended.  For  the  attainment  of 
this  end  he  drains,  ploughs,  subsoil-ploughs,  and  olnerwise  works  his 
land.  For  this  end  he  clays,  sands,  marls,  and  manures  it.  By  these 
and  similar  operations  the  land  is  so  changed  as  to  become  both  able  and 
willing  to  nourish  and  ripen  those  peculiar  plants  which  the  agriculturist 
wishes  to  raise.  On  this  practical  department  of  the  art  of  culture, 
tlie  principles  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  these 
lectures,  throw  much  light-  They  not  only  explain  the  reason  why  cer- 
tairi  |)ractices  always  succeed  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  farmer,  but 
why  others  also  occasionally  and  inevitably  fail — they  tell  him  which 
practices  of  his  neighbours  he  ought  to  adopt,  and  which  of  them  he  had 
better  modify  or  wholly  reject, — and  they  direct  him  to  such  new  modes 
jf  improving  his  land  as  are  likely  to  add  the  most  to  its  permanent 
productive  value. 

The  operations  of  the  husbandman  in  producing  changes  upon  the 
land,  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical.  When  he  drains,  ploughs, 
and  subsoils,  he  alters  chiefly  the  physical  characters  of  his  soil — when 
he  limes  and  manures  it,  he  alters  its  chemical  constitution.  The.se  two 
classes  of  operations,  therefore,  are  perfectly  distinct.  Where  a  soil  con- 
tains all  that  the  crops  we  desire  to  grow  are  likely  to  require,  mere  me- 
chanical operations  may  suffice  to  render  it  fertile — but  where  one  or 
more  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  are  wanting,  draining  may 
prepare  the  land  to  benefit  by  further  operations,  but  it  will  not  be  alone 
sufficient  to  remove  its  comparative  sterility.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
sider in  succession  these  two  classes  of  practical  operations : — 

1°.  Mechanical  methods  of  improving  the  soil,  including  draining, 
ploughing,  mixing.with  clay,  sand,  &c. 
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2°  Chemical  melhods.  including  litneing,  marling,  and  the  applicat>."D 
of  vegesable,  animal,  and  mineral  manures. 

To  saiisfy  you  fully,  however,  in  regard  to  the  absohite  necessity 
for  such  clianges,  if  we  would  render  the  land  fit  to  produce  any  given 
crop,  let  me  illustrate,  by  a  few  brief  examples,  the  intimate  relation 
observed  in  nature  between  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  kind  of  plants  tliat 
grow  upon  it. 

§  1.   On  tlie  connection  between  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  kind  of  plants 
that  grow  upon  it. 

That  a  general  connection  exists  between  the  kind  of  soil  and  the 
kind  of  plants  that  grow  upon  it,  is  familiar  to  all  practical  men.  Thus 
clay  soils  are  genufally  acknowledged  to  be  best  adapted  for  wheat — 
loaniv  soils  for  barley — sandy  loams  for  oals  or  barley — such  as  are  more 
sandy  still  for  oats  or  rye — and  those  which  are  almost  pure  sand,  for 
rye  alone  of  all  the  corn-bearing  crops.     • 

But  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  find  special  differences  among  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  the  soil,  which  are  more  or  less  readily  traceable  to 
its  chemical  constitution  in  the  spots  where  the  plants  are  seen  to 
grow.     Thus — 

1°.  On  the  sandy  soils  of  the  sea  shores,  and  on  the  salt  steppes  oi 
Hungary  and  Russia,  the  sand- worts,  salt- worts,  glass- worts,  and  other 
salt-loving  plants  abound;  When  these  sands  are  inclosed  and  drained, 
the  excess  of  the  salt  is  gradually  washed  out  by  the  rains,  or  in  some 
countries  is  removed  by  reaping  the  saline  plants  annually,  and  burning 
them  for  soda  (barilla),  when  wholesome  and  nutritive  grasses  take  their 
place;  but  the  white  clover  and  the  daisy,  and  the  dandelion,  must  first 
appear,  before,  as  a  general  rule,  it  can  be  profitably  ploughed  up  and 
sown  with  corn. 

2°.  The  dry  drifted  sands,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  sea,  produce 
no  such  plants.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  own  coarse  grasses, 
among  which  the  elymus  arcnarius  (upright  sea  lyme-grass)  often,  in  our 
latitudes,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  On  the  downs  of  North  Jut- 
land, it  was  formerly  almost  the  orly  plant  which  the  traveller  could 
meet  with  over  an  area  of  many  nl  es. 

3°.  On  ordinary  sandy  soils,  leguminous  plants  are  rare,  and  the  herb- 
age often  scanty  and  void  "of  nourishment.  With  the  presence  of  marl 
in  such  soils,  the  natural  growth  of  leguminous  plants  increases.  The 
colt's-foot  also,  and  the  butter-bur,  not  only  grow  naturally  where  the 
subsoil  is  marly,  but  infest  it  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  with 
great  difficulty  extirpated.  So  true  is  this  indication  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  that  in  the  lower  vallies  of  Switzerland  these  plants  are  said'  to 
indicate  to  the  natives  where  they  may  successfully  dig  for  marl,  {Prize 
Essays  of  the  Highland  Society,  I.,  p.  134).  On  calcareous  soils,  again, 
or  such  as  abound  in  lime,  the  quicken  or  couch-grass  is  seldom  seen  as 
a  weed,  {S'prengel,  Bodenkunde,  p.  201),  while  the  poppy,  the  vetch,  and 
the  dtrnel  abound. 

4°.  So  peaty  soils,  when  laid  down  to  grass,  slowly  select  for  them- 
selves a  peculiar  tribe  of  grasses,  especially  suited  to  their  own  nature, 
among  which  the  holcus  lanatus  (meadow  soft-grass)  is  remarkably 
abundant.     Alter  tlieh  constitution  by  heavy  limeing,  and  they  produce 
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luxuriant  gieen  crops  and  a  great  bulk  of  straw,  but  give  a  coarse  »hick- 
skinned  grain,  more  or  less  imperfectly  filled.  Alter  them  further  by  a 
dressing  of  clay,  of  keep  them  in  arable  culture,  and  stitien  them  with 
composts,  and  ihey  will  be  converted  into  rich  and  sound  corn-bearing 
lands. 

5°.  In  the  waters  that  gush  from  the  sides  of  lime-stone  hills — on  the 
bottoms  of  ditches  that  are  formed  of  lime-stones  or  marls — and  in  ihe 
spriiigs  I  hat  have  their  rise  in  many  trap  rocks,  the  water-cress  appears 
and  accompanies  the  running  waters,  sometimes  for  miles  on  their 
course.  The  mare's-tail  {equiseium),  on  the  other  hand,  attains  its  largest 
size  by  the  marshy  banks  of  rivulets  in  which  not  lime  but  silica  is 
mure  abundant  y  present.  So  the  Cornish  heath  (erica  vagavs)  is  found 
only  over  the  serpentine  soils  of  Cornwall,  and  the  red  broom  rape  , 
{orobanche  rubra,  Hooker's  Flora  Scotica),  only  on  decayed  traps  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Tliese  facts  all  point  to  tlie  same  natural  law,  that  where  other  circum- 
stances of  climate,  moisture,  &c.,  are  equal,  the  natural  vegetation — that 
which  grows  best  on  a  given  spot — is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  soil. 

But  both  the  soil  and  the  vegetation  it  willingly  nourishes,  are  seen 
to  undergo  slow  but  natural  changes.  Lay  down  a  piece  of  land  to  grass, 
and,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  surface  soil — originally,  perhaps,  of  the 
stiffest  clay — is  found  to  have  become  a  rich,  light,  vegetable  mould, 
bearing  a  thick  sward  of  nourishing  grasses,  almost  totally  different  from 
those  which  naturally  grew  upon  it  -v^hen  first  converted  into  pasture. 
So  in  a  wider  field,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same  slow  changes  are 
exhibited  in  the  vast  natural  forests  that  are  known  to  have  long  covered 
extensive  tracts  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 

Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Charlemagne  hunted  in  the  forest 
of^Gerardmer,  then  consisting  of  oak  and  beech — though  now  the  same 
forest  contains  only  pines  of  various  species.  On  the  Rhine,  between 
Landau  and  Kaiserlautern,  oak  forests,  of  several  centuries  old,  are  seen 
to  be  gradually  giving  way  to  (be  beech,  while  others  of  oak  and  beech 
are  yielding  to  the  encroachments  of  the  pine.  In  the  Palatinate,  the 
Scotch  fir  {pinus  sylvestris)  is  also  succeeding  to  the  oak.  In  the  Jura, 
and  in  the  Tyrol,  the  beech  and  tKe  pine  are  seen  mutually  to  replace 
each  other — anS  the  same  is  seen  in  many  other  districts.  When  the 
time  for  a  change  of  crop  arrives,  the  existing  trees  begin  to  languish 
one  after  another,  their  branches  die,  and  finally  their  dry  and  naked 
tops  are  seen  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  other  races  [Le  Ba- 
ron de  Mortemart  de  Boisse,  Voyage  dans  les  Landes,  p.  189.]  These 
"acts  not  only  show  how  much  the  vegetable  tribes  are  dependent  upon 
ihe  chemical  nature  of  the  soil — they  indicate,  likewise,  the  existence 
of  slow  natural  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  soil,  which  lead  neces- 
sarily to  a  change  of  vegetation  also. 

We  can  ourselves,  in  the  case  of  ancient  Crests,  effect  such  changes. 
When  in  the  United  States  a  forest  of  oak  or  maple  is  cut  down,  one  of 
line  springs  up  in  its  place  ;  while  on  the  site  of  a  pine  forest,  oak  and 
>ther  broad-leaved  trees  speedily  appear. 

But  if  the  full  time  for  such  changes  has  not  come,  the  new  veeeta- 
ion  may  be  overtake  Ji   and  smothered  by  the  original  tribes.     Thue, 
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when  the  pine  forests  of  Sweden  are  burned  down,  a  young  growth  of 
birch  succeeds,  but  after  a  time  the  pines  again  appear  and  usurp  theij 
former  dominion.'  The  soil  remains,  still,  more  propitious  to  the  growth 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  kind  of  tree. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  a  practical  lesson  from  the  hook  of  nature, 
[f  we  wish  to  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation  upon  a  given  spot,  we  must 
either  select  such  kinds  of  seeds  to  sow  upon  it  as  are  fitted  to  tiie  kind 
of  soil,  or  we  must  change  the  nature  of  the  land  so  as  adapt  it  to  our 
crop.  And,  even  when  we  have  once  prepared  it  to  yield  abundant  re- 
turns of  a  particular  kind,  the  changes  we  have  produced  ran  only  he 
more  or  less  of  a  temporary  nature.  Our  care  and  attention  must  srill 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  resist  the  slow  natural 
causes  of  alteration,  by  which  it  is  gradually  unfitted  to  nourish  those 
vegetable  tribes  which  it  appears  now  to  delight  in  maintaining 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention,  therefore,  to  the  methods  by  whiili 
these  beneficial  changes  are  to  be  effected  and  maintained. 

§  2.   Of  draining,  audits  effects. 

Among  the  merely  mechanical  methods  by  which  those  changes  are 
to  be  produced  upon  the  soil,  that  are  to  fit  it  for  the  better  growth  of 
valuable  crops,  draining  is  how  allowed  to  hold  the  first  place.  That  it 
is  an  important  step  in  heavy  clay  lands,  and  that  it  must  be  the  first  step 
in  all  cases  where  water  abounds  in  the  surface  soil,  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded ;  but  that  it  can  be  beneficial  also  in  situations  where  the  soils  are 
of  a  sandy  nature — where  the  subsoil  is  light  and  porous — or  where  the 
inclination  of  the  field  appears  sufficient  to  allow  a  ready  escape  to  the 
water,  does  not  appear  so  evident,  and  is  not  unfrequently,  therefore,  u 
matter  of  considerable  douht  and  difficulty.  It  may  be  useful,  then, 
briefly  to  state  the  several  efliects  which  in  different  localities  are  likely 
'0  follow  an  efficient  drainage  of  tlie  land  : — 

1°.  It  carrier  off  all  stagnant  water,  and  gives  a  ready  escape  lo  the 
excess  of  what  falls  in  rain. 

9°.  It  arre=:ts  the  ascent  of  water  from  beneath,  whether  by  capillary 
action  or  by  the  force  of  springs — and  thus  not  only  preserves  the  sur- 
face soil  from  undue  moisture,  but  also  frees  the  subsoil  from  the  linger- 
ing presence  of  those  noxious  substances,  which  in  undrained  land  so  fre- 
quently lodge  in  it  and  impair  the  growth  of  deep-rooted  plants. 

3°-  It  allows  the  water  of  the  rains,  instead  of  merely  running  over 
and  often  injuriously  washing  the  surface,  to  make  its  way  easily 
through  the  soil.  And  thus,  while  filtering  through,  not  only  does  the 
rain-wafer  Impart  to  the  soil  those  substances  useful  to  vegetation,  which, 
as  vve  have  seen,  [see  Lectiure  II.,  p.  37,  Lecture  IV.,  p.  69,  and  Lecture 
VIIL,  p.  159,]  it  always  contains  in  greater  or  less  abundance  ;  but  it 
washes  out  of  the  upper  soil,  and,  when  the  drains  are  deep  enough, 
out  of  the  subsoil  also,  such  noxious  substances  as  naturally  collect  and 
may  have  been  long  accumulating  there — rendering  it  unsound  and 
hurtful  to  the  roots.  The  latter  is  one  of  those  benefits  which  gradually 
follow  the  draining  of  land.  When  once  thoroughly  effected,  ii  consti- 
tutes a  most  important  permanent  improvement,  and  one  which  can  be 
fully  produced  by  no  other  available  means.  It  will  be  permanent, 
however,  only  so  long  as  the  drains  are  kept  in  good  condition.     Th» 
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sanle  openness  of  the  soil  which  enables  the  rains  tc  wash  out  those  so- 
luble noxious  substances,  which  have  been  long  collecting,  permits  them 
to  carry  off  also  such  as  are  gradually  formed,  and  thus  to  keep  it  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  ;  but  let  this  openness  be  more  or  less  impaired 
by  a  neglect  of  the  drainage,  and  the  original  state  of  the  land  will  agai« 
gradually  r.^crn. 

4°.  This  constant  descent  of  water  through  the  soil  causes  a  similar 
.  constant  descent  of  fresh  air  through  its  pores,  from  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  the  drains.  When  the  rain  falls,  it  enters  the  soil  and  more  or 
less  completely  displaces  the  air  which  is  contained  within  its  pores. 
This  air  either  descends  to  the  drains  or  rises  into  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  rain  ceases,  the  water,  as  it  sinks,  again  leaves  the  pores  of 
(he  upper  soil  open,  and  fresh  air  consequently  follows.  It  is  in  fact 
sucked  in  after  the  water,  as  the  latter  gradually  passes  down  to  the 
il  rains.  Thus,  where  a  good  drainage  exists,  not  only  is  the  land  re- 
freshed by  every  shower  that  falls — not  only  does  it  derive  from  the 
rains  those  important  substances  which  occasionally,  at  least,  are  brought 
down  by  them  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
lost  where  the  waters  must  flow  over  the  surface — but  it  is  supplied  also 
with  renewed  accessions  of  fresh  air,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
so  valuable  in  promoting  the  healthy  growth  of  all  our  cultivated  crops. 

5°.  But  otlier  consequences  of  great  practical  importance  follow  from 
these  imraednte  effects.  When  thus  readily  freed  from  the  constant 
presence  of  water,  the  soil  gradually  becomes  drier,  sweeter,  looser,  and 
more  friable.  The  hard  lumps  of  the  stiff  clay  lands  more  or  less  dis- 
appear. They  crumble  more  freely,  offer  less  resistance  to  the  plough, 
and  are  in  consequence  more  easily  and  economically  worked.  These 
are  practical  benefits,  equivalent  to  a  change  of  soil,  which  only  the 
farmer  of  stubborn  clays  can  adequately  appreciate. 

6°.  With  the  permanent  state  of  moisttue,  the  coldness  of  many  soils 
also  rapidly  disappears.  The  backwardness  of  the  crops  in  spring,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  harvests  in  autumn,  are  less  frequently  complained 
of — for  the  drainage  in  many  localities  produces  effects  which  are  equi- 
valent to  a  change  of  climate.  "  In  consequence  of  the  drainage  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  during  the 
last  20  years,  the  crops  arrive  at  maturity  ten  or  fourteen  days  sooner 
than  they  formerly  did  ;"*  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  still  greater  extent 
m  many  other  localities. 

7°.  On  stiff  clay  lands,  well  adapted  for  wheat,  wet  weather  in  au- 
tumn not  unfrequently  retards  the  sowing  of  winter  corn — in  undrained 
lands,  often  completely  prevents  it — compelling  the  farmer  to  change  his 
system  of  cropping,  and  to  sow  some  other  grain,  if  the  weather  permit 
htm,  when  the  spring  comes  round.  An  efficient  drainage  carries  off  the 
water  so  rapidly  as  to  bring  the  lan(J  into  a  workable  state  soon  after  the 
rain  has  ceased,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  rescues  the  farmer  from 
the  fickle  dominion  of  the  uncertain  seasons.f     To  the  skilfal  and  in- 

'  Mr.  Gray,  in  the  Prize  Eaaays  3f  thu  Highland  and  AgricuUuTol  Society^  II.,  p  171 
This  opinion  was  given  in  1830,  since  u(hich  time  many  other  extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  in  ttiat  part  ofthe  island. 

t  "Formerly,"  gays  Mr.  Wilson,  or  Cnmledge,  in  his  account  of  the  drainafie  of  a  farm 
in  Berwickshire,  "this  part  of  Ihf  farm  was  so  wet,  that — though  better  adapted  for  wheal 
turn  any  other  crop — the  season  fo^  sowiiig  was  frequently  ;8t,  and  atler  an  expehslve  fal 
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telligent  farmer,  who  applies  every  available  means- to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  his  art,  the  promise  even  in  our  age  and  country  is  sure 
— "that  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  never  fail." 

8°.  But  on  lands  of  every  kind  this  removal  of  the  superfluous  vvafei 
is  productive  of  another  practical  beneSt.  In  its  consequences  it  is  equi- 
valent to  an  actual  deepening  of  the  soil. 

When  land  on  which  the  surface  water  is  in  the  habit  of  resting,  be- 
comes dry  enough  to  admit  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  it  is  still 
found  to  be  wet  beneath,  and  the  waters,  even  in  dry  seasons,  not  unfre- 
queutly  remain  where  the  roots  of  the  crops  would  oiherwise  be  inclined 
10  come.  Or,  if  the  surface  soil  permit  a  ready  passage  to  the  rains,  and 
waters  linger  only  in  the  moist  subsoil,  still — though  the  I'armer  may 
not  be  delayed  in  his  labours — the  subsoil  repels  the  approach  of  the 
roots  of  his  grain,  and  compels  them  to  seek  their  nourishment  from  the 
surface  soil  only.  But  remove  ihe  waters,  and  the  soil  becomes  dry  to 
a  greater  depth.  The  air  penetrates  and  diffuses  itself  wherever  the 
waters  have  been.  The  roots  now  freely  and  safely  descend  into  the 
almost  virgin  soil  beneath.  And  not  only  have  they  a  larger  space 
through  which  to  send  their  fibres  in  search  of  food,  but  in  this  hiiherto 
ungenial  soil  they  find  a  store  of  substances-^but  sparingly  present,  it  may 
be,  in  the  soil  above — which  the  long-continued  washing  of  the  rains, 
or  the  demands  of  frequent  crops,  may  have  removed,  but  which  may 
ijave  be?n  all  the  time  accumulating  in  the  subsoil,  into  ■nhich  the 
roots  of  cultivated  plants  could  rarely  with  safety  descend.  It  is  not 
wonderful  then  that  the  economical  effects  of  draining  should  be  found 
by  practical  men  to  be  not  only  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
out  a  considerably  augmented  produce  also  both  in  corn  and  grass ;  or 
that  this  increased  produce  should  alone  be  found  sufficient  to  repay  the 
entire  cost  of  thorough-draining  in  two  or  three  years. 

An  obvious  practical  suggestion  arises  out  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  The  deeper  the  drains,  provided  the  water  have  still  a  ready  escape, 
the  greater  the  depth  of  soil  which  is  rendered  available  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetable  nutrition.  Deep-rooLcd  plants,  such  as  lucerne,  often  fail, 
even  in  moderately  deep  soils,  because  an  excess  of  water  or  the 
presence  of  some  noxious  ingredient  which  deep  drains  would  remove, 
prevents  their  natural  descent  in  search  of  food.  Even  plants,  which, 
like  that  of  wheal  or  clover,  do  not  usually  send  down  their  roots  so  far, 
will  yet,  where  the  subsoil  is  sound  and  dry,  extend  their  fibres  for  three 
or  more  feet  in  depth,  in  quest  of  more  abundant  rourishraent. 

Not  only,  then,  do  deep  drains  permit  the  vise  of  the  subsoil  plough 
without  the  chance  if  injury, — not  only  are  they  less  liable  to  be  choked 
up  by  the  accumulated  roots  of  plants  which  naturally  make  their  way 
into  ihem  in  search  of  water, — but  they  also  increase  the  value  and  per- 
manent fertility  of  the  land,  by  increasing  its  available  depth.  In  other 
words,  that  kind  of  drainage  which  is  most  efficiently  performed,  with  a 
regard  to  the  greatest  number  of  contingencies,  will  not  only  he  the  most 
permanent,  but  will  also  be  followed  by  the  greatest  number  of  economi- 
cal advantages. 

lowing  and  limping,  it  was  sown  wilh  oats  in  spring,  of  which  it  always  produced  very  poor 
crops.  It  is  now  so  dry  as  to  grow  very  good  crops  of  turnip  or  rape,  and  except  in  two 
insraiires,  I  have  always  sewn  my  wheat  in  capital  order." — Frize  Essays  of  tlte  Vigbiand 
and  Agricultural  Society,  I ,  p.  ^^ 
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9°.  Nor  flo  the  immediate  and  practical  benefits  of  draining  end  with 
,he  attainment  of  ihese  beneficial  results.  It  is  not  till  the  land  is  ren- 
dered dry  ihal  tlie  skilful  and  enterprising  farmer  has  a  fair  field  on 
wliioh  to  expend  his  exertions.  In  wet  soils,  bones,  wood-ashes,  rape- 
dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  artificial  manures,  are  almost  thrown 
away.  Even  lime  exhibits  but  one-half  of  its  fertilizing  virtue,  where 
wafer  is  allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  soil.  Give  him  dry  fields  to  work 
ipon,  and  the  well-instructed  agriculturist  can  bring  all  the  resources, 
as  well  of  modern  science  as  of  old  experience,  to  hear  upon  them,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  The  disappointments  which  tlie  liolder  of  un- 
drained  lands  so  often  meets  with,  he  will  less  frequently  experience. 
An  adecjuate  return  will'  generally  be  obtained  for  his  expenditure  ia 
manuring  and  otherwise  improving  his  soil,  and  he  will  thus  be  encour- 
aged to  proceed  in  devoting  his  capital  to  the  permanent  amelioration  of 
his  farm — not  less  for  his  own  than  for  his  landlord's  benefi*. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  draining  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  im- 
provements, or  rather  it  is  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  numerous  im 
proveraents  of  which  the  soil  of  islands  is  susceptible — which  improve 
ments  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  attempt,  until  an  efficient  system 
of  drainage  is  established.  And  when  we  consider  how  great  a  national 
benefit  th's  mere  preparatory  measure  alone  is  fitted  directly  to  confer 
upon  the  country,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  every  good 
citizen  ought  to  exercise  his  influence  in  endeavouring,  in  his  own  district, 
more  or  less  rapidly  to  promote  it.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  drain- 
age of  those  lands  only,  which  are  at  present  in  arable  culture  (10  mil- 
lions of  acres),  would  at  once  increase  their  produce  by  10  millions  of 
quarters  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  now  grown  upon  them  ; — and  that 
a  similar  drainage  of  the  uncultivated  lands  (15  millions  of  acres) 
would  yield  a  further  increased  produce  of  lioice  as  much  more.  This 
increase  of  30  millions  of  quarters  is  ei|ual  to  nearly  one-half  of  our  pre- 
sent consumption*  o^  all  kinds  of  graiu^so  that  were  it  possible  to  effect 
at  once  this  general  drainage,  a^arge  superfluity  of  corn  would  be  raised 
from  the  British  soil. 

This  general  drainage,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  effected  in  any 
given  time.  The  individual  resources  of  the  land-owners  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expense,!  ^iid  such  calculations  as  the  above  are  use- 
ful, rnaitily,  in  stimulating  the  exertions  of  those  wi  o  have  capital  to 
spare,  or  such  an  excess  of  income  as  can  permit  them  to  invest  an  an- 
nual portion  permanently!  in  the  sod. 

10°.  He  who  drains  and  thus  improves  his  own  land,  confers  a 
benefit  upon  his  neighbours  also.     In  the  vicinity  of  wet  and  boggy 

■  65  milliona  of  qnartprs.  See  an  excellent  paper  on  this  stibject  in  the  Quarterly  Agri- 
ew//Mra/ i/jurna/,  xii ,  p.  sort,  by  Mr.  Du'lgeoti,  of  Spyelaw,  in  Riixburghshir'*.  a  county  in 
wliich  tlie  practical  benefits  of  draining  have  been  extensiveiy  experienced,  and  are  tberefoie 
well  understood. 

t  To  drain  tiSmiilionsof  acres,  at  £6  an  acre,  would  coat  150  millions  sterling,  a  sum  equal, 
probably,  to  the  whole  capital  at  present  invested  in/arminff  ihe  land. 

t  By  an  pffii;ient  drainaire  tiie  soil  is  permanent/)/  benefitted^  hut  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
miiney  it  co^ifs  \^ permanently  investedor  buried  in  the  suit  If  the  cost  be  repaid  by  the 
increase  ofproflucp,  in  three  years,  the  money  is  nut  invested,  it  is  only  tent  for  this  period 
to  ihe  soiL  '' !  ilrHin  so  many  acres  every  year,"  said  the  holfler  of  a  large  Berwickshire 
farm  to  me,  "and  I  fiw\  mysf^lf  always  repaid  by  Ihe  end  of  the  third  sea*!on  If  1  have 
Bpure  capital  enough,  therefftre.  to  go  on  for  three  years,  I  can  gradually  drain  any  extent  of 
luid,  by  the  re^vealed  use  o[  the  same  sum  jf  money." 
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lands  the  hopes  of  die  industrious  farnioi  are  often  disappointed.  Mists 
are  frequent  and  rains  more  abundant  on  the  edges  of  the  moor,  and 
mill-dews  retard  the  maturity,  and  often  seriously  injure  the  f-ops.  Of 
undrainjd  land,  in  general,  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent,  and  the 
presence  of  one  unimproved  properly  in  the  centre  of  an  enteiprismg 
district,  may  long  withhold  from  the  adjoining  farms  that  full  measure 
of  benefit  which  "the  money  and  skill  expended  upon  them  would  in 
other  circumstances  have  immediately  secured. 

So  true  is  it  in  regard  to  every  new  exercise  of  human  skill  and  in 
every  walk  of  life,  that  we  are  all  mutually  dependent,  every  one  upon 
every  other ;  and  that  the  kindly  co-operation  of  all  can  alone  secure 
that  ample  return  of  good,  which  the  culture  either  of  the  dead  earflj 
'It  of  the  living  intellect  appears  willing,  and  we  may  hope  is  ultimately 
destined,  to  confer  upon  our  entire  race. 

11°.  I  would  not  here  willingly  neglect  to  call  your  attention  lo  a 
higher  benefit  still,  which  the  skilful  drainage  of  an  extensive  district  is 
fitted  to  confer  upon  its  whole  population.  Not  only  is  this  drainage 
equivalent,  as  above  stated,  to  a  change  ot  climate  in  reference  to  the 
•growth  and  ripening  of  plants,  but  ii  is  so  also  in  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral lieatlh  of  the  people,  and  to  the  number  and  kind  of^the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  observed  to  be  exposed. 

I  may  quote  in  illustration  of  this  fact  the  interesting  observations  of 
Dr.  Wilson  on  the  comparative  state  of  health  of  the  labouring  poptila- 
tion  in  the  district  of  Kelso  during  the  last  two  periods  of  leu  years.  In 
his  excellent  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture, (volume  xii.,  p.  317),  he  has  shown  that  fever  and  ague,  which 
formed  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  population  during  the 
former  ten  years,  have  almost  wholly  disappeared  during  the  latter  ten, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  extension  of  an  etBcient  drainage  through- 
out the  country  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fatality  of  disease,  or  the 
comparative  number  of  deaths  from  every  hundred  cases  of  serious  ail- 
ment, has  diminished  in  proportion  of  4'fi  to  2-59.  Such  beneficial  re- 
sults, though  not  immediately  sought  for  by  the  practical  farmer,  yet 
are  the  inevitable  conse(|uence  of  his  successful  exertions.  Apart,  there- 
fore, from  mere  considerations  of  pecuniary  profit,  a  desire  to  promote 
the  general  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  district 
may  fairly  influence  the  possessors  of  land  to  promote  this  method  of 
ameliorating  the  soil  ;  while  the  whole  people,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
whatever  class,  ought  "gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  those  im- 
provements which  at  once  luuder  our  homes  more  salubrious  and  out 
fields  more  frui  .'ul." 


The  practical  benefits  of  draining,  therefore,  may  be  stated  generally 
as  follows : — 

A.  It  is  equivalent  not  only  to  a  change  of  soil,  but  also  to  a  change 
of  climate,  both  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  to  the  health 
of  the  population. 

B.  It  is  e(]uivalent  also  to  a  deepening  of  the  soil,  both  by  removing 
the  water  and  by  allowing  those  noxious  ingredients  Jo  be  washed  ou» 
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of  the  subsoil  which  had  previously  prevented  the  roots  from  descend- 
mg. 

C.  ] .  is  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  many  other  means  of  improve- 
ment which  may  be  applied  to  the  land. 

You  will  now  be  able  to  perceive  in  what  way  it  is  possible  that 
even  light  and  sandy  soils,  or  such  as  lie  on  a  sloping  surface,  may  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  draining.  Where  no  open  outlet  exists  under  a 
loamy  or  sandy  surface  soil,  any  noxious  matters  that  either  sink  from 
above,  or  ooze  up  from  beneath,  will  long  remain  in  the  subsoil,  and 
render  it  more  or  less  unwholesome  to  valuable  cultivated  plants.  But 
let  such  an  outlet  be  made  by  the  establishment  of  drains,  and  that 
which  rises  from  beneath  will  be  arrested,  while  that  which  descends 
from  above  will  escape.  The  rain-waters  passing  through  will  wash 
the  whole  soil  also  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  drains,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric air  will  accompany  or  follow  them. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  lands  which  possess  so  great  a  natural 
inclination  as  to  allow  the  surface  water  readily  to  flow  away.  Such  a 
sloping  surface  does  not  necessarily  dry  the  subsoil,  free  it  from  noxious 
substances,  or  permit  the  constant  access  of  the  air.  Small  feeders  of 
water  occasionaljy  make  their  way  near  to  the  surface,  and  linger  long 
in  the  subsoil  before  they  make  their  escape.  This  is  in  itself  an  evil; 
Init  when  such  springs  are  impregnated  with  iron  the  evil  is  greatly 
augmented,  and  from  such  a  cause  alone  a  iriore  or  less  perfect  barren- 
ness not  unfrequently  ensues.  To  bring  such  lands  by  degrees  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  a  mere  outlet  beneath  is  often  alone  sufficient. 

It  is  to  this  lingering  of  unwholesome  waters  beneath,  that  the  origin- 
of  many  of  our  moor-lands,  especially  on  higher  grounds,  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed.  A  calcareous  or  n  ferruginous  spring  sends  up 
its  waters  into  the  subsoil.  The  slow  access  of  air  from  above,  or  it 
may  be  the  escape  of  air  from  water  itself,  causes  i  more  or  less  ochrey 
deposit,*  which  adheres  to  aiid  gradually  cements  (he  stents  or  earthy 
particles,  among  which  the  water,  is  lodged.  Thus  a  layer  of  solid 
stone  is  gradually  formed — the  moor-land  pan  of  many  districts — which 
neither  allows  the  roots  of  plants  to  descend  nor  the  surface  water  to  es- 
cape. Hopeless  barrenness,  therefore,  slowly  ensues.  Coarse  gra.sses, 
mosses,  and  heath,  grov/  and  accumulate  upon  soils  not  originally  in- 
clined 10  nourish  them,  and  by  which  a  better  herbage  had  pre\iously 
been  long  sustained.  Of  such  lands  many  tracts  have  been  reclaimed 
by  breaking  up  this  moor-land  pavement,  but  such  an  improvement, 
unless  preceded  by  a  skilful  drainage,  can  only  be  temporary.  The 
same  natural  process  will  again  begin,  and  the  same  result  will  follow, 
unless  an  outlet  be  provided  for  the  waters  from  whit  h  the  petrifying^ 
deposit  proceeds. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  where  a  ready  passage  and 
esca|']e  for.  the  water  is  provided  by  an  efficient  drainage,  and  especially 
in  light  and  porous  soils,  the  saline  and  other  soluble  substances  they 

'  If  (he  water  contain  SM?p/itt/e  of  iron,  the  air  from  above  will  impart  to  its  iron  an  ad- 
tlitionai  quantity  of  oxygpn,  and  cause  a  portion  of  it  to  fall  in  the  slate  o(  puToxide.  If  the 
iron  or  lime  be  present  in  the  state  of  fiicarbonate,  the  esL-ape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
water  will  cause  a  deposit  of  carbonale  of  iron  or  of  lime.  Any  of  itiese  cleposils  wiV. 
cement  the  earthy  or  stony  particles  together.  Iron,  however,  is  sometimes  hel  i  in  eolu- 
tion  by  an  organic  acid  icrenic),  which  becomes  insoluble,  and  falls  along  will  Tee  iroa 
when  the  latter  has  absorbed  more  o.Yygen  from  the  atmosphere. 
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contain  will  be  liable,  in  periods  of  heavy  rain,  lo  be  more  oi  'ess  com- 
(jietely  washed  out  and  tarried  otf  by  the  water  that  triclilcs  through 
them.  While,  therefore,  the  estabUshment  of  drains  on  all  soils  may 
adapt  and  prepare  thera  for  further  improvements,  and  may  make  them 
more  grateful  for  every  labour  or  attention  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
them — yet  after  drainn^e  they  must  be  more  liberally  dealt  with  than 
before,  if  the  increased  fertility  they  at  first  exhibit  is  to  be  permanently 
maintained  or  increased. 

§3.   Of  the  theory  of  Springs. 

In  the  general  drainage  of  the  land  a  double  object  is  sought  (o  be  at- 
tained, in  very  rainy  districts,  the  first  T-ish  of  liie  farmer  is  to  carry 
iir  the  surface  water  from  his  fields — but  where  less  rain  falls,  iliat 
which  ascends  from  beneath  in  springs,  attracts  at  least  an  equal  share 
of  ihe  husbandman's  regard.  In  draining,  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  this  latier  source  of  superfluous  moisture,  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
theory  of  springs,  as  indicated  by  an  examination  of  certain  geological 
phenomena,  is  of  the  greatest  possible  service  lo  the  practical  man,  in 
pointing  uut  the  sources  from  which  the  water  that  injures  his  land  pro- 
ceeds, as  well  as  the  lines  along  which  it  may  be  most  efficiently  and 
most  economically  carried  off. 

1°.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
partly  escapes  into  the  rivers,  and  partly  sinks  into  the  earth.  This 
latter  portion  descends  through  the  covering  of  soil  and  other  loose  ma- 
terials till  it  reaches  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  If  these  rocks  are 
porous,  like  many  sand-stones,  or  are  traversed  by  cracks  and  vertical 
fissures,  as  many  sand-stones  and  lime-siones  are,  it  descends  throui^h 
them  also  till  it  reaches  a  bed,  such  as  one  of  indurated  clay,  soclose  and 
compact  as  to  resist  its  further  passage.  By  this  impervious  bed  (he  wa- 
ter is  arrested,  and  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  spread  jtself  laterally,  and 
gradually  to  accumulate  in  the  beds  that  lie  above  it.     Thus,  if  the 


outline  from  A  to  C  in  the  annexed  diagram  represent  the  surface  of  an 
imdulating  country.  «  which  the  subjacent  rocks  (1,  2,  3,  4)  are  covered 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  loose  materials,  the  rain  which  falls  from 
A  to  B  will  sink  more  or  15ss  rapidly  to  the  bod  (1),  and,  if  this  be  im- 
permeable to  water,  will  rest  there,  or  will  slowly  drain  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  B  anil  C  along  the  incUned  surface  of  the  rock.  But  if  (1) 
be  porous,  it  will  sink  through  it  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  (9),  and 
through  this  also,  if  permeable,  to  (3)  or  (4),  until  it  reaches  the  stratum 
ihrough  which  it  cannot  pass.  On  the  surface  of  this  latter  bed,  or 
runong  the  rocks  above  it,  the  water  will  accumulate  until,  flowing 
downwards  towards  C,  it  is  enabled  either  to  sink  among  the  deeper 
rocks  or  to  make  its  escape  again  to  the  surface. 

Bat  if  the  rocks  beneath,  as  is  shown  in  the  same  diagram  from  E  to 
F,  be  traversed  by  vertical  fissures  passing  through  two  or  more,  or,  like 
the  one  represented  from  B  to  E,  througi  a  great  number  of  beds,  the 
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water  that  falls  on  ihe  surface  will  readily  find  a  passage  downwards  to 
a.  considerable  depth,  and  to  the  same  cracks  the  water  that  lodges 
among  the  un  fissured  rocks  from  I)  to  E  will  also  gradually  make  its  way. 

The  practical  effects  of  these  several  conditions  on  the  drainage  of  a  . 
country  are  very  obvious.  If  the  stratum  (1)  be  impervious  to  water, 
the  suiface  from  A  to  B  may  be  full  of  water,  and  may  urgently  de- 
mand the  introduction  of  drains,  whereas  if  (1)  and  (2)  be  porouS,  the 
surface  waier  will  gradually  sink,  and  the  apparent  necessity  for  artifi- 
cial drainage  will  bpcome  much  less  striking.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
where  the  rocks  are  filled  with  frequent  cracks,  as  from  B  to  C,  the 
surface  water  may  descend  and  disappear  so  rapidly,  as  to  render 
useless  the  sinking  of  wells — and,  as  in  dry  summers,  greatly  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  crops,  or  even  seriously  to  injure  the  produce  of  the 
harvest.  Tn  such  a  fissured  state  are  the  magnesian  lime-stone  rocks  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham — and  such  is  the  consequent  scar- 
city of  water,  on  some  farms,  that  when,  in  long  drougljfs,  the  supply 
preserved  in  artificial  tanks  begins  to  fail,  the  cattle  must  be  driven  to 
water  sometimes  for  miles,  to  the  nearest  living  brook. 

2°.  But  water  often  finds  its  way  to  greater  depths  without  passing 
through  the  superior  strata,  and  even  where  they  are  absolutely  impervi 
oils  to  the  rains  that  fall  upon  them.     Thus  along  the  country  from  A  to 
B.  and  especially  towards  A,  the  surface  soil  rests  upon  the  upper  edges 


of  the  strata.  Suppose  now  the  beds  [,  2,  3,  to  be  impervious  to  water-, 
the  rain  that  falls  wherever  these  rocks  lie  immediately  beneath  the  sur- 
face will  either  remain  stagnant,  or  will  flow  oti'by  some  natural  drain- 
age. Thus  from  the  highest  point  C  in  the  above  diagratn,  the  water 
will  descend  on  either  hand  towards  a  and  b.  At  b  it  may  remain  stag- 
nant, for  it  cannot  descend  through  the  bed  (2),  which  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hollow  c,  in  which  other  por- 
tions of  the  water  will  rest.  All  this  tract  of  country,  therefore,  will  be 
more  or  less  cold,  wet,  and  consequently  unproductive.  But  let  the  bed 
(4),  the  edge  {or  outcrop)  of  which  forms  the  surface  at  a,  be  porous  or 
fiermeable,  then  the  water  which  falls  upon  that  spot  or  which  descends 
from  the  higher  grounds  about  C  and  A,  wil  i»adily  sink  and  drain  off, 
descending  from  a  towards  c?  along  the  incliued  bed  till  it  finds  an  outlet 
'n  the  latter  direction. 

Thus  it  may  readily  happen  that  a  naturally  dry  and  fertilo  valley,  as 
at  a,  may  exist  at  no  great  distance  from  others,  b  and  c,  which  are 
marshy  and  insalubrious,  and  in  which  artificial  drainage  alone  can  de- 
velope  the  agricultural  capabihties  of  the  soil.  It  appears  also  that, 
though  in  any  district  the  rocks  which  lie  immediaiely  beneath  the  sur- 
face may  contain  no  water,  and  may  allow  none  to  pass  throiign  them, 
?'et  that  other  beds,  perhaps  at  a  greatdepth  beneath,  may  contain  much. 
t  is,  in  fact,  this  accumulation  of  vater  beneath  impervious  beds  thai 
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gives  nse  to  so  many  natural  springs,  and  enables  js  by  artificial  wellg 
to  bring  water  to  the  surface— often  where  ihe  land  would  otherwise  be 
wholly  uninhabitable. 
.  3°.  Thus  .in  undulating  countries,  where  hUl-sides  frequently  pre- 
sent themselves,  or  valleys  are  scooped  out  amon^  the  rocks,  as  in  the 
following  wood-cut,  the  water  that  has  fallen  over  the  high  grounds  to 


wards  A,  and  has  entered  as  above  described,  or  has  sunk  down  to  the 
several  strata  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  will  find  a  ready  outlet  along  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  and  will  give  rise  to  springs  at  a,  5,  c,  or  d,  according  as  the  wa- 
ter has  lodged  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  beds.  These  springs  will 
fill  the.  surface  soil  with  wgier,  which  will  also  descend  into  the  botiom  of 
die  valley,  and,  if  no  sutBcient  outlet  be  provided  for  it,  will,  according 
to  its  quantity,  give  rise  to  a  lake,  a  bog,  or  a  morass.  On  the  slope  to- 
wards B  the  same  springs  are  not  to  be  expected,  since  the  rains  which 
sink  through  the  surface  on  this  side  of  the  valley,  and  lodge  in  the  po- 
rous rocks  beneath,  will,  by  the  inclination  of  the  bed.s,  be  drawn  oflT  in 
the  opposite  direction,  till  a  second  valley  or  some  other  available  outlet, 
present  itself  for  their  escape.  This  explains  why  the  land  on  one  side 
of  a  valle)-  or  of  a  hill  is  often  much  drier  than  on  the  other,  and  why, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  improver's  skill,  an  apparently  more  fertile 
soil  may  exist,  aud  better  crops  be  reaped. 

4°.  Again,  such  an  outlet  for  the  waters  that  rest  among  inclined  strata 
is  not  unfrequently  afforded,  without  the  intervention  of  valleys,  and 
even  in  level  or  hilly  countries,  by  the  existence  of  slips  or  faults  in  the 
rocks  beneath.     Such  a  slip  or  shifting  of  the  beds  is  represented  in  the  , 


annexed  diagram,  in  which  B  D  is  a  crack,  along  which  the  strata  from 
B  to  C  appear  to  have  slipped  downwards,  so  that  the  thin  bed  (2j.  lot 
example,  which  terminates  at  6  on  the  one  side  of  the  crack,  begins  ninin 
at  a  lower  level  c  on  the  other  side,  and  so  with  the  other  beds  iliat  lie 
above  aud  below  it.  None  of  them  is  exactly  continuous  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  slip.  From  such  cracks  or  faults  in  the  beds,  springs  of 
water  often  rise  to  the  surface,  even  on  hill  tops,  as  at  B,  and  they  may 
be  thus  thrown  or  forced  out  from  either  of  two  causes — 

1.  These  slips  are  often  of  considerable  width,  and  are  usually  found 
to  be  filled  with  impervious  clay.  This  is  the  case  at  least  among  the 
coal  measures,  which  have  been  the  most  extensively  explored.  Tha 
effect  of  this  wall  of  clav  is  to  dam  back  at  B  D  the  water  which  da 
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scenes  along  the  inclined  beds  towards  C  from  the  country  beyond  A, 
and  thus  to  arrest  its  further  progress.  But  the  pressure  of  the  water 
behind  forces  that  which  hag  reached  the  fault  B  D  to  seek  a  way  up- 
wards, and,  as  spaces  nt)t  uufrequently  exist  between  the  wall  of  clay 
and  the  rocks  between  which  it  stands,  the  water  finds  a  more  or  less 
ready  outlet  at  the  surface  B,  and  either  gushes  forth  as  a  living  and 
welcome  spring,  or  oozes  out  unseen  among  the  soil,  rendering  it  cold, 
■vet,  and  unproductive.  Thus  from  6  the  water  accumulated  in  the  bed 
^2)  may  rise  to  the  surface,  or  from/that  which  exists  in  (4),  or  from 
any  other  bed  in  which  vVater  exists,  and  from  almost  any  depth. 

2.  But  even  where  no  such  wall  of  clay  exists,  the  waters  may  still 
find  their  way  to  the  surface  along  lines  of  fault,-  and  from  great  depths. 
Thus  suppose  the  thin  bed  (2)  to  be  full  of  water,  and  that  it  is  covered 
ay  an  impervious  bed  (1),  then  the  water  which  tends  downwards  from 
a  to  6  will  be  arrested  at  the  fault,  and  dammed  back  by  the  impervious 
extreiriity  of  (I)  against  which  it  now  rests.  If  an  outlet  can  be  found, 
a  will  therefore  rise  towards  the  surface.  And  as  the  rocks  incline  up- 
wards in  the  direction  of  A,  the  pressure  from  behind  may  easily  cause 
the  water  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  B,  and  to  gush  out  in  a 
more  or  less  copious  spring. 

5°.  Where  no  natural  outlets  of  the  kind  above  described  exist  in^a 
district,  there  may  be  a  great  scarcity  of  water  on  the  surface,  while 
abundance,  as  we  have  already  seen  (2°),  may  exist  in  the  rocks  be- 
neath, ready  and  willing  to  rise  if  a  passage'be  opened  for  it.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  site  of  the  city  of  London,  represented  below  : — 


St.  Alban'8. 


Hampstead. 


London.  Thames.    Sydenham. 


SECTION  ACROSS  THE  LONDON  BASIN  FROM  ST.   ALBAN'S  TO    KNOCKHOLT. 

iBitckland's  Bridffewater  Treatise,  plate  69.) 
1.  Marine  Sand.     S.  London  Clay  (almost   impermeable).    3.  Plastic  Clayand  Sand. 
4.  Chalk,  both  full  of  water. 


The  rain-water  which  falls  between  a  and  A  on  the  one  hand,  and 
upon  the  plastic  clay  and  chalk  between  d  and  B  on  the  other,  sinks  into 
these  two  beds  and  rests  in  them  till  it  finds  an  escape.  It  cannot  rise 
through  the  great  thickness  of  impervious  clay  on  which  London  and  its 
neighborhood  stands,  unless  where  wells  are  simk,  as  above  represented 
at  a,  b,  c,  d,  either  into  the  plastic  clay  (3),  or  into  the  chalk  (4),  when 
the  water  ascends  copiously  till  it  reaches  the  general  level  of  the  country 
about  St.  Alban's,  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin  where  the  permeable  beds 
form  the  surface.  Hence  in  the  vale  of  the  Thames  at  6,  it  rises  above 
■the  surface,  and  forms  a  living  spring,  while  at  other  places,  as  at  a,  c,  d, 
it  has  still  to  be  pumped  up  from  a  greater  or  less  depth.*     It  is  the  ex- 

'  In  January  1840,  there  were  stated  to  be  in  the  London  clay  upwards  of  200  such  wells, 
at  which  174  were  in  Londoq,  and  of  which  lat'«r  30  talcea  together  were  Icnown  to  yield  SI) 
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istence  of  water  beneath  the  surface  where  the  soils  rest  on  impermea 
ble  beds,  and  the  known  tendency  of  these  waters  to  rise  when  a  boring 
IS  sunk  to  them,  that  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Artesian* 
wells,  so  frequently  executed,  and  with  so  much  success,  in  recent  times. 
There  is  probably  no  geological  fact  that  promises  hereafter  to  be  of  more 
practical  value  to  mankind,  when  good  government  and  the  arts  of  peace 
shall  obtain  a  permanent  resting-place  in  those  countries  where,  without 
■x-rigation,  the  soil  reraians  hopelessly  barren.  Wherever  a  living. spring 
bursts  out  ill  the  sands  of  Arabia,  in  the  African  deserts,  or  in  the  parched 
plains  of  South  America,  an  island  of  perennial  verdure  delights  the  eye 
of  the  weary  traveller,  and  wherever  in  such  countries  the  labour  of  man 
has  been  expended  in  digging  wells,  and  in  raising  water  from  them  for 
artificial  irrigation,  the  same  beauty  and  fertility  always  appear.  It 
has  recently  been  found  that  the  oases  of  Thebes  and  Garba,  in  Upper 
h;gyj,t,  where  the  blown  sands  now  hold  a  scarcely  disputed  dominion, 
are  almost  riddled  with  wells  sunk  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ^ut  for  the 
greater  part  long  since  filled  up.  The  re-opening  of  such  weiis  might 
restore  to  these  regions  their  long-lost  fertility,  as  the  sinking  of  new 
ones  by  our  easier  and  more  economical  methods  might  reclaim  many 
other  wide  tracts,  and  convert  them  to  the  use  of  man.  In  contemplating 
what  man  may  do,  when  his  angry  passions  and  his  prejudices  do  no! 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  his  natural  dominion  over  dead  matter,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that,  guided  by  such  indications  of  natural 
science,  human  industry  may  hereafter,  by  slow  degrees,  re-establish  its 
power  in  long-deserted  regions  of  country,  spreading  abundance  over  the 
broad  wilderness,  staying  the  Arab's  wandering  foot,  and  fixing  his 
household  in  a  permanent  and  plenteous  home. 

6°.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  clay 
overspread  the  rocks  of  a  country,  and  act  in  arresting  or  in  throwing  out 
the  surface  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid  strata  beneath.     Thus 


under  the  surface  A  B  here  represented,  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  clay 
overspread  the  inclined  beds  of  rock,  and  alone  affect  not  only  the  qual- 
ity but  the  state  of  dryness  also  of  the  soil. 

The  rain  which  falls  on  the  upper  bed  of  sand  will  sink  no  further 
than  the  first  bed  of  clay,  and  will  appear  as  a  spring,  or  will  form  a 
wet  band  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  a.  That  which  falls  or  exists  in 
the  second  bed  of  sand  will  in  like  manner   ome  to  day  at  6,  c,  and  d,  e, 

millions  of  gallons  weekly.  This  number  of  wells  has  since  been  increased,  and  is  still 
increasing.  The  borings  are  generally  carried  down  into  the  chalk,  because  the  water  which 
ascends  from  the  plastic  clay  lias  been  found  to  bring  with  it  much  sand,  which  botli  ob- 
structs the  pipea  and  is  injurious  to  the  pumps. 

*  So  called  from  the  district  of  Jr/ow,  in  France,  in  which  it  waa  foznf  rly  sappormi  Uirl 
snch  boriags  bad  beon  longest  or  most  extensively  practised. 
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filling  the  two  vallies  niori!  or  less  %s'jth  water,  and  forming  wet  Iractsof 
country  resting  upon  a  lower  bed  of  impervious  clay. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  rf 
draining  a  piece  of  land,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  determine 
not  only  the  immediate  natural  source  of  the  water  we  are  desirous  lore- 
move,  but  also  the  probable  quantity  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  ofT, 
and  the  permanence  of  the  supply.  Jt  is  well  known,  for  example,  thai 
in  many  spots,  when  the  accumulated  waters  are  once  carried  off',  there 
remains  only  a  small  and  probably  intermitting  supply,  for  which  at 
outlet  is  afterwards  to  be  left  and  kept  open  ;  while  in  other  localities  a 
constant  stream  of  water  is  seen  to  pass  along  the  drains.  In  connection 
with  tliis  point  it  is  of  consequence  to  make  out  whether  the  water  i« 
thrown  out  by  surface  clays,  as  in  this  latter  diagram,  or  flows  from 
among  the  solid  rocks  at  a  greater  or  less  depth — as  shown  in  the  prece- 
ding wood-cuts.  That  which  is  thrown  out  by  beds  of  clay  is  in  most 
cases  derived  only  from  the  rains  that  fall,  and  is,  therefore,  liable  to  in- 
termit, to  cease  altogether,  or  to  become  more  copious,  according  as  the 
season  is  dry  or  otherwise  ;  while  that  which  escapes  from  a  bed  of  rock, 
being  independent  of  the  seasons,  will  seldom  vary  in  quantity.  Thus 
it  happens  that  where  surface  water  only  stagnates  in  the  soil  of  a  district, 
a  warm,  dry,  and  long  continued  summer  may  cause  it  to  yield  a  crop 
of  unusual  excellence,  while  other  soils  fed  by  springs  from  beneath  may, 
even  in  such  seasons,  still  retain  moisture  enough  to  render  them  unfit  to 
rear  and  ripen  a  profitable  crop  of  corn. 

7°.  There  remains  one  other  interesting  principle  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  I  must  briefly  explain  to  you.     Let  C  and  D  in  the  ac- 
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2ompanying  wood-cut  be  two  impervious  beds  through  which  the  water 
Hnds  no  escape,  and  from  which  the  rains  pass  off" only  by  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  ground,  and  let  E  be  a  porous  bed  from  which  the  water 
finds  a  ready  escape  somewhere  towards  the  right.  Then  if  a  boring 
be  sunk  through  C  and  D  in  any  part  of  this  tract  of  country,  the  wa- 
ter will  descend,  and  will  be  absorbed  by  the  bed  E.  Such  dry,  porous 
or  absorbent  beds  exist  in  many  localities,  and  the  skilful  drainer  may 
occasionallv  avail  himself  of  their  aid  it.  easily  and  effectually  freeing 
land  from  water,  which  could  not  without  great  cost  be  permanently 
drained  by  any  other  method.  Where  water  collects  on  a  surface  rest- 
ing upon  chalk,  or  upon  the  loose  sands  beneath  it,  this  method  of  boring 
is  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  some  of  oursctithem  counties.  One  dan- 
ger, however,  is  to  be  guarded  against  in  try.ng  this  method,  that  the 
bore-rod,  namely,  may  enter  a  bed  which  is  full  of  water,  and  from 
which,  as  in  Artesian  wells,  it  may  readily,  and  in  considerable  quantity, 
ascend.  Such  a  boring  it  is  obvious  wp-ild  only  add  to  the  evil,  and 
might  render  necessary  a  larger  ouday  in  establishing  an  efficient  ayO' 
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tem  of  drainage  by  the  ordinary  metLDd,  thac  would  otherwise  have  been 
required.* 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  further  details  in  regard  to  the  application  c 
these  principles  to  the  practice  of  draining,  being  satisfied  that  when  ynu 
have  once  mastered  the  principles  themselves,  the  applications  wiU 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  your  own  minds  when  circumstances  re 
quire  it. 

§  4.  Of  ploughing  and  subsoiling. 

I.  Ploughing. — Apart  from  the  obvious  effect  of  ploughing  the  land, 
in  destroying  weeds  and  insects,  the  immediaie  advantage  sought  for 
by  the  farmer  .s  the  reduction  of  his  soil  to  a  state  of  minute  division. 
In  this  state  it  Lj  not  only  more  pervious  to  the  roots  of  his  corn,  but  it 
also  gives  a  more  ready  admission  to  the  air  and  to  water. 

Of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  easy  descent  and  escape  of  water 
from  the  surface,  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  306),  but  the  permeability 
of  the  soil  to  air  is  no  less  useful  Fn  developing  its  natural  powers  of  pro- 
duction. How  important  the  presence  of  the  air  is  both  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  animal  and  to  tlie  support  of  vegetable  life,  we  have  bad  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe.  By  its  oxygen  the  breathicg  of  animals  is 
sustained,  and  by  its  carbonic  acid  the  livini?  plant  is  fed.  On  tlie  earthy 
particles,  of  which  the  soil  consists  also,  the  influence  of  these  gaseous 
substances,  though  not  so  visible  and  striking,  is  of  almost  equal  conse- 
quence in  the  economy  of  nature.  Among  other  immediate  benefits 
derived  from  the  free  access  of  air  into  the  soil,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following : — 

1°.  The  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  soil  is  necessary  to  the  healthy 
germination  of  all  seeds  (page  132),  and  it  is  chiefly  because  they  are 
placed  beyond  its  reach,  that  those  of  many  plants  remain  buried  for 
years  without  signs  of  life,  though  they  freely  sprout  when  again  brought 
to  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  air.  We  have  also  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve (page  77),  that  the  ru.  *s  of  living  plants  require  a  supply  of 
oxygeu  in  order  that  they  may  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Such  a  supply  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  open 
to  permit  the  free  circulation  of  ihe  air  among  its  pores. 


"  It  somelimes  happens  that  in  sinlcing  an  old  well  deeper 
for  the  purpose  of  obrainins:  a  belter  supply  of  water,  the 
original  springs  disappear  aitosethcr.  This  is  owing  lo  ihe 
occurrence  at  this  gr-'aler  depth,  of  an  abso'bent  bed.  in 
which  the  water  disappears.  By  descending  still  further,  a 
second  supply  of  water  may  often  be  fonnri,  but  which  will 
naturaity  ascend  no  further  than  the  absoroent  bed,  by  wiiich 
the  whole  supply  will  be  drunk  up,  if  nnt  preventeif  by  the 
insertion  of  a  metal  pipe.  Advantage  is  sometimes  talsen  of 
the  linnwn  existence  of  such  absorbent  strata,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  draining,  but  also  for  remo- ing  -vaste  water  of 
various  kinds.  An  interestins  example  ufsucj  applicalion  is 
to  be  seen  at  St.  Denis,  in  the  Place  anx  Gucldres,  where  the 
water  from  the  bed/at  the  depth  of  200  feet  ascends  throuah 
the  inner  tube  a— from  anoiherbed  e,  at  ItjO  feet,  through  the 
tube  6 — while  between  it  and  the  outermost  tube,  through  tlje 
space  c,  it  is  sent  down  again  after  it  has  been  employed  in 
washing  the  square,  and  disa.9peara  in  the  absorbent  stra- 
tum it 
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2°.  In  the  presence  of  air  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter 
of  the  soil  proceeds  more  rapidly — it  is  more  speedily  resolved  into  those 
simpler  forms  of  matter,  carbonic  acid  and  water  chiefly  (page  152), 
which  are  fitted  lo  minister  to  the  growth  of  new  vegetable  races.  In 
the  absence  of  the  air  also,  not  only  does  this  decomposition  proceed 
I.  3re  slowly,  but  the  substances  immediately  produced  by  it  are  fre- 
quently unwholesome  to  the  plant,  and  therefore  fitted  to  injure,  or  ma 
terially  to  retard,  its  growth. 

3°.  When  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  more  or  less  excluded,  the  vege- 
table matter  of  the  soil  takes  this  element  from  such  of  the  earthy  sub- 
stances as  it  is  capable  of  decomposing,  and  reduces  them  to  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation.  Thus  it  converts  the  red  or  ^cr-oxide  of  iron  into 
tlie  prot-o\ide  (p.  211),  and  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  oxides 
of  manganese  (p.  213).  It  also  takes  their  oxygen  from  the  sulphates  (as 
from  gypsum),  and  converts  them  into  sulphurets.  These  lower  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  are  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
beneficial  purposes  served  by  turning  up  the  soil  in  ploughing,  or  by 
otherwise  loosening  it  so  as  to  allow  the  free  admission  of  atmospheric 
air,  that  the  natural  production  of  these  oxides  is  either  in  a  great  mea- 
sure prevented,  or  that  when  produced  ■  they  speedily  become  harmless 
again  by  the  absorption  of  an  additional  dose  of  oxygen. 

4°.  Further,  there  are  few  soils  which  do  not  contain,  in  some  quan- 
tity, fragments  of  one  or  other  of  those  compound  mineral  substances  of 
which,  in  a  previous  lecture,  (xii.,  p.  257,)  we  have  seen  the  crystalline 
rocks  to  consist — of  hornblende,  of  mica,  of  felspar,  6U: ,  in  a  decora- 
posing  state.  From  these  minerals,  as  they  decoiii pose,  the  soil,  and 
therefore  the  plants  that  grow  in  it,  derive  new  .supplies  of  several  of 
those  inorganic  substances  which  are  necessary  tc  ihe  healthy  nourish- 
ment of  cultivated  crops  The  continued  decomposition  ol'  these  mine- 
ral fragments  is  aided  by  the  access  of  air,  and  near  its  surface,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  air  contains.  A  state  of 
porosity,  therefore,  or  a  frequent  exposure  to  the  air,  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  by  presenting  to  its  roots  a  larger  abundance  not  only 
of  organic  but  also  of  inorganic  food. 

5°.  Again,  that  production  of  ammonia  and  of  nitric  acid  in  the  soil, 
to  which  I  drew  your  especial  attention  on  a  former  occasion  (pages  157 
and  160),  as  apparently  of  so  much  consequence  to  vegetable  life,  takes 
place  more  rapidly,  and  in  larger  quantity,  the  more  frequently  the  land 
is  turned  by  the  plough,  broken  by  the  clod-crusher,  or  stirred  up  by  the 
harrow.  Whatever  amount  of  either  of  these  compounds,  also,  the  sur- 
face'Soil  is  capable  of  extracting  from  the  atrnosphere,  the  entire  quan- 
tity thus  absorbed  will  evidently  be  greater,  and  its  distribution  more 
uniform,  the  more  completely  the  whole'SoW  has  been  exposed  to  its  in 
fluence.  It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that,  as  every  farmer  knows," 
the  better  he  can  plough  and  pulverise  his  land,  the  more  abundant  in 
general  are  the  crops  he  is  likely  to  reap. 

6°  Nor  lastly,  though  in  great  pari  a  mechanical  benefit,  is  it  one  of 
little  ninment  that  when  thus  every  where  pervio'is  to  the  air,  the  roots 
also  can  penetrate  the  soil  in  every  dirc'Ofion.  None  of  the  food  aroimd 
them  is  shut  up  from  the  approach  of  their  numerous  fibres,  nor  are  they 
prevented    bj  the  presence  of  lioxious  substances,  from  throwing  out 
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branches  in  every  direction.  A  deep  soil  is  not  absolutely  necessary  fo 
the  production  of  valuable  crops.  A  well-pulverised  and  mellovir  soil, 
to  Avhich  the  air  and  the  roots  have  every  where  ready  access,  will, 
though  shallow,  less  frequently  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman, 
— than  where  a  greater  depth  prevails,  less  permeable  to  the  air,  and 
therefore  less  wholesome  to  the  growing  roots. 

II.  Subsoil  Ploughing. — And  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  a  deep  soil  is  greatly  superior  in  value  to  a  shallow  soil  of  the 
same  nature.  It  is  so  both  to  the  owner  and  to  the  occupier,  though  in 
too  many  cases  the  available  qualiiies  of  deep  so'ls  have  hitherto  been 
more  or  less  overlooked  and  neglected. 

The  general  theoretical  principle  on  this  subje.  : — that  the  deeper  the 
soil  the  longer  it  may  be  cropped  without  the  risk  of  exhaustion,  and  the 
greater  the  variety  of  crops,  deep  as  well  as  shallow-rooted,  which  may 
be  grown  upon  it — is  so  reasonable  in  itself,  as  to  command  a  ready  ac- 
quiescence. But  asoil  is  virtually  .shallow  wherea  few  inches  of  jiorous 
earth,  often  turned  by  the  plough,  rest  upon  a  subsoil,  hard,  stiff,  and  al- 
most impervious, — and  the  practical  farmer  will  rarely  be  willing  to 
allow  the  depth  of  the  latter  to  influence  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral value  of  the  land.  And  in  this  he  is  so  far  correct,  that  a  subsoil 
must  be  dried,  opened  up,  mellowed  by  the  air,  and  rendered  at  once 
pervious  and  wholesome  to  the  roots  of  plants,  before  it  can  be  made 
available  for  the  growth  of  com.  This  may  be  effected,  after  draitiivg, 
by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  an  instrument  at  present,  I  believe, 
unequalled. for  giving  a  real,  practical,  and  money-value  to  stifl'  and 
hitherto  almost  worthless  clayey  subsoils.  It  is  an  auxiliary  both  to  the 
surface  jilough  and  to  the  drain,  and  the  source  of  its  efficacy  will  appear 
from  the  following  eonsiderations  : 

1°.  The  surface  plough  turns  over  and  loosens  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
6  to  10  inches — the  subsoil  plough  tears  open  and  loosens  it  to  a  further 
depth  of  8  or  10  inches.  Thus  the  water  obtains  a  more  easy  descent, 
.and  the  air  penetrates,  and  roots  jnore  readily  make  their  way  among 
the 'particles  of  the  under-soil.  So  far  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  common 
plough,  and  assists  it  in  aSrating  and  mellowing  the  soil. 

2°.  But  though  it  opens  up  the  soil  for  a  time  to  a  greater  depth,  the 
subsoil  plough  will  in  mo.st  cases  afford  no  permanent  cure  lor  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  subsoil,  if  unaided  by  the  drain.  If  the  soil  rest  uf  on 
an  indurated  substratum — upon  a  calcareous  or  ochreyyaT? — this  plough 
may  tear  it  up,  may  thus  allow  the  surface  water  to  sink,  and  may  great- 
ly benefit  the  land  ;  but  the  same  petrifying  action  will  again  recur,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  subsoiling  will  slowly  disappear.  Or,  if  the  sub.'-oil 
contain  some  noxious  ingredients,  such  as  salts  of  iron,  which  the  ad- 
mission of  air  is  fitted  to  render  harmless,  then  the  use  of  this  plouch 
■may  afford  a  partial  amelioration.  But  in  this  case,  also,  the  effect  will 
be  only  temporary  ;  since  the  source  of  the  evil  has  not  been  removed, 
the  same  noxious  compounds  will  again  be  naturally  produced,  or  will 
again,  in  fresh  supplies,  be  conveyed  into  the  soil  by  springs.  Or,  if  the 
subsoil  be  a  stiff'clay,  containing  no  noxious  ingredient,  it  may  be  cut,  or 
for  the  time  torn  asunder,  but  scarcely  will  the  plough  have  passed  over 
it  till  the  panicles  wU)'  tc  again  cemanfe-d  together,  and  probably,  by  the 
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end  of  a  single  season  at  ihe  furthest,  the  uniler-soil  may  be  as  solid  and 
impermeable  as  ever. 

It  is  as  the  ibllower  of  the  drain,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ment, that  the  subsoil  plough  finds  its  most  beneficial  and  most  economi- 
cal use.  After  land  has  been  drained,  the  water  may  still  too  slowly 
pass  aivay,  or  the  air  may  have  too  imperfect  an  entrance  into  the  sub- 
soil from  which  the  drains  have  removed  the  water.  In  the  former  case, 
the  subsoil  plough  must  be  employed,  in  order  that  tlie  drains  may  be- 
conae.fully  efficient;  in  the  latter,  that  the  under-layers  may  be  opened 
up  to  all  the  beneficial  influences  which  the  atmosphere  is  fitted  to  exert 
upon  them.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  drain.  But  as  the 
full  eflect  which  the  subsoil  plough  is  capable  of  producing  upon  stiff 
and  clayey  subsoils,  can  only  be  obtained  after  they  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  dryness  that  the  sides  of  the  cut  or  tear,  which  the  plough 
has  made,  will  not  again  readily  cohere,  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
drains  should  be  allowed  a  considerable  time  to  operate  before  the  use  of 
this  plougli  is  attempted.  The  expense  of  the  process  is  comparatively 
great,  and  this  expense  will  be  in  a  great  measure-  thrown  away  upon 
clay  lands,  which  are  undrained,  or  from  which  the  water,  either  through 
defective  draining,  or  from  the  want  of  sufficient  time,  has  not  been  able 
fully  to  flow  away.  There  are  few  kinds  of  clay  land  on  which  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  this  valuable  instrument  will  not  prove  both  actually  and 
economically  useful,  though  from  the  neglect  of  the  above  necessary  pre- 
caution, it  has  been  found  to  fail  in  the  hands  of  some.  Such  failures, 
fcowever,  do  not  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  some  fancied  defect  in  the  in 
strunient,  or  in  the  theory  upon  which  its  use  is  recommended,  what  ne- 
cessarily arose,  and  could  have  been  predicted,  from  our  own  neglect  of 
an  indispensable  preliminary  observation.  The  sanguine  anticipations 
of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  may  not  be  fully  realized,  yet 
the  value  of  the  subsoil  plough  itself,  and  the  benefits  it  is  fitted  to  confer, 
when  rightly  used,  appear  to  me  to  be  both  theoretically  and  practically 
established. 

§  5.  O/"  deep-ploughing  and  trenching. 

Deep-ploughing  and  trenchingdiflTerfrom  ordinary  and  subsoil  plough- 
ing in  this, — that  their  special  object  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  and  to  mix 
with  the  upper-soil  a  portion  of  that  which  has  lain  long  at  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  has  been  more  or  less  undisturbed. 

The  benefit  of  such  an  admixture  of  fresh  soil  is  in  many  localities  un- 
doubted, while  in  others  the  practical  farmer  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
On  what  principle  does  its  beneficial  action  depend,  and  in  what  circum- 
stances is  it  likely  to  be  attended  with  disadvantage  ? 

1°.  It  is  known  that  when  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  falls  it  sinks  into 
the  soil,  and  carries  down  with  it  such  readily  soluble  substances  as  it 
meets  with  on  the  surface.  But  other  substances  also,  which  are  inore 
sparingly  soluble,  slowly  and  gradually  find  their  way  into  the  subsoil, 
.and  there  more  or  less  permanently  remain.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  gypsum,  and  especially  those  silicates  of  jjotash  and  soda  al- 
ready spoken  of  (page  206),  as  apparently  so  useful  to  corn-growing 
planis.  Such  sultstances  as  these  naturally  accumulate  beyond  the 
-each  of  the  ordinary  plough.      Insoluble   substances  likewise  slowl* 
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sink.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  witH  lime,  wl'  o  j-iid  npon  « 
ploughed- into  the  land.  So  it  is  with  clay,  when  mixed  c-jiIj  a  surface 
soil  of  sand  or  peat.  They  all  descend  till  they  get  beyor.d  the  reach  of 
the  common  plough — and  more  rapidly  it  is  said  (in  Lincolnshire) 
when  laid  down  to  grass,  than  when  thuy  are  constantly  brought  to 
the  surface  again  in  arable  culture.  Thus  it  happens  that  after  the  sur- 
face soil  becomes  exhausted  of  one  or  other  of  those  inorganic  compounds 
which  the  crops  require,  an  ample  supply  of  it  may  be  still  present  in 
the  subsoil,  though,  until  turned  up,  unavailable  for  ihe  promotion  of  ve- 
getable growth. 

There  can  be  little  question,  I  think,  that  the  greater  success  which 
attends  the  introduction  of  new  implements  in  the  hands  of  better  in- 
structed men,  upon  farms  long  held  in  arable  culture,  is  to  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  this  cause.  One  tenant,  during  a  long  lease,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  ploughing,  to  a  depth  of  three,  or  at  most,  perhaps,  of  four 
inches — and  from  this  surface  the  crops  he  has  planted  have  derived  their 
chief  supplies  of  inorganic  food.  He  has  hmed  his  land  in  the  customary 
manner,  and  has  laid  upon  it  all  the  manure  he  could  raise,  but  liis  crops 
have  been  usually  indifferent,  and  he  considers  the  land  of  comparative- 
ly little  value.  But  another  tenant  comes,  and  with  better  implements 
turns  up  the  land  to  a  depth  of  7  or  8  inches.  He  thus  brings  to  the  sur- 
face the  lime  and  the  accumulated  manures  which  have  nalurally  sawV, 
and  which  his  predecessor  had  permitted  year  after  year  to  bury  them- 
selves in  his  subsoil.  He  thus  has  a  new,  often  a  rich,  and  almost  always 
a  virgin  soil  to  work  upon — one  which,  from  being  long  buried,  may  re-, 
quire  a  winter's  exposure  and  mellowing  in  the  air,  but  winch  in  most 
cases  is  sure  to  repay  him  for  any  extra  cost.  Ttie  dtejt  ploughing 
which  descends  to  14  inches,  or  the  trenching  which  brings  up  a  new 
soil  from  the  depth  of  20  or  30  inches,  is  only  an  extension  of  the  same 
practice.  It  is  justified  and  recommended  upon  precisely  the  same 
principle.  It  not  only  brings  a  new  soil,  cbntaining  ample  nourishment, 
to  the  immediate  roots  of  plants,  but  it  affords  them  also  a  deeper  and 
more  open  subsoil,  through  which  their  fibres  may  proceed  in  every  di 
rection  in  search  of  food.  The  full  benefits  of  tltis  deepening  of  the  soil 
however,  can  only  be  expected  where  the  subsoil  has  previously  beei 
laid  dry  by  drains  ;  for  it  matters  not  how  deep  the  loosened  and  perme 
able  soils  may  be,  if  the  accumulation  of  water  prevent  the  roots  from 
descending. 

2°.  Two  practical  observations,  however,  may  here  be  added,  which 
the  intelligent  farmer  will  always  weigh  well  before  he  hastily  applies 
•bis  theoretical  principle — sound  though  it  undoubtedly  be — in  a  district 
witti  which  he  has  no  previous  acquaintance.  It  is  possible  that  the 
deeper  soil  may  contain  some  substance  decidedly  noxious  to  vegetation. 
In  such  a  case  it  would  be  improper  at  once  to  mix  it  with  the  upper 
soil.  Good  drains  must  be  established,  they  must  be  allowed  some  time 
to  act,  and  the  subsoil  plough  will  be  used  with  advantage,  before  any 
portion  of  such  an  under-soil  can  be  safely  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
subsoil  plough  and  the  drain,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  aru 
the  most  certain  available  remedies  for  such  a  state  of  the  subsoil.  In 
many  localities,  however,  the  exposure  if  such  an  under-soil  to  a  winter's 
fcosL  or  to  a  summer  fallow  will  so  fa^;  "mprove  and  mellow  it,  as  to  ren- 
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der  it  capable  of  being  safely  mixed  with  the  surface  soil.  Unless,  how- 
ever, this  mellowing  be  effected  at  once,  and  before  admixture,  a  long 
time  may  elapse  ere  the  entire  soil  attain  to  its  most  perfect  condition.* 
Again,  it  is  known  that  some  districts,  for  reasons  perhaps  not  well  un- 
derstood, are  more  infested  than  others  with  insects  (Hat  attack  tie  corn 
or  other  crops.  These  insects,  their  eggs,  or  their  lar\8e,  generally  bury 
themselves  in  the  undisturbed  soil,  immediately  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  the  [ilough.  Ii  they  remain  wholly  undisturbed  during  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  some  species  remain  in  a  dormant  slate,  and  the 
subsequent  crop  may  in  a  great  measure  escape.  Plough  the  land  deep- 
er than  usual,  and  you  bring  them  all  to  the  surface.  Do  this  in  the 
autiiinn,  and  leave  your  land  unsown,  and  the  frost  of  a  severe  winter 
may  kill  ihe  greater  part,  so  that  your  crops  may  thereafter  growin  safety. 
But  cover  them  up  again  along  with  your  winter  corn,  or  let  this 
deep  ploughing  be  done  in  the  spring,  and  you  bring  all  these  insects 
within  reach  of  the  early  sun,  and  thus  call  them  to  life  in  such  num- 
bers as  almost  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  your  coming  crop.  It  is  to 
something  of  this  kind  that  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  immediate  fail- 
ures which  have  atiended  the  trial  of  deej>  ploughing  in  certain  parts  of 
England.  Thus  in  Berkshire,  certain  soils  which  are  usually  ploughed 
to  a  depth  of  only  too  inches,  yielded  almost  nothing  when  deeper  plough- 
ing was  more  laiely  tried  upon  them — the  crop  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  insects.  So  also  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  where  deep 
ploughing  has  recently  been  attempted,  the  wheat  crop  on  land  so  treated 
was  observed  to  suffer  more  from  'the  worm  than  on  any  other  spot. 
Such  facts  as  these,  therefore,  show  the  necessity  of  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  practical  man,  and  especially  of  the  land  agent  or  steward,  how- 
ever correct  may  be  the  principles  on  which  his  general  practice  is 
founded.  Failures  such  as  the  above  do  not  show  the  principle  on  which 
deep  ploughing  is  recommended  to  be  false,  or  the  practice  to  be  in  any 
case  reprehended :  but  it  does  show  that  a  knowledge  of  natural  local 
peculiarities,  and  some  study  of  ancient  local  practice,  may,  in  an  im- 
portant degree,  influence  our  mode  of  procedure  in  introducing  more 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  into  any  old  agricultural  district. 

§  6.  Imprcmement  of  the  soil  by  mixing. 
There  are  some  soils  so  obviously  defective  in  constitution,  that  the 
most  common  observer  can  at  once  pronounce  them  likely  to  be  improved 
by  mechanical  admixtures  of  various  kinds.  Thus  peaty  soils  abound 
too  much  in  vegetable ■  matter ;  a  mixture  of  earthy  substances,  there- 
fore, of  almost  any  common  kind,  is  readily  indicated  as  a  means  of  im- 
provement.    In  like  manner  we  naturally  impart  consistence  to  a  sandy 

'  The  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  in  Ilia  home-farm  at  Yesters,  has  raised  his  land  in  value 
ghl  times  ((rom  5s.  to  40s.  per  acre),  by  draining  and  deep  ploughing.  After  draining,  the 
flelda  of  stiff  clay,  with  streaks  of  sand  in  the  subsoil,  are  turned  over  to  a  depth  of  12or  14 
inchea,  by  two  ploughs  (two  horses  each)  following  one  another,  the  under  6  inches  being 
tlirown  on  the  top.  In  this  stare  it  is  left  to  the  winter's  frost,  when  it  falls  to  a  yellow  marly 
looking  soi]  It  is  now  ploughed  again  to  a  depth  of  9  or  10  inches,  by  which  half  the  origi- 
nal soil  is  Drought  a^ain  to  the  surl'ace.  By  a  cross  ploughing  this  is  mixed  with  Ihe  new 
suit,  after  which  the'field  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  turnips.  But  it  is  observed  that  if 
the  ploughing  has  been  so  late  that  the  subsoil  has  nut  had  a  proper  exposure  to  the  winter's 
cold,  the  land  on  such  spots  does  not  for  many  years  equal  that  which  was  earlier  ploughed. 
The  reason  is,  that  when  jnce  mixed  up  with  the  other  soil,  the  air  has  no  longer  the  sama 
nsf  access  into  its  pore*. 

14* 
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soil  by  an  admixture  of  clay,  and  openness  and  porosity  to  stiff  clays  by 
the  addition  of  sand. 

The  first  and  obvious  effect  of  su  j  additions  is  to  alter  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  soil— to  consolidate  .ne  peats  and  sands,  and  to  loosen 
the  clays.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  or  its 
power  of  producing  a  profitable  return  of  this  or  that  crop,  depends  in 
the  first  place  on  its  chemical  constitution.  It  must  contain  in  sufficient 
abundance  aU  the  inorganic  substances  which  that  crop  requires  for 
Us  daily  !ood  Where  this  is  already  the  case,  as  in  a  rich  stiff  clay,  a 
decided  impri  vement  may  he  produced  by  an  admixture  with  siliceous 
sand,  which  merely  separates  the  particles  mechanically,  and  renders 
the  whole  more  porous.  But  let  the  clay  be  deficient  in  some  necessary 
constituent  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  such  an  addition  of  siliceous  sand  would 
not  produce  by  any  means  an  equal  benefit.  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
this  sand  with  the  view  of  producing  the  mere  physical  alteraiion,  but 
we  must  add  some  other  substance  also  for  the  purpose  of  producing  ihe 
necessary  chemical  change. 

The  good  effects  which  almost  invariably  follow  from  the  addition  of 
clay  to  peaty  or  sandy  soils  are  due  to  the  production  at  oneand  the  same 
time  of  a  physical  and  of  achemical  change.  They  are  not  onlj  ren- 
dered firmer  or  more  solid  by  the  admixture  of  clay,  but  they  de  've 
from  this  clay  at  the  same  time  some  of  those  mineral  substances  which 
they  previously  contained  in  less  abundance. 

The  adililion  of  marl  to  the  land  acts  often  in  a  similar  two-fold  capa- 
city. It  renders  clay  lands  more  opeji  and  friable,  and  lo  all  soils  brings 
an  addition  of  carbonate,  and  generally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  both  of 
■which  are  proved  by  experience  to  be  not  only  very  influential,  but  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  healthy  vegetation. 

That  much  benefit  to  the  land  would  in  many  instances  accrue  from 
such  simple  admixtures  as  those  above  advened  to,  where  the  means 
are  available,  will  be  readily  granted.  The  only  question  on  the  sub- 
ject that  ought  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  prudent  man,  is  that  which  is 
connected  with  the  economy  of  the  case.  Is  this  the  most  profitable  way 
in  which  I  can  spend  ray  money?  Can  I  employ  the  spare  labour  of 
my  men  and  horses  in  any  other  way  which  will  yield  me  a  larger 
return  ?  It  is  obvious  thai  the  answer  to  these  questions  wUl  be  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives.  It  may  be 
more  profitable  to  drain, — or  labour  may  be  in  great  request  and  at  a 
high  premium, — or  a  larger  return  may  be  obtained  by  the  investment 
of  money  in  purchasing  new  than  in  improving  old  lands.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  country  at  large  is  no  gainer  by  the  mere  transfer  of  land 
from  the  hands  of  A  to  those  of  B,  and  that  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
meritorious  citizen  who,  by  expending  his  money  in  improving  the  soil, 
virtually  adds  to  the  breadth  of  the  land,  in  causing  it  to  yield  a  larger 
produce.  Yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  employment  of  individual  capi- 
tal in  such  improvement  is  nol  to  be  expected  f^enerally  to  take  place, 
I'-dess  it  be  made  to  appear  that  such  an  investment  is  likely  to  be  a-3 
profitable  as  any  other  within  the  reach  of  its  possessor.  I(  seems  to  be 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  very  many  districts  no  money  is  more 
profitably  invested,  or  yields  a  quicker  return,  than  that  which  is  ex- 
pended in.draicing  and  subsoifing — a_:  i  yet  in  reality  one  main  obstacle 
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to  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  general  produce  of  the  Biitish  soil  is  the 
practical  difficulty  which  exists  in  convincing  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil  that  such  is  the  case,  or  would  be  the  case,  in  regard  to  their 
own  holdings.  The  tnore  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  subject,  in 
all  its  bearings,  becomes  diffused,  the  less  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  this  diffi- 
culty become— for  the  economist,  who  regards  the  question  of  improve- 
ment as  a  mere  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  cannot  strike  a  fair  balance 
unless  he  knows  the  several  items  he  may  prudently  introduce  into  each 
side  of  his  account. 

Thus  in  reference  to  the  specia.  point  now  before  us,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  believe  that,  in  a  country  such  as  that  here  represented,  where 
alternate  hills  of  sand  (3),  and  hollows,  and  flats  of  clay  (4)  occur,  there 


may  be  many  spots  where  both  kinds  of  soil — being  near  each  other- 
might  be  improved  by  mutual  admixture,  at  a  cost  of  labour  which  the 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  land  might  be  well  expected  to  repay. 
In  this  condition  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  and,  especially,  1  may  mention  the  neighbourliood 
of  Castle  Eden,  where  a  cold,  stiff,  at  present  often  poor  clay,  rests  upon 
Fed,  rich-looking,  loamy  sand,  in  many  places  easily  accessible,  and  liv 
admixture  with  which  its  agricultural  capabilities  may  be  expected  tc 
improve.  In  this  locality,  and  in  many  others  besides,  those' having  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  land  rest  satisfied  that  their  fields  are  incapable 
of  such  improvement,  or  would  give  no  adequate  return  for  the  outlay 
required,  without  troubling  themselves  to  collect  and  compare  all  the 
facts  from  which  a  true  solution  of  the  question  can  alone  be  drawn. 

Besides  such  general  admixtures  for  the  improvement  of  land,  the 
geological  formation  of  certain  districts  places  within  the  reach  of  its  in- 
telligent farmers  lueans  of  improvement  of  a  special  kind,  of  which  they 
may  often  profitably  avail  themselves.  Thus  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, the  green-sand  soils  (p.  243)  are  found  to  be  very  fertile,  and 
the  sandy  portions  of  this  formation  are  often  within  easy  distance  of  the 
stiffclays  of  the  gault,  and  of  the  poor  soils  of  the  chalk  with  either  of 
which  they  might  be  mixed  with  most  beneficial  effects.  The  soils  that 
rest  on  the  new,  and  even  on  some  parts  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  are 
in  like  manner  often  within  an  available  distance  of  beds  of  red  marl  of 
a  very  fertilizing  character  (p.  248),  while  in  the  granitic  and  trap 
districts  the  materials  of  which  these  rocks  consist,  if  mixed  with  judg- 
ment, may  be  made  materiaDy  to  benefit  some  of  the  neighbouring  soils. 
To  this  point,  however,  I  shall  draw  your  attention  again  in  my  next  lec- 
tuie,  when  (/  eating  of  mineral  manures. 


LECTURE  XV. 

ImproTcment  of  the  soil  by  chemical  means.— Principles  on  which  all  manurlnsdepends. 
-Mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  manures.— Saline  manures  —Oarhonales.— Pearl-ash. 
—Sulphates.— Glauber  salts.— Chlorides.— Common  Salt.— Nitrates.— Nitrate  of  soda.— 
Phosphates.- Phosphate  of  lime.— Silicates.  .SiUcate  of  potash.— Saline  miuures.— . 
Vegetable  ashes. — Prepared  granite. — Use  of  lime. 

The  mechanical  methods  of  improving  the  soil,  desciibed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  are  few  in  number  and  simple  in  theory.  They  are  so 
important,  however,  to  the  general  fertility  of  the  land,  that  were  they 
judiciously  employed  over  the  entire  surface  of  our  islands,  they  would 
alone  greatly  increase  the  average  produce  of  the  British  and  Irish  soils. 
I  may,  indeed,  repeat  what  was  stated  in  reference  to  draining  (p.  308), 
that  the  full  effect  of  every  other  means  of  improving  the  soil  will  be 
obtained  in  those  districts  only  where  these  mechanical  methods  have 
already  been  had  recourse  to. 

The  chemical  methods  of  improving  the  soil  are  founded  upon  the 
following  principles,  already  discussed  and  established  : — 

1°.  That  plants  obtain  from  a  fertile  soil  a  variable  proportion  of  their 
organic  food  ; — of  their  nitrogen  probably  the  greatest  part. 

2°.  That  they  require  inorganic  food  also  of  various  kinds,  and  that 
this  they  procure  solely  from  the  soil. 

3°.  That  different  species  of  plants  require  a  special  supply  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  inorganic  food,  or  of  the  same  kinds,  in  different,  pro- 
portions. 

4°.  That  of  these  inorganic  substances  one  soil  may  abound  or  be 
deficient  in  one,  and  another  soil  in  another ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  or 
that  plant  will  prefer  to  grow  on  the  one  or  the  other  accordingly. 

On  these  few  principles  the  whole  art  of  improving  the  soil  by  che- 
mical means — in  other  words,  of  beneficially  manuring  the  soil — is 
founded. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct methods  of  operation  by  which  a  soil  may  be  improved  : — 

1°.  By  remoCTm^  from  it  some  noxious  ingredient.  The  only  method 
by  which  this  can  be  effected  is  by  draining, — providing  an  outlet  by 
which  it  may  escape,  or  by  which  the  rains  of  heaven,  or  water  applied 
in  artificial  irrigation,  may  wash  it  away. 

2°.  By  cAan^rag' the  nature  or  state  of  combination  of  some  noxious 
ingredient,  which  we  cannot  soon  remove  in  this  way  ;  or  of  some  iiiert 
ingredient  which,  in  its  existing  condition,  is  unfit  to  become  food  for- 
plants.  These  are  purely  chemical  processes,  and  we  put  them  re- 
spectively in  practice  when  we  add  lime  to  peaty  soils,  or  to  such  as 
abound  in  sulphate  of  iron  (p.  212),  when  by  admitting  the  air 
into  the  subsoil  we  change  the  prot-oxide  into  the  per-oxide  of  iron, 
(p.  210,)  or  when  by  adding  certain  known  chemical  compounds  we 
proc'uce  similar  beneficial  chemical  alterations  upon  other  compounds 
already  existing  in  the  soil. 
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3".  By  adding  to  the  soil  those  substances  which  are  fitted  to  become 
the  food  of  plants.  This  is  what  we  do  in  strictly  manuring  the  soil- 
though  we  are  as  yet  unable  in  many  cases  to  say  whether  that  which 
we  add  promotes  vegetation  by  actually  feeding  the  plant  and  entering 
into  its  sul  stance — or  only  by  preparing  food  for  it.  There  is  reason  to  ■ 
believe,  hc\7ever,  that  many  substances,  such  as  potash,  soda,  &c.,  act 
in  several  capacities, — now  preparing  food  for  the  plant  in  the  soil,  now- 
bearing  it  into  the  living  circulation,  and  now  actually  entering  into  the 
perfect  substance  of  the  growing  vegetable.  In  order  to  steer  clear  of 
the  difficulty  which  this  circumstance  throws  in  the  way  of  an  exact 
classification  of  the  chemical  substances  applied  to  the  soil,  1  shall  con- 
sider generally  under  the  name  of  manures,  all  those  substances  which  are 
usually  applied  to  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  vegetable  growth ; 
whether  those  substances  be  sup|)0sed  to  do  so  directly  by  feeding  the 
plants,  or  only  indirectly,  by  preparing  their  food,  or  by  conveying  it  into 
their  circulation. 

Manures,  then,  in  tWs  sense,  are  either  simple,  like  common  salt  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  they  are  mixed,  like  farm-yard  manure  and  the  nu- 
merous artificial  manures  now  on  sale.  Or,  again,  they  consist  of  sub- 
stances of  mineral,  of  vegetable,  or  of  animal  origin.  The  latter  is  the 
more  natural,  and  is  by  far  the  most  useful,  classification.  We  shall, 
therefore,  consider  the  various  substances  employed  in  improving  the. 
soil — or  what  is  in  substance  the  same  thing,  in  promoting  vegetation, — 
in  the  following  order  : — 

1°.  Mineral  manures — including  those  substances,  whether  simple  or 
mixed,  which  are  of  mineral  origin,  or  which  consist  entirely  of  inor- 
ganic or  mineral  matter.  Under  this  head  the  use  of  lime  and  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  will  fall  to  be  considered. 

2°.  Vegetable  manures. — These  are  all  of  natural  origin,  and  are  all 
mixtures  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter. 

3°.  Animal  manures,  which  are  also  mixtures,  but,  owing  to  their  im- 
mediate origin,  ditfer  remarkably  in  constitution  from  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

§  1.   Of  mineral  manures. 

Mineral  manures  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  two  heads 
of  saline  and  earthy  manures. 

A. — SALINE  MANURES. 

1°.  Carbonate  of  potash. — This  substance,  in  the  form  either  of  crude 
potash  or  of  the  pearl-ash  of  the  shops,  has  hitherto  been  considered  too 
ligh  in  price  to  admit  of  its  extensive  application  in  the  culture  of  the 
land. 

2°.  Carbonate  of  soda. — This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
the  carbonate  of  soda  (common  soda  of  ihe  shops),  which  is  sufficiently 
low  in  price  (cfill  a  ton)  to  allow  of  its  being  applied  with  advantage 
under  many  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  grass-lands,  which  are  over- 
run with  m.oss — of  such  as  abound  largely  in  vegetable  matier  or  in 
noxious  sulphate  of  iron — a  weak  solution  applied  with  a  water-cart 
might  be  expected  to  produce  good  results.  It  might  be  applied  in  the 
same  way  to  fields  of  sprouting  corn,  or  in  fine  powder  as  a  top-dressing 
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in  moist  weather — and  generally  wherever  wood  ashes  are  found  useful 
to  v"getation. 

Many  experiments  have  shown  that  both  of  these  substances  may  be 
employed  in  the  field  with  advantage  to  the  growing  crop — but  further 
trials  are  necessary  to  show  how  far  the  pra  nical  farmer  may  safely  use 
them  with  the  hope  of  profit.  In  gardening,  they  greatly  hasten  the 
growth  and  increase  the  produce  of  the  strawberry,*  and  in  garden  cul- 
ture, generally,  wliere  the  cost  of  the  manure  employed  is  of  less  con- 
sequence, more  extended  trials  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  useful  results. 

The  quantity  of  these  substances  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  our 
fields,  in  order  to  produce  the  beneficial  effect  which  theory  and  prarti<"fi 
both  lead  us  to  expect,  will  depend  much  upon  the  natureof  the  soil  in 
each  locality  and  on  the  kind  of  manuring  to  which  it  has  previously 
been  subjecied.  By  referring  to  our  previous  calculations  (page  222,) 
it  will  be  seen  that  upwards  of  800  lbs.  of  these  carbonatesf  would 
be  necessary  to  replace  all  that  is  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the  entire 
crops  during  a  four  years'  rotation.  But  in  good  husbandry  every  thing 
is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure  which  is  not  actually 
sent  to  market  and  sold  for  money.  That  is — the  grain  only  of  the  corn 
crops,  the  dairy  produce,  and  the  live  stock,  are  carried  otf  the  land.t 
Less  than  40  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  mixed  carbonates  would  replace  all  thai 
is  contained  in  the  grain,  and  if  we  suppose  as  much  to  be  present  in  the 
other  produce  sold,  we  have  80  lbs.  for  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  land  by  the  good  husbandman  every  four  years,  in  order  to 
keep  his  farm  permanently  in  the  same  condition.  There  are,  however, 
in  most  soils,  certain  natural  sources  of  supply  (pp.  207,  208)  by  which 
new  portions  of  these  alkalies  are  continually  conveyed  to  them.  Hence 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  add  to  the  land  as  much  of  these  substances  as 
we  carry  off";  and  therefore  from  40  to  60  lbs.  per  acre,  of  either  of 
thera,  may  he  considered  as  about  the  largest  (juantity  which,  in  a  well- 
managed  farm,  need  be  added  in  order  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  their  agri- 
cultural value.  Half  acwt..of  t)  e  potash  will  cost  less  than  15s.,  and 
of  the  soda  less  than  6b.,  or  of  a  m  xture,  in  equal  quantities,  less  than 
21s.  at  their  present  prices. 

Theory  of  the  action  of  potash  and  soda. 

But  upon  what  theoretical  grounds  is  the  beneficial  action  of  potash 
and  soda  upon  vegetation  explained?  This  question,  to  which  I  have 
already  more  than  once  drawn  your  attention  (pp.  83  and  187),  it  will 
be  proper  here  briefly  to  consider. 

a.  The  first  and  most  obvious  purpose,  served  by  the  presence  of  these 
alkalies  in  the  soil,  is  that  of  yielding  readily  to  the  growing  plant  such 
a  full  supply  of  each  as  may  be  essential  to  its  healthy  growth.  If  the 
roots  cari  collect  them  from  the  soil  slowly  only,  and  with  difficulty,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  will  necessarily  be  retarded  ;  -while  in  siiuaiions 

•  Mr  Fiet/iing,  of  Barnchan,  has  informed  me  that  he  found  this  to  be  the  case  witli  the 
common  potasli ;  and  Mr.  (Jampbcli,  of  Islay,  with  the  common  soda  of  the  shops.  Thpy 
should  be  applied  eady  in  ihe  sprinji,  and  in  the  state  of  a  very  wealc  soiiUioii.  Wo<  d- 
Biihes  would  probably  produce  a  similar  elTect, 

t  390  lbs.  of  dry  pearl  ash  and  440  lbs.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 

t  In  bad  husbanilry  much  more  is  carried  off  the  land  by  the  wante  of  liquid  and  othex 
maaure.— See  the  succeeding  chapter,  "  On  animal  manureM.'' 
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where  they  naturally  abound,  or  are  artificially  supplied,  the  crops  will 
as  certainly  prove  both  more  early  and  more  abundant — provided  no 
other  essential  tbod  be  deficient  in  the  soil. 

In  reference  to  this  mode  of  action  i..  will  occur  to  you  that  potash  is 
the  more  likely  of  the  two  to  be  beneficial  to  our  cultivaied  crops,  inas- 
much as  the  ash  of  ihose-plants  which  are  raised  for  food  is  generally 
much  more  rich  ir.  potash  than  in  soda.  [Seethe  tabular  details  given  in 
Lecture  X.,  §  3-,  p.  216  el  seq-l  But  this  may  possibly  arise  from  ihe 
more  abundant  presence  of  potash  in  the  soil  generally,  since  some 
chemists  are  of  opin  on  that  soda  may  talie  the  place  of  potash  in  the  in- 
terior of  plants,  without  materially  affecting  their  growth,  [Berzelius 
Caimie,  VI.,  p.  733,  cdt*  1832.]  This  hypothesis,  whatever  may  bo 
its  theoretical  value,  will  prove  useful  to  practical  agriculture  if  it  lead  to 
experiments  from  which  the  relative  action  of  each  of  these  carbonates, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  may  be  deduced, — and  the  specific  influ- 
ence of  each,  in  promoting  the  growth  of  particular  plants,  in  some  de- 
gree determined.  Potash  (or  wood-ashes)  aids  the  growih  of  corn  after 
turnips  or  potatoes  (Lampadius) — would  soda  do  the  same  ?  Carbon- 
ate of  soda  assists  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  growih  of  buck-wheat 
(Sprengel) — would  the  same  good  eflfiicts  follow  from  the  use  of  potash  ? 

b.  Another  purpose  which  these  carbonates  ai»  supposed  to  serve,  is 
that  of  combining  with,  and  rendering  soluble,  ih^  vegelable  matter  of 
the  soil,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  readily  con- 
veyed into  the  roots  ot  plants.  They  may  in  this  case  be  said  to  pre- 
pare the  food  of  plants.  That  they  are  really  capable  of  fornjing 
readily  soluble  compounds  witli  the  humic  acid,  and  wiih  certain  other 
organic  substances  which  exist  in  the  soil,  is  certain.  'J'hose,  however, 
who  maintain  with  Liebig  that  plants  imbibe  all  their  carbon  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid,  will  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  property  of 
the  above  carbonates  can  either  render  them  useful  to  vegetation,  or  ac- 
count for  the  beneficial  action  they  have  so  often  been  observed  to  exer- 
cise. From  this  opinion  we  have  already  seen  reason  (pp.  63  and  64,) 
to  dissent,  and  we  are  prepared,'  therefore,  to  concede  tliat  poiash  and 
soda,  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  may  act  beneficially  upon  vegetation — 
by  preparing  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  for  entering  into  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  thus  administering  to  their  growth. 

This  preparation  also  may  be  effected  either  by  their  directly  com- 
bining with  the  organic  matter,  as  they  are  known  to  do  with  the  humic 
and  other  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil  ;  or  by  their  disposing  this  or- 
ganic matter,  at  the  expense  of  the  air  and  of  moisture,  to  form  new 
chemical  compounds  which  shall  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  vege- 
table circulation.  This  disposing  influence  of  the  alkalies,  and  even  of 
lime,  is  familiar  to  chemists  under  many  other  circumstances. 

This  mode  of  action  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  can  be  ex 
ercised  in  its  fullest  extent  only  where  vegetable  matter  abounds  in  the 
soil.  It  is  stated  by  Sprengel  [Lehre  vmn  Diinger,  p.  402,]  according- 
ly, as  the  result  of  experiment,  that  they  are  most  useful  where  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  plentiful,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  employed  more  spar- 
ingly, and  v,-ith  some  degree  of  hesitation,  where  such  organic  matter  i.s 
deficient. 

c.  "We  have  already  seen,  during  our  study  of   fie  composition  of  llw 
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ash  of  plants  (page  216  et  seq.)  how  very  important  a  substance  silica  is, 
especially  to  the  grasses  and  the  stems  of  our  various  corn-bearing  plants. 
Tfiis  silica  exists  very  frequently  in  the  soil  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  insol- 
uble in  pure  water,  and  yet  is  more  or  less  readily  taken  up  by  water 
containing  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda;  and  as  there  is  eve- 
ry reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the  silica  they  contain  is  actually  con- 
veyed into  the  circulation  of  plants  by  the  agency  of  potash  and  soda,  (in 
the  state  of  silicates — see  pp.  83  and  207,)  it  is  not  unUkely  that  a  portion 
of  the  beneficial  action  of  these  substances,  especially  upon  the  gi-ass  and 
corn  crops,  may  be  due  to  the  quantity  of  silica  they  are  the  means  of 
conveying  into  the  interior  of  the  growing  plants. 

d.  Another  mode  in  which  these  substances  act,  more  obscurely,  per- 
haps, though  not  less  certainly,  is  by  disposing  the  organic  matters  con- 
tained in  the  sap  of  the  plant  to  form  such  new  combinations  as  may  be 
required  for  the  production  of  the  several  parts  of  the  living  vegetable.  ] 
have  on  a  former  occasion  illustrated  (  pp.  H2-114,)  to  you  the  very  re- 
markable changes  which  starch  may  be  made  to  undergo,  without  any 
essential  alteration  in  its  chemical  composition — how  gum  and  sugar 
may  be  successively  produced  from  it,  without  either 'oss  or  gain  in  respect 
of  its  original  elementary  constitution.  We  have  seen  also  how  the 
presence  of  a  comparatively  minute  quantity  of  diastase  (p.  118)  or  of 
sulphuric  acid  (p.  113)  is  capable  of  inducing  such  changes,  first  rendering 
the  starch  soluble,  and  then  converting  it  into  gum  and  into  sugar.  Ana- 
logous, though  somewhat  different  changes,  are  induced  by  the  presence 
in  certain  solutions  of  small  quantities  of  potash*  or  soda,  as,'for  example, 
in  milk — the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  which  gradually  causes  (per- 
suailes  ?)  the  whole  of  the  sugar  it  contains  to  be  converted  into  the  acid  of 
milk.  Such  changes  also  must  be  produced  or  facihtated  by  the  presence 
of  acid  and  of  alkaline  substances  in  the  sap  of  plants ;  and  though  we 
can  as  yet  only  guess  at  the  precise  nature  of  these  changes,  yet  there 
seems  good  ground  for  believing  that  to  facilitate  their  production  is  one  ol 
the  many  purposes  served  by  the  constant  presence  of  inorganic  substances 
in  the  sap  of  plants,  indeed  so  important  is  this  function  considered  by 
some  writers  upon  the  nourishment  of  plants,  (see  especially  Hlubeck's 
Erndkrung der PJianzenund Statik desLandbaues,)  that  they  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  it,  erroneously  however,  as  I  believe,  the  main  influence  upon 
vegetation,  of  nearly  all  the  inorganic  substances  which  are  found  in  the 
ash  of  plants,  and  therefore  are  known  to  enter  into  their  circulation. 

c.  I  only  allude  to  one  other  way  in  which  these  substances  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  influence  upon  vegetation.  We  have  already  seen  (Lee. 
VII  [,  §  5,  6,  7,  pp.159  to  167,)  how  important  a  part  the  nitric  acid  produ- 
ced in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  perform  in  the  gen- 
eral vegetaiion  of  the  globe.  This  acid  is  observed  to  be  more  abundantly 
— either  fixed  or  actually  produced  in  the  soils  or  composts  which  contain 
much  potash  or  soda.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  in  adding  either  of  these 
to  our  fields,  we  give  to  .he  soil  the  means  of  bringing  within  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  our  crops  a  more  ready  supply  of  nitric  acid,  and  hence 
of  nitrogen,  so  necessary  a  part  of  their  daily  food. 

3°.  Sulphates  of  Potash  and  Soda. — It  is  nearly  100  years  since  Dr. 

It  is  also  shown  (p.  11^  ^  that,  by  means  of  potaa.":,  woody  fibre  may  be  canvertci* 
mto  starch. 
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Home,  of  Edinburgh,  observed  that  these  salts-  produced  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  vegetation.  Applied  to  growing  corn,  they  increased  the 
produce  by  one-fourth.  Other  experiments,  since  made  in  Germany, 
have  shown  that  they  may  be  applied  with  manifest  advantage  both  to 
field  crops  and  to  fruit  trees  (Sprengel),  but  the  price  has  hitherto  been 
considered  too  high  to  a  ^mit  of  their  being  economically  used  in  ordinary 
husbandry. 

The  mannfacture  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  England,  however,  has  of 
late  years  become  so  much  extended,  and  the  price  in  consequence  so 
much  reduced,  that  I  was  induced  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1841,  (when 
the  publication  of  these  lectures  was  commenced,)  again  to  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  agriculturists  of  the  country — as  likely, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  substances,  to  increase  in  many  locali- 
ties not  only  the  produce  hut  the  profit  also  to  be  derived  from  the  land. 
(See  Appendix,  also  published  at  the  end  of  this  volume, — "  Suggestions 
for  Experiments  in  Practical  Agriculture,"  No.  I.)  Many  experiments 
were  in  consequence  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  details  of 
some  of  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  When  applied  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  cwt.  of  the  dry  salt  (or  one  cwt.  of  crystals)  per  acre,  it  produced 
little  effect  upon  the  hay  crop,  the  quantity  being  probably  too  small. 
Applied  to  hay  and  rye,  at  the  rate  of  84  lbs.  of  the  dry  salt,  and  to  pota- 
toes at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.,  it  gave  per  imperial  acre,  with 

Untlressed.  Dressed  with  Sulphate.  Increase. 

Hay 4480    lbs.  6288    lbs.  808    lbs. 

.^jr.        T,  5  grain,       640    lbs.  896    lbs.  256    lbs. 

wmterjs.ye     ^  gj^^^^,^     4095   j^,g_  4508    n,g_  512  •  lbs. 

Potatoes     ....  16i  tons.  18y  tons.  1|  ions. 

The  grain  of  the  dressed  rye  was  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  other, 
and,  though  nitrate  of  soda  and  sal-ammoniac  applied  to  other  parts  of 
the  same  field  caused  a  larger  increase  in  the  crop  of  rye,  yet  the  increase 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  sulphate  ■•« as  cheaper  per  bushel  than  that  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  either  of  the  other  substances. 

On  beans  and  peas  also  the  effect  produced  by  it  (Appendix,  page  23,) 
was  very  striking — its  action  being  exerted  not  upon  the  straw  but  upon 
the  pods,  increasing  their  number  and  enlarging  their  size. 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  therefore,  are  such  as  to  encourage 
further  trials.  The  quantity  applied  should  not  be  less  than  one  cwt. 
of  the  dry  salt  per  acre,  and  it  should  be  put  on  either  in  the  state  of  a 
very  weak  solution  with  a  water-cart,  or  sprinkled  on  the  young  crop 
when  the  ground  is  moist  or  when  rain  is  soon  expected. 

4°.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  {Epsom  Salts)  was  found  by  Dr.  Home  to 
promote  vegetation  almost  in  anequaldegree  with  the  sulphates  of  potash 
and  soda,  but  the  usually  high  price  of  this  compound,  among  other 
causes,  has  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  tried  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  also  has  of  late  years,  however, 
been  so  much  extended  and  simpliSed,  that  the  refined  salts  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  may  be  purchased  as  low  as  8s.  a  cwt.  (at  Messrs  Cook- 
son's,  Jarrow  Alkali  Works,  near  Newcastle,)  and  the  impure  salts  of  the 
Yorkshire  and  Jther  alum  works  at  a  much  lower  rate.  So  much  capi- 
tal indeed  has  WW  been  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphates 
and  f  arfjjnates  of  soda  and  magnesia  (p.  192),  and  li  is  so  desirable 
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on  many  accc-jnts  to  discover  new  oulleis  for  the  products  of  the**  impor- 
tant manufactories,  tliat  were  there  only  iheorelical  reasons  for  oelieving 
them  likely  lo  benefit  practical  agriculiure,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
triilof  their  eHects  upon  the  land.  But  their  favorable  influence  has 
already  been  shown,  and  it  remains,  therefore,  only  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails by  which  their  application  to  this  or  that  soil  or  cro|i  shall  be  so 
regulated  as  to  yield  a  fair  and  constant  profit  to  the  farrrjer  who  em- 
ploys them. 

1  have  elsewhere  (Appendix,  p.  4,)  recommended  the  application  of 
sulphate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  of  the  dry  salt,  or  of  2  cwt.  of  crys- 
tals (cost  10s.  or  lis.)  per  acre.  The  Epsom  salts  are  only  sold  in  crys- 
tals, and  l-j  cwt.  (cost  ]2s.)  in  this  form  should  be  nearly  equal  in  effi- 
cacy upon  the  land  to  2  cwt.  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda.  In  this 
proportion,  therefore,  it  would  be  proper  to  apply  it  to  the  young  crops, 
especially  of  wheat,  clover,  peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  plants. 

5°.  /Sulphate  of  Lime  (Gypsum)  has  been  long  and  extensively  applied 
to  the  land  in  various  countries  and  to  various  crops.  In  Germany  its  influ- 
ence has  been  most  generally  beneficial  upon  grass  and  red  clover,  while 
in  nianji  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  applied  with  advantage  to  almost 
every  crop.  In  the  former  country  and  in  England,  it  is  usually  dusted 
over  the  young  plants  in  early  spring  ;  in  America  it  is  frequenily  sown 
with  the  seed,  or,  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  put  into  the  drills  or  holes 
along  with  the  manure.  The  propriety  of  adopting  the  one  rather  than 
the  other  of  these  methods  will  depend  upon  the  nalure  of  the  soil  and 
upon  the  climate.  Gypsum  requires  much  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  in 
dry  soils,  climaies  or  seasons,  it  might  readily  fail  to  influence  the  crop 
at  all,  if  applied  iu  the  form  of  a  top-dressing  only. 

It  would  appear  that  the  time  and  mode  of  its  application  has  more 
influence  upon  its  activity  than  we  might  suppose — since,  according  lo 
Professor  Korte,  when  applied  to  clover  at  diflerent  periods  in  the  spring, 
the  produce  of  difTerent  parts  of  the  same  field  was  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Undressed, 100  lbs. 

Top-dressed  on  the  30th  of  March, 132  lbs. 

"  "  13ih  of  April, 140  Ibs.v 

27th  of  April 156  lbs.* 

The  effect  of  a  top  dressing  of  gypsum  seems  therefore  to  be  greatest 
when  it  is  applied  after  the  leaves  have  been  pretty  well  developed.! 

Theory  of  the  action  of  these  sulphates. 

a.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  now  to  account  for  the  general  action  of 
these  several  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime.  The  ex- 
planation may  be  deduced  partly  from  recent  chemical  analyses,  and 
parily  from  agricultural  experiments  more  lately  made  by  practical  men. 

It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  sulphur  is  a  constant  and  appa- 
rently neces.-aiy  constituent  of  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  several 
varieties  of  gfain,  and   of  the  legumin,  which   forms  the  largest  part 

t  MiigUnache  JdirbucheT^  I,  p.  85,  quoted  in  Hlubek's  PJlamennahrung. 

\  Cau  ilie  result  hpfe  menlioncrl  liave  any  connection  with  the  fact  observed  by  Peschfer. 
that  pypsum  laid  npou  the  leaves  of  plants  iie  gradually,  converted  into  carbonate,  its  Blllphuzv' 
KCid  being  absorbed  1 
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of  the  substance  of  the  pea,  the  bean,  the  vetch,  and  of  the  seeds  of 
otiKir  leguminous  plants.  This  sulphur  they  must  obtain  from  ihe  soil, 
and  one  cause  of  the  etticacy  of  the  above  sulphales  is  uiKjiiestionably 
tliat  they  are  titled  easily  to  yield  to  the  growing  plant  the  sujiply 
of  sulphur  they  necessarily  require — while,  if  they  are  more  efficacious 
upon  the  leguminous  than  upon  other  kinds  of  plants,  it  is  because 
the  latter  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  that  kind  of  organic  matter  in 
which  sulphur  is  constantly  present. 

Tliat  such  is  really  the  true  explanation  of  their  general  action  is 
proved  by  the  observation — that  sulphuric  acid  applied  to  the  land  in  a 
very  diluted  state  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  crops  precisely  similar  to 
that  observed  when  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  soda  is  used.  (See  Appendix, 
Nos.  I.  and  II.) 

In  reference  to  this  mode  of  action  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  several  salts.  This  will  obviously  Depend  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid  they  coniain — sup- 
posing the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  applied  to  be  equally  favour- 
able to  the  introduction  of  each  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant.  Their 
relative  value  upon  this  view  is  as  follows  : — 

100  lbs.  of  burned  gypsum  are  equal  to,  or  contain  as  much  sulphuric 
acid,  as 

126  lbs.  of  common  or  unburned  gypsum. 

128  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

104  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  soda — dry. 

23-5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  soda — crystallized. 

180  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia — crystallized. 
And  as  of  all  these  the  gypsum  is  by  far  the  cheapest,  it  should  form,  in 
reference  to  this  general,  action  of  the  above  sulphates,  in  all  cases,  the 
most  economical  application  to  the  land. 

6.  But  they  have  each  also  their  specialaciion  dependent  partly  upon 
their  physical  properties,  and  partly  on  their  chemical  constitution. 

Thus  "it  will  be  of  little  use  mixing  any  of  them  with  the  soil,  unless 
they  become  capable  of  entering  into  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  are 
growing  upon  it.  The  facility  with  which  this  can  be  edected  depends 
upon  their  solubility  in  water,  which  is  very  unlike.  Thus  an  imperial 
gallon  of  pure  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  will  dissolve  of 

Gypsum  (burned,) about    -J-  lb. 

Gypsum  (unburned,) ^  lb. 

Sulphate  of  Potash, IJ  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  (^rj/, ij  lljs. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  crystallized, 3^  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 4    lbs. 

In  rainy  weather,  therefore,  and  in  moist  climates,  it  would  still  be 
most  economical  to  apply  the  gypsum,  since,  though  very  sparingly 
soluble,  water  would  be  sufficiently  abundant  to  dissolve  as  much  as  the 
plant  might  re(|uire.  But  in  timesofonly  moderate  rain,  and  especially 
in  dry  seasons,  the  use  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  which 
are  also  low  in  price,  is  recommended  by  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  'hey  may  be  taken  up  by  water  and  conveyed  to  the  roots. 

c.  Ag-iin,  the  chemical  constitution  of  these  sulphates — the  nature  of 
the  substance  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  combined — determines  in 
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a  still  greater  degree  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  spedal  action.  If 
the  soil  already  abound  ia  potash,  in  soda,  in  lime,  or  in  magnesia,  then 
the  inlluenee  of  these  compounds  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  sul- 
phuric acid  they  contain.  But  suppose  the  land  to  be  deficient  in  lime, 
then  the  gypsum  we  add  will  act  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
but  of  the  lime  also  which  it, contains,  and  thus  its  apparent  effect  will 
be  much  more  striking  than  when  the  land  is  naturally  calcareous,  or 
has  been  previously  dressed  with  lime.  So  if  it  be  deficient  in  potash, 
the  sulphate  of  potasii  will  be  more  efficient  than  it  could  be  expected  to 
prove  upon  a  suil  in  which  sulphuric  acid  alone  is  wanting.  And  so 
also,  if  lime  and  potash  abound,  and  soda  or  magnesia  be  deficient,  the 
sulphates  of  lliese  latter  bases  will  exercise  a  special  action  upon  the 
soil,  by  supplying  it  at  the  same  time  with  sulphuric  acid  and  with  soda 
or  magnesia  also.  Thus  on  land  to  which  lime  has  been  abundantly 
added,  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  husbandry,  the  sulphate  of 
soda  has  the  best  chance  of  proving  useful  to  vegetation,  not  only  because 
it  is  more  soluble,  and  is,  therefore,  more  independent  of  the  seasons, 
but  because  it  is  capable  of  supplying  two  diffijrent  substances — sulphuric 
acid  and  soda — neither  of  which'  are  directly  added  in  the  ordinary 
manuring  of  the  land,  but  both  of  which  the  plants  may  find  difficulty 
in  obtaining. 

d^  Another  consideration  will  indicate  further  special  applications  of 
these  several  sulphates,  independent  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  they 
in  common  contain.  If  we  refer  lo  the  table  (p.  220,  )  in  which  is  exhibit- 
ed the  constitution  of  the  ash  of  the  several  clovers  and  grasses,  we  find 
the  constituents  of  our  sulphates  to  be  present  in  ]U0  parts  of  the  ash  in 
the  following  proportions  : — 

^'^b1^^    Red  Clover.    ^'^         Lucerne.      Sainfoin. 

Potash 8-81         19-95        31-05        13-40         20-57 

Soda 3-94  5-29  5-79  6-15  4-37 

Lime 7-34         27-80        23-48        48-31         21-95 

Magnesia     ....        090  3-33  3-05  3-48  2-88 

Sulphuric  Acid     .     .        3-53  4-47  3-53         4-04  3-41 

Of  the  two  clovers  the  red  contains  more  lime  and  much  less  potash, 
therefore  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  more  likely  to  benefit  the  red  clover, 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash  the  white,  which  is  consistent  with  the  resulfs 
of  experiment.  A  similar  difference  exists  between  lucerne  and  sainfoin, 
to  the  former  of  which  lime  and  soda  are  more  necessary  than  the  latter. 
The  first  column  under  rye  grass  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  how  very 
much  smaller  a  proportion  of  all  the  four — potash,  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia— is  required  by  this  green  crop  than  by  the  others;  and  therefore 
that  the  same  weight  of  any  one  of  these  sulphates,  which,  when  applied 
as  a  top  dressing  to  one  crop  (rye  grass),  would  cause  it  to  thrive  luxuri- 
antly, may  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  most  necessary  wants  of  another 
crop  (clover  or  sainfoin.)  Not  only  the  kind  of  mineral  manure,  there- 
fore, which  we  mix  with  the  soil,  but  the  qwmlity  also,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  crop  we  intend  to  raise.  (For  the  theoretical  opinions 
of  othe;-  auihors  in  regard  to  the  actionof  gypsum,  see  Appendix,  No.  VI.) 

6°.  Nitrates  of  Potash  and  Soda. — The'  efficacy  of  these  two  substan- 
ces as  mauures  in  certain  circumstances  is  jjw  generally  acknowledged, 
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though  ihe  disappolrt/oents  which  have  ocasionally  attended  theit  T.se 
naturally  cause  the  practical  farmer  to  hesitate  still,  before  he  applies 
them  in  any  quantity  to  his  land.  As  these  salts,  especially  the  nitrate 
of  soda,  are  ccnparatively  abundant  in  nature, — as  ihey  are  really  be- 
neScial  in  many  cases,  and  can  be  employed  with  a  profit, — as  their  use 
in  practical  agriculture  nas  recently  excited  considerable  interest — and 
as  many  experiments  have  in  consequence  been  made  with  them  upon 
various  crops, — I  shall  brieiiy  direct  your  attention  to  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  which  have  yet  been  established  in  regard  to  their  action  upon 
the  growing  plant. 

a.  Apparent  effects  of  the  Nitrates. — The  first  visible  effect  of  the  ni- 
trates upon  every  crop  is  toimpait  a  dark  green  colour  to  the  leaves  and 
stems.  2°.  They  then  hasten,  increase,  and  not  unfrequently  prolong 
t'he  growth  of  the  plant.  3°.  They  generally  cause  an  increase  both  in 
the  weight  of  hay  or  straw,  and  of  corn — though  the  colour  and  growth 
are  occasionally  affected  without  any  sensible  increase  of  the  crop.  4°. 
The  hay  or  grass  produced  is  always  more  greedily  eaten  by  the  cattle 
th^m  that  which  has  not  been  dressed,  even  when  the  quantity  is  not 
affected  ; — but  the  grain  is  usually  of  inferior  quality,  bringing  a  some- 
what less  price  in  the  market,  and  yielding  a  smaller  produce  of  flour. 

Its  principal  action  seems  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the  growth — 
that  is,  increasing  the  production  of  woody  fibre,  either  in  the  stem  or  the 
ear,  without  so  much  affecting,  except  indirectly,  the  quantity  of  seed.  . 

Illustrations. — 1°.  Mr.  Pusey  observed  that  the  increase  of  his  wheat 
crop,  on  the  Oxford  clay,  where  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  arose  from 
there  being  no  underling  straws  with  short  ears  as  in  the  undressed,  but 
all  were  of  equal  length  and  consequent  fullness  and  ripeness.  The 
nitrate  had  merely  promoted  the  growth.  (See  Royal  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal, II.,  p.  120.) 

2°.  "It  affected  the  tops  of  the  poJaiocs,  but  the  produce  of  bulbs  was 
less  both  by  weight  and  measure"  (Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston).  "On  peas, 
in  a  thin  sandy  soil,  pubsoil  gravel,  it  had  much  effect  on  the  colour  and 
strength  of  the  stems,  and  on  the  state  of  forwardness,  but  when  ripe, 
thouijh  .the  straw  was  stronger,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  crop  of 
peas"  (Colonel  Campbell,  of  Rozelle).  "On  land  in  high  condition  it 
did  harm  by  forcing  the  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  ear"  (Mr.  Barclay). 
"  [t  appeared  to  act  strongly,  and  there  was  a  greater  bulk  of  straw,  but 
the  increase  of  grain  was  only  50  lbs.  per  acre"  (Sir  Robert  Throckmor- 
ton). In  another  experiment  of  Mr.  Barclay's  the  straw  was  very  strong, 
and  much  of  the  wheat  laid,  but  the  undressed  sold  for  4s.  a  bushel  more, 
and  ttiere  was  no  profit. 

In  all  these  cases  the  nitrate  promoted  chiefly  the  growth  of  the  stem, 
or  the  production  of  woody  fibre.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  grain  and 
yield  of  flour  was  owing  to  this  action.  The  grain  was  enveloped  in  a 
thicker  covering  of  the  woody  matter  which  forms  the  skin  or  bran. 

3°.  "  The  turnips  after  the  nitrated  wheat  are  decidedly  better,  the  tops 
are  still  growins;  and  luxuriant,  while  on  the  other  part  they  are  begin- 
ing  to  fall"  (Hon.  H.  Wilson).  They  seem,  therefore,  in  si  me  cases,  at 
least,  to  prolong  the  growth. 

From  the  above  statements  we  seem  to  derive  an  explanation  why  the 
effects  of  tho  nitrate  should  nave  been  so  universally  observed  upon  lh« 
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grasses  anal  clovers— while  in  regard  to  its  application  to  com  crops, 
they  indicate  this  important — 

Practical  Rule.— Not  to  apply  the  nitrates  upon  land  or  under  cir- 
cumstances where  there  is  already  a  sufficient  tendency  to  produce 
straw. 

b.  Effects  of  the  nitrates  upon  the  auANTiTY  of  the  crop. — Cases  have 
occurred  where  the  nitrates  have  failed  to  produce  any  apparent  etfeot 
at  all — others  where  the  color  was  affected  ana  the  growth  promoted 
without  any  ultimate  increase  of  crop — and  others  again,  where  the  ap- 
plication of  these  salts  was  decidedly  injurious.  These  failures  are  de- 
serving of  a  close  consideration,  but  let  us  first  attend  to  the  amount  of 
benefirderived  from  their  use  where  it  has  been  attended  with  success. 

I. — Effect  on  Common  and  Clover  Hay. 


Locality. 


Produce  per  acre. 


Unilre?sed.        DreMed 


lon9.    cvrt. 


Aske Hall,  Earl  of  »  „  ,3 

Zetland \'^  *^ 

At  Erskine,   Lord  (  2     Oj 

Blantyre )  2     1 


Barochan, 
Fleming . 


Mr. 


Dilston,  Mr.  Grey. 

Famhain,  Suffolk, 
Mr.  Muskett 

Metiiven    Castle, 
Mr.  Bishop 


1  6 

2  11 

2  10 
1 2    4i 

fl     1 


tons.     cwt. 

3     Oi 

2  10 

■2    4i 

2  195  I 

3  18 

3   n 

2    2 


Quantity  of  Nitrale  of  Sodd  applied  p'^racre, 
and  nature  of  suil. 


1  cwt.,  on  a  thin  light  soil,  subsoil 
clay  upon  limestone. 

120  lbs.,  good  llghtsoil,  subsoil  gravel. 
Do.     clay  soil  on  clay  subsoil. 

160  lbs.,  stiff  clay,  after  wheat. 
Do.     light  clay  loam,  drained,  after 
barley. 

1  cwt,,  meadow  hay,  soil  not  stated, 

150  lbs,  clover  hay,  soil  not  stated. 

Icwt.  nitrate  of  potash  and  U  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  had  each  the  same  ef- 
fect on  a  heavy  damp  loam,  partially 
drained. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Barclay  says  that,  on  his  heavy  clay  lands 
(plastic  clay),  in  Surrey,  near  the  edge  cf  the  chalk,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways a  failure ;  and  the  Messrs.  Drewitt,  of  Guildford,  that  on  the 
chalk  soils,  the  additional  produce  of  hay,  whether  on  upland  or  mea 
dow,  does  not  repay  the  expense. 

n. — On  Barley. 


Locality. 

Produce. 

Quantity  per  acre,  and  liind  of  soil. 

Ui.dresied. 

Dressed. 

Grain. 

bildi. 
44J 

18 

Str.„. 
cwl. 

16i 
26 

Gram, 
bub's 

55J 
59 

32 

Sliaw 

Surry,  Mr. Barclay 
Newton Hali,  Nor- 
thumberland, Mr. 
Jobling 

Suffolk,   Hon.  H. 
Wilson 

iwt. 

20i 
36 

-1 

1  cwt,  on  light  soil,with  chalk  subsoil. 

1  cwt.,  on  strong  tut  nip  land. 

1  cwt.,  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  where 
the  turnips  the  preceding  year  were 
neariydestroyedbythe  and  blowing. 

SFFECT    ON    WINTER   RTE   AND    OATS. 
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In  Berkshire,  on  the  other  hand,  it  failed  (1839),  for  barley  on  the 
Mght  lands,  causing  thein  in  some  cases  to  be  burned  up  (Mr.  Pusey), 
but  the  season  was  droughty. 

III. — On  Winter  Rte. 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barochan,  applied  160  lbs.  per  acre  to  rye,  upon  a 
strong  clay,  after  potatoes,  and  obtained — 

Undressed.  Dressed. 

Grain        .        .        14  bushels.  .        .        86  bushels. 

Straw        .         ,  1  ton  7i  cwt.      .        .  2  tons,  19i  cwt. 


IV. — Upon   Oats. 


f      -  , 

PKODUCE. 

1 

] 

Locality. 

Undressed. 

Dressed. 

Cluantity  per  acre 

and  kind  of  soil. 

■ 

grain. 

straw. 

grain. 

straw. 

bush. 

cwt. 

bush. 

bush. 

\ 

Bakewell  Derbyshire, 

Mr.  Greaves    .    .    . 

m 

251 

64 

38J 

1  cwt. ;  heavy  soil, 
clay  subsoil. 

Court  Farms,  Hayes, 

1  cwt  ;   land  satu- 

Mr. Newman, .... 

46 

31 

60J 

46i 

rated  with  water, 
and  out  of  condi- 

Leatherhead, Surrey, 

tion. 

Mr.  Barclay  .    .    .     . 

40 

61 

60 

90 

1  cwt.;  a  loam  con- 
taining flints,  on  a 
subsoil  of  chalk. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  Norfolk,  obtained  an  increase  of  15  bushels  per  acre, 
by  the  u.se  off  cwt.  per  acre  ;  and  Mr.  Calvert,  of  Ockley  Court,  of  20 
bushels  of  grain,  and  9J  cwt.  of  straw,  by  applying  I4  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  At  Kirkleaiham  (North  Yorkshire),  it  had  an  excellent  effect 
upon  oats,  on  strong  land — and  on  the  strong  clays  of  the  Weald  of  Sur- 
rey and  Sussex,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Dewdney,  of  Dorking,  to  be  universally 
beneficial,  pariicularly  when  sown  on  ley  ground — paying  the  grower 
27s.  to  3O3.  per  acre.  "When  it  has  failed,  the  nitrate  has  been  .sown 
early,  and  when  the  land  was  in  a  dry  state.  In  these  instances  the 
crop  was  more  or  less  blighted."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Barclay 
states  that,  on  his  strong  heavy  land  (plastic  clay),  near  the  edge  of  the 
chalk,  in  Surrey,  it  gave  no  profit. 

In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  nitrate  of  soda  seems  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  increase  in  the  oat  crop — the  few  failures  which  are  noted 
must  be  due  either  to  the  state  of  the  weaiher  or  to  some  peculiarities  in 
the  physical  condition  or  chemical  constitution  of  the  soils  on  which  they 
Were  observed. 
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V. — On  Wheat. 


Locality. 


Uiiilressed.     Dressed. 


grain  strawgrain 


Farnham,  Suffolk, 
Mr.  Muskett,     . 

Painswick,  Glou- 
cesler,Mr.HyeU, 

Fairf'ord  Park,  do. 
Mr.Raym. Barker 
Mr.Dugdale,  .     . 


buBlils   cwt     bufthli 


Do. 


CourtFarra, Hayes  ) 

Mr.  Newman,  .  \ 
Brandon,  Suffolk,  j 

Hon.  Mr.  Wilson,  \ 
Surrey,  Mr.  Bar-  i 

clay,  .  .     .     .  ( 

Faringdon,    Mr.    i 

PiLsey } 

Ockley  Court,  iW)-.  ( 
Colvert,      .     .     .\ 

Newton  Hall,  Mr. ' 
Jobling,      .     .     . 

Cirencester,  Dr.  < 
Daubeny,    .     .     .\ 

Rozelle,  near  Ayr,  J 
Col.  Cnmpbell,     .  \ 


18J 

26 
42 


32 

14} 

27* 

30i 

33J 

31 

27 

21J 

20i 

33 


30 

2-} 


35 


181 


20 
24i 
24  i 
20i 
20i 

25J 


29i 
16 


27 

33i 

54 

36i^ 

20 

33 
36 
39J 
33  J 

39h 

26 
241 

43i 

36 
3U 

27i 


3U  47 
!  42 


Quantity  per  acre,  and  kind  of  80il. 


1 J  cwt. ;  a  poor  spongy  sandy  soil. 
1  cwt. ;  a  sloTie-brash  soil  abounding 
in  caibonate  of  lime. 

21 1  I  cwt. ;  on  a  light  stone-brash  poor 
thin  soil. 

3Sj  1  cwt.  nitr.  of  soda,  on  agravelly  soil ; 
an  equal  weight  nitrnU  offotnili  pro- 
duced only  i  bushel  of  increase  {%). 
1  cwt.  nit.  of  soda  on  a  strong  clay. 
Both  portions  previously  limed. 

255  1  cwt.;  on  a  very  thin  crop,  inj'd  by  an 
unfavorable  autumn.  Soil  notstated. 

—  1  cwt. ;  on  a  fair  light  soil. 

—  Do.,  loamy,  better  land. 

23  I  cwt. ;  soil  loamy,  resting  on  chalk, 
27J  straw  strong.and  much  wheat  laid.* 
344  Do.  on  heavy  soil,  resting  on  the  Ox- 
25j  ford  clay.  Biol  all  these veri/diJfcreTU 
24J  results  were  oblahiedin  the  same  field, 
o-.,Do.;  corn  generally  laid;  soil  not 
''    mentioned. 

35i  1  cwt. ;  soil  not  mentioned. 

20j  I  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash. 

15i  Do.  nitrate  of  soda,  soil  and  subsoil 

clay,  resting  on  the  corn-brash. 
52   180  lbs,  nitrate  of  soda. 
76    Do  nit.  of  potash.  Soil  not  stated.t 


VI. — On  Turnips. 

At  Rozelle  the  Swedes  were  improved  several  tons  an  acre  by  the 
use  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  (Mr.  Campbell).  At  Dorkino;  it  was  very  be- 
neficial as  a  top-dressing  lo  the  Swedes  and  white  turnips,  when  sown 
broad-cast  at  ihe  rate  of  li  cwt.  per  acre  (Mr.  Dewdney).  In  neither 
of  these  cases  is  the  soil  described.  On  thin  stony  land  upon  chalk  at 
F.lmshurst,  Bucks,  turnips  manured  with  nitrate  alone,  were  very  su- 
perior to  those  to  which  10  loads  an  acre  of  farm-yard  manure  had'been 
applied  (Mr.  Burgess).  The  only  numerical  results  vsrith  which  1  am 
acquainted  are  those  of  Mr.  Barclay  on  a  loamy  soil  resting  on  chalk 
His  crop  of  turnips  was 

•  Tr.e  drefsert  arain  sold  at  4s.  less  than  the  undressed,  and  there  was  ■an  profit:  the  ni;rat< 
faileil  on  heavy  land,  and  on  land  in  high  condition. 

t  Tlie  produce  of  straw,  esipeciaUy  from  saltpetre,  is  very  Bnrprising  It  is  stated  at  518 
»nd  764  siones  for  the  Iwa  lota  respectively.  I  suppose  the  acres  to  be  Scotch,  and  the 
■tones  14  lbs. 
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30i  cwt.  when  dressed  with  bones  and  wood  ashes,  each  15  bushels. 

31  cwt.  when  dressed  with  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  drilled  in. 

35  cwt.  when  seed  and  nitrate  were  both  broad-cast. 

38  cwt.  when  the  seed  was  drilled  and  the  nitrate  broad-cast. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Zetland  thought  it  did  no  good  to  turnips  ; 
Mr.  Vansittart,  that  on  strong  land  well  dunged  it  did  h&rm  ;  and  the 
Messrs.  Drewitt,  that  on  their  dry  rubbly  chalk  it  had  no  effect  on  this 
crop,  though  it  improved  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  succeeding  crop 
of  barley. 

We  are  obviously  in  want  of  more  numerous  and  better  observations, 
especially  in  regard  to  turnips.  The  above  discordancies  will  either 
vanish  when  we  obtain  a  2  larger  collection  of  results,  or  they  will  find  an 
explanation  in  ilie  more  accurate  observations  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
in  regard  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  geological  position  of  the  locality  in 
which  each  experiment  is  made.  Those  practical  men  who  are  really 
desirous  of  aiding  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture, — by  which  pro- 
gress not  only  the  national  welfare,  but  their  own  individual  interests 
also  are  likely  to  be  promoted, — will  do  more  towards  this  end  by  one 
single  experiment  in  which  weights  and  measures  are  carefully  deter- 
mined, and  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  geological  position  and  the  lie  of 
the  land,  accurately  described,  than  by  any  number  of  mere  general 
statements,  such  as  those  I  have  here  laid  before  you  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  nitrates  upon  the  turnip  crop. 

c.  Effect  of  the  nitrates  on  the  quALiTT  of  the  crop'. — This  I  have 
already  in  some  measure  alluded  to.  It  so  affects  the  grass  and  clover 
as  to  make  it  more  relished  by  the  cattle.  This  is  usually  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  crop  is  sweeter,  but  since  cattle  are  known  to  be  fond 
of  saline  substances,  it  may  be  that  the  grasses  are,  by  these  salts,  only 
rendered  more  savoury.  It  generally  also  gives  a  grain  (of  wheat) 
of  an  inferior  (juality — which  has  a  thicker  skin,  and  yields  more  bran. 
This  may  possibly  arise  from  its  having  been  generally  allowed  to  ripen 
too  long.  [See  Mr.  John  Hannam's  valuable  experiments  on  the 
OBer-ripening  of  corn  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 1  A 
question  still  undetermined  is,  whether  the  flour  of  nitrated. corn  is  more 
nutritive  than  that  obtained  from  corn  which  has  been  undressed. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  those  samples  of  flour  which  contain  the 
most  gluten  are  also  the  most  nutritive.  •  But  hitherto  the  only  experi 
ments  which  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relative 
quantities  of  gluten  in  samples  of  grain  from  the  same  field,  one  ])or- 
tion  of  which  had  been  nitrated,  and  the  other  not,  are,  one  mfide  by 
Mr.  Daubeny,  and  one  reported  by  Mr.  Hyett,  to  the  latter  of  which  1 
nave  already  had  occasion,  for  another  purpose,  to  direct  your  attention. 
[See  note,  p.  167.] 
In  these  experiments  the  flour  of  the  several  wheats  gave — 

In  Dr.  Daubeny's  In  Mr.  Hyett's 

Experiment.  Experiment. 

Nitrated 15  per  cent,  of  gluten     23^  per  cent. 

Unnitrated 13  per  cent,  of  gluten     19    per  cent. 

Excess  of  gluten  in  the  nitrated,    2  per  cent.  4j  per  cent. 

15 
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both  of  which  results  favour  the  supposition  that  one  effect  of  the  m. 
trates  upon  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of  gluten, 
and  thus  to  render  them,  as  is  gen©  ally  believed,  more  nutritive.  Thig 
is  a  result  which  theoretically  we  might  be  led  to  anticipate,  were  tliere 
no  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  produce^— for  then  we  might 
naturally  expect  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  to  be  expended  solely  in 
enriching  the  grain  with  gluten.  But  the  increase  of  crop  contains  in 
many  cases  rriore  nitrogen  than  we  add  to  the  soil  when  we  dress  it  with 
one  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre;  there  is,  therefore,  no  excess  of  ni- 
trogen which  we  can  suppose  to  go  to  such  an  enriching  of  the  more 
abundant  crop  c*"  grain.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  whethe.  further  careful  examination  will  prove  the  flour  from 
nitrated  grain  to  oe  always  richer  in  gluten,  and,  therefore,  more  nutri- 
tious.    At  all  events  increased  experiments  are  to  be  wished  for. 

d.  After-effects  of  these  nitrates. — It  is  comparatively  seldom  that 
any  good  effects  have  been  observed  upon  the  crop  which  succeeds  that 
to  which  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  applied.  Where  they  have  been 
noticed  it  has  been  chiefly  in  cases  where  from  some  cause  (drought  or 
dryness  of  soil  chiefly)  the  salt  has  been  prevented  from  exerting  its  full 
and  legitimate  action  upon  its  6rst  application.     Thus, 

1°.  Failing  to  improve  turnips  on  a  rubbly  chalk  soil,  it  greatly  be- 
nefitted the  succeeding  crop  of  barley  (Mr.  Drewitt,  Guildford,  Surrey). 

Producing  little  effect  on  tares  (upon  a  clay  soil  ?)  it  improved  very 
much  the  turnip  crop  which  followed  (Mr.Barclay,Leatherhead, Surrey.) 

2°.  In  the  following  instances  the  benefit  was  seen  on  successive 
crops : — 

After  producing  an  increase  of  one-sixth  in  the  wheat  crop,  both 
grain  and  straw,  on  a  light  sandy  soil  (subsoil?),  the  turnips  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  were  decidedly  better  where  the  nitrate  had  been  sown  (Hon. 
H.  Wilson,  Brandon,  Suffolk.) 

After  improving  the  crop  of  wheat,  the  after-crop  of  hay  was  also 
better  (Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston.) 

At  Upleatham,  the  second  cut  of  clover  was  nearly  as  much  im- 
proved as  the  first  (Mr.  Vansittart),  and  at  Dilston  the  aftermath  hay 
was  greater  in  quantity,  and  better  relished  by  the  cattle  (Mr.  Grey). 

3°.  A  curious  effect  is  noted  by  Mr.  Rod  well,  of  A  Iderton,  ■  Wood- 
bridge — the  white  clover  failed  after  barley  on  which  nitrate  had  been 
used  ! 

The  .solubility  of  these  nitrates  is  so  great,  that  in  our  climate,  in  sea- 
sons of  ordinary  rain,  and  on  lands  having  a  moderate  degree  of  incli- 
nation, we  should  expect  that  they  would  be  in  a  great  measure  washed 
out  of  the  land  in  a  single  year.  Hence  one  reason — even  supposing 
little  of  the  salt  to  have  entered  into  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop^— why 
we  are  not  entitled  generally  to  expect  any  marked  effect  from  it  upoi 
a  second  crop.  But  let  the  season  be  so  dry,  or  the  soil  so  retentive, 
and  the  land  so  level,  as  to  prevent  its  being  all  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
or  washed  away  by  the  rains  during  one  year,  and  we  may  then  look 
for  after-effects,  such  as  those  above  described. 

e.  Circumstances  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  these  saline  ma- 
nures.— This  explaiiatio.  •- will  appear  more  satisfactory  if  we  glance  for 
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A  moment  at  the  general  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the 
success  of  these  or  any  other  saline  manures. 

1°.  They  must  contain  one  or  more  substances  which  are  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

2°.  The  soil  must  be  more  or  less  deficient  in  these  substances. 

3°.  The  weather  must  prove  so  moist  or  the  soil  be  so  springy  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  dissolved,  and  conveyed  to  the  roots. 

4°.  They  must  not  be  applied  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  young  shoots  in  too  concentrated  a  form — the 
water  that  reaches  the  roots  or  young  leaves  must  never  be  too  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  salt,  or  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  plant  will  be 
blighted  or  burned  up. 

5°.  The  soil  must  be  sufficiently  light  to  permit  iho  salt  easily  tc 
penetrate  to  the  roots,  and  yet  not  so  open  as  to  allow  it  to  be  readily 
washed  away  by  the  rains.  In  reference  to  this  point  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil  is  of  inuch  importance.  A  retentive  subsoil  will  prevent  the ' 
total  escape  of  that  which  readily  passes  through  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  while  an  open  subsoil  again  will  retain  nothing  that  has  once  made 
its  way  through  the  surface. 

f.  Cases  in  which  the  nitrates  have  failed. — A  knowledge  of  the 
above  conditions  will  enable  us  in  many  eases  to  explain  why  the  ni- 
trates, and  other  generally  useful  substances,  have  failed  to  exhibit  any 
beneficial  efltct. 

1°.  Thus  on  the  light  soils  of  Berkshire  the  nitrate  of  soda  failed  for 
barley,  causing  it  often  to  be  blighted  or  burned  up.  This,  no  doubt, 
arose  from  the  drought  which  may  act  in  one  or  other  of  several  ways. 
Either  it  may  prevent  the  salt  froft  being  dissolved  at  all,  and  thus  hin- 
der its  action  altogether  for  the  time,— or  it  may  retard  the  solution  till 
the  plant  has  attained  such  a  state  of  maturity,  that  it  is  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  being  equally  benefitted  by  the  introduction  of  the  salt  into  its 
roots — or  after  being  dissolved,  and  having  partially  descended  into  the 
soil,  the  drought  may  cause  it  to  ascend  again  with  the  water  which 
rises  to  the  surface  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation,  and  may  thus 
present  it  to  the  plant  in  so  concentrated  a  form  as  to  injure  the  young 
shoots — or,  finally,  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  green  leaf,  into  which 
a  portion  of  the  salt  has  already  been  conveyed  by  the  roots,  may  be  so 
powerful  as  to  concentrate  the  saline  solution,  or  to  increase  its  decom- 
position to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  injury,  and  consequent  blight  to 
the  leaf  itself. 

2°.  Again,  at  Cheadale,  in  Cheshire,  (Mr.  Austin),  the  nitrateof  soda 
is  said  to  have  had  a  good  efTect  on  wheat  and  grass  where  the  subsoil 
was  clay,  but  none  where  the  subsoil  was  gravel,  or  the  soil  light  and 
sandy.  Here  the  supply  of  water  in  the  soil  may  have  been  such  as  to 
fit  it  for  entering  readily  into  the  roots  in  a  proper  state  of  dilution,  when 
the  retentive  subsoil  kept  it  within  reach  of  the  roots, — and  yet  sufficient, 
at  the  same  time,  to  wash  it  away  altogether  where  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil were  too  open  to  be  able  to  -etard  its  passage. 

3°.  But  the  occasional  occuirence  of  droughts  or  the  mere  physical 
distinctions  of  lands  as  light  or  heavy,  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  recore!.;d  differences  in  the  effect  of  tks  nitrates.     Thus  on  the  clayi 
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of  the  Weald  in  Sussex  (Mr.  Dewdney),  and  on  the  Oxford  clay  in 
Berkshire  (Mi'.  Pusey),  the  use  of  the  nitrate  has  been  attended  with 
general  benefit  upon  oats  and  wheat,  while  on  the  plastic  clay  in  Sur- 
rey (Mr.  Barclay),  it  has  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  The  cause  of 
these  differences  is  to  be  sought  for,  most  probably,  in  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  several  clays,  which  are  kuown  to  be  very  unlike.  The 
Weald  clay  is  a  fresh-water  formation,  contains  much  fine  grained 
siUeeous  matter  (page  244),  and  is,'  therefore,  comparatively  per- 
vious to  water.  The  Oxford  clay  soils  in  Berkshire  abound  in  lime, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  in  some  degree  pervious,  while  the  plasric  clay 
of  Surrey,  where  they  are  stiffest,  contain  little  lime  and  partake  more 
of  the  impervious  character  of  pipe  clays.  Ii  may  possibly.be  in  such 
differences  as  these  that  we  are  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  discordant 
results  of  different  experimenters,  but  much  further  observation  is  still 
wanting  before  we  can  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence  upon  the 
subject. 

To  some  an  explanation  may  appear  to  be  most  easily  given  by  sup- 
posing the  one  soil  to  have  been  rich  in  soda,  while  the  other  was  de- 
fective in  this  substance.  I  shall  advert  to  this  point  in  explaining  the 
theory  of  the  action  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda. 

g.  Circumstances  in  which  the  employment  of  the  nitrates  is  most  hene- 
Aci.al. — 1°.  It  appears  to  succeed  most  invariably  in  lands  which  are 
poor — or  out  of  condition— or  on  which  the  corn  is  thin.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  the  most  critical  time  with  his  crop,  as-vnth  his  cattle,  is 
during  the  earliest  stage  of  its  growth.  If  it  come  away  quickly  and 
strong  during  the  first  few  weeks,  his  hopes  are  justly  high,  but  if  it 
droop  and  linger  after  it  is  above  the  ground,  his  fears  are  as  justly  ex- 
cited. It  isin  (his  latter  condition  of  things  that  an  addition  of  nitrate 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  feeble  plant,  re-animating  the  pining  shoots,  and 
making  the  thin  corn  tiller.  On  rich  lauds  and  thickly  growing  crops  it 
only  causes  an  over-growth  of  already  abundant  straw.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Barclay,  it  is  most  advantageous  when  sown 
Droad-cast.* 

2°.  Whatever  may  be  the  chemical  nature  of  the  surface  soil,  the 
success  of  the  nitrate  seems  to  be  most  sure  where  the  land  is  not  wholly 
destitute  of  water,  where  the  soil  is  open  enough  to  allow  it  readily  to 
descend,  and  yet  the  subsoil  sutEciently  retentive  to  prevent  it  from 
being  readily  washed  away. 

3°.  I  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  which  has  occurred  to  me  from  a 
comparison  of  the  results  contained  in  the  above  tables,  with  the  kind 
of  soils  on  which  the  experiments  were  made — that  probably  the  pre- 
sence of  lime  in  the  soil  may  tend  to  insure  the  success  of  the  nitrate. 
In  many  of  the  instances  of  large  crops  obtained  by  its  aid  the  land  was 
either  naturally  rich  in  lime,  or  it  had,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hus- 
bandry, been  previously  marled  or  limed. 

h.   Theory  of  the  action  of  the  nitrates. — The  nitric  acid  of  these  salts 

'  A  valuable  precept  also  is,  tn  proceed  cainionsly  in  the  use  of  these  expensive  suN 
stancos — making  small  trials  at  first,  and  increasins:  the  quanrilies  employed  as  success 
may  warrant.  By  tliia  mode  of  procedure,  large  leases,  of  wbich  I  have  heard,  would 
have  been  avoided. 
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contains  26  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen — or  one  cwt.  of  pure  dry 
nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  19  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  This  nitrogen  we 
know  to  be  a  necessary  constituent  of  plants — one  which  they  obtain 
almost  wholly  from  the  spil-^but  v  hich  nevertheless  is  generally  pre- 
sent in  the  soil  in  small  qunntity  on.y.  We  have  already  seen  reason 
(Lee.  VIII.,  p.  159,)  to  believe  that  nitric  acid  exists  naturally  in  the 
soil,  and  is  the  form  in  which  a  large  portion  of  tlieir  nitrogen  is  con- 
veyed into  the  roots  of  plants; — when  we  add  it. to  our  fields,  therefore, 
we  only  aid  nature  in  supplying  a  compound  by  which  vegetables  are 
usually  sustained.  And  as  the  young  plant  will  necessarily  languish 
in  the  absence  of  one  essential  kind  of  food,  although  every  other  kind 
it  may  require  be  present  in  abundance,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
growth  of  a  crop— languidly  proceeding  upon  a  soil  deficient  in  nitrogen 
— may  be  suddenly  re-anihiated  by  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
its  roots.  That  this  is  the  true  way  in  which  the  nitrates  generally  act 
is  supported  by  the  obseivation  that  it  is  in  the  poorest  soils  that  they 
are  most  useful  to  the  husbandman. 

We  have  already  seen,  also,  that  one  function  of  the  leaf  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sun  is  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  give  oflf  its  oxygen 
(Lee.  v.,  sec.  5.)  It  exerts  a  similar  action  upon  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
nitrates,  and  upon  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphates,  discharging  their 
oxygen  into  the  air,  and  thus  leaving  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  at  liberty 
to  unite  with  the  other  elementary  substances  contained  in  the  sap — foi 
the  production  of  the  several  compounds  of  which  the  parts  of  the 
growing  plant  consist. 

Nor,  as  shown  in  a  previous  lecture,  (VIII.,  sec.  8,)  is  the  good  effect 
of  these  nitrates  upon  the  crop  Umifed  to  the  supply  of  that  quantity  of 
nitrogen  only  which  they  themselves  contain.  The  excess  of  crop 
raised  by  their  aid  often  contains  very  much  more  nitrogen  than  they 
have  been  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  roots,  even  supposing  it  all 
to  have  been  absorbed  and  appropriated. by  the  plant.  This  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  more  the  plant  is  made  to  thrive,  the  more 
numerous  and  extended  become  its  roots  also,  and  these  roots  are  thus 
enabled  to  gather  from  the  deeper  and  more  distant  soil  those  supplies 
of  nitrogenous  and  other  necessary  food,  which  would  have  remained 
beyond  their  reach  had  the  plant  been  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
viously feeble  or  more  languid  condition.  This  has  been  called  the 
stimulating  eflfect  of  manures,  and  some  substances  have  been  said  to 
act  only'm  this  way  upon  vegetation.  This,  however,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  mistake.  The  supposed  stimulating  is  always  a  secondary  effect, 
and  necessarily  follows  from  the  use  of  every  kind  of  manure,  which  by 
feeding  the  plant  gives  it  greater  strength,  and  thus  enables  it  to  appro- 
priate other  supplies  of  food  which  were  previously  beyond  its  reach,  or 
which  from  the  absence  of  one  necessary  constituent  it  could  not  rendel 
available  to  its  natural  growth. 

In  this  vvay  the  nitrates  act  as  such — in  contra-distinction  'o  the  sul- 
phates and  other  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  potash  and  soda  themselves  often  aid  the  effect  of  the 
nitric  acid  with  which  the}"  are  associated.  In  soils  deficient  in  these 
alkalies  the  nitrates  woiii*.  act  beneficially,  even  though  nitric  acid 
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were  already  present  iii  abundance, — vyhile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  field 
that  is  defective  in  both  constituents  of  the  sah  (nitric  acid  and  potash 
or  soda),  will  be  nnore  grateful  for  the  same  addition  of  it  than  one  in 
which  either  of  them  already  abounds,  la  this  way,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  discordant  results  of  experiments,  even  on  the  same  farm,  and 
especially  when  the  soils  are  different,  may  occasionally  be  explained. 

i.  Special  effects  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda — On  this  alka- 
line consiiiuent  of  the  two  Eitrates  will  depend  the  special  action  of  each 
when  applied  to  the  same  soil  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  m  ide  out  that  any  definite  special  action  can  be 
ascribed  to  them,  yet  some  experiments  bearing  upon  this  point  have 
already  been  published,  to  which  it  will  be  proper  lo  advert.  From 
the'  study  of  the  special  action  of  given  manures  upon  given  <;rops, 
practical  agriculture  has  much  good  to  expect. 

1°.  At  Rozelle,  nsar  Ayr  (1840),  nitrate  of  potash  caused  oats  to 
come  away  darker  and  stronger,  and  give  a  heavy  crop,  while  in  the 
same  field  nitrate  of  soda  produced  no  benefit.  The  soil  was  inferior, 
light,  and  sandy,  with  a  red  irony  subsoil  (Capt.  Hamilton).  It  is  add- 
ed that  the  crop  was  injured  by  the  early  drought,  from  which  it  nevei 
recovered.  This  fact  renders  the  special  effect  of  the  nitrate  ofpoiash 
in  this  case  doubtful. 

2°.  In  the  experiments  upon  wheat,  made  by  the  same  gentleman 
on  the  same  farm, — it  is  to  be  presumed  upon  a  similar  soil, — 

Nitrate  of  soda  gave     .     .  46  bush,  grain,  and  52  cwt.  straw  ; 

Nitrate  of  potash  gave  .     .  42  bush,  grain,  and  76  cwt.  straw  ; 

the  produce  of  straw  being  here  also  greatly  in  favour  of  the  potash  salt. 

3°.  Dr.  Daubeny  also,  in  the  experiment  upon  wheat  above  detailed, 
found  the  nitrate  of  potash  to  increase  the  produce  considerably,  while 
the  nitrate  of  soda  caused  no  increase  whatever.  The  soil  was  stiff' clay 
upon  the  corn-brash. 

These  superior  effects  of  the  potash  salt  may  certainly  be  ascribed  to 
the  greater  deficiency  of  the  several  soils  in  potash  than  in  soda,  a  sup- 
position which  in  the  case  of  the  Rozelle  experiment  is  consistent  with 
the  fact,  that  common  salt,  when  tried  upon  the  same  land,  produced 
no  good  effect.  If  however,  as  some  suppose,  (p.  328),  potash  and  soda 
are  capable  of  re-placing  each  other  in  the  living  vegetable  without  ma- 
terially affecting  its  growth,  this  explanation  cannot  be  the  true  one. 
Further  experiments,  however,  if  carefully  conducted,  will  not  fail  to 
clear  up  this  question. 

4°.  On  a  gravelly  soil  Mr.  Dugdale  obtained  an  increase  of  12  bush- 
els of  wheat  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  while  nitrate  of  potash  in- 
creased the  crop  by  only  hal'"a  bushel. 

This  result  may  be  explaii.ed  after  the  same  manner  as  tie  preceding 
— the  soil  may  have  already  abounded  in  potash. 

5".  In  Perthshire,  upon  a  moist  loam,  Mr.  Bishop  obtained  an  equal 
increase  of  hay  from  the  use  of  both  nitrates  ;  each  having  caused  the 
production  of  a  double  crop. 

The  equality  in  this  case  may  have  risen  from  the  effects  being 
wholly  due  lo  the  nitric  acid,  both  potash  and  soda  being  already  abun- 
dant in  the  soil.     This  is  consistent  with  the  situation  of  the  locality  in 
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a  a;ra  ite  country,  and  is  furlher  supported  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  same 
soil  and  field,  ammoniacal  lujuor,  which  contains  no  alkali,  produced  a 
sllll  larger  increase  of  produce.  * 

You  will  understand,  however,  that  all  these  attempted  explanations 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  experiments  have  been  both 
carefully  made  and  faithfully  recorded. 

7°.  Chloride  of  Sodium  or  Common  Salt. — The  use  of  common  salt 
as  a  manure  has  been  long  recommended.  In  spme  districts  it  has  been 
highly  esteemed,  and  is  still  extensively  and  profitably  applied  to  the 
land.  It  has,  like  many  other  substances,  however,  suffered  in  gene- 
ral estimation  from  the  unqualified  terms  in  which  its  merits  have  been 
occasionally  extolled.  About  a  century  ago  (1748J,  Brownrigg*  main- 
•  lained  that  the  whole  kingdom  might  be  enriched  by  the  application  of 
(Simmon  salt  to  the  soil,  and  since  his  time  its  use  has  been  at  intervals 
recommended  in  terms  of  almost  equal  praise.  But  these  warm  re- 
commendations have  led  sanguine  men  to  make  large  trials,  which 
have  occasionally  ended  in  disappointment,  and  hence  the  use  of  salt 
has  repeatedly  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect. 

It  is  certain  that  common  salt  has  in  very  many  cases  been  advanta- 
geous to  the  growing  crop.  Some  of  the  more  carefully  observed  re- 
sults which  have  hitherto  been  published,  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
in.'  table : 


Produce 

per  acre. 

Locality. 

Quantity  applied  per  acre,  and  liind  of  soil. 

Dnsalted. 

Salted. 

UPON  WHEAT. 

bushels. 

bustiels. 

16J 

22i 

11  bushels,  after  barley. 

lU 

21 

6J    do.,      after  beans. 

16 

17J 

Do.  sown  with  the  seed,    )  after 
Do.  dug  in  with  the  seed,  S  peas. 

Mr.  G.  Sinclair ' 

— 

23i 

13 

28* 

5i  do.  )  appied  before  sowing,  after 
1 1  do.  1      turnips. 

— 

28? 

Great  Totham,  Essex, 

Mr.  Culh.  Johnson . 
Barochan,  Paisley, 
Mr.  Fleming ) 

~  13i 

26} 

5  bushels,  light  gravelly  soil. 

25 

32 

160  lbs.,  heavy  loam,  after  potatoes. 

ON    BAKLEY. 

Suffolk,  Mr.  Ransom... 

30 

51 

16  bushels. 

ON  HAY. 

tons,  cwt 

tons.  cwt. 

At  Aske   Hall,   near 
Richmond 

2    10 

3     12 

6  bushels,  thin  light  soil,  clay  subsoil. 

At  Erskine,  near  Ren-  4 
frew ( 

2      0 

2    12 

5  bushels,  light  soil  on  gravel. 

3      1 

a    8 

Do.,  clay  soil  on  clay. 

But  it  is  as  certain  that  in  many  cases,  when  applied  to  the  land, 
common  salt  has  failed  to  produce  any  sensible  improvement  of  the 
growing  crop.  And  as  failures  are  long  remembered,  and  more  gene- 
rally made  known  than  successful  experiments,  the  fact  of  their  fre- 
quent occurrence  has  prevented  the  use  of  salt  in  many  cases  where  it 
might  have  been  the  means  of  much  gpod. 

"  On  the  art  of  making  covi-mon  ealt,  p.  158  (London,  1748). 
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Cause  of  these  failures. — It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
amid  conflicting  statements  as  to  its  value,  the  practical  farmer  should 
'have  hesitated  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  applying  it — so  long 
as  no  principle  was  made  known  to  him  by  which  its  application  to  this 
soil  rather  than  to  '.hat,  and  in  this  rather  than  the  other  locality,  was  to 
be  regulated. 

1°.  We  kn(.w  that  plants  require  for  their  sustenance  and  growth  a 
certain  supply  of  each  of  the  constituents  of  common  sail,  which  supply, 
.in  general,  they  must  obtain  from  the  soil.  If  the  soil  in  any  field 
contain  naturally  a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt — or  of  chlorins 
and  soda,  in  any  other  state  of  combination — it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
add  this  substance,  or,  if  added,  it  will  produce  no  beneficial  effect.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  contain  little,  and  has  no  natural  source  of 
supply,  the  addition  of  salt  may  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  crop. 

Now  there  are  certain  localities  in  which  we  can  say  beforehand  thai 
common  salt  is  likely  to  be  abundant  in  the  soil.  Such  are  the  lands 
that  lie  along  the  sea  coast,  or  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  pre- 
vailing sea  winds.  Over  such  districts  the  spray  of  the  sea  is  constantly 
borne  by  the  winds  and  strewed  upon  the  land,  or  is  lifted  high  in  the 
air,  from  which  it  descends  afterwards  in  the  rains.*  This  considera- 
tion, therefore,  affords  us  the  important  practical  rule  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  common  salt — that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  in 
spots  which  are  remote  from  the  sea  or  are  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
sea  winds. 

It  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  this  practical  rule,  that  nearly  all 
the  successful  experiments  above  detailed  were  made  in  localities  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  sea,  while  most  of  the  failures  on  record  were 
experienced  near  the  coast.  This  consideration,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
induce  many  practical  men  to  proceed  with  more  confidence  in  making 
trial  of  its  eflfects  on  inland  situations.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
value  of  this  practical  rule,  which  I  suggested  to  you  in  a  former  lec- 
ture (see  p.  190),  should  be  put  to  a  rigorous  test.f 

2°.  But  some  plants  are  more  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  common  salt  than  others.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  certain  species  are  known  to  flourish  by  the  sea-shore,  and  where 
they  grow  inland  to  select  such  soils  only  as  are  naturally  impregnated 
wiih  much  saline  matter.  Observations  are  still  wanting  to  show  which 
of  our  cultivated  crops  is  most  favoured  by  common  salt.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  gas  of  salt  marshes  is  peculiarly  nourishing,  and  is 
much  relished  by  cattle,  and  that  the  grass  lands  along  various  parts  of 
our  coast  produce  a  herbage  which  possesses  similar  properties.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  long  tessaci  grass  which  covers  the  Falkland  Islands, 

"  Dr.  Madden  has  calculated  that  tlie  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  Penicuick  in  a  y^ar, 
brings  down  upon  each  acre  of  land  in  that  neighborhood  more  than  GOO  lbs.  weight  of  com- 
mon salt.  This  would  be  an  enormous  dressing  were  it  all  to  remain  upon  the  land. 
Heavy  rains,  however,  probably  carry  oflf  more  from  the  soil  than  they  impart  to  it.  It  is 
the  gentle  showers  that  most  enrich  the  fields  with  the  saline  and  other  matters  they  con- 
tain. 

t  A  number  of  failures  are  described  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  *^  Transactions  of  tfie 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society."  Dr.  Madden  has  recently  shown  that  to  nearly  all 
these  cases  the  above  principle  applies — the  farms  on  whic  i  they  were  tried  being  more  or 
less  freely  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  east  or  west  sea  — Quarterly  Jcurnal  of  jlfi> 
aUture,  Sept.  1842,  p.  574.  :>  j  '•s 
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luxuriates  rai/st  when  it  is  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the  driving 
spray  of  the  southern  sea.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  among  our 
cultivated  crops  one  may  delight  more  in  common  salt  than  another, — 
and  if  we  consider  how  much  alkaline  matter  is  contained  in  the  tops 
and  bulbs  of  the  turnip  and  the  potatoe,  we  are  almost  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  generally  common  salt  will  benefit  green  crops  more  than 
crops  of  corn,  anel  that  it  will  promote  more  the  developement  of  the 
leaf  and  stem  that-  the  filling  of  the  ear. 

If  this  be  so,  we  can  readily  understand  how  a  soil  may  already  con- 
tain abundance  of  salt  to  supply  with  ease  the  wants  of  one  crop,  and 
yet  too  little  to  meet  readily  the  demands  of  another  crop.  The  appli- 
cation of  salt  to  such  a  soil  will  prove  a  failure  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  kind  of  crop  we  wish  to  raise. 

3°.  Failures  have  sometimes  been  experienced  also  on  repeating  the 
application  of  salt  to  fields  on  which  its  first  effects  were  very  favour- 
able. In  such  cases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  land  has  been  already 
supplied  with  salt,  sufficient  perhaps  for  many  years'  consumption  — 
and  that  it  now  requires  the  application  of  some  other  substance. 

If  it  be  desired,  experimentally,  to  ascertain  whether  the  land  already 
contains  a  sufficient  supply  of  common  salt,  the  readiest  method  is  to 
collect  half  a  pound  of  the  soil  in  dry  weather,  to  wash  it  well  with  a 
pint  or  two  of  cold  distilled  water,  and  then  to  filter  through  paper,  or 
carefully  to  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  after  the  whole  of  the  soil  has  been 
allowed  to  subside.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (common  lunar-caus- 
tic of  the  shops)  will  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  becoming  purple 
in  the  sun,  which  will  be  more  or  less  copious  according  to  the  quantity 
of  salt  in  the  soil.  If  this  precipitate  be  collected,  dried  in  an  oven, 
and  weighed,  every  10  grains  vidll  indicate  very  nearly  the  presence  of 
4  grains  of  common  salt.  The  quantity  of  this  precipitate  to  be  expect- 
ed, even  from  a  soil  rich  in  common  salt,  is,  however,  very  small.  If 
half  a  pound  of  the  dry  soil  yield  a  single  grain  of  salt,  an  acre  should 
contain  about  1000  lbs.  of  salt  where  the  soil  is  12  inches  deep — where 
it  has  depth  of  only  6  inches,  it  will  contain  nearly  500  lbs.  in  every 
acre. 

8°.  Chlorides  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium. — These  compounds  are 
rejected  in  large  quantities  as  a  refuse  in  some  of  our  chemical  manu- 
factories— and  they  are  contained,  especially  the  latter,  in  considerable 
abundance  in  the. refuse  liquor  of  our  salt  pans.  They  have  both  been 
shown  to  be  useful  to  vegetation  (see  Appendix),  and  where  they  are 
easily  to  be  obtained,  they  are  deserving  of  further  trials.  Like  com- 
mon salt,  it  is  generally  in  inland  situations  that  they  are  fitted  to  be 
the  most  useful.  Where  salt  springs  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Ger 
many,  the  refuse  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  mother  liquors  after  the 
separation  of  the  salt  has  been  often  applied  with  advantage  to  the  land. 

Theory  of  the  action  of  these  chlorides. — Common  salt  and  the  chlo- 
rides of  calcium  are  not  unfrequenily  found  in  the  sap  of  plants — they 
may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  enter  into  the  roots  without  necessarily 
undergoing  any  previous  decomposition.  But  we  have  already  seen 
(Leo.  v.,  §  5),  that  the  green  leaves  under  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
have  the  power  of  decomposing  common  salt — and  no  doubt  the  othei 
15* 
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chlorides  also—and  of  giving  off  their  chlorine  into  the  surrounding  air 
When  they  have  been  introduced  irilo  the  sap  therefore,  by  the  roots,  the 
plant  first  appropriates  so  much  of  the  chlorine  they  contain  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  its  natural  wants,  and  evolves  the  rest.  When 
common  salt  is  thus  decomposed,  soda  remains  behind  in  the  sap,  and 
this  is  either  worited  up  into  the  substance  of  ihe  plant,  or  performs  one 
or  other  of  those  indirect  functions  1  have  already  explained  lo  you 
(p.  328)  when  illustrating  the  probable  action  of  potash  and  soda  upon 
the  vegetable  economy.  When  the  other  chlorides  (of  calcium  or  mag- 
nesium) are  decomposed,  lime  or  magnesia  remains  in  the  sap,  and  is 
in  like  manner  either  used  up  directly  in  the  formation  of  ihe  young  • 
stem  and  seed,  or  is  employed  iudirectlj'  in  promoting  the  chemical 
changes  that  are  continually  going  on  in  the  sap.  The  living  plant, 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  is  probably  endowed  with  the  power  of  admit- 
ting into  its  circulation,  and  of  then  decomposing  and  retaining,  so  much 
only  of  these  several  chlorides,  or  of  their  constituents,  as  is  fitted  lo 
enable  its  several  organs  to  perform  their  functions  in  the  most  perfect 
manner. 

In  the  soil  itself,  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin,  common  salt  is  fitted  to  promote  certain  ♦hemical 
changes,  such  as  the  production  of  alkaline  nitrates — and  probablj'  sili- 
cates— by  which  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of  plants  is  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  increased.  In  the  soil,  also,  from  thek  tendency  to  deli- 
quesce, or  run  into  a  liquid,  all  these  chlorides  atlract  v.-ater  frcm  the 
air,  and  thus  help  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moister  state.  When  applied  in 
sufficient  quantuy  they  destroy  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  been  often  used  with' advantage  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  weeds,  and  for  the  destruction  of  grubs  and  other  vermin  that 
infest  the  land. 

9°.  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Earth  of  Bones. — The  cattle  that  graze 
in  our  fields  derive,  as  yon  knovv.  all  the  earthy  materials  of  which  cer- 
tain pans  of  their  bodies  consist  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed. 
These  vegetables  again  must  derive  them  from  the  soil.  Thus  the 
earth  of  bones,  or  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  of  which  it  consists 
(p.  196),  must  exist  in  the  soil  on  which  nutritive  plants  grow,  and  it 
must  occasionally  occur  that  a  soil  will  be  deficient  in  these  substances, 
and  will,  therefore,  supply  them  with  difficulty  lo  the  crops  it  rears. 
The  bejiefit  which  in  this  country  is  so  often  experienced  from  the  use 
of  bones  as  a  manure,  has  been  ascribed,  in  part,  \oxhe  supply  of  bone- 
earth,  with  which  it  enriches  the  land.  (See  Appendix,  No.  I.)  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  wherever  bones  are  use- 
ful, the  application  of  bone-earih  alone — in  the  form  of  burned  bones 
or  of  the  native  phosphate  of  lime,  (p.  199,)  will  necessarily  prove 
advantageous  also.  Burned  bones  were  formerly  employed  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  practice  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  same  is, 
I  believe,  the  case  in  Germany.  This  is  no  proof,  however,  that  the 
native  phojphate  of  Estremadura — already,  it  is  said,  imported  in»o 
Irelan,  for  agricultural  purposes. — would  not  benefit  many  soils  if  ap- 
plied 1  the  stale  of  a  sufficiently  fine  powder.  Until  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments,  however,  shall  have  been  made, and  the  numerical 
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results  precisely  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to  incur  much  nsic 
either  in  bringing  this  substance  to  our  shores  or  in  applying  it  to  our 
fields. 

10°.  Silicates  ofP^iash  and  Soda. — These  compounds,  which  have 
Ijeen  already  described  (p.  206),  are  supposed  to  act  an  important 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  grasses,  and  of  the  corn-bearing  plants,  by 
su  pplying,  in  a  soluble  state  to  the  roots,  the  silica  which  is  so  necessary 
,  [o  the  strength  of  their  stems.  This  supposition  has  been  strengthened 
oy  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  Lampadius,  who  found  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  potash  to  produce  remarUable  effects  upon  Indian 
;orn  and  upon  rye.  (Lehre  von  den  mineralischen  Dungmitteln,  p.  25, 
1833.)  It  is  possible  to  manufacture  them  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  it  would 
De  desirable  to  ascertain  by  further  trials  how  far  the  employment  of 
chese  con^ pounds,  as  artificial  manures,  can  be  safely  recommended  or 
adopted  with  the  hope  of  remuneration.* 

11°.  Sails  of  Ammonia. — There  is  reason  tobelieve  that  ammonia  in 
every  slate  of  combination  is  fitted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  cultivated  plants.  None  of  its  compounds,  how- 
sver,  are  known  to  occur  anywhere  in  nature  in  suet  quantity  as  to  be 
directly  available  in  practical  agriculture,  and  only  a  yery  few  can  be 
produced  by  art  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  admit  of  their  oeing  used  with 
profit. 

a.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — An  impure  sulphate  is  manufactured  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  fermented  urine,  or  to  the  aramoniacal  liquor 
of  tlie  gas  works,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  When  prepared  from, 
urine,  it  contains  a  mixture  of  those  phosphates  which  exist  in  urine, 
and  which  ought  to  render  it  more  valuable  as  a  manure.  The  gas 
liquor  yields  a  sulphate  which  is  blackened  by  coal  tar — a  substance 
which,  while  not  injurious  to  vegetation,  is  said  to  be  noxious  to  the 
insects  that  infest  our  corn  fields.  In  any  of  these  economical  forms  this 
salt  has  been  found  to  promote  vegetation ;  but  accurate  experiments 
are  yet  wanting  to  show  in  what  way  it  acts — ^.whether  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  green  parts  or  in  filling  the  ear,  or  in  both — to  what  kind 
of  crops  it  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  advantage — and  what 
amount  of  increase  may  be  expected  from  the  application  of  a  given 
weight  of  the  salt.  It  is  from  the  rigorous  determination  of  such  points 
'hat  ihe  practical  farmer  will  be  able  to  deduce  the  soundest  practical 
precepts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  most  in  the  advancement  of 
theoretical  agricnllure. 

The  crystallized  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
water.  100  lbs.  contain  about  35  lbs.  of  ammonia,  53  lbs.  of  acid,  and 
12  lbs.  of  water.  It  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  30  lbs.  to  60  lbs 
per  acre. 

b.  Sal-Ammoviac  or  Muriate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt,  in  the  pure 
state  in  which  it  is  sold  in  the  sliops,  is  too  high  in  price  to  be  econorai- 
p-^Uy  employed  by  the  practical  farmer.  An  impure  salt  might,  how- 
ever, be  prepared  from  the  gas  liquor,  which  could  be  sold  at  a  suffi  ".iently 

'  I  have  bRen  informed  by  Br.  Playfair  that  a  number  of  experiments  with  a  soluble 
silicate  of  soria,  manufactured  a^.  Manchesfpr,  have  this  summer  (1842)  freen  made  at  hil 
fuggestion,  the  results  of  which  wilL  no  doubt  prove  very  interesting. 
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eheap  rate  fo  admitof  an  extensive  application  to  the  land.*  The  onlj 
anmerical  results  from  the  use  of  this  salt  with  which  I  anri  acquainted 
«re  those  given  by  Mr.  Fleming,  who  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs 
per  acre  to  wheat  on  a  heavy  loam,  and  to  winter  rye,  on  a  tilly  clay 
both  after  potatoes,  and  obtained  the  following  increase  of  produce  pe 

acre : — 

Oram.  Straw. 

Rte,  undressed     .     1..     bushels  36i,cwt. 

Do.  dressed      .     .     19         do.  43i    do. 


Increase  ...       5     bushels.  7     cwt. 

Wheat,  undressed   25     bushels,  each  61  lbs. 
Do.  dressed  .     2S^  bushels,  each  62  lbs. 

Increase  ...       1|  bushels. 

The  increase  of  these  e.xperiments  was  not  very  large,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  sal-ammoniac  employed  was  probably  not  great  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  decided  effect.  It  is  a  valuable  fact  for  the  farmer,  however,  and 
not  uninteresting  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  that  a  part  of  the  same 
wheat  field,  dressed  with  Ij  cwt.  of  common  salt  per  acre,  gave  a  pro- 
duce of  40  bushels  of  grain  (see  Appendix,  p.  19.) 

c.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia — is  obtained  in  an  impure  form  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  horns,  hoofs,  an'I  even  bones.  In  this  impure  form  it  is  not 
generally  brought  into  the  market,  but  in  this  state  it  might  possibly  be 
afforded  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  practical 
farmer.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  carbonate  is  too  volatile — or 
ri.ses  too  readily  in  the. form  of  vapour — to  be  economically  applied  to 
the  land.  In  the  form  of  a  weak  solution,  however,  put  on  by  a  water 
cart,  or  in  moist  showery  weather  simply  as  a  top-dressing,  especially 
to  grass  lands  and  on  light  soils,  it  may  be  safely  recommended  where 
it  can  be  cheaply  procured. 

d.  Ammoniacal  Liquor. — This  is  proved  by  the  success  which  has  in 
many  localities  been  found  to  attend  the  application  of  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  of  the  gas  works.  This  liquid  holds  in  solution  a  variable  quan- 
tify of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,f  but  in  general  it  is 
richest  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  strength  of  the  liquor  varies  in  different  gas  works;  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  coal  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gas 
One  hundred  gallons  may  contain  from  20  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  of  ammonia 
in  one  or  other  of  the  above  states  of  combination.  No  precise  rule 
therefore,  can  be  given  for  the  quantity  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  th( 
acre  of  land,  but  as  the  application  of  a  larger  quantity  can  do  no  harm, 
provided  it  be  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  one  hundred  gallons  may 
be  safely  put  on  at  first,  and  more  if  experience  should  afterwards  prove 
it  to  be  useful. 

On  grass  and  clover,  upon  a  heavy  moist  loam,  Mr.  Bishop  applied 

■  By  mixing,  for  example,  the  waste  muriatic  acid,  or  the  waste  chloride  of  calcisra, 
with  gas  liquor,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness. 

!  Each  gaMon  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  Manchester  gas-works  is  said  to  contain 
2  ounces  o     Sal  AmmaniBc    In  tlvsn  works  the  Cannel  coal  of  Wigan  is  employeii 
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105  g'Uons  an  acre,  diluted  with  500  gallons  of  water,  and  obtained,  of 
.iay,  rrom  the 

Undressed  ...     i  lb.  per  square  yard,  or  20J  cwt.  per  acre. 

Dressed   ....  Ij  lb.  do.  or  61i  cwt.      do. 


Increase  ...  1     lb.  do.  or  41    cwt.*    do. 

The  increase  herh  is  so  very  great  that  further  trials  with  this  liquor — 
hitherto,  in  most  country  towns  at  least,  allowed  to  run  to  waste — can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended.  On  the  dressed  part,  according  to 
Mr.  Bishop,  the  Timothy  grass  was  particularly  luxuriant. 

These  experiments  with  the  gas  liquor  show,  as  I  have  said,  that  im- 
pure carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  land  without 
any  previous  preparation.  If  it  is  wished,  however,  to  fix  it  or  to  ren- 
der it  less  volatile — which  in  warm  and  dry  seasons  may  sometimes  be 
desirable — this  may  be  effected  by  mixing  it  with  powdered  gypsum,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  Ib.-to  each  gallon  of  the  ammoniacal  .liquor,  or  by 
adding  directly  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  waste  of  muriatic  acid  of  the  al- 
kali works.  + 

e.  Nitrate  of  Ammonia. — If  it  be  correct  that  those  substances  act 
most  powerfully  as  manures  which  are  capable  of  yielding  the  largest 
quantity  of  nitrogen  to  plants,  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  ought  to  promote 
vegetation  in  a  greater  degree  than  almost  any  other  saline  substance  we 
could  employ.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  (Davy's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  VII.)  however,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case,  though  Sprengel  has  found  it  more  ef3Bcaeious  than  the 
nitrates  either  of  potash  or  of  soda.  This  question  as  to  the  relative 
action  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  very  interesting  theoretically,  but  it 
directly  concerns  practical  agriculture  very  litTle,  since  the  high  price 
of  this  salt  is  likely  to  prevent  its  being  ever  employed  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  husbandry. 

/.  Special  action  of  the  different  Salts  of  Ammonia. — The  theory  of 
the  action  of  ammonia  itself  upon  vegetation  I  have  in  a  former  lecture 
(p.  164)  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you.  But  the  special  action  of  the 
several  saline  compounds  of  ammonia  above  described  will  depend  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  acid  with  which  it  may  be  in  combination. 

The  sulphate' 'VfWX  partake  of  the  action  of  the  sulphates  of  potash, 
soda,  or  lime  (gypsum), — in  so  far  as  it  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  a 
more  marked  effect  upon  the  leguminous  than  upon  the  corn  crops,  and 
upon  the  produce  of  grain  than  on  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  the 
stem.  This  special  action  may  be  anticipated  from  the  sulphuric  acid 
it  contains.  And  if  this  reasoning  from  analogy  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  rank  among  the  most  useful  of  ma- 
nures— since  the  one  constituent  (ammonia)  will  promote  the  general 
growth  of  the  plant,  while  the  other  will  expend  its  influence  more  in 
the  filling  of  the  ear. 

The  nitrate  again  has  been  found  to  act  more  upon  the  crops  of  corn 
than  upon  the  leguminous  plants  and  clovers  (Sprengel) — a  result  which 

•  Prixt  Essays  of  the  Highland  Society,  xiv.,  p.  359. 

t  too  gallons  ihiis  saturated  with  acid  will  convey  to  the  soil  about  ICO  -tee.  rf  a'l^vhate  •! 
ammonia  CT'  of  sal-amr^onlac. 
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is  to  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  appears  to 
aid  especially  in  the  development  of  the  latter  class  of  plants. 

On  this  subject,  however,  experiments  are  too  limited  in  number,  in 
general  too  inaccurately  made,  and  our  information  in  consequence  too 
scanty,  to  enable  us  as  yet  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions. 

12°.  MixeJ  Saline  Manures. — The  principle  already  so  frequently 
illustrated,  ihi.;  plants  require  for  their  rapid  and  perfect  development 
a  sufficient  supply  of  a  considerable  number  of  ditferent  inorganic  sub- 
stances, will  naturally  suggest  to  you  that  in  our  endeavours  to  render 
a  soil  productive,  or  to  increase  its  fertility,  we  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  we  add  to  it  a  mixture  of  several  of  those  substances,  than  if  we 
dress  it  or  mix  it  up  with  one  of  them  only.  This  theoretical  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed  by  universal  experience. 

Nearly  all  the  natural  manures,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which 
are  applied  to  the  land,  contain  a  mixture  of  saline  substances,  each  of 
which  exercises  its  special  effect  upon  the  after-crop — so  that  the  final 
increase  of  produce  obtained  by  the  aid  of  these  manures,  must  be  as- 
cribed not  to  the  single  action  of  one  of  their  constituents,  but  to  the 
joint  action  of  all.  An  important  practical  problem,  therefore,  pro- 
pounded by  scientific  agriculture  in  its  present  state,  is — what  mixtures 
of  saline  substances  are  most  likely  to  be  generally  useful,  what  otliers 
specially  useful,  to  this  or  to  that  crop  ?  The  complete  solution  of  this 
problem  will  require  the  joint  aid  of  chemical  theory  and  of  agricultu- 
ral experiment, — of  experiments  often  varied  and  probably  long  con- 
tinued. But  that  we  may  finally  expect  to  solve  it,  will  appear  from 
what  has  already  been  accurately  observed  in  "regard  to  the  effect  of 
certain  artificial  mixtures  updn  some  of  our  cultivated  crops.     Thus — 

a.  Mixture  of  Nitrate  vnih  Sulphate  of  Soda. — If,  instead  of  dressing 
young  potatoes  with  nitrate  or  with  sulphate  of  soda  alone  (page  331), 
we  employ  a  mixture  of  the  two,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  much  more 
promoted  and  the  crop  of  potatoes  riiuch  more  largely  increased.  Thus 
Mr.  Fleming  (in  1841)  applied  to  his  potatoe  crop  a  mixture  of  equal 
weights  of  nitrate  and  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  200 
lbs.  of  the  mixture  to  the  imperial  acre,  with  the  following  remarkable 
result : — 

Undressed,     ...     66  bolls,  each  5  cwt.,  per  acre. 
Dressed,    ....  107  bolls. 

Increase,    ...     41  bolls,*  or  10  tons  per  acre  ! 

The  stems  also  were  six  and  seven  feet  high.  The  addition  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  a  portion  of  the  same  field  gave  a  produce  of  only  80  bolls. 
Similar  effects,  of  which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  obtained  the  numeri- 
cal results,  have  been  observed  on  the  same  crop  in  various  localities 
during  the  presont  season  (1842). 

The  effect  of  this  one  artificial  mixture  holds  out  the  promise  of 
much  good  hereafter  to  be  obtained  by  the  judicious  trial  of  other  mix- 
tures— probably  of  a  greater  number  of  substances — upon  all  the  crops 
we  are  in  the  .labit  of  raising  for  food. 

J,  Wood  ashes — This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  effects  which 
*  Bee  Appendix,  p.  20. 
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have  almost  universally  been  found  to  follow  the  use  of  wood  ashes  and 
of  ihe  ash  of  other  vegetables  in  the  cultivalion  of  the  land. 

The  quality  of  the  ash  left  by  plants  vvhen  burned  varies,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  (p.  216),  with  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. It  always  consists,  however,  of  a  mixture  in  variable  propor- 
tions of  carbonates,  silicates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  of  potash,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,,  with  certain  other  substances  present  in  smaller 
quantity,  yet  more  or  less  necessary^  it  may  be  presumed,  to  vegetable 
growth.  Thus,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  ash  of  the  red  beech,  the  oak 
and  the  Scotch  fir  (  pinus  sylveslris),  consists  of 

■n^Ajs^    V.      f\  \,  Scotch     ri(ch  Pine. 

Red  Beech.     Oak,  p,^         (Berlhier.) 

Silica 5-53  26  95  659  750 

Alumina 233 

Oxideoflron.     .    .     .  3-77  814  1703  IMO 

Oxide  of  Manganese    .  3.85  —  —  2  75 

Lime 25  00  17  38  2318  13-60 

Magnesia 500  144  502  435 

Potash 2211  16  20  2-20  14-10 

Soda 3  32  6  73  2  22  20-75 

Sulphuric  Acid         .     .  7-64  3-30  223  3-45 

Phosphoric  Acid.     .     .  562  192  2-75  090 

Chiorine 1-84  241  2-30 

Carbonic  Acid    .     .    .  1400  15-47  30-48  1750 

100  lOe  100  960 

The  composition  of  these  different  kinds  vf  ash  is  very  unlike — that 
jf  the  pitch  pine,  for  example,  being  greatly  richer  in  potash  and  soda, 
»nd  poorer  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  than  that  of  the  Scoich  fir — 
while  the  beeijh  is  richer  than  any  of  the  others  in  potash  and  lime  and 
in  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  The  several  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  ashes  when  applied  to  the  land  will  therefore  be  different 
also. 

In  England,  wood  ashes  are  largely  employed  in  many  districts, 
mixed  with  bone  dust,  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  and  often  with  great 
success.  As  much  as  15  bushels  (7J  cwi.)  of  ashes  are  drilled  in  per 
acre  with  15  bushels  (6  cwt.)  of  bones.  The  large  quantify  of  alkali 
present  in  the  turnip  crop  (p.  219)  may  be  supposed  to  explain  the 
good  effects  which  wood  ashes  have  upon  it,  and  may  lead  us  to  expect 
that  they  would  in  a  similar  degree  increase  the  produce  of  the  carrot 
and  of  the  potatoe.* 

The  immediate  benefit  of  wood  ash  is  said  to  be  most  perceptible  upon 
leguminous  plants  (Sprejigel),  such  as  lucerne,  clover,  peas,  beans,  and 
vetches.  As  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands  it  roots  out  the  moss  and  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  white  clover.  Upon  red  clover  its  effects  will  be 
more  certain  if  previously  mixed  with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  gyp- 
sum. In  small  doses  of  two  or  three  hundred  weight  (4  to  6  bushels) 
it  may  be  safely  applied  even  to  poor  and  thin  soils,  but  in  large  and 
repeated  doses  its  effects  will  be  too  exhausting,  unless  the  soil  be  eithei 

"  Ttiis  inference  has  heen  verifieii  by  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Drybnrn,  wtio  has  obtained  an 
excellent  crop  of  potatoes  from  newly  ploughed-out  land  by  manuring  with  wood  ashes 
only. 
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naturally  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  or  be  mixed  from  year  to  year  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  animal  or  vegetable  manure. 

In  so  far  as  the  immediate  effect  of  wood  ashes  is  dependent  upon  the 
soluble  saline  matter  they  contain,  their  effect  maybe  imitated  by  a 
mixture  of  crude  potash  vviih  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  lit- 
tle common  salt.  The  wood  ash  of  this  country  contains  only  about 
one-fifteenih  of  its  weight  of  soluble  matter  (Bishop  Watson),  so  that 
the  following  quantity  of  such  a  niixture  would  be  nearly  equal  in  effi- 
cacy to  the  saline  matter  of  one  ton  of  wood  ash. 

Crude  of  Potaa.-\ 60  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  15s. 

Crsytallized  Carjonate  of  Soda       .         .  60    "        "         "       7s. 

Sulphate  of  Soda 20    "    )    „         «       o« 

Common  Salt 20    "    J  ''^■ 

160  24s. 

Where  the  wood  ash  costs  only  a  shilling  a  bushel  (or  <£2  a  ton),  it 
would  obviously  be  more  economical  to  employ  this  mixture,  were  the 
efficacy  of  wood  ashes  dependent  solely  upon  the  soluble  saline  matter 
they  are  capable  of  yielding  on  the  first  washing  with  water.  But  they 
contain  also  a  greater  or  less  quantity  if  imperfectly  burned  carbonace- 
ous matter,  the  effect  of  which  upon  vegetation  cannot  be  precisely 
estimated,  and  a  large  proportion — nine-tenths,  perhaps,  of  their  whf)]e 
weight — of  insoluble  carbonates,  silicates,  and  phosphates  of  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  which  are  known  more  permanently  to  influence 
the  fertility  of  the  land  to  which  they  are  applied.*  • 

C-.  Washed  or  lixiviated  wood-ashes^ — In  countries  where  wood  ashes 
are  washed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pot  and  pearl  ash  of  commerce 

"  Some  discussion  has  lately  arisen  in  America  (Silliman's  JnuTnal,  xlii.  p.  165,  atii^ 
xliii.  p.  80),  in  regard  to  the  frtcl,  in  itself  sufficiently  interesting,  that  wood  ashes,  when 
thrown  togpther  in  heap-,  not  unfreqnently  take  fire,  her-oming  red  hot  throughout  tlieif 
whole  mass,  and  snnietimes  occasioning  serious  accidents.  Such  ashes  always  coniain  a 
qunnfify  of  minutely  divided  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  like  the  impalpable  charcoal 
powder  of  the  gunpowder  manufactories,  may  have  the  property  of  absorbing  much  air 
into  Ms  pores,  and  of  thus  undergoing  a  spontaneous  elevation  of  temperature.  I  throw  it 
out,  however,  as  a  more  probable  conjecture,  that  during  the  combuslinn  of  the  wood  a 
portion  of  the  potash  has  been  decompoped  by  the  charcoal,  and  converted  info  potassium 
(potash  consisting  of  potassium  and  oxygen,  p.  187.  When  exposed  to  the  air  and  to 
mnisture  this  noiassinm  graflually  absorbs  oxypen  and  spontaneously  bums,  ?Lgain  form- 
ing potash  That  such  a  decomposition  may  take  place  where  wood  or  other  veselable 
matter  is  burned  with  iiftle  access  of  air  will,  readily  be  granted,  but  it  is  not  so  obvious 
that  It  can  take  place  in  an  open  fire  But  even  in  an  open  fire,  or  in  an  open  capsule,  par- 
ticles of  potassium  may  remain  in  the  pores  of  the  unhumed  charcoal,  or  more  frequently 
may  he  covered  over  with  a  glaze  of  melted  potash,  by  which  further  combustion  will  be 
prevented.  That  this  really  does  happen,  any  nne  must  have  satisfied  tiimself  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  burning  veseiable  substances  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  ash  they  leave.  The  glaze  of  melted  aUtaline  ma'ter  often  renders  the  com- 
plete combustion  avery  difficult  and  tedious  matter.  That*potassium  is  formed  during  Ihia 
process  is  refidered  further  probable  by  the  observation  that  the  quantity  of  potash  ob- 
tained from  wood  or  other  vegetable  ash  is  less  when  the  wood  has  been  burned  at  a  high 
than  a  low  temperature.  The  potassium,  which  is  volatile,  may  have  been  dissipated  in 
vapour. 

If  is  probable  that  a  spontaneous  combustion  similar  to  (hat  observed  in  America  may 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  heaps  of  ashes  left  to  stand  upon  our  fields  afler  paring  and 
burning—and  hence  probably  has  arisen  the  practical  rule,  to  spread  the  ashes  as  soon  as 
possible  afler  the  burning  is  finished.  If  allowed  to  remain,  they  arc  said  "to  take  hold  of 
the  land,"  and  when  it  is  of  clay,  to  burn  it  into  brick.  An  instance  of  such  comhusfion  Is 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  at  Chatteris,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  an  entire  common 
was  burned  16  or  18  inches  deep,  down  to  the  rwy  gravel.— See  British  Husbandry,  II, 
p.  360. 
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(p.  187),  this  insoluble  portion  collects  in  large  quantities.  is  also 
present  in  the  refuse  of  the  soap  makers,  where  wood  asli  is  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  soft  soap.  The  composition  of  .his  inso- 
luble matter  varies  ■»  "ry  much,  not  only  with  the  kind  of  wood  frcm 
which  the  ash  is  made,  but  also  with  the  temperature  it  is  allowed  to 
attain  in  burning.  The  former  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  following  analy- 
sis made  by  Berthier,  of  the  insoluble  matter  left  by  the  ash  of  five  dif- 
ferent species  of  wood  carefully  burned  by  himself: — 

Oak.  Lime.  '  Birch.    Pitch  Pine.  Scotch  Fir.    Beech 

Silica 3-8  20  5-5  13  0  4-6  5-8 

Lime     .     .         .     .  54  8  51-8  53-2  272  43  3  42  6 

Magnesia ....    06  22  30            8 7  lOS  70 

Oxide  of  Iron    .     .    —  01  0  5  22-3  01  15 

Oxide  of  Manj,anese  —  0  6  3  5            55  04  4-5 

Phosphoric  Acid     .    0  8  3-8  4-3            18  1-0  5  7 

Carbonic  Acid   .     .39-6  39  8  310  215  36-0  329 

Carbon      ....  —  —  —             —  48  — 

99:6        100         100  100  99  7        100 

The  numbers  in  these  several  columns  differ  very  much  from  each 
other,  but  the  constitution  of  the  insoluble  part  of  the  ash  he  obtained 
probably  differed  in  every  case  from  that  which  would  have  been  left 
by  the  use  nfthe  same  wood  burned  on  the  large  scale,  and  in  the  open 
air.  This  i^  lo  be  inferred  from  the  total  absence  of  potash  and  soda  in 
the  lixiviated  ash — while  it  is  well  known  that  common  lixiviated  wood 
ash  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  both.  This  arises  from  the  high  tem- 
perature at  which  wood  is  commonly  burned,  causing  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  the  potash  and  soda  to  combine  with  the  silica,  and  to  form 
insoluble  silicates,  which,  remain  behind  along  with  the  lime  and  other 
earthy  matter,  when  the  ash  is  washed  with  water.  It  is  to  these  sili- 
cates, as  well  as  to  the  large  quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric 
acid  it  contains,  that  common  wood  ash  owegihe  more  permanent  effects 
upon  the  land,  which  it  is  known  to  have  produced.  When  the  rains 
have  washed  out  or  the  crops  carried  off  the  more  soluble  part  from  the 
soil,  these  insoluble  compounds  still  remain  to  exercise  a  more  slow  and 
enduring  influence  upon  the  after- produce. 

Still  from  the  absence  of  this  soluble  poriion,  the  action  of  lixiviated 
wood  ash  is  not  so  apparent  and  energetic,  and  it  may  therefore  be  safely 
added  to  tlie  land  in  much  larger  quantity.  Applied  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  an  acre,  its  effects  have  been  observed  to  continue  for  15  or  20 
years.  It  is  most  beneficial  upon  clay  soils,  and  it  is  said  especially  to 
promote  the  growth  of  oats. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  part  of  the  British  Islands  this  refuse  ash 
is  to  be  obtained  in  large  quantity,  but  in  North  America  much  of  it  is 
thrown  away  in  waste,  which  might  be  advantageously  restored  to  the 
land  on  which  the  wood  bad  grown. 

d.  Kelp  is  the  name  given  in  this  country*  to  the  ash  left  by  marine 
plants  when  burned.     It  used  to  be  extensively  prepared  in  the  Western 

•  la  Brlttan  rand  Normandy  it  is  called  varec,  while  th»£  of  Spain  is  linown  by  the  name 
if  bmrilla. 
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Islands,  but  tlie  low  price  at  which  carbonate  of  soda  can  now  be  man« 
ufactured  has  so  reduced  the  price  and  the  demand  for  kelp  as  almo»t 
to  drive  it  from  the  market.  As  a  natural  mixture,  however,  which 
can  now  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  (about  .^3  a  ton),  and  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  useful  to  vegetation  in  a  high  degree,  (Prize  Essays 
of  the  Highland  Society,  vols."  1  and  4,)  it  is  very  desirable  that  accu- 
rate experiments  should  be  instituted  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
precise  extent  of  its  action,  as  well  as  the  crops  and  soils  to  which  it  caa 
be  most  advantageously  and  most  economically  applied. 

Like  wood  ashes,  kelp  varies  in  composition  with  the  species  and  age 
of  the  marine  plants  (sea  weeds)  from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  like 
them  also  it  consists  of  a  soluble  and  insoluble  portion.  Two  samples 
from  different  localities  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ure,  (Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  jManufactures,  p.  726),  consisted  of — 

Soluble  Portion.  Heisker. 
Carbonate  of  Soda  with  Sulphuret  of  Sodium  .        8-5 

Sulphate  of  Soda 8-0 

Common  Salt )  on- 
Chloride  of  Potassium      J 

530 
TN.<;OLnBLE  Portion. 

Carbon!\te  of  Lime 240 

Silica 80 

Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Iron    .        ,        .        .  9  0 

Gypsum — 

Sulphur  and  loss 60 

100         100 

Besides  these  constituents,  however,  the  soluble  portion  contains 
iodide  of  potasium  or  sodium  in  variable  quantity,  and  the  insoluble 
more  or  less  of  potash  and  soda  in  the  state  ol  silicates. 

Kelp  may  be  applied  to  the  land  in  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as 
wood-ash — but  for  this  purpose  it  would  probably  be  better  to  burn  the 
sea  weed  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  usually  employed.  By  this 
means,  being  prevented  from  melting,  it  would  be  obtained  at  once  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and  would  be  richer  in  potash  and  soda. 

It  might  lead  to  important  results  of  a  practical  nature,  were  a  series 
of  precise  experiments  made  with  this  finely  divided  kelp  as  a  manure* 
— especially  in  inland  situations — for  though  the  variable  proportion  of 
its  constituents  will  always  cause  a  degree  of  jincertainty  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  ash  of  marine  plants — yet  if  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  potassium  it  contains  to  be  on  an  average  nearly  as  great  as  is  stated 
above  in  the  analysis  of  Gay-Lussac — kelp  will  really  be  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  we  can  at  present  apply  potash  to  the  land. 

e.  Straw  ashes. — The  ashes  obtained  by  burning  the  straw  of  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  and  rye,  contain  a  natural  mixture  of  saline  substances, 
which  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  mauure  to  almost  every  crop.     The 

'  For  snme  otlier  sugsestioris  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  ^Hize  E»- 
toys  and  Transaciions  of  the  Big/iltmd  and  Agriculturtd  Sucibty,  xiv.,  p.  508. 


Rona. 

5-5 

190 

37-5 

Normandy, 
Gay-Lussac. 

5  560 
25  0 

620 

100 

— 

100 
9-5 

8-5 

- 
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proportion  of  the  several  constituents  of  this  mixture,  however,  is  clifTer- 
ent,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  siraw  is  Lniroed.  Thus, 
100  pans  of  each  variety  of  asb — in  the  samples  analyzed  by  Sprengel 
(Cfiemie,  TI.) — consisted  of — 


Oats. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Rape. 

Potash     . 

.      15-2 

34 

06 

1-2 

18  8 

Soda 

.    trace. 

0-9 

08 

04 

11-2 

Lime 

.        36 

10-5 

6-8 

6-4 

16-9 

Magnesia 

.        04 

1-4 

0-9 

0-4 

3-1 

Sihca       . 

.     800 

73-5 

81-6 

823 

21 

Alumina 

.       01 

2-8  ) 

Oxide  of  Iron  . 

.     trace. 

02^ 

36 

0.9 

2-3 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

.     trace. 

0-3  i 

Phosphoric  Acid 

03 

35 

4-8 

1-8 

99 

Sulphuric  Acid 

.        14 

22 

10 

61 

133 

Chliirine  . 

01 

1-3 

09 

0-6 

11-4 

Carbonic  Acid 

— 

— 

— 

— 

110 

100  100  100  100  100 

'The  most  striking  differences  in  the  above  table  are  the  comparatively 
larpe  quantity  of  potash  in  the  oat  straw — of  lime  in  that  of  barley — 
ol  phosphoric  acid  in  that  of  wheat — of  sulphuric  acid  in  that  of  rye — 
and  of  all  the  saline  stihstances  in  rape  straw.  These  differences  are 
not  10  be  considered  as  constant,  nor  will  the  numbers  in  any  of  the 
above  columns  represent  correctly  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  any 
variety  of  straw  we  may  happen  to  burn  (see  p.  183),  but  they  may 
he  safely  depended  upon  as  showing  the  general  composition  of  such 
ashes,  as  well  as  the  general  differences  which  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail among  them. 

That  such  ashes  should  prove  useful  to  vegetation  might  be  inferred 
not  only  from  their  containing  many  saline  substances  which  are  known 
to  act  beneficially  when  applied  to  the  land,  but  from  the  fact  that  they 
, have  actually  been  obtained  from  vegetable  substances,  if  inorganic 
mailer  be  necessary  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  then  surely  the  mixture  of 
such  matters  contained  in  the  ash  of  wheat  straw  is  more  likely  than 
any  other  we  can  apply  to  promote  the  growth  of  ihe  young  wheat 
plant.  A  question  might  even  be  raised,  whether  or  not  in  some  soils, 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  the  ash  alone  would  pot  produce  as  \isihle  an 
effect  upon  the  coming  crop,  as  the  direct  application  of  the  straw,  either 
in  the  dry  state  or  in  the  form  of  rotted  farm-yard  maniire.  And  this 
question  would  seem  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  result 
of  many  trials  of  straw  ashes  which  have  bee.n.made  in  Lincolnshire. 
In  this  county  the  ash  of  five  tons  of  straw  has  been  found  superior  in 
effiracy  to  ten  tons  farm-yard  manure,  (Survey  of  Lincolnshire,  p. 
304,  quoted  in  British  Husbandry,  IL,  p.  334.)  This  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  theory,  yet  as  vegetable  matter  appears  really  essential  to  a 
fertile  soil,  and  as  the  quantity  of  this  vegetable  matter  is  lessened  in 
some  degree  by  every  corn  crop  we  raise,  it  cannot  be  good  husbandry 
to  manure  for  a  succession  of  rotations  with  saline  substances  only. 
The  richest  soil  bv  this  procedure  must  ultimately  be  exhausted.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  much  vegetable  matter  exists,  and  especially 
whaf  u  usually  called  inert  vegetable  matter,  it  may  be  an  evidence  of 
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great  skill  in  the  practical  farmer  to'  apply  for  a  time  the  ashes  onlj  of 
his  siravs- — or  some  other  saline  mixture  to  his  land. 

The  practice  of  burning  the  stubble  on  a  windy  day  has  been  found 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorlishire  to  produce  better  clover,  and  to  cause 
I  larger  return  of  wheat,  (British  Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  333) — for  this 
nur|)0se,  however,  the  stubble  must  be  left  of  coasiderablelensth.  In 
Germany^  rape  straw — which  the  above  table  shows  to  be  rich  in  saline 
and  earthy  matter,  and,  therefore,  exhausting  to  the  land — is  spread 
over  the  "field  and  burned  in  a  similar  manner.  The  destruction  of 
weeds  and  insects  which  attends  this  practice,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  its 
collateral  advantages,  (Sprengel,  Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  3.55.) 

In  the  Uniied  States,  where,  according  to  Captain  Barclay,  the  straw 
is  burned  merely  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  rid  of,  (Agricultural  Tour 
in  the  United  Stales,  pp.  42  and  54,)  it  would  cost  little  labour  to  apply 
the  ash  to  the  soil  froii  which  the  straw  was  reaped,  while  it  would 
certainly  enlarge  the  futi  e  produce — and  in  Little  Russia,  where  from 
the  absence  of  wood  the  straw  is  universally  burned  for  fuel,  and  the 
'ashes  afterwards  consigned  to  the  nearest  river,  the  same  practice 
might  be  beneficially  adopted.  However  fertile,  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible, the  soils  in  this  country  may  appear,  the  time  must  come 
when  the  present  mode  of  treatment  will  have  more  or  less  exhausted 
their  productive  powers. 

It  is  not  advisable,  as  I  have  already  said,  wholly  to  substitute  the 
ash  for  the  straw  in  ordinaiy  soils,  or  in  any  soils  for  a  length  of  time, 
yet  that  it  may  be  partially  so  substituted  with  good  effect — or  that  straw 
ashes  will  alone  give  a  large  increase  of  the  corn  crop,  and  therefore 
should  never  be  wasted — is  shown  by  the  following  comparative  experi- 
ments, conducted  as  such  experiments  should  be,  during  an  entiie  rota- 
tion of  four  years.  The  qtisutity  of  manure  applied,  and  the  produce 
per  imperial  acre,  were  as  follows : 

15  cwt.    barley       3  tons  stable  dung       2  tons  of  rotten 
No  manure.  straw  burned  in     the     straw  dung       eigtit 

on  the  ground.  stale.  months  old. 

1°.  Turnips,  22  lbs.  8i  cwt.  18|  cwt.  X&H  cwt. 

2°.  Barley,     14J  bush.  SOJ  bush.  30i  bush.  30J  bush. 

3°-  Clover,      8  cwt.  18    cwt.  20    cwt.  21    cwt. 

4°.  Oats,        33  bush.  .    18    bush.  38    bush.  40  bush. 

The  kind  of  soil  on  which  this  experiment  was  made  is  not  stated, 
(British  Husbandry,  ii.,  |i.  248,)  but  it  appears  to  show,  as  we  should 
expect,  that  the  effects  of  straw  ash- are  particularly  exerted  in  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  the  corn  plants  and  grasses  which  contain  much  sili- 
ceous matter  in  their  stems — in  short,  of  plants  similar  to  those  from 
which  the  ash  has  been  derived. 

Theory  of  the  action  of  straw  ash. — That  it  should  especially  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  such  plants  appears  most  natural,  if  we  consider 
only  the  source,  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  but  it  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  a  further  chemical  exatnination  of  the  ash  itself.  The  so- 
luble matter  jf  wood  ash  in  general  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of 
silica — while  that  part  of  ti;e  straw  ash  which  is  taken  up  by  water 
conta  as  ver\  much.  Thus  a  wheat  ash  analyzed  by  Berlhier  contained 
of— 
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Soluble  salts 19  per  cent. 

Insoluble  matter 81        " 


100 

and  that  which  was  dissolved  by  'water  consisted  of 


Silica 
Chlorine    . 
Potash  and  soda 
Sulphuric  acid  . 


35  per  cent. 
13        " 
50 


100 


so  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  soluble  silicates  and  chlorides  with  a  little 
sulphate  of  potash  and  soda.  -These  soluble  silicates  will  find  an  easy 
admission  into  the  roots  of  plants,  and  will  readily  supply  to  the  young 
stems  of  the  corn  plants  and  grasses  the  silica  which  is  indispensable  to 
their  healthy  growth. 

/.  Turf  or  peat  ashes,  obtained  by  the  burning  of  peat  of  various 
qualities,  are  also  applied  with  advantage  to  the  land  in  many  districts.- 
They  consist  of  a  mixture  in  which  gypsum, is  usually  the  predominat- 
ing useful  ingredient — the  alkaline  salts  beVng  present  in  very  small 
proportion.  Of  ashes  of  this  kind  those  made  in  Holland,  and 
generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dutch  ashes,  are  best  known, 
and  have  been  most  frequently  analyzed.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  composition  of  some  varieties  of  ashes  from  the  peat  of  Hol- 
land and  from  the  heath  of  Luneburg,  CKamined  by  Sprengel : — 


Dutch  Ashes  (grey). 


Silica 

Alumina  .  .  .  . 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  . 
Do.  of  Manganese . 

Lime 

iWagnesia .  .  .  . 
Potash  .  .  .  . 
Soda 


Best 

quality. 

47-1 

4-5 

6-6 

10 

13-6 

4-9 

02 

10 


Sulphuric  Acid 7-3 

Phosphoric  Acid    ....  20 

Chlorine    .     .v 1-2 

Carbonic  Acid 41 

Charred  Turf 6-6 


Inferior 
quality. 
•55-9 
35 
5-4 
4-3 
8-6 
1-6 
0-2 
39 

6-4 

0-8 

30 
6.4 


Worst 
quality. 
704 
41 
41 
0-3 
6.1 
3-9 
01 
0-4 

3-4 

1-3 

0-5 
5-5 


Luneburg  Ashes  (reddish). 

, * , 

Good  Producing 

quality.  httle  effect. 

31-7  433 

51  9-7 

17-7  19-3 

0-5  3-5 

31-9  71 

10  4-6 

01  — 

01  — 

Gypsum 
62  0-2 

Phcsph.  of  Lima 
1-2  0-3 

Common  Salt 
01  ~  01 

4-4  130 


1000      1000     1000     1000  1000* 

In  the  most  useful  -varieties  of  these  ashes  it  appears,  from  the  above 
analyses,  that  lime  abou  ds — partly  in  combination  with  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  forming  gypsum  and  phosphate  of  lime — and  partly 
with  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate.  These  compounds  of  lime 
therefore,  may  be  regai  ded  as  the  active  ingredients  of  peat  ashes. 

*  Spreiv^el  Lehre  mm  Bunger,  p.  363  et  teq. 
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Tt  et  (he  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  they  contain  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wliolly  without  effect.  For  the  Dutch  dshes  are  ofien  ap- 
plied to  the  land  to  the  extent  of  two  tons  an  acre — a  quanlity  whicli, 
even  when  the  proportion  of  alkali  does  not  exceed  one  per  ceni.,  wiH 
contain  45  lbs.  of  potash  or  soda,  equal  to  twice  that  weight  of  sulphates 
or  of  common  salt.  To  the  minute  quantity  of  saline  matters  present  in 
them,  therefore,  peat  ashes  may  owe  a  portion  of  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence, and  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  such  compounds  from  the 
less  valuable  sorts,  their  inferior  esdmation   may  have  in  part  arisen. 

In  Holland,  when  applied  to  the  corn  crops,  they  are  either  ploughed 
in,  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  or  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  young 
shoots  in  autumn  or  spring.  Lucerne,  clover,  and  meadow  grass  are 
dressed  with  it  in  spring  at  the  rate  of  15  to  18  cwt.  per  acre,  and  the 
latter  a  second  time  with  an  equal  quaniity  after  the  first  cutting.  In 
Belgium  the  Dutch  ashes  are  applied  to  clover,  rape,  potatoes,  flax, 
and  peas — but  never  to  barley.  In  Luneburg  the  turf  ash  which 
abounds  in  oxide  of  iron  is  applied  it  the  rate  of  3  or  4  tons  per  acre, 
and  by  this  means  the  physical  chatncter  of  the  clay  soils,  as  well  as 
their  chemical  constitution  is  altered  iind  improved. 

In  England  peat  is  in  many  places  burned  ibr  the  sake  of  the  ashes 
it  yields.  Among  the  most  celebrated  for  their  fertilizing  qualities  are 
the  reddish  turf  ashes  of  Newbury,  in  Berkshire.  The  soil  from  be- 
neath vvhich  the  turf  is  taken  abounds  in  lime,  and  the  ashes  are  said  to 
contain  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  iheir  weight  of  gypsum,  [Bri- 
tish Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  334.]  They  are  used  largely  both  in  Berkshire 
and  Hampshire,  and  are  chiefly  appfied  to  green  crops,  and  especially 
to  clover.* 

g.  Coal  ashes  are  a  mixture  of  which  the  composition  is  very  varia- 
ble. They  consist,  however,  in  general,  of  lime  often  in  the  state  of 
gypsum,  of  silica,  and  of  alumina  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  bulky  and 
porous  cinders  or  half  burnt  coal.  The  ash  of  a  coal  from  St.  Etienne, 
in  France,  afier  all  the  carbcmaceous  matter  had  been  burned  away, 
was  found  by  Berihier  to  consist  of 

Alumina,  insoluble  in  acids 
Alumina,  soluble 
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8 

3 

16 

Lime 

Magnesia .... 
Oxide  of  Manganese 
Oxide  and  Sulphuret  of  Iron 

100 

Such  a  mixture  as  tlna  would  no  f  oubt  benefit  manj  -oils  by  the 
alumina  as  well  as  by  the  hme  and  m,agnesia  it  contains ;  but  in  the 
English  and  Scoich  coal  ashes  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  matter, 
chiefly  soda,f  is  generally  present.  The  i  onstitulion  of  the  ash  of  out 
best  coals,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  resembling  thai 
of  peat  ash,  and  as  susceptible  of  similar  applications.     When  well 

•  50  bushels  per  acre  (at  3d.  a  bushel,  or  12s.  6d.  an  acre)  increase  the  clover  crop  fully 
one  fifth.— Morion  "  On  Soils,"  p.  170. 

t  Frem  the  common  salt  with  which  3Ur  coal  is  so  often  impregnated. 
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turned,  it  can  in  many  cases  be  applied  with  good  effects  as  a  top-dress- 
ing to  grass  lands  which  are  overgrown  with  moss ;  while  the  admix- 
ture of  cinders  in  the  ash  of  the  less  perfectly  burned  coal  produces  a 
favourable  physical  change  upon  strong  clay  soils. 

n.  Cane  Ashes. — I  may  allude  here  to  the  advantage  which  in  sugar- 
growing  countries  may  be  obtained  from  the  restoration  of  the  cane  ash 
to  the  fields  in  which  the  canes  have  grown.  After  the  canes  have  been 
crushed  in  the  mill  they  are  usually  employed  as  fuel  in  boiling  down 
the  syrup ;  and  the  ash,  which  is  not  unfrequenily  more  or  less  melted, 
is,  I  believe,  almost  uniformly  neglected — at  all  events,  is  seldom  ap- 
plied again  to  the  land.  According  to  the  principles  I  have  so  often 
illustrated  in  the  present  Lectures,  such  procedure  must  sooner  or  later 
exhaust  the  soil  of  those  saline  substances  which  are  most  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  cane  plant.  If  the  ash  were  applied  as  a  top-dressing 
to  the  young  canes,  or  put  into  the  cane  holes  near  the  roots — having 
been  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  wood-ash,  and  crushed  if  it 
happen  to  have  been  melted — this  exhaustion  would  necessarily  take 
place  much  more  slowly. 

i.  Crushed  Granite. — We  have  already  seen  that  the  felspar  existing 
in  granite  contains  much  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  natural  mixture,  which  in  many  instances  may  be  beneficially  applied, 
especially  to  soils  which  abound  in  lime.  It  is  many  years  since  Fuchs 
proposed  to  manufacture  potash  ftom  felspar  and  mica  by  mixing  them 
with  quicklime,  calcining  in  a  furnace,  and  then  washing  with  water. 
By  this  means  he  said  felspar  might  be  made  to  yield  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  of  potash.  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  I.,  p.  184.)  Mr. 
Prideaux  has  lately  proposed  to  mix  up  crushed  granite  and  quicklin]e, 
to  slake  them  together,  and  to  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in  covered 
heaps  for  some  months,  when  it  may  be  applied  as  a  top-dressmg,  and 
will  readily  give  out  potash  to  the  soil.  Fragments  of  granite  are  easi- 
ly crushed  when  they  have  been  previously  heated  to  redness,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  such  a  mixture  as  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  Prideaux  would  unite  many  of  the  good  effects  of  wood  ashes 
and  of  lime. 

k.  Crushed  Trap. — I  need  not  again  remind  you  of  the  natural  fer- 
.ility  of  decayed  trap  soils  (Lee.  XII.,  §4,)  and  of  the  improvement  which 
in  many  districts  may  be  effected  by  applying  them  to  i he  land.  When 
granite  decays,  the  fotash  of  the  felsparis  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and 
an  unproductive  soil  remains — when  trap  decays,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lime  by  which  it  is  characterised  is  not  soon  dissolved  out,  so  that  the 
soil  which  is  produced  is  not  only  fertile  in  itself,  but  is  capable  of  being 
employed  as  a  fertilizing  mixture  for  other  soils.  Thus  when  itis  much 
decayed  it  is  dug  out  from  pits  both  in  Cornwall  and  in  Scotland,  and 
is  applied  like  marl  to  the  land. 

/.  Crushed  Lavas. — Of  the  fertile  and  fertilizingnalureof  the  crushed 
or  decayed  lavas  I  have  also  already  spo4ven  to  you  (Lee.  XII.,  §  4). 
In  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores,  the  natives  pound  the  volcanic  mat- 
ter and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  where  it  speedily  becomes  a  rich  mould 
capable  of  bearing  luxuriant  crops.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  when- 
ever a  crevice  appears  in  the  old  lavas,  a  braich  or  joint  of  an  Opuntia 
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{Cactus  Opunlia, — European  Indian-Fig)  is  stuck  in,  when  the  rootsir 
sinuate  themselves  into  every  fissure,  expand,  and  finally  break  up  the 
lava  into  fragments.  These  plants  are  thus  not  only  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  soil,  but  they  yield  also  much  fruit,  which  is  sold  as  a  refresh- 
ing food  throughout  all  the  towns  of  SicUy.  (Decandolle,  quoted  in  the 
Quart.  Jouru.  of  Agr.,  IV.  p.  737.) 

These  are  all  so  many  natural  mineral  mixtures  of  which  we  may 
either  directly  avail  ourselves,  or  which  we  may  imitate  by  art. 


Experiments  with  mixed  manures. 

Note. — As  a  valuable  appendix  to  the  preceding  observations  on 
mixed  manures,  I  am  permitted  to  insert  the  following  very  interesting 
results  obtained  during  the  present  season,  1842,  from  experiments  made 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgirth,  near  Ayr.  The  crop  to  which 
the  several  manures  wer^e  applied  was  wheat  of  the  ec/y>se  variety ,  sown 
3n  the  29th  of  October,  ]  841,  and  reaped  on  the  15th  of  August  last. 
The  soil  is  a  loam  with  subsoil  of  clay,  tile  drained  and  trenched  plough- 
ed. It  had  been  in  beans  the  previous  year,  and  gave  six  quarters  per 
acre,  which  were  sold  at  46s.  a  quarter.  No  manure  had  been  applied 
with  the  bean  crop,  and  except  a  good  dose  of  lime  before  sowing  the 
wheat,  nothing  but  the  saline  mixtures  mentioned  below  was  applied 
with  this  latter  crop. 

FRODtrcE.  100  lbs.  graiD 

Application  per  imperial  acre.  , ■ ,  Weight  per    produced  of 

Straw.  Grain.  bushel.  fine  flour, 

cwt.  bush.    tba.  lbs.  Iba. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  2  cwt.»)        35  39    5^  g^  g^. 

Wood-ashes,  4  cwt j  *  ' 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  2  cwt.   ) 

Sulphate  ofSoda,  2  cwt.     .     .  V     .  44J  49      6  60  63i 

Wood-ashes,  4  cwt ) 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  2  cwt.   ) 

Common  Salt,  2  cwt.     .     .    .  >       45  49      0  60      •         65} 

Wood-ashes,  4  cwt.       .     .     .   } 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  2  cwt.   ) 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  1  cwt.     .      .   >       44j  4S    20  59  54| 

Wood-ashes,  4  cwt.     ...  3 

NoApplicalion 29'  31     38  61i  70! 

The  reader  will  observe  here  that  though  the  first  mixture  produced 
a  large  increase  both  of  straw  and  grain,  a  still  larger  additionalincren-^e 
was  caused  by  mixing  with  the  substances  of  which  if  consisted  either  comi- 
mon  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  soda.  Each  of  these  three  sub- 
stances produced  nearly  the  same  effect.  The  soda,  therefore,  more 
than  the  acid  with  which  it  was  combined,  must  in  these  cases  have  act- 
ed beneficially.  The  comparatively  small  proportion  pf  fine  flour  yield- 
ed by  the  nitrated  wheat,  and  the  comparatively  large  proportion  ob- 

•  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  prepared  from  urine,  and,  therefore,  contained  other  ad- 
mixtures (page  349).  The  straw  was  strongest,  coarsest,  and  longest  in  ripening,  where 
this  sulphate  was  applied.  The  two  guanos  produced  little  luiuriance,  but  the  lots  to  which 
they  were  applied  were  soonest  ripe. 
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tained  from  that  to  .whicii  no  application  was  made,  are  also  highly  de- 
serving of  notice. 

Mr.  B  urnet  has  transmitted  to  me  samples  of  the  flour  from  these 
several  growths  of  wheat,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relative 
proportions  of  gluten  they  contain.  The  result  of  this  examination, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  Lec- 
ture— before  which,  however,  I  hope  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burnet's  experi- 
ments will  be  laid  before  the  public. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Burnet  has  exercised  a  sound  discretion 
in  making  and  trying  mixtures  not  hitherto  specifically  recommended. 
It  is  by  I  he  result  of  such  varied  experimental  trials,  made  by  intelli- 
gent practical  men,  on  d'lTerent  soils  and  crops,  and  with  mixtures  of 
which  the,  conslitutionis  eiactly  Jcnown,  that  we  shall  be  able  hereafter  to 
correct  our  theoretical  principles — as  well  as  to  simplify  and  rendei 
more  sure  our  general  practice. 


[Since  writing  the  above,  1  am  informed  that  the  silicate  of  potash,  ro 
ferred  to  at  p.  349,  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Dymond,  of  London,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  London  dealers  at  56s.  a  cwt.  I  expect  also, 
that  a  silicate  of  soda  will  soon  be  brought  into  the  market  by  the  Messrs. 
CooUsons,  of  the  Jarrow  Alkali  Works,  at  a  much  lower  price.  The 
probable  efficacy  of  these  substances,  as  manures,  has,  no  doubt,  been 
extolled  too  highly  by  some — their  real  efficacy,  however,  is  well  de- 
serving of  investigation.  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  No.  VII,  therefore, 
some  suggestions  for  experiments  with  these  substances,  in  the  hope  tliat 
during  the  spring  of  1843,  some  experiments  on  the  subject  may  be 
made. 


/ 
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1.ECTURE  XV\ir 

Use  o:'  lime  as  a  manure. — ^Value  of  lime  in  improving  the  Boi.. — Of  thtf  composilion  of 
commun  and  ma»nesian  lime-plones. — Bnrninpr  ami  slalcin^r  of  lime. — Ciianges  wiiich 
slaked  lime  undergoes  by  exposure  to  the  air. — Various  nalural  states  in  wliich  carbonate 
of  lime  is  applied  to  the  land. — .Marl — shell  and  coral  sand, — lime-stone  sand  and  gravel, 
— crushed  lime-stone.— Chpmical  composition  of  various  marls,  and  shell  and  lime-slono 
sands. — Their  effects  on  the  soil. — Use  of  chalk. — Is  lime  necessary  to  the  soil? — Ex- 
hausting  effect  of  lime.— Analopy  between  this  action  of  lime  and  that  of  wooil-ashes. 
Quantity  of  lime  to  be  applied. — Effects  of  an  overdose. — Form  in  which  if  may  be  most 
prudently  used  — When  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  reference  to  the  season — to  the  naation 
— and  to  (he  application  of  manure.— Its  {tenoral  and  special  effects  on  different  soil.'*  and 
crops. — Circumstances  which  influence  its  action. — Length  of  time  durijig  whicii  its  ef- 

,  fects  are  perceptible. — Theory  of  the  action  of  lime. — Necessity  and  nature  of  the  ex- 
haustion which  it  sometimes  produces. — Sinking  of  lime  into  the  soil. — Why  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  must  be  repeated. — Action  of  lime  on  living  animals  and  vegetables. 
Suggestions  of  theory.— Use  of  silicate  of  lime. 

Having  explained  to  you  the  action  of  the  most  important  saline 
and  mixed  mineral  substances  which  are  or  may  he  beneficially  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  I  have  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  use  of  lime 
— the  most  valuable  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  the  mineral 
substances  that  have  ever  been  made  available  in  prai  'ical  agricul- 
ture. It  has,  and  with  much  reason,  been  called  "  the  basis  of  all 
good  husbandry" — it  well  deserves,  therefore,  your  most  serious  atren- 
tion  as  practical  men,  and  on  my  part  the  application  of  every  chem- 
ical light  by  whicli  its  usefulness  may  be  explained  and  your  practice 
guided.  This  consideration  also  will  justify  me  in  dwelhng  upon  it 
with  some  detail,  and  in  illustrating  separately  the  various  points, 
both  of  theory  and  practice,  which  present  themselves  to  us,  when 
we  study  the  history  of  its  almost  universal  application  to  the  soil. 

§  1.  Of  the  composition  of  comm.on  and  magnesian  Kme.-stones. 

1°.  Common  lime-stones. — Lime  is  never  met  with  in  nature  except 
m  a  state  of  chemical  combination  (Lee.  I.,  §  5.)  with  some  other 
substance.  That  which  is  usually  employed  in  agriculture  is  met 
with  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  or  common  lime-stone,  consists  of  lime  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  when  perfectly  pure  and  dry,  in  the  following  propor- 
'ions : — 

per  rent. 

Carbonic  acid 43-7  '^ 

Lime 56-3   I  or  one  ton  of  pure  dry  carbonate  of 

(       lime  contains  Hi  cwts.  of  lime. 

100     J 

Limestones,  however,  are  seldom  pure.  They  always  contain  a  sen- 
sible quarrtity  of  other  earthy  matter,  chiefly  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  with  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  of  potash  and  soda, 
and  often  of  animal  and  other  organic  matter.  In  lime-stones  of  the 
best  quality  the  foreign  c^arthy  matter  or  impurity  does  not  exceed  5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole — while  it  is  often  very  much  less.     The  chalks  and 
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mountain  lime-stones  are  generally  of  this  Iiind.  In  those  of  inferior 
quality  it  may  amount  to  12  or  20  per  cent.,  while  many  calcareous  beds 
are  met  with  in  which  the  proportion  of  lime  is  so  small  that  they  will 
not  burn  into  agricultural  or  ordinary  building  lime — refusing  to  slake 
or  to  fall  to  powder  when  moistened  with  water.  Of  this  Iiind  is  the 
Irish  calp  and  the  lime-stone  nodules  which  are  burned  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  hydraulic  limes  or  cements.*  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
quan  ly  of  earthy  matter  contained  in  lime-stone,  by  simply  intro- 
ducing a  known  weight  of  it  into  cold  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  ob- 
serving or  weighing  the  part  which,  after  12  hours,  refuses  to  dis- 
solve or  to  exhibit  any  effervescence.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
insoluble  impurities  that  lime-stones  in  general  owe  their  color,  pure 
carbonate  of  I  ime  being  perfectly  white. 

2 '.  Magtiesian  lime-stone. — -Though  often  nearly  white,  the  mag- 
nesian  lime-stones  of  our  island  are  generally  of  a  yellow  color.  They 
cannot  by  the  eye  be  distinguished  from  common  lime-stones  of  a  simi- 
lar color,  but  they  are  characterised  by  containing  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is  more  or  less  easily  de 
tected  by  analysis.     Pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  consists  of 

per  cent 

Carbonic  acid.  .51-7  "l 

Magnesia 48-3   I  or  one  ton  of  pure  dry  carbonate  of  magnesia 

(       contains  9|  cwts.  of  magnesia. 

100      J 

It  contains,  therefore,  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  than  is  present  in  carbonate  of  lime. 

Magnesian  lime-stone  is  very  abundant,  is  indeed  the  prevailing 
rock  in  many  parts  of  England  (Lee.  XI.,  sec.  ,4,)  but  the  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  it  contains  is  very  various  in  different  lo- 
calities. Even  in  the  same  quarry  different  beds  contain  very  unlike 
proportions  of  magnesia,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less  fitted  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Thus  severa"  varieties  of  this  lime-stone,  ex- 
amined by  myself,  from  different  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
contained  the  two  carbonates  in  the  following  proportions : 

BJ    a=      S.--23      »^ 

c.i    gsf    t^'^-s  5  5 

a-r     S'-.2  5  ;  ;.£*'   s  s 
qo     qow   ■^oS  —  .H  .S 

Garmondsway 97-5      2-5      trace     trace  Hard  compact  grey. 

Stony  gale..'. 98  0      161     0-37      013   Crystallinefine  grained  yellow 

FulweU   950      21       0-3        2-6     |  Honey-^combed  crystalline 

Seaham  (A) 9fi-5      2  3  0-2  10  Hard  fine-grained  compact. 

(B) 950       1-3  0-2  3-5  Hard  porous  brown. 

Hartlepool 54.5    44-93  0-33  024  Oolitic  yellow. 

HumbledonHlll(A)57-9    41-8        1  0  28  Perfect  encrinal  columns. 

"         "     (B)  60-41  38  78      1  0  81  Consistingin  part  encrinal  col, 

Ferry  Hill 54-1     44-72  1-58  46  Yellowish  compact. 

Some  of  these  varieties,  as  we  see,  contain  very  little  carbonate  of 

*  Thus  that  nf  Abprthaw  cnniaina  about  86  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  11  of  clay,  &c.  ] 
(Iiat  of  Yorksliire  H2  nf  cnrb'-nate  nf  Ume  and  34  nf  clay ;  of  Sheppy  66  of  cafbonate  of  , 
lime  and  32  of  clay.    These  lime-stones  are  burned,  and  then  crushed  to  an  infpalpa^lf 
powder,  which  sets  almost  immediately  when  piixed  up  with  water. 
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magnesia,  and  therefore,  are  found  to  produce  excellent  linie  for  agri- 
cultual  purposes — while  in  others  this  substance  forms  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  weight  Df  the  rock.  Similar  differences  are  found 
to  prevail  in  almost  every  locality. 

This  admixture  of  magnesia  in  greater  or  less  .quantity  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lime-stones  of  the  magneeian  hme-stone  forrnation  pro- 
perly so  called.  It  is  found  in  sensible  quantity  in  certain  beds  of 
lime-stone  in  nearly  every  geological  formation,  and  there  are  few 
natural  lime-stones  of  any  kind  in  which  traces  of  it  may  not  be  dis- 
covered by  a  carefully  conducted  chemical  examination. 

The  simplest  method  of  detecting  magnesia  in  a  lime-stone  is  to  dis- 
solve it  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  then  to  pour  clear  lime  water  into 
the  filtered  solution.  If  a  light  white  powder  fall,  it  is  magnesia.  The 
relative  proportions  in  two  lime-stones  maybe  estimated  pretty  nearly 
by  dissolving  an  equal  weight  of  each,  pouring  the  filtered  solutions 
into  bottles  which  can  be  corked,  and  then  filling  up  both  with  lime 
water.  On  subsiding,  the  relative  bulks  of  the  precipitates  will  indi- 
cate the  respective  richness  of  the  two  varieties  in  magnesia. 

§  Z,  Of  the  burning-  and  slaking  of  lime. 

Burning. — When  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  the  open  air  the  carbonic  acid  they 
severally  contain  is  driven  ofi",  and  the  lime  or  magnesia  remains  in 
the  caustic  state.  When  thus  heated  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
parts  with  its  carbonic  acid  more  speedily  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  carbonate  of  lime. 

On  the  large  scale  this  burning  is  conducted  in  lime  kilns,  one  ton 
good  lime-stone  yielding  about  11  cwts.  of  burned,  shell,  quick,  or 
caustic  lime. 

Slaking-. — When  this  shell  or  quick-lime,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  kiln, 
is  phinged  into  water  for  a  short  time  and  then  withdrawn,  or  when  a 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  it,  heat  is  developed,  the  lime  swells, 
cracks,  gives  off  much  watery  vapor,  and  finally  falls  to  a  fine,  bulky, 
more  or  less  white  powder.  These  appearances  are  more  or  less  rapid 
and  striking  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime,  and  the  time  that  has 
been  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  burning,  before  the  water  was  applied. 
All  lime  becomes  difficult  to  slake  when  it  has  been  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  When  the  slacking  is  rapid  as  in  the  rich  limes,  the 
heat  produced  is  sufficient  to  kindle  gunpowder  strewed  upon  it,  and 
the  increase  of  bulk  is  from  2  to  3i  times  that  of  the  original  lime 
shells.  If  the  water  be  thrown  on  so  rapidly  or  in  such  quantity  as 
to  chill  the  lime  or  any  part  of  it,  the  powder  will  be  gritty,  will  con- 
tain many  little  lumps  which  refuse  to  slake,  will  also  be  less  bulky 
and  less  minutely  divided,  and  therefore  will  be  less  fitted  either  for 
agricultural  or  for  building  purposes. 

When  quick-lime  is  left  in  the  open  air,  or  is  covered  over  with  sods 
in  a  shallow  pit,  it  gradually  absorbs  water  from  the  air  and  from  the 
soil,  and  falls,  though  much  more  slowly,  and  with  little  sensible  deve- 
lopment of  heat,  into  a  similar  fine  powder.  In  the  rich  limes  the  in- 
creasr  of  bulk  may  be  3  or  3i  times;  in  the  poorer,  or  such  as  contain 
mucl  earthy  matter,  it  may  be  less  than  twice. 
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Hydrate  of  lime. — Wlien  quick-lime  is  thus  sl.iketl  it  combines  with 
the  water  whi  :b  is  added  to  it,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  milder  or 
less  caustic  compound,  which  among  chemists  islinown  by  the  name  of 
hydrate  of  lime.     This  hydrate  consists  of 

Lime     .     .  76  percent.  I  or  one  ton  of  pure  burned  lime  becomes 
Water   .     .  24        "        j  nearly  25  cwt.  of  slaked  lime. 

100 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  lime  is  so  pure  or  so  skilfully  and  perfectly 
slaked  as  to  take  up  the  whole  of  this  proportion  of  water,  or  to  increase 
quite  so  much  as  one-fourth  part  in  weight:. 

Hydrate  of  Magnesia. — When  calcined  or  caustic  magnesia  is 
slaked,  it  also  combines  with  water,  but  without  becoming  so  sensibly 
hot  as  quick-lime  does,  and  forms  a  hydrate,  which  consists  of 

Magnesia  .  69'7-per  cent.  }  or  one  ton  of  pure  burned  magnesia  be- 

Water  .     .  30-0        "      '  J  comes  28f  cwt.  of  hydrate. 

100 

When  magnesian  lime  is  slaked,  the  fine  powder  which  is  obtained 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  hydrates,  in  proportions  which  depend 
of  course  upon  the  composition  of  the  original  iime-stone. 

A.n  important  ditference  between  these  two  hydrates  is,  that  the  hy- 
drate of  magnesia  will  harden  under  water  or  in  a  wet  soil  in  about  8 
days — forming  a  hydraulic  cement.  Hydrate  of  lime  will  not  so 
harden,  hut  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist 
in  the  Hartlepoi)!,  Humbledon,  and  Ferryhill  lime-stones  (page  365), 
will  hanien  under  water,  and  fortn  a  solid  mass.  In  the  minute  state 
of  division  in  wUich  lime  is  applied  to  the  soil,  the  particles,  if  it  be  a 
magnesian  lime,  will,  in  wet  soils,  or  in  the  event  of  rainy  weather 
ensuing  immediately  after  its  application,  become  granular  and  gritty, 
and  cohere  occasionally  into  lumps,  on  which  the  air  will  have  little 
effect.  This  property  is  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with 
the  further  chemical  changes  which  slaked  limes  undergo  when  exposed 
to  the  air  or  buried  in  the  soil. 

§  3.   Changes  which  the  hydrates  oflime^  and  magnesia  undergo  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  air. 

When  the  hydrates  of  lime  or  magnesia  obtained  by  slaking  are  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  they  gradually  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  tend  (o  return  to  the  state  of  carbonate  in  which  they  ex- 
isted previous  to  burning.  By  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  they 
do  not  attain  to  this  state  within  any  assignable  time.  In  some  walls 
600  years  old,  the  lime  has  been  found  to  have  absorbed  only  one-fourth 
of  the  carbonic  acid  necessary  to  convert  the  whole  into  carbonate;  in 
others,  built  by  the.  Romans  1800  years  ago,  the  proportion  absorbed 
has  not  exceeded  three-fourths  of  ihe  quantity  contained  in  natural  lime- 
stones. In  damp  situations  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  proceeds 
most  slowly. 

1°.   Change  undergone  by  pure  lime  during  spontaneous  slaking 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  string  tendency  of  caustic  lime  to  ab- 
♦orb  carbonic  acid,  a  c<Msiderable  quantity  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  firsi 
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formed,  during  sponlaneoua  slaking,  beconnes  changeel   nto  carbonate 

during  the  slaking  of  the  rest.     But,  whin  it  has  all  completely  fallen, 

the  rapitfiiy  of  the  absorption  ceases,  and  the  line  slaked  li^ie  :ansistsof 

Carbonate  of  lime      .  ....     57-4 

Hydrate  onimejl;-^^;     .     ]     lUl ^ 

100 
or,  a  ton  of  lime,  left  in  the  open  air  till  it  has  completely  fallen  to 
nowder,  contains  about  8i  cwt.  in  rhe  state  of  hydrate.  If  left  to  slake 
,n  large  heaps,  the  lime  in  the  inte  or  of  those  heaps  will  not  absorb  so 
Tiuch  carbonic  acid  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable  time. 
More  caustic  lime  (hydrate)  also  will  be  present  if  it  be  left  lo  slake,  as 
is  ofien  done  for  agricultural  purposes,  iij  shallow  pits  covered  with  sods, 
lo  defend  il  from  the  air  and  the  rains. 

After  the  lime  has  attained  the  state  above  described,  and  which  is  a 
chemical  compound'  of  carbonaie  with  hydrate  of  lime,  the  further  ab- 
sorption of  carbonate  acid  from  the  air  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  is  only 
coniplotely  ertected  after  a  very  long  period. 

2°.  When  slaked  in  the  ordinary  way  lime  falls  to  powder,  without 
having  aosorbed  any  notable  (juantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Numerous 
small  lumps  aho  remain,  which,  though  covered  with  a  coating  of  hy- 
drate, have  not  themselves  absorbed  any  water.  The  absorprion  of 
carbonic  acid  by  this  slaked  lime  is  at  first  very  rapid, — :SO  that  where 
the  full  effect  of  caustic  lime  upon  the  soil  is  required,  it  ought  to  be 
ploughed  in  as  early  as  possible, — but  it  gradually  becomes  more  slow, 
a  variable  proportion  of  the  compound  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  above 
described  is  formed,  and  even  when  thinly  scaiiered  over  a  grass-field, 
an  entire  year  may  pass  over  without  effecting  the  complete  conversion 
of  the  whole  into  carbonate. 

3°.  Calcined  or  hurned  magnesia,  whether  in  the  [lure  stale  or  mixed 
wi'h  quick-lime,  as  in  the  magnesian  limes,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  more 
slowly — and  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air  will  probably  never  return  to 
its  original  condition  of  carbonaie. 

When  allowed  to  slake  spontaneously,  three-fourths  of  it  become 
iiltimaiely  changed  into  carbonaie,  and  form  a  compound  of  hydrate 
and  carbonate  which  is  identified  with  the  common  uncalcined  magne- 
sia of  the  shops.     This  compoundf  consists  of 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 69-37 

Hydrate  of  magnesia 16-03 

Water 14-60 
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and  it  undergoes  no  further  change  by  continued  exposure  to  the  air. 
Bui  if  slaked  by  the  direct  application  of  water,  magnesia,  like  lime 

*  This  compound  consists  of  one  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime  ^Ca  O  +  COS)  ccElbined  wHt 
one  of  hydrale  CCa  O  +  HO.)  and  is  represented  shortly  by  Ca  C'  +  Ca  it— in  \yhich  Cf 
denotes  calcium  (Lee.  IX.,  §  4,)  Ca  O  or  Ca  oxide  ofcalcium  or  lime,  (JOs  or  C  parbonlc 
icid  (Lee.  III.,  §  1,)  and  11  O  or  H  water  (Lee.  H.  §  6.) 

t  r.  *  represented  by  the  formula  3  (Mg  'J  -^  il)  -J-  Mg  H, 
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forms  a  hydrate  only,  without  absorbing  any  sensible  cuantity  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  hydrate  thus  produced  is  met  with  ai  the  form  of 
mineral  deposits  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  this  mineral 
is  not  known  to  undergo  any  change  or  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  though 
exposed  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  the  air.  When  magnesian  limes 
are  slaked  by  water,  therefore,  the  magnesia  they  contain  may  remain 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  caustic  state  (of  hydrate),  which  will  change 
but  slowly  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  it  is  left  to  sponta- 
neous slaking,  one-fourlh  of  it  at  least  will  always  remain  in  the  caustic 
state,  however  long  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

Should  a  lime  be  naturally  of  such  a  kind,  or  be  so  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  of  the  soil  as  to  form  a  hydraulic  cement  or  an  ordinary 
mortar,  which  will  solidify  when  rains  come  upon  it,  or  when  the  natu- 
ral moisture  of  the  soil  reaches  it — the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  will 
in  a  great  measure  cease  as  it  becomes  solid,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lime  will  remain  caustic  for  an  indefinite  period. 

§  4.  Stales  of  chemical  combination  in  which  lime  may  he  applied  to 
the  land. 

There  are,  therefore,  four  distinct  states  of  chemical  combination,  in 
which  pure  lime  may  be  artificially  applied  to  the  land. 

]''.  Quick-lime  or  lime-shells,  in  which  the  lime  as  it  comes  from  the 
kiln  is  uncombined  either  with  water  or  with  carbonic  acid. 

2°.  Slaked  lime  or  hydrate  of  lime,  in  which  by  the  direct  application 
of  water  it  has  been  made  to  combine  with  about  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

In  both  these  states  the  lime  is  caustic,  and  may  be  properly  spoken 
of  as  caustic  lime. 

3°.  Spontaneously  slaked  lime,m  which  one-half  of  the  lime  is  com- 
bined with  water  and  the  other  half  with  carbonic  acid.  In  this  state 
it  is  only  half  caustic. 

4°.  Carbonate  of  lime — the  stale  in  "which  it  occurs  in  nature,  and  to 
which  burned  lime,  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  more  or  less  perfectly 
arrives.  In  this  stale  lime  possesses  no  caustic  or  alkaline  (p.  48,  §  5, 
note)  properties,  but  is  properly  called  mild  lime. 

5°.  Bi-car6ona(e  of  lime  may  be  adverted  to  as  a  fifth  stale  of  com- 
bination, in  which,  as  I  have  previously  explained  to  you  (pp.  45-6, 
J  1),  nature  usually  applies  lime  to  the  land.  In  this  state  it  is'combined 
with  a  double  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
readily  soluble  in  water.  Hen^,  springs  are  often  impregnated  with 
it,  and  the  waters  that  gush  from  fissures  in  the  lime-stone  rocks  spread 
it  through  the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  sweeten  the  land. 

1  shall  hereafter  speak  of  these  several  stales  under  the  names  of  , 
quick-lime,  hydrate  of  lime,  spontaneously  slaked  lime,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  Bi-carbonate  of  lime.  By  adhering  to  these  strictly  correct 
names,  we  shall  avoid  some  of  that  confusion  into  which  those  who 
have  hitherto  treated  of  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  have  unavoidably 
fallen.  The  term  mild,  you  will  understand,  applies  only  to  that  which 
is  entirelj'  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

Magnesia,  in  the  magnesian  hmes,  rray  in  like  manner  be  either  in 
the  state  ofcaldncd  magnesia,  of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  of  spontaneoush 
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slaked — meaning  1:y  this  the  compound  of  hydrate  with  carbonate — of 
carbonate,  or  of  Bi-carboiiate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  of  which  is  so- 
luble in  water  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  (It  dissolves  in  48  times 
Its  weight  of  water — or  a  gallon  of  water  will  dissolve  5  ounces  of 
the  Bi-carbonate  containing  1}  ounces  of  magnesia.) 

§  5.  Of  the  various  natural  forms  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is 
applied  to  the  land. 

In  the  unburned  or  natural  state,  lime  is  met  with  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  numerous  forms — in  many  of  which  it  can  be  applied 
largely,  easily,  and  with  economy  to  the  land. 

1°.  marl. — Of  these  forms  that  of  marl  occurs  most  abundantly, 
and  is  most  extensively  used  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  By 
the  term  marl,  is  understood,  as  I  explained  to  you,  when  treating  of 
soils  (Lee.  XL,  §  3,}  an  earthy  mixture,  which  contains  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  effervesces  more  or  less  sensibly  when  an  acid  (vinegar  or 
diluted  muriatic  acid — spirit  of  salt)  is  poured  upon  it.  Generally, 
also,  the  tenacious  marls,  when  introduced  into  water,  lose  their  co- 
herence, and  gradually  fall  to  powder.  This  test  is  often  employed 
to  distinguish  between  marly  and  other  clays,  yet  the  falling  asunder, 
though  it  afford  a  presumption,  is  not  an  infallible  proof  that  the  sub- 
stance tried  is  really  a  marl. 

Marls  are  of  various  colors,  white,  grey,  yellow,  blue,  and  of  various 
degrees  of  coherence,  some  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  fine, 
loose,  sandy  powder,  others  being  tenacious  and  clayey,  and  others, 
again,  hard  and  stony.  These  differences  arise  in  part  from  the  kind 
and  proportion  of  the  earthy  matters  they  contain,  and  in  part,  also,  from 
the  nature  of  the  locahty,  moist  or  dry,  in  which  they  are  found.  The 
hard  and  stony  varieties  are  usually  laid  upon  the  land,  and  exposed  to 
the  pulverising  influence  of  a  winter's  frost  before  they  are  either  spread 
over  the  pasture  or  ploughed  into  the  arable  land.  Some  rich  marls 
consist  in  part  or  in  whole  of  broken  and  comminuted  shdv.s,  which 
clearly  indicate  the  source  of  the  calcareous  matter  they  contain. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MARLS  FROM 
Luneburg.    OGnabruck.    Mugdeburg,  Erunawick.  AVeserrnareb.  Brunswick 
powderi/.      stony.         clayey.         loamy.      ptnodery.        stony. 

Uuartz-Sand  &  Silica..    5-6  2^0  58-4  73-4  789  711 

Alumina .♦..    04  100  8-4           1-9  31  4  0 

Oxides  of-Iron 4  3  1-9  67           3  2  3  8  6-5 

Do.  of  Magnesia trace  trace  03           03  03  11 

Carbonateof  Lime....  85-5  350  18-3  181  83  133 

no.  of  Magnesia 1-25  0-9  38           15  30  2-6 

Sulphuret  of  Iron —  7-3  —            —  —  — 

Potash  &  Soda,  com-  >     n.nc  .  t  a  no  nn  ao 

bined  with  Silica.,  f     ""^  '™'=«  l'"  O^  0-9  02 

Common  Salt 0-03  trace  trace  trace  01  trace 

Gypsum 0-06  0-9  21           01  0  5      -  trace 

Tb-e:^^™^.|     2-3          0-5  05  07           1-2           13 

Nitrate  of  Lime 001         _  _  .             _ 

carbon  '^ 

Organic  Matter 0-6         20-5  _  _           _           _ 

100    100    100    100    lOO    100 


UNI  IKE    EFFECTS   OF   D1FPEUI.NT   MAHLS.  37] 

The  characteristic  property  of  true  marls  of  every  variety  is,  I  have 
said,  the  presence  of  a  considerab'e  per  centage  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and,  in  general,  diffused  uniformly  through 
the  entire  mass.  To  this  calcareous  matter  the  chief  efficacy  of  these 
marli  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed,  yet  as  they  always  contain  other  chem-  ' 
ical  compounds  to  which  the  special  efficacy  of  certain  varieties  has 
sometimes  been  ascribed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  preceding  table,  in  which  the  constitution  of  several  marls;  from 
different  localities,  is  represented,  after  the  analyses  ol  Sprengel. 

Several  reflections  will  occur  to  you  on  looking  at  these  tables — such 
as, 

First — that  marls  differ  very  much  in  composition,  and  therefore 
must  differ  very  much  also  in  the  effects  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing when  applied  in  the  same  quantity  to  the  same  kinds  of  land. 

Second — that,  among  otl  er  differences,  the  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  is  very  unlike — in  so  "ne  varieties  amounting  to  85  lbs.  out  of 
every  hundred,  while  in  others  '.s  little  as  5  lbs.  are  present  in  the  same 
weight.  You  wHl  understand,  'erefore,  how  very  different  the  quan- 
tity applied  to  the  land  must  be,  H  .  'ese  several  varieties  are  to  produce 
an  equal  liming  or  to  add  equal  quantities  of  hme  to  the  soil.  You 
will  see  that  each  of  three  persons  may  be  adopting  the  best  practice 
with  his  own  marl — though  the  one  add  only  12  to  20  tons  per  acre, 
while  the  second  adds  50  to  60,  and  the  third  100  to  120  tons. 

Third — that  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  hme  (bone-earth)  is  in 
some  marls  considerably  greater  than  in  others.  Thus  with  every  ton 
of  the  first  of  the  above  marls  youwould  lay  on  the  soil  52  lbs.  of  bone 
earth — about  as  much  as  is  contained  in  a  cwt.  of  bone  dust — while 
with  the  second  you  would  only  add  11  lbs.  In  so  far  as  their  effects 
upon  the  land  depend,  or  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance, therefore,  they  must  also  be  very  different.     And, 

Fourth — that  the  mechanical  effects  of  these  marls  upon  the  soil  to 
which  they  are  added  must  be  very  unlike,  since  some  contain  70  or 
80  lbs.  of  sand  in  every  hundred — while  others  contain  a -considerable 
quantity  of  clay.  The  opening  effects  of  the  one  marl,  and  the  stiff- 
ening effects  of  the  other,  when  they  are  laid  on  in  large  quantities, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  very  different  alterations  in  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  soil. 

2°.  Shell  Sand. — The  sands  that  skirt  the  shores  of  the  sea  are 
found  in  many  localities  to  be  composed,  in  large  proportion,  of  the 
fragments  of  broken  and  comminuted  shells.  These  form  a  calcare- 
ous sand,  mixed  occasionally  with  portions  of  animal  matter,  and, 
when  taken  fresh  from  the  sea-shore,  with  some  saline  matter  derived 
from  the  sea. 

Such  is  the  case  in  many  places  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  From 
these  spots  the  sand  is  transported  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  into 
the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  upon  the  land.  It  has  been 
estimated  (De  la  Beche's  Geological  Report  on  Cornwall,  ^c,  p.  480) 
that  seven  millions  of  cubic  feet  are  at  present  employed  every  year 
in  that  county  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  western  coiist  of  Scotland  also,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  island 
•f  Arran  and  of  the  Western  Isles,  this  shell  sand  abounds,  and  i« 
16* 
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applied  extensively,  and  with  remarkably  beneficial  effects,  both  to  the 
pasture  lands  and  to  the  peaty  soils  that  cover  so  large  an  area  in  this 
remote  part  of  Scotland.  It  is  chiefly  along  the  coasts  that  it  has  hith- 
erto been  extensively  employed,  and  it  is  transported  by  sea  to  a  dis- 
■  tance  of  SO  or  100  miles.  "  In  the  island  of  Barray  alone,  there  are  four 
square  miles  of  shells  and  shell  sand  of  the  finest  quality  and  of  an 
indefinite  depth"  (Macdonald's  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides, 
p.  401.)  When  covered  with  a  dressing  of  this  shell  s;ind  the  peaty 
surface  becomes  covered  with  a  sward  of  delicate  grass — and  ihe 
border  of  green  herbage  that  sljirts  the  shores  of  these  islands  in  so 
many  places  is  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  artificial  applications  of 
such  dressing  or  to  the  natural  action  of  the  sea  winds  in  strewing 
the  fine  sand  over  them,  when  seasons  of  storm  occur. 

The  coast  of  Ireland  is  no  less  rich  in  such  sand  in  many  parts  both 
of  its  northern  and  southern  coasts.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  it  is 
known  to  have  been  used  for  agricultur"" .  purposes  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land— and  nearly  as  long  ago  to  have  ,een  brought  over  to  the  oppo- 
site (Galloway)  coast  of  Scotland  w  n  a  view,  of  being  applied  to  the 
land  (Macdonald.)  In  the  south,  rv  cording  to  Mrs.  Hall  (Mrs.  Hall's 
Ireland,)  the  coral  sand  raised  in  Ba'ntry  Bay  alone  produces  £4000 
or  £5000  a-year  to  the  boatmen  who  procure  it  and  to  the  peasants 
who  convey  it  up  the  country. 

On  the  coast  of  France,  and  especially  in  Brittany,  opposite  to  Corn- 
wall, on  the  other  side  of  the  English  channel,  it  is  obtained  in  large 
quantity,  and  is  in  great  demand  (Payen  and  Boussingault,  Annalesds 
Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  third  series,  iii.,  p.  92.)  It  is  applied  to  the  clay  soils 
and  to  marshy  grass  lands  with  much  advantage,  and  is  carried  far 
inland  for  this  purpose.  It  is  there  called  trez,  and  is  laid  on  the  land  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  15  tons  per  acre.  On  the  southern  coasts  of  France, 
where  shell  sand  is  met  with,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  tanque  or 
tMigue. 

The  shell  sand  of  Cornwall  contains  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  an  equally  variable  small  admixture  of  animal 
matter  and  of  sea  salt.  The  rest  is  chiefly  siliceous  sand.  Other  va- 
rieties have  a  similar  composition.  Two  specimens  oftangve  from  the 
south  of  France,  analysed  by  Vitalis,  and  one  ®f  shell  sand  from  the 
island  of  Isla,  partially  examined  by  myself,  consisted  of 

T-in:!iie  from  the  Shell  Sand 

Si. iiilinf  France.  from  Isla. 

Sand,  chiefly  siliceous 20-3     40  1  _,  _       „-  - 

Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Iron 4-6       4-6  y^''  ^°  °°'' 

Carbonate  of  Lime 66-0    47.5  23     to  34 

Phosphate  of  Lime ?          ?  0-3 

Water,  and  loss .9-1       7-9  — 

100     100  100 

3°.  Coral  sand  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  shell  sand  with  wliich 
It  is  often  intermixed  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  collected  in  considerable 
quantities,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  drag^being  torn  up  by  the  fish- 
ermen in  a  living  state — on  the  coasts  of  IrelaSl  (Bantry  Bay  and 
elsewhere,)  and  on  the  shores  of  Brittany,  especially  near  the  mouths  of 
ihc  -ivers.   In  this  fresh  s  ate  it  is  preferred  by  the  farmer;  probably  be- 
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cause  it  contains  both  more  saline  and  more  animal  matter.  This  ani- 
mal matter  enables  it  to  unite  in  some  measure  the  beneficial  effects 
which  follow  from  the  application  of  marl  and  of  a  small  dressing  of 
farm-yard  or  other  valuable  mixed  manure. 

Payen  and  Boussingault  ascribe  the  principal  efBcacy  of  the  shell 
and  coral  sands  to  the  small  quantity  of  animal  matter  which  is  present 
in  them.  These  chemists  estimate  the  relative  manuring  powers  of 
different  substances  applied  to  the  land  by  the  quantities  of  nitrogen 
which  they  severally  contain,  and  thus,  compared  with  farm-yard 
manure,  att  "'>nte  to  the  shell  and  -coral  sands  the  following  relative 
values: — 

Contain  of  Relative 

Nitrogen.  value. 

100  lbs.  of  Farm-yard  Manure     .     .     .     0-40    lbs.  100 

do.      of  Coral  Sand  {Merl)      .     .     .     0-512  lbs.  128 

do.      of  Shell  Sand  (Trez)      .     .     .     0-13    lbs.  32i* 

That  is  to  say,  that,  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  these  substances  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  nitrogen  they  contain,  fresh  coral  sand  is  nearly  one- 
third  more  valuable  than  farm-yard  manure,  while  fresh  shell  sand  is 
only  equal  in  virtue  to  one-rhird  of  its  weight  of  the  same  substance. 

Though,  as  I  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  to  you, 
much  weight  is  not  to  be  attached  to  such  methods  of  estimating  the  re- 
lative values  of  manuring  substances  by  the  proportions  of  any  one  of 
the  ingredients  they  happen  to  contain — yet  the  fact,  that  so  much  ani- 
mal matter  is  occasionally  present  in  the  living  corals,  accounts  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  for  the  immediale  effects  of  this  form  of  calcareous 
application.  This  animal  matter  acts  directly  and  during  the  first  year; 
the  carbonate  of  lime  begins  to  show  its  beneficial  influence  most  dis- 
tinctly when  two  or  three  years  have  passed. 

4°.  Limestone  Sand  and  Gravel. — In  countries  which  abound  in 
lime-stones,  there  are  found  scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  hollows  and 
on  the  bill-sides,  banks  and  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  rounded 
particles  of  lime-stone  abound.  These  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  lime-stone  sand  and  gravel,  and  are  derived  from  the  decay  or  wear- 
ing down  of  the  lime-stone  and  other  rocks  by  the  action  of  water. 
Such  accumulations  are  frequent  in  Ireland.  They  are  indeed  exten- 
sively diffused  o^  3r  the  surface  of  that  island,  as  we  might  expect  in  a 
country  abounding  so  much  in  rocks  of  mountain  lime-stoiie.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  peat  bogs  these  sands  and  gravels  are  a  real  blessing. 
They  are  a  ready,  most  useful,  and  largely  employed  means  of  im- 
provement, producing,  upon  arable  land,  the  ordinary  effects  of  liming^ 
and,  when  spread  upon  boggy  soils,  alone  enabling  it  to  grow  sweet 
herbage  and  to  afford  a  nourishing  pasture.  The  proportion  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  these  sands  and  gravels  contain  is  very  variable.  I  have 
examined  two  varieties  from  Kilfinaue,  in  the  county  of  Cork  (?).  The 
one,  a  yellow  sand,  contained  26  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime — the  re- 
sidue, being  a  fine  red  sand,  chiefly  siliceous  ;  the  other,  a  fine  gravel 
of  a  grey  colour,  contained  40  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  tho 
form  chiefly  of  rounded  fragments  of  blue  lime-stone,  the  residue  con 
sisting  of  fragtnents  of  sand-stone,  of  quartz,   and  of  granite. 

"  ArmaUe  de  Chim.  el  dt  Phya.,  third  stries,  iii,,  p.  103. 
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Th*  application  of  such  mixtures  must  not  only  improve  the  physi- 
cal charactefs  of  the  soil,  but  the  presence  of  the  fragments  of  granits, 
containing  undecomposed  felspar  and  mica  (Lee.  XII.,  §  1),  must  con- 
tribute materially  to  aid  the  fert.llzing  action  of  the  lime-stone  with 
which  they  are  tnixed. 

5°.  Crushed  Limestone. — The  good  efifects  of  calcareous  marlsand 
of  lime-stone  gravels  naturally  suggest  the  crushing  of  lime-slones"as  a 
means  of  obtaining  carbonate  of  lime  in  so  minute  a  state  of  division 
that  it  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  soil.  Lord  Kames  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  who  in  this  country  endeavoured  to  bring  this  suggestion 
into  practical  operation.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  machinery  to 
be  erected  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  remotest  districts  of  Scotland, 
but  from  some  cause  the  plan  seems  never  to  have  obtained  a  proper 
trial. 

One  of  the  results  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  follows  from  the 
burning  of  rich  lime  is  this,  that  it  naturally  falls  to  a  very  fine  powder 
as  it  slakes.  Where  coal  or  other  combustible  is  cheap,  therefore,  it 
may  possibly  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  burning,  at  a  less  cost 
than  it  could  be  crushed. 

Yet  there  are  two  cases  or  conditions  in  which  crushing  might  be  re- 
sorted to  with  equal  advantage  and  economy  : 

First,  where  coal  is  dear  or  remote,  while  lime-stones  and  water 
power  are  abundant.  There  are  many  inland  districts  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdonis  where  these  conditions  exist,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  erection  of  cheap  machinery  might  afford  the  means  of  greatly  fer- 
tilizing the  land ;  and. 

Second,  there  are  in  many  localities  rocks  rich  in  calcareous  mat- 
ter, which  are  nevertheless  so  impure,  or  contain  so  much  other  earthy 
matter,  that  they  cannot  be  burned  into  lime.  Yet,  if  crushed,  these 
same  masses  of  rock  would  form  a  valuable  dressing  for  the  land. 
Many  lime-stones  of  thisimpure  character,  which  are  really  useless  for 
building  purposes — which  do  not  fall  to  powder  when  burned,  and 
which  have,  therefore,  been  hitherto  neglected  as  useless — might,  by 
crushing,  be  made  extensively  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
siliceous  lime-stones  (corn-stones)  of  the  old  red  sand-stone,  the  earthy 
beds  of  the  mountain  lime-stone,  and  many  of  the  calcareous  strata  of 
the  Silurian  system  might  thus  be  made  to  improve  more  extensively 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  severally  met  with.  The  richer  limes 
now  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  at  much  expense — as  on  the 
Scottish  borders — might  be  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  native 
produce  of  the  district. 

§  6.  Effects  of  marl  and  of  the  coral,  shell,  and  lime-stone  sands, 
upon  the  soil. 

The  effects  which  result  from  the  application  of  the  above  natural 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  of  two  kinds. 

1°.  'Vbeir  physical  effect  in  altering  the  natural  texture  of  the  soils  to 
which  they  are  added.  This  effect  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  earthy  matter  associated  with  the  lime.  Thus  the  clay 
marls  will  improve,  by  stiffening,  such  soils  as  are  light  and  sandy— 
die  shell  sands  and  lime-stone  gravels,  by  opening  and  rendering  more 
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free  and  easier  worked  such  siiils  as  are  stiff,  intractable,  and  more  or 
less  impervious — while  either  will  impart  solidity  and  substance  to 
such  as  are  of  a  peaty  nature  or  over-bound  with  other  forms  of  vege- 
table matier. 

2°.  Their  chemical  effect  in  actually  rendering  the  soil  productive  of 
larger  crops.  This  effect  is  altogether  independent  of  any  alteration  in 
the  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  and  is  nearly  the  same  in  Jcind,  wtiat- 
ever  be  iho  variety  of  marl,  &c.,  we  apply.  It  differs  in  degree,  chiefly 
according  to  the  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  which  each  variety 
contains.  This  action  of  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  they  contain  is 
supposed  to  be  modified  in  some  cases  by  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  &c.  (p.  370.)  with  which  itLmaybe  mixed — if  is  certainly  modified 
by  the  animal  and  saline  matters  which  are  present  in  the  recent  cor- 
als and  shell  sands. 

The  several  effects  of  marls  and  calcareous  sands  being  dependent 
upon  circumstances  so  different,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinions  of 
practical  men  should,  in  former  times,  have  been  divided  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  this  or  that  marl  upon  their  respective  soils.  In  no  two 
localities  was  the  substance  applied  to  the  land  exactly  alike,  and 
hence  unlike  results  must  necessarily  have  followed,  and  disappoint- 
ment been  occasionally  experienced  from  their  use.  And  yet  the  im- 
portance of  rightly  understanding  the  kind  and  de^ee  of  effect  which 
these  manuring  substances  ought  to  produce  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  a  larger  surface  of  the  cropped  land  in  Europe  is  imprflrved 
by  the  assistance  of  calcareous  marls  and  sands — than  by  the  aid  of 
burned  lime  and  farm-yard  manure  put  together. 

It  is  not  easy  in  any  case  to  estimate  with  precision  what  portion  of 
the  effect  caused  by  a  given  marl  is  due  to  its  chemical  and  what  to  its 
physical  action.  Even  the  pure  limes,  when  applied  in  large  doses, 
produce  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  soil,  which  on  stiff'  lands  is  ben- 
eficial, and  on  light  or  sandy  fields  often  injurious.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, the  action  of  lime  applied  in  any  form  may  be  considered  as  part- 
ly physical  and  partly  chemical — the  extent  of  the  chemical  action  in 
general  increasing  with  the  proportion  of  lime  which  the  kind  of  cal- 
careous matter  employed  is  known  to  contain. 

The  observed  effects  of  marls  and  shell  sands,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
chemical,  are  very  analogous  to  those  produced  by  lime  as  it  is  gener- 
ally applied  iri  the  quick  or  slaked  state  in  so  many  parts  of  our  islands. 

They  alter  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  grasses  when  applied  to 
pasture — they  cover  even  the  undrained  bog  with  a  short  rich  grass— 
they  extirpate  heath,  and  bent,  and  useless  moss — they  exterminate 
the  weeds  which  infest  the  unlimed  corn  fields — they  increase  the 
quantity  and  enable  the  land  to  grow  a  better  quality  of  corn — they  ma- 
nifest a  continued  action  for  many  years  after  they  have  been  applied — 
like  the  purer  limes  they  act  more  energetically  if  aided  by  the  occa-  . 
sional  addition  of  other  manure — and  like  them  they  finally  exhaust* 
a  soil  from  which  the  successive  crops  are  reaped,  without  the  requisite 
return  of  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

*  or  shell  marl  the  same  quantity  ex'jsusis  sooner  than  clay  marl  (KameS).  Tliis  iA 
swing  chieJly  to  the  larger  proportion  of  lime  contained  in  the  former. 
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But.  to  these  and  other  eifects  I  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  you.'  at- 
temioii  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  lecture. 

§  7.  Of  the.  use  of  chalk  as  a  manure. 

Chalk  is  another  fon  a  o  carbonate  of  lime  which  occurs  very  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  and  whi;h,  from  its  softness,  has  in  many  parts  of 
England  been  extensively  applied  to  the  land  in  an  unburned  slate. 

The  practice  of  chalking  prevails  more  or  less  extensively  in  all 
hat  part  of  England  (Lee.  XI.,  §  8,)  over  which  the  chalk  formation 
extends.  It  is  usually  dug  up  from  pits  towards  the  close  of  the  au- 
tumn or  beginning  of  winter,  when  full  of  water,  and  laid  upon  the 
land  in  heap's.  During  the  winter's  frost  the  lumps  of  chalk  fall  to 
pieces,  and  are  readily  spread  over  the  fields  in  spring.  The  quantity 
laid  On  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  of  the  chalk  itself,  and 
with  the  more  or  less  perfect  crumbling  it  undergoes  during  the  season 
of  wLnier,  and  with  tlie  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It  gives  tena- 
city and  closeness  to  gravelly  soils,*  opens  and  imparls  freeness  to  stiff 
clays,  and  adds  firmness  to  such  as  are  of  a  sandy  nature. 

If  a  physical  improvement  of  this  kind  be  required,  it  is  laid  on  at 
the  rate  of  froin  400  to  1000  bushels  an  acre.  But  some  chalks  con- 
tain much  more  clay  ihan  others,  and  are  employed,  therefore,  in  small- 
er proportions. 

For  the  improvement  of  coarse,  sour,  marshy  pasture,  it  isapplied  at 
the  fate  of  150  to  250  bushels  an  acre,  and  speedily  brings  up  a  sweet 
and  delicate  herbage.  It  is  also  said  to  root  out  sorrel  from  lands  that 
are' infested  with  this  plant. 

These  etfeets  are  precisely  such  as  usually  follow  from  the  applica- 
tion of  marl,  and,  like  marl,  the  repetition  of  chalk  exhausts  the  land,  if 
manure  be  noi  afterwards  added  to  it  in  sufficient  quantity. 

But  the  chalking  of  the  Southern  Downs  and  of  the  Wolds  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire  would  appear  to  diBer  in  some  respects  from 
ordinary  marling.  On  the  thin  soils  immediately  resting  upon  the 
chalk,  experience  has  shown  that  repeated  dressings  of  chalk  recently 
dug  up,  may  be  applied  with  much  benefit.  To  a  stranger,  also,  it  ap- 
pears singular  that  an  admixture  of  that  chalk  which  lies  immediately 
bensath  the  soil  is  not  productive  of  the  same  advantage.  Even  the 
chalk  of  an  entire  district  is,  in  some  cases,  rejected  by  the  farmer, 
and  he  will  rather  bring  another  variety  from  a  considerable  distance, 
than  incur  the  less  ex[iense  of  laying  on  his  land  that  which  is  tnet 
with  on  his  own  or  on  his  neighbors'  farms.  Thus  the  Suffolk  fanners 
prefer  the  chalk  of  Kent  to  lay  on  their  lands,  and  are  at  the  cost  Of 
bringing  it  across  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  though  chalk  rocks  lie  al- 
most everywhere  around  and  beneath  them. 

The  cause  of  the  diversities  which  thus  present  themselves  in  the 
])raetice  of  experienced  agriculturists,  partly  at  least,  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  of' chalk  employed.  Careful 
analyses  have  not  yet  shown  in  what  respects  these  clialks  differ  in  che- 
mical cocstitution,  and  until  this  is  ascertained  we  .must  rernain  in 

•  Mr.  Oawler,  NorU-  Hampahire,  stales  that  a  gravel  thus  stiffened,  instead  of  12  lo  16 
bushels  If  wheal,  yie.ded  afterwards  24  to  30  bushels.— £ri(isA  Huabaiidry,  i,,  p.  280 
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lome  measure  in  the  dark,  both  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  dressing  o( 
chalk  acts  in  improving  a  soil  already  rich  in  chalk,  and  why  chalk 
from  one  locality  should  act  so  much  more  beneficially  than  another. 

With  one  thing,  however,  we  are  familiar,  that  the  upper  beds  of 
chalk  abound  in  flint,  and  where  they  form  the  surface  support  a  thin 
and  scanty  herbage — while  the  under  chalks  are  more  tei.acicius  and 
apparently  more  rich  in  clay,  and  support  generally  a  soil  which  yields 
valuable  crops  of  corn.  An  admixture  of  the  lower,  therefore,  oiigjit  to 
improve  the  soils  of  the  upper;  and  as  the  chalks  of  Kent  consist  of 
these  lower  beds,  we  can  understand  why  the  practical  farmer  in  Suf- 
folk should  prefer  ihem  to  the  upper  chalks  of  his  own  neighbourhood. 
Still  we  cannot,  as  yet,  give  the  scientific  reasons  why  the  one  chalk 
should  be  belter  tlian  the  other.  A  rigorous  chemical  analysis  can 
alone  determine  with  certainty  why.  the  one  should  produce  a  difiier- 
ent  effect  from  the  other. 

Chalks  may  differ  in  the  proportion  of  clay  or  of  organic  matter  with 
which  they  are  associated — in  the  quantity  of  silica  (the  substance  of 
flints)  or  of  silicates  they  contain, — in  the  amount  of  magnesia  or  of 
phosphate  of  Ume  which  can  be  delected  in  them — or  of  saline  matter 
which  a  careful  examination  will  discover, — and  they  may  even  differ 
physically  in  the  fineness  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  chalk  is  composed.*  All  such  differences  may  modify 
the  action  of  the  several  varieties  in  such  a  way  as,  when  accurately 
investigated,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  remarkable  preference 
manifested  by  practical  men  for  the  one  over  the  other.  Until  such 
an  investigation  has  been  carefully  made,  it  is  unfair  hastily  to  class 
among  local  prejudices  what  may  prove  to  be  the  results  of  long  prac- 
tical experience. 

On  the  chalk  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  the  practice  of 
chalking  even  the  thin  soils  is  now  comparatively  old  in  date.  The 
lowest  chalks  are  there  also  much  preferred, — they  are  laid  on  at  the 
rate  of  60  to  80  cubic  yards  per  acre,  and  they  cause  a  great  improve- 
ment, especially  upon  the  deep  lands,  as  they  are  called,  where  the 
soil  is  deepest.  Corn  does  not  yield  so  well,  nor  ripen  so  early,  on 
these  deep  soils,  as  where  a  thinner  covering  rests  upon  the  chalk.  It 
is  naturally  also  unfit  for  barley  or  turnips,  the  latter  plant  being  espe- 
cially infested  with  the  disease  called  fingers  and  toes  {British  Hus- 
bandry, iii.,  p.  124]  (Strickland).  But  a  heavy  chalking  removes  all 
the  above  defects  of  these  deep  soils,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  corn  ripens  sooner,  is  larger  in  quantity,  and  better  in  quality, 
and  the  turnijjs  grow  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

These,  however,  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  the  usual  efl^ects  of  a  large 
addition  of  lime  to  a  soil  in  which  previously  little  existed.  It  is  a 
fact  which  will  naturally  strike  you  as  remarkable,  that  soils  which  rest 
upon  chalk,  as  well  as  upon  other  lime-sione  rocks,  even  at  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches  onlj-,  are  often,  and  especially  when  in  a  state  of  nature, 
so  desliiuie  of  lime  that  not  a  panicle  can  be  detected  in  them.  That 
lime  in  any  form  should  benefit  such  soils  is  consistent  with  uniform 

'  Ehrenberg  has  djscnvered  that  cliallc  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  the  skeletoUi 
shells,  or  other  exiivial  (spoiln)  of  marine  microscopic  animals. 
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experience.  I  shall  presently  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  your 
aueniion  to  the  two  concurring  causes  by  the  joml  operation  of  which 
lime  is  sooner  or  later  wholly  removed  from  the  soil,  even  where,  as  in 
the  W^.ds,  it  rests  immediately  upoa  the  c!,alk. 

§  8.  Is  lime  indispensable  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ? 
It  is  the  result  of  universal  experience  wherever  agriculture  has  been 
advanced  to  the  state  of  au  srt,  thai  the  presence  of  lime  is  useful  to 
the  soil. 

Not  only  is  this  fact  deduced  from  the  result  of  innumerable  applica- 
tions of  this  substance  to  lands  of  every  quality,  but  it  is  established 
also  by  a  consideration  of  the  known  chemical  constitution  of  soils 
which  are  naturally  possessed  of  unlike  degrees  of  fertility. 

Thus  sandy  or  siliceous  soils  are  more  or  less  barren  if  lime  be  ab- 
sent— while  the  addition  of  this  substance  in  the  form  of  marl  or  other- 
wise renders  them  susceptible  of  cultivation.  So  clay  soils,  in  which 
no  lime  can  he  detected,  are  often  'at  ou'.e  changed  in  character  by  a 
sufficient  liming.  Felspar  soils  contain  uj  lime,  and  they  are  barren — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  such  as  are  derived  immediately  from  the  de- 
gradation of  the  serpentine  rocks. 

Trap  soils,  on  the  other  hand — such  as  are  derived  from  decayed 
basidls  or  green-stones — are  poor  in  proportion  as  felspar  abounds  in 
thcin.  Where  augites  and  zeolites  are  present  in  large  proportion  in 
the  trap  from  which  ihey  are  formed,  the  soils  are  rich,  and  may  even 
be  used  as  marl.  The  onlj'  difference  in  this  latter  case  is,  that  lime  is 
not  deficient  (Lee.  XII.,  §  4), — and  lo  this  difference  the  greater  fertility 
may  fairly  be  ascribed. 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  lime  is  useful  to  or  benefits  the  soil  in 
which  it  exists,  you  may  still  ask — is  lime  indispensable  to  the  soil  ? — 
ils  it  impossible  for  even  an  average  fertility  to  be  manifested  where 
lime  is  entirely  absent? 

There  are  two  different  considerations,  from  each  of  which  we  may 
deduce  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 

1°.  The  result  of  all  the  analyses  hitherto  made  of  soils  naturally 
fertile  show  that  lime  is  universally  present.     The  per-cenlage  of  lime 
in  a  soil  may  be  very  small,  yet  it  can  always  be  detected  when  valua- 
ble and  healthy  crops  will  grow  upon  it.     Thus  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
Marsh  lands  in  Holstein  contains  0-2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Salt  marsh  in  East  Friesland        0-6  "  " 

Rich  pasture  near  Durham     .       1-31  "  " 

But  though  the  per  centage  of  lime  in  these  cases  appears  sraal),  the 
absolute  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the  land  is  still  large,.  Thus  sup- 
pose the  first  of  these  soils,  which  contains  the  least,  to  be  only  six 

inches  in  depth,  and  each  cubic  foot  to  weigh  only  80  lbs it  would 

contain  abotit  3500  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  upwards  of  a  ton  and  a 
half,  in  every  acre.  And  this  lime  would  be  intimately  mixed  with  tho 
whole  soil,  in  which  state  it  is  always  most  effective  initsoperation.  I 
may  also  be  inferred  with  safety,  that  if  the  upper  six  inches  containei 
this  proportion  of  lime,  the  under  soil  would  probably  be  richer  siill, 
since  lime  tends  not  so  much  to  diffuse  i*se!f  through,  as  to  sink  down- 
wards into  the  soil 
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2°.  The  results  of  all  the  chemical  examinations  hitherto  made  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  sap  and 
substance  of  plants  indicate, — if  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  lime  to  the 
growth  of  plants, — at  least  that  in  nature  all  cultivated  plants  do  ab- 
sorb it  by  their  roots  from  the  soil,  and  make  use  of  it  in  some  way  in 
aid  of  their  growth  In  so  far  as  our  practice  is  concerned,  this  is  very 
much  the  same  as  i'  we  could  prove  lime  to  be  absolutely  iodispensable. 

The  ash  of 'the  leaf  and  bulb  of  the  turnip  or  potatoe,  of  the  grain 
and  straw  of  our  corn-bearing  plants,  and  of  the  stems  and  seeds  of  our 
grasses,  all  contain  lime  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  grown.  And 
most  of  them  attain  high  health  and  luxuriance  only  where  lime  is 
easily  attained. 

Grant,  then,  that  lime  appears  to  be,  perhaps  virtually  is,  a  necessary 
food  of  plants,  without  which  their  natural  health  cannot  be  maintained, 
nor  functions  discharged, — still  the  quantity  which  must  he  present  in 
the  soil  to  supply  this  food  is  not  necessarily  large.  Even  in  favor- 
able circumstances  we  have  seen  (Lee.  X.,  §  3,)  that  the  average  crops 
during  an  entire  rotation  of  four  years  may  not  carry  off  more  than  250 
lbs.  of  lime  from  the  acre  of  land,  a  quantity  which  even  the  marsh 
soils  of  Hoisteiu  would  be  able  to  supply  for  half  a  century,  could  the 
roots  readily  malse  their  way  into  every  part  of  the  soil. 

Still  we  may  safely  hold,  I  think,  that  this  quantity  of  lime  at  least 
is  indispennnhle — if  cultivated  plants  are  to  flourish  and  ripen.  So 
much,  at  least,  must  in  practice  be  every  year  added  to  cultivated  land 
in  one  form  or  another,  where  the  crops  are  in  whole  or  in  part  carried 
off  the  land.  Where  it  is  not  added  either  artificially  or  by  some  natu- 
ral process,  infertility  must  gradually  ensue.  We  shall  presently  see 
that  lime  has  other  functions  to  perform  in  the  soil,  and  that  there  are 
natural  causes  in  constant  operation  in  our  climate  which  render  a 
larger  addition  than  this  desirable  at  least,  if  not  indispensable  to  con- 
tinued fertility. 

§  9.  State  of  combination  in  which  lime  exists  in  the  soil. 

This  lime,  which  we  have  concluded  to  be  an  indispensable  constitij- 
ent  of  fertile  soils,  may  be  present  in  several  distinct  states  of  combi- 
nation. * 

1°.  In  that  of  chloride  of  calcium. — This  compound,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  (Lee.  IX.,  §  4,)  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  unfre- 
cpiently  to  be  detected  in  the  sap,  especially  of  the  roots  of  plants.  Its 
snlubility,  however,  exposes  it  to  be  readily  washed  out  of  the  soil  by 
the  rains,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  not  one  of  those  forms  of  com- 
bination in  which  lime  is  recognised  as  a  uniform  or  necessary  consti- 
tuent of  the  soil.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  boiling  half  a  pound 
of  the  soil  in  distilled  water,  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness.  If  the  dry  mass  become  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  if, 
after  being  dissolved  in  water,  it  give  a  white  precipitate  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  and  after  bekig  rendered  sour  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
a  while  precipitate  again  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  may  be  inferred  to 
contain  chloride  of  calcium. 

2°.  In  that  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum In  this  state  also  it  is  not 

a  cirnstant.  and  in  a  few  cases  only  an  abundant,  constituent  of  the  soil. 
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Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  deposition  of  minute  crystals  on  the 
sides  of  llie  vessi.l  during  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  obtained  hy 
boiling  the  soil  in  distilled  water.  Or,  its  presence  may  be  ijiferred  iti 
after  observing  that  oxalate  of  ammonia  causes  a  precipitate  in  one 
small  portion  of  the  solution,  it  be  found  that  nitrate  of.  baryta  also 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  from  another  small  portion. 

3°.  In  the  state  of  phosphate. — This  compound  is  probably  present, 
though  always  in  small  proportion,  in  every  soil  which" is  capable  of 
raising  a  nutritious  vegetation.  It  may  be  readily  detected  by  treating 
500  grains  of  the  dry  soil  for  12  hours  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  oc- 
casionally stirring.  If  to  the  filtered  solution  caustic  ammonia  be  add- 
ed, a  brownish  precipitate  will  usually  fall.  If  this  precipitate  be  se- 
parated, and  treated  with  acetic  acid  (vinegar),  it  will  all  dissolve  if  nc 
phosphoric  acid  be  present.  If  this  experiment  be  carefully  performed, 
and  a  residue  remain  undissolved,  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  solution,  and  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  may  be  safely  inferred. 

4°.  In  the  state  of  silicate,  lime  rarely  exists  in  the  soil  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  is  chiefly  in-such  as  are  derived  from  fhe  decay 
of  ihe  trap  rocks  or  of  some  varieties  of  granite  (sienite),  that  silicate 
of  lime  is  to  be  expected  to  occur. 

If,  after  being  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  above  described, 
the  soil  be  digested  for  some  hours  at  a  gentle  heat  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid — a  solution  will  be  obtained  from  which  ammonia  will 
again  throw  down  a  brown  precipitate.  If  oxalate  of  amilionia  now 
cause  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  if,  on  evaporating  to 
dryness,  the  solution  leave  a  portion  of  silica  insoluble  in  acids,  we  may 
infer  that  the  soil  most  probably  contains  some  lime  in  the  stale  of  sili- 
cate. 

5°.  In  the  state  of  carbonate,  lime  is  generally  supposed  most  usvially 
to  exist,  and  most  abundantly  in  all  soils.  If  on  pouring  dilute  muri- 
atic acid  upon  a  soil,  a  visible  effervescence  or  escape  of  minute  bubbles 
of  jjas  manifest  itself,  or  if,  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  and  inverted  over  water  or  mercury,  bubbles  jf  gas 
collect  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tube — the  soil  contains  some  carbonate. 
If  after  ammonia  has  been  added  to  the  solution,  oxalate  of  ammonia 
throvvs  down  a  wJiite  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime — the  soil  contains 
carbonate  at  lime. 

G°.  In  th£  state  ofhumale. — In  combination  with  humic  acid  (Lee. 
XIII.,  §  1,)  lime  exists  most  frequently  in  soils  which  abound  in  vege- 
table matter — in  peaty  soils,  for  example,  to  which  quick-lime  or  marl 
of  any  kind  has  been  add{d  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. The  presence  of  lime  in  the  state  of  humate  is  only  to  be  detect- 
ed by  carefully  determining  the  relative  weights  of  the  carbonic  acid 
given  ofl'during  the  action  of  d'lute  muriatic  acid  upon  the  soil,  and  of 
the  lime  contained  in  the  solution  thus  obtained,  (see  Appendix.)  If  for 
every  100  grains  of  carbonic  acid  there  be  more  than  77-24  grains  of 
lime,  the  remainder  or  excess  has  existed  in  the  soil  incorribination  with 
humic  or  some  analogous  organic  acid.* 

'  To  sue*'  analogntis  acids  belong  The  crenic  and  apocrenlc  acids  (Lee.  XIII ,  §  1.)  Tha 
existence  oi  lliese  acids  in  the  soil  is  by  no  means  problematical.  Accordini:  In  PrfifeSBOt 
Hermann,  of  Moscow,  they  exist  in  Uie  rich  black  8o£,  ;Tchornoi  Zcm.)  of  Little  Russia, 
la' the  amount  of  4  per  cent. 
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Few  investigations  have  as  yet  been  made  in  regard  to  (he  proportion 
of  lime  which  exists  in  the  soil  in  the  stale  of  huniate.  Ii  has  gene- 
rally been  laken  for  granted — either. that  a  soil  was  dettiluie  of  lime  if 
it  exhibited  no  sensible  effervescence  with  dilute  muriatic  acid, — or 
when  further  research  was  made,  and  ihe  quantity  of  lime  taken  up  by 
this  acid  rigorously  determined,  that  the  whole  of  this  lime  must  have 
existed  in  the  soil  in  the  stale  of  carbonate.  That  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case,  however,  appears  to  be  proved  by  seme  recent  exami?;ations 
of  certain  soils  in  Normandy,  which  contain  as  much  as  14  to  15  [ler 
cent,  of  lime,  and  yet  exhibit  no  effervescenc,  and  contain  no  carbo- 
nate.    The  whole  of  the  lime  is  said  to  be  in  the  state  of  humale. 

M.  Dubuc,  who  has  published  the  analyses  of  these  soils,  attributes 
much  of  iheir  fertility  to  the  presence  of  the  humale  of  lime.  Thus  he 
says  that  the  soils  of 

Containing  per  cent. 
Of  Carbonate.    Of  Humate.  Yields  of  Wlieat 

Lieuvin,  Neubourg,  and  Sistot,      0  18  to  20  12  to  15  fold. 

Pavilli '  .         0  5  8  to  10    " 

Bieville 24  0  8  to  10    " 

ClayofOuche 0  1  4  to    5    " 

The  first  two  yielding  a  wheat  crop  every  second  year,  the  third  only  at 
longer  intervals. 

Whatever  degree  of  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  it  may  ap- 
pear proper  to  attribute  to  the  existence  of  lime  in  the  soil  in  the  state 
of  humate,  it  is  manifestly  of  some  importance  that  its  presence  in  this 
state  of  combination  should  be  more  frequently  and  more  carefully 
sought  after. 

The  only  one  of  the  above  compounds  which  is  usually  added  to  the 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  ordinary  effects  of  lime,  is  the 
carbonate.  Gypsum  is  applied  only  in  small  quantity  for  certain  spe- 
cial purposes,  and  does  not  always  produce  a  sensible  effect.  It  is  in- 
capable, therefore,  of  performing  those  purposes  in  the  soil  whi9h  are 
served  either  by  quick-lime  or  by  the  carbonate.  The  huniate  of  lime 
is  probably  formed  in  our  lime  composts,  especially  when  much  vege- 
table matter  is  contained  in  them,  and  may  thus  be  not  uufrequentJv 
applied  directly  to  the  land. 

§  10.   Of  the  quantity  of  lime  which  ought  to  he  added  to  the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  lime  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  soil  is  dependent 
upip  so  many  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  general 
rule  by  which,  in  all  cases,  the  practical  man  can  safely  regulate  his 
proced  ure. 

1°.  To  soils  which  contain  no  lime,  or  to  which  it  is  added  for  the 
first  time,  a  larger  dose  must  be  given. 

W(!  have  seen  that  a  certain  minim.um  portion  of  lime  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  prouuctive  soil.  If  we  suppose  this  smallest  quantity  to  be  no 
greater  than  in  the  surface  of  the  marsh  lands  of  Holstein  (p.  378) — 
then  with  a  soil  six  inches  in  depth,  which  rontains  no  lime,  we  ought 
to  mix  a  ton  and  a  half,  say  40  bushels  of  slnked  lime,  and  by  succes- 
sive yearly  additions  to  supply  the  annual  waste. 

But  to  mix  this  feeble  dose  of  lime  intimately  with  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  would  obviously  require  an  expenditure  of  labor  whici 
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the  practical  farmer  could  rarely  afford.  It  would  be  greater  economy, 
therefore,  in  most  cases  to  add  a  dose  several  times  larger,  and  this  not 
only  because  the  same  amount  of  labor  would  diffuse  it  more  general- 
ly through  the  whole  soil,  but  because  this  larger  liming  would  render 
less  necessary  the  immediate  addition  of  new  supplies  to  repair  the  un- 
avoidable waste. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  lime  which  the 
soil  ought  to  contain,  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  subjected  to  arable  cul- 
ture, ooght  to  be  much  larger  than  is  above  assumed  as  the  smallest 
or  minimum  quantity.  If  we  suppose  one  per  cent,  to  be  necessary, 
then  eight  tons  of  hme-shells,  or  upwards  of  300  bushels  of  slaked  lime, 
must  be  mixed  with  a  soil  six  incties  in  depth,  to  impart  to  it  this  pro- 
portion— or  half  the  quantity,  if  it  be  kept  within  three  inches  of  ihesur- 
iace.  Even  a  very  large  dose  of  lime,  therefore, -does  not,  if  it  be  well 
mixed,  materially  alter  the  constitution  of  the  soil.      « 

2°.  But  experience  has  proved  that  the  quantity  of  lime  which  a 
skilful  farmer  will  add  to  his  land  will  vary  with  many  other  circum- 
stances besides  the  depth  of  his  soil,  and  the  proportion  o(  lime  it  al- 
ready contains.     Thus — 

a.  On  clay  lands  more  lime  is  necessary  than  on  light  and  sandy 
soils.  This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  physical  effect  of  the  lime 
in  opening  and  loosening  the  stiff"  clay — but  independent  of  this  action 
the  particles  of  lime  are  liable  to  be  coated  over  and  enveloped  by  the 
fine  clay,  and  thus  shut  out  from  the  access  of  the  air.  These  parti- 
cles, therefore,  must  be  more  numerous  in  such  a  soil,  if  as  many  of 
them  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  in  lighter  land,  through  which  the 
atmospheric  air  continually  permeates. 

6.  On  wet  and  marshy  soils,  a  larger  application  still  may  be  made 
with  safety,  and  partly  for  the  same  reason. 

The  moisture  surrounding  the  lime  shuts  out  the  air,  without  the 
ready  access  of  which  limecannot  perform  itsimportantfunctioos.  The 
same  moisture  tends  to  carry  down  the  lime  and  lodge  it  morespeedily 
in  the  subsoil.  The  continued  evaporation  also  keeps  such  soils  too 
cold  (Lee.  II.,  §  7),  to  allow  the  chemical  changes,  which  lime  in  fa- 
vorable circumstances  produces,  to  proceed  with  the  requisite  degree 
of  rapidity.  The  soluble  compounds  which  are  formed  as  the  conse- 
quence of  these  changes  are,  in  wet  and  marshy  soils,  dissolved  by  the 
moisture,  and  so  diluted  as  lo  enter  in  smaller  quantity  into  the  roots  of 
plants.  And  lastly,  in  certain  cases,  new  compounds  of  the  lime  wiih 
the  earthy  and  stony  matters  of  the  soil  are  formed,  which  may  either 
harden  into  visible  lumps  of  mortar  and  cement,  or  into  smaller  parti- 
cles of  indurated  matter,  in  which  the  lime  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  able  lo  act  in  an  equal  degree  as  an  improver  of  the  soil. 

In  cold  and  wet  clays,  in  which  all  these  evil  conditions  occasionally 
meet,  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  large  doses  of  lime  should 
sometimes  have  been  added  without  producing  any  sensible  benefit 
whatever.  ("  An.  instance  is  mentioned  in  the  Nottingham  Report  of 
720  bushels  having  been  laid  on  an  acre  of  clod  clay  land  without  any 
benefit  whatever." — Brilish  Husbandry,  i.,  p.  296.) 

t.  Again,  when  the  soil  is  also  rich  in  vegetable  maiter,  lime  may 
be  still  more  abundantly  applied.     Thus,  when  a  field  is  at  onca  wei 
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or  inarshy,.and  full  of  vegetable  matter,  as  our  peatl-gs  are,  lime  may 
be  laid  an  more  unsparingly  than  under  any  other  circumstances, 
For  in  this  case,  besides  the  action  of  the  access  of  water,  as  above  ex- 
plained, the  vegetable  matter  combines  with  and  masks  the  ordinary 
action  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  lime.  By  this  combination,  no 
part  of  the  ultimate  influence  of  the  whole  lime  upon  the  soil  is  neces- 
sarily lost ;  in  most  cases  the  immediate  effect  only  is  lessened,  which 
the  same  quantity  applied  to  other  soils  would  have  been  seen  to  pro- 
dui;e.  In  favorable  circumstances  its  action  is  retarded  and  prolonged, 
the  compounds  it  forms  with  vegetable  matter  decomposing  slowly,  and, 
therefore,  remaining  long  in  the  soil. 

To  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  the  compounds  thus  formed, 
as  soon  as  lime  is  mixed  up  with  a  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  to 
the  chemical  changes  which  these  compounds  gradually  undergo,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  when  we  come  to  study  the  theory 
of  the  action  of  liijie,  as  an  improverof  the  soil. 

d.  .Not  only  the  natural  depth  of  the  soil,  as  already  stated,  but  also 
the  depth  to  which  it  is  usually  ploughed,  and  to  which  it  is  customary 
to  bury  the  lime,  will  materially  affect  the  quantity  which  can  be  safely 
applied.  A  dose  of  lime  which  would  materally  injure  a  soil  into 
which  the  plough  rarely  descends  beyond  two  or  three  inches,  might  be 
too  small  an  application  where  six  or  eight  inches  are  usually  turned 
over  by  the  plough.  When  new  soil,  also,  is  to  be  brought  up,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  no  lime,  or  in  which  noxious  substances  are 
present,  a  heavier  dose  of  lime  must  necessarily  be  laid  upon  the  land. 

3°.  Such  are  the  circumstances  in  which  large  applications  of  lime 
may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  land.  In  soils  of  an  opposite  character, 
not  only  will  smaller  quantities  of  lime  produce  an  equally  beneficial 
effect,  but  serious  injury  would  often  be  inflicted  by  spreading  it  too  lav- 
ishly upon  your  fields. 

The  more  dry  and  shallow  the  soil,  the  more  light  and  sandy,  the 
less  abundant  in  vegetable  matter,  the  more  naturally  mild  its  locality, 
and  the  drier  and  warmer  the  climate  in  which  it  is  situated — the  less 
the  quantity  of  lime  which  the  prudent  farmer  will  venture  to  mix  with 
it.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  these  natural  indications  that  the  exhaustion 
and  barrenness  that  have  occasionally  followed  the  application  of  lime 
are  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  such  as  the  presence  of 
much  noxious  mineral  matter  in  the  soil,  that  these  indications  can  be 
safely  neglected. 

§  11.  Ought  lime  to  he  applied  in  large  doses  at  distant  intervals,  or  in 
'  smaller  quantities  more  frequently  repeated  ? 

The  quantity  of  lime  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  land  must,  as 
we  have  seen,  vary  with  its' quality,  and  with  the  conditions  in  which  it 
is  placed.  Hence  the  practice  in  this  respect  necessarily  varies  in  every 
county  and  in  almost  every  district. 

But  a  difference  of  opinion  also  prevails  among  practical  men,  as  to 
whether  that  quantity  of  lime  which  land  of  a  given  kind  may  require 
ought  to  be  applied  in  large  doses  at  long  intervals,  or  in  smallquantities 
frequently  repeated.  The  indications  of  theory  in  reference  to  this  poin) 
are  clear  and  simple. 
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A  certain  proportion  of  lime  is  indispensable  in  our  climate  to  iht 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  fertility.  Let  us  suppose  a  soil  to  be 
wholly  destitute  of  lime— the  first  step  of  the  improver  would  be  to  add 
to  this  indispensable  proportion.  This  would  necessarily  be  a  large 
quantity,  and,  therefore,  to  land  limed  for  the  first  time  theory  indicates 
the  propriety  of  adding  a  large  dose. 

Every  year,  however,  a  certain  variable  proportion  of  the  lime  is  re- 
moved from  the  soil  by  natural  causes.  The  eflect  of  this  removal  in  a 
few  years  becomes  sensibly  apparent  in  the  diminished  productiveness 
of  the  land.  After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  years,  during  which  it  has 
been  gradually  mixing  with  the  soil,  the  beneficial  ellecis  of  the  lime  is 
generally  the  most  striking — after  this  they  gradually  lessen,  till  at  the 
end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  land  reverts  to  its  original  condition. 
To  keep  land  in  its  best  possible  stale,  therefore,  the  natural  waste  ought 
from  lime  to  time  to  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  smaller  doses  of  lime 
at  shorter  intervals. 

Such  is  obviously  the  most  natural  course  of  procedure,  and  he  who 
farms  his  own  estate,  and  has  therefore  no  stroi  g  inducement  to  do  oth- 
erwise, will,  on  the  first  breaking  up  of  new.  land,  give  it  a  heavy 
liming,  and  whether  he  afterwards  retain  it  in  arable  culture  or  lay  it 
down  to  grass,  will  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  years  give  it  a  new  dose  of  one- 
fourth  to  one-eighih  of  the  original  quantity.  But  local  circumstances 
and  customs  interfere  in  many  well-farmed  districts  with  this  most  na- 
tural treatment  ol  the  soil.  In  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  for  example, 
on  entering  upon  his  farm,  which  holds  on  a  lease  of  19  or  21  years,  the 
tenant  begins  by  liming  that  portion  of  his  land  which  is  in  fallow,  or 
in  preparation  for  turnips,  at  the  rate  of  240  to  300  bushelsof  quick-lime 
per  acre.  A  similar  liming  is  given  to  the  other  portions  as  they  come 
into  fallow,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  rotation  (4or  5  years)  the  whole 
of  his  land  has  been  limed  at  the  same  rale.  He  now  continues  crop- 
ping for  three  or  four  rotations  (14  to  16  years),  when  if  he  is  sure  of  re- 
maining on  his  farm  he  begins  to  lime  again  with  the  same  quantity  as 
before.  If  he  is  to  quit,  however,  he  lakes  the  best  crops  he  can  get, 
but  incurs  no  further  outlay  in  the  addition  of  lime.  His  successor  fol- 
lows the  same  course — begins  by  expending  perhaps  dElOOO  in  lime, 
and  before  he  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  leasCj  has,  by  continued  cropping, 
brought  back  his  land  nearly  to  the  same  stale  in  which  he  found  it. 

In  the  district  of  Kyle  and  other  pans  of  Ayrshire,  again,  lime  is  laid 
on — often  when  preparing  for  the  wheat  crop,  either  by  ploughini;  in  the 
second  furrow,  or  by  harrowing  in  wiih  the  seed — at  the  rate  of  40  bushi 
elsofshells  an  acre,  and  this  Jose  is  of  course  repeated  ever^4or6years 
according  to  the  length  of  the  rotation.  If  we  consider  theprobable  dif- 
ference in  the  soil  and  climate,  the  proportion  of  lime  added  in  the  two 
districts  does  not  materially  differ.  In  Ayrshire  from  8to  10  bnshels,and 
in  Roxburgh  from  10  to  12  bushels,  are  added  for  each  year.*  In  both 
counties,  however,  many  farms  may  be  met  with  in  which  ihe  treatment 
of  the  land  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  which  is  generally  followed. 

•  According  to  Goripral  Beatson  (New  St/stem  of  (htllival ion,  I82I1),  upwards  lUO  bushels 
an  acre,  al  a  cost  ofjET.  16s..  used  lo  be  applied  ro  Ihe  clay  laiidscifSustex— on  Ihe  lallow, 
before  wheal— every  loui  years.  This  was  26  bushels  |ier  acre  for  each  year.  In  sucil 
lands  as  these  Ihe  saving  in  the  article  c  f  lime  alooe,  which  would  follow  a  iudiciouii  dtia- 
age,  would  be  very  great. 
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In  Flanders  a  similar  difference,  in  ihe  practice  prevails  in  different 
districts.  In  some  the  land  is  liraed  only  once  in  12  years,  in  otijers 
every  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  year,  according  to  the  length  of  the  rotation. 
In  the  former  case  from  40  to  50  bushels  are  applied  per  acre,  in  the  lat- 
ter from  10  to  12  bushels  every  third  year.  In  both  modesof  prooedune 
the  quantity  of  lime  applied  by  the  year  is  nearly  the  same — between 
34  and  4  bushels  per  acre.  These  quantities  are  very  much  less  than 
those  employed  in  our  island,  but  the  soils  are  also  greatly  lighter,  and 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  general  treatment  of  the  land,  very  different. 

We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  as  a  principle  recognized  or  involved 
in  the  agricultural  practice  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  countries, 
that  nearly  the  same  annual  addition  of  lime  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
land,  whether  it  be  applied  at  long  intervals  or  at  the  recurrence  of  each 
rotation.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  no  saving  in  the  cost  of  lime, 
whichever  method  you  adopt.  A  slight  consideration  of  the  subject, 
however,  may  satisfy  us  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  compara- 
tive economy  or  profit  of  the  two  methods. 

Let  us  suppose  two  acres  of  the  same  clay  land  to  be  limed  respec- 
tively with  200  bushels  each,  and  that  the  one  is  cropped  for  twenty 
years  afterwards  without  further  liming,  while  the  other  at  the  end  of 
every  fi,ve  years  is  dressed  with  an  additional  dose  of  40  to  50  bushels. 
In  both  cases  the  land  would  have  attained  the  most  productive  con- 
dition in  five  or  six  years.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  condition  it  pro- 
duced annually  a  crop  of  (or  equivalent  in  nutritive  value  to)  30  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  that  on  neither  acre  did  a  sensible  diminution  appear  be- 
fore the  end  of  ten  years.  Then  during  the  second  ten  the  crops  would 
gradually  lessen  in  the  one  acre,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
addition  of  the  lime  as  it  disappears,  the  amount  of  produce  would  re- 
main sensibly  the  same  in  the  other  acre.  Suppose  the  produce  of 
the  former  gradually  to  diminish  from  30  to  20  bushels  during  these  ten 
vears, — or  that  while  the  one  has  continued  to  yield  30  bushels  during 
the  whole  period,  the  other  has,  on  an  average,  yielded  only  25  bushels 
during  tlie  latter  ten  years.  ]  f  now  the  second  large  dose  of  200  bushels 
be  added  to  this  latter  acre,  the  cost  of  liming  both  will  have  become 
sensibly  the  same,  but  the  amount  of  produce  or  of  profit  from  the  two 
acres  during  the  second  ten  years  will  stand  thus — 

10  crops,  of  30  bushels  each,   amount  to     300  bushels. 
10  crops,  of  25  bushels  each,   amount  to     250  bushels. 

Difference  in  favour  of  frequent  liming,       50  bushels  per  acre, 
or  nearly  two  whole  crops  every  lease  oftwenly  years. 

Thus  it  appears 

1°.  That,  according  to  the  practice  of  different  countries,  the  quantity 
of  lime  which  ought  to  be  added,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  adding  it, 
is  very  nearly  the  same,  whether  it  be  applied  in  larger  doses  at  longer 
Intervals,  or  in  smaller  doses  more  frequently  repeated. 

2^.  That,  after  the  first  heavy  liming,  the  frequent  ap|ilication  of  small 
doses  is  the  more  natural  method — and 

3''.  That  it  is  also  the  most  economical  or  profitable  method. 

It  is  possible  that  other  considerations,  such  as  the  tenure  by  which 
your  land  is  held,  may  appear  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  depart  from 
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this  method  ;  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  bes 
reward  those  who  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  Ibllow  the  indications  at 
once  of  sound  theory  and  of  enlightened  practice. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who,  in  adopt- 
ing the  best  system  of  liming,  do  not  wish  both  to  injure  iheir  land  and 
to  iTieet  wiih  ultimate  disappointment.  Organic  matter — in  the  form  of 
farm-yard  manure,  of  bone  or  rape  dust,  of  green  crops  ploughed  in,  or 
of  peat,  arid  other  composts — must  be  abundantly  and  systematically 
added,  if  at  the  end  of  :20  or  40  years  the  land  in  which  the  full  supply 
of  lime  is  kept  up  is  lo  retain  its  original  fertility.  High  farniing  is.ihe 
most  profitable — for  the  soil  is  ever  grateful  for  skilful  treatment — but 
he  who  farms  high  in  the  sense  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  lime,  must 
also  farm  high  in  the  sense  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  organic  and 
other  inanures  in  the  soil — otherwise  present  fertility  and  gaiu  will  be 
followed  by  future  barrenness  and  loss.  If  this  is  not  to  be  done,  it 
were  better  to  add  lime  at  long  intervals,  since  as  the  quantity  of  lime 
diminishes,  the  land  begins  to  enjoy  a  little  respite,  and  has  had  time  in 
some  measure  to  recover  itself — the  cropping  in  both  instances  being  the 
same — before  the  new  dose  is  laid  upon  its  surface.* 

§  12.  Form  and  slate  of  combination  in  which  lime  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  land. 

The  form  and  state  of  combination  in  which  lime  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  land  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  on  the  kind  of  cropping 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  on  the  special  purpose  which  the  lime  is 
intended  to  effect.  The  soil  may  be  heavy  or  light,  in  arable  culture, 
or  laid  down  to  grass,  and  each  of  these  conditions  indicates  a  different 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  application  of  lime.  So  the  lime  itself  may 
oe  intended  either  to  act  more  immediately  or  to  be  more  permanent  iu 
Its  action — or  it  may  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  destroying,  unwhole- 
some herbage,  of  quickening  inert  vegetable  matter,  of  generally  sweet-, 
ening  the  .soil,  or  simply  of  adding  to  the  land  a  substance  which  is  in- 
dispensable lo  its  fertility.  The  skilful  agriculturist  will  modify  the 
form  and  mode  of  application  according  as  it  is  intended  to  serve  one  or 
other  of  these  purposes. 

From  the  considerations  already  presented  to  you  (J  3)  in  regard  to 
the  changes  which  quick-lime  undergoes  in  the  air,  it  appears  to  be  ex- 
pedient, 

1°.  To  slake  lime  quickly,  and  to  apply  it  immediately  upon  clay, 
bogey,  marshy,  or  peaty  lands — upon  such  also  as  contain  much  inert 
or  generally  which  abound  in  other  forms  of  vegetable  matter. 

2°.  To  bents  and  heaths  which  it  is  desirable  to  extirpate,  it  should 
ne  a]>plied  in  the  same  caustic  state,  or  to  unwholesome  subsoils  which 
contain  much  iron  (sulphate  of  iron),  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  In  both  these  cases  the  unslaked  lime-dust  from  the  kilns 
might  be  laid  on  with  advantage. 

*  "  In  ttie  neighbonrbood  of  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  over  all  the  soil  of  the  new 
red  Band-stone,  the  farmers  lime  their  land  every  time  it  comes  in  course  of  fallow  for  tur- 
nips, and  this  produces  excellent  crops,  even  without  dung."— Mirton  or  Soils,  third  edition, 
r.  lel.  The  practical  reader  must  not  consider  this  custom  of  the  Somersetshire  farmers 
9S  at  all  at  variance  with  what  is  staled  in  the  text :  he  must  conclude,  rather,— if  the  sen 
tetice  here  quoted  is  meant  to  apply  that  they  lime  their  arable  land  so  repeatedly,  and  yo 
ftdd  no  organic  manure — that  Ihey  will,  sooner  or  later,  cease  to  boast  of  its  fertility 
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3".  Where  it  is  to  be  spread  over  grass  lands  without  destroying  the 
herbage,  it  is  in  most  cases  safer  to  allow  the  brae  to  slalie  spontaneous- 
ly, and  in  the  open  air  rather  than  in  a  covered  pit.  It  is  thus  obtained 
in  an  exceedingly  fine  powder,  which  can  be  easily  spread,  and,  while 
it  is  sufficiently  mild  to  leave  the  tender  grasses  unharmed,  it  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  lime  (p.  368)  to  produce  those  chemical 
changes  in  the  soil  on  which  the  efficacy  of  quicU-lime  depends. 

4°.  Where  lime  is  applied  to  the  fallow,  is  ploughed  in,  well  liar- 
Towrid  or  otherwise  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  is  generally  of  little  conse- 
quence in  which  of  the  above  states  it  is  laid  on.  The  chief  condition 
is,  that  it  be  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and  that  it  be  well  spread 
and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil.  Before  these  operations  are  con- 
cluded the  lime  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  state  of  combination  in 
which  it  exists  in  sjjontaneously  slaked  lime — whatever  may  have 
been  the  state  of  causticity  in  which  it  has  been  applied. 

You  will  understand  that  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to  localities 
where  burned  lime  is  usually  or  alone  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
There  may  be  localities  where  marl  also  exists,  or  shell  or  lime-sione 
sand,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and  in  such  places  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  to  determine  which  it  would  be  better  or  more  , 
economical  to  apply.  In  such  a  case  you  may  safely  proceed  upon 
the  principle  that  the  lime  in  the  marls,  &c.,  will  ultimately  produce 
precisely  the  same  efiects  upon  your  land  as  the  lime  from  the  kiln, 
provided  you  lay  on  an  equal  quantity,  and  in  an  equally  minute  state 
of  division.  The  effect  will  only  be  a  little  more  slow,  and  the  full 
fertility  of  the  land  a  year  or  two  longer  in  being  brought  out.  You 
would  therefore  consider, 

1°.  How  much  ofthe  marl  or  sand  must  I  add  to  be  equal  to  a  Ion 
of  lime-shells?  This  will  depend  on  the  per-centage  of  lime  which 
the  marl  contains.  Suppose  it  to  contain  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  of  lime,  (not  carbonate  of  lime,  but  of  lime  in  the  state  in  which 
it  comes  from  the  kiln,  100  lbs.  of  carbonate  containing  56  lbs.  quick 
lime,  p.  364,)  then  five  tons  of  the  marl  will  be  equal  to  one  ton  of  lime 
shells.  But  as  the  lime  in  the  marls  and  sands  is  never  in  so  minute 
a  state  of  division  as  in  the  slaked  lime,  the  same  quantity  of  lime  in 
the  former  cannot  be  so  equally  diffijsed  through  the  soil  as  in  the  lat- 
ter state.  An  allowance  must  therefore  be  made  on  this  account,  and 
an  additional  quantity  equal  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  ofthe  whole  add- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  effect. 

2°.  Which  of  the  two,  the  quick-lime  or  its  equivalent  of  marl,  can 
I  obtain  and  apply  at  the  less  cost  ?  This  will  not  be  difficult  to  calcu- 
late, the  proportion  of  lime  contained  in  the  marl  being  once  ascertained. 

3°.  This  question  of  economy  being  decided,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  earthy  matter  with  which  the  lime 
in  the  marl  is  mixed.  If  it  be  a  lime-sand  or  sandy  marl,  it  may  be  un- 
fit to  apply  to  light  and  sandy  soils;  if  it  be  a  stiff  unctuous  clay  marl,  it 
may  only  render  stiffer  and  more  difficult  to  work  the  clay  lands  on 
which  you  may  propose  to  spread  it.  In  such  cases  as  these,  however 
economical  the  use  of  marls  or  lime-stone  sands  may  be,  the  intelligent 
farmer  will  prefer  the  addition  of  quicjt-lime  wherever  it  is  readily  ac- 
cessible. 

17 
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Sj3sex  is  one  of  those  disiricts  in  which  ihe  ancient  use  (f  marl  has 
given  place  to  the  employment  of  burned  lime,  (Beatson,) — chiefly,  I 
beheve,  from  the  nature  of  the  local  marl  being  less  adapted  to  the  stiff 
clay  lands  of  that  county. 

§  13.   Of  the  use  ana  advantage  of  the  compost  form. 

As  there  are  many  cases  in  which  lime  ought  to  be  applied  unmixed 
and  in  the  caustic  state,  se  there  are  others  in  which  it  is  best  and  most 
beneficially  laid  upon  the  land  in  a  mild  slate  and  in  the  form  of  com  post. 

1''.  When  lime  is  required  only  in  small  quantities,  it  can  be  more 
evenly  spread  when  previously  well  mixed  with  from  3  to  8  times  its 
bu'k  of  soil. 

2°.  On  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils,  when  of  a  dry  character,  un- 
mixed lime  will  bring  up  much  cow-wheat  {melampyrum)  and  re^ 
poppy.  If  they  are  moist  soils,  or  if  rainy  weaiher  ensue,  the  lime  is 
apt  to  run  into  mortar,  and  thus  to  form  either  an  impervious  subsoil, 
or  lumps  of  a  hard  conglomerate,  which  are  brought  up  by  the  plough, 
but  do  not  readily  yield  (heir  lime  to  the  soil.  These  bad  consequences 
are  all  avoided  by  adding  the  lime  in  the  form  of  compost. 

3°.  Applied  to  grass  lands — unless  the  soil  be  stitT  clay — or  much 
coarse  grass  is  to  be  extirpated, — it  is  generally  better  and  safer  to  apply  ■ 
it  in  the  compost  form.     The  action  of  the  lime  on  the  tender  herbage 
is  by  this  means  moderated,  and  its  exhausting  efllect  lessened  upon 
soils  which  contain  little  vegetable  matter. 

4°.  In  the  compost  form  the  same  quantity  of  lime  acts  more  imme- 
diately. While  lying  in  a  slate  of  mixture,  those  chemical  changes 
which  lime  either  induces  or  promotes  have  already  to  a  certain  extent 
taken  place,  and  thus  the  sensible  etfect  of  the  lime  becomes  apparent 
in  a  shorter  time  after  it  has  been  laid  upon  the  land. 

5°.  This  is  still  more  distinctly'  the  case  when,  besides  earthy  mat- 
ter, decayed  vegetable  substances,  ditch  scourings,  and  other  refuse,  are 
mixed  with  the  lime.  The  experience  of  every  practical  man  has  long 
proved  how  very  much  more  enriching  such  composts  are,  and  more 
obvious  in  their  effects  upon  the  soil,  than  the  simple  application  of 
lime  alone. 

G°.  It  is  stated  as  the  result  of  extended  trial  in  Flanders  and  in  parts 
of  France,  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  lime  laid  on  in  this  form 
will  produce  an  equal  effect.  For  this,  one  cause  may  be,  that  the  rains 
are  prevented  from  acting  upon  the  mass  of  compost  as  they  would  do 
upon  the  open  soil — in  washing  out  either  the  lime  itself  or  the  saline 
substances  which  are  produced  during  *its  contact  with  the  earthy  and 
vegetable  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

7°.  The  older  the  compost  the  more  fertilizing  is  its  action.  This 
fact  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  generally  admitted  in  respect  to  the 
action  of  marls  and  unmixed  lime — that  it  is  more  sensible  in  the  se- 
cond year,  or  in  the  second  rotation,  than  in  the  first. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  form  of  application  is  especi- 
ally adapted  to  the  lightest  and  driest  soils,  and  to  such  as  are  poorest  in 
vegetable  matter.  In  this  form,  lime  has  imparted  an  unexpected  fertility 
even  to  the  white  and  barren  sands  of  the  Landes  (Puvis,)  and  upon 
vbe  dry  hills  of  Derbyshire  it  has  produced  an  almost  equal  benefit, 
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§  14.    When  ought  lime  to  be  applied  ? 

This  queslion  may  refer  eilhef  lo  ihe  period  in  (he  lease,  ir.  the  rola- 
lion,  or  of  the  year  in  which  lime  may  most  beneticially  be  laid  npoD 
the  land.  We  have  already  considered  this  point  in  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  lease,  while  discussing  the  propriety  of  applying  lime  in  large  or 
small  doses. 

In  regard  lo  the  period  of  the  year  and  of  the  rotation,  there  are  three 
principles  by  which  the  procedure  of  the  praciical  man  ought  chiefly  fc 
be  directed.' 

1°.  Thai  lime' takes  some  time  to  produce  its  known  effects  upon  ihe 
soil. — It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  applied  as  long  as  possible  before  thf 
crop  is  sown.  That  is,  in  the  early  autumn,  where  either  winter  o 
spring  corn  is  about  to  be  sown, — on  the  naked  fallow  where  tlie  land 
is  allowed  to  be  at  rest  for  a  year, — or  on  the  grass  fielils  before  break- 
ing up,  where  the  pasture  is  to  he  immediately  succeeded  by  corn. 

2°.  That  quick-lime  expels  ammonia  from  decomposed  andfermenting 
manure. 

When  such  manure,  therefore,  is  applied  to  the  land,  as  it  is  in  all 
our  well-.'armed  districts,  quick-lime  should  not  be  so  laid  upon  the 
land  as  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  it.  If  both  must  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  year,  they  should  be  laid  on  at  periods  as  distant  from 
each  other  as  may  be  convenient,  or  if  this  necessity  does  not  exist,  the 
lime  should  be  spread  either  a  year  before  or  a  year  after  the  period  in 
the  rotation  at  which  the  manure  is  usually  applied. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  other  already  stated,  (1°.)  that 
lime  is  applied  to  the  naked  fallow,  to  the  grass  before  breaking  up,  or 
along  with  the  winter  wheat  after  a  green  crop  which  has  been  aided 
by  fermented  manure.  When  ploughed  into  the  fallow,  or  spread  upon 
the  grass,  it  has  had  time  to  be  almost  completely  converted  into  ihe 
mild  state  (that  of  carbonate.)  before  the  manure  is  laid  on.  In  this 
mild  state  it  has  no  sensible  effect  in  expelling  the  ammonia  of  decom- 
posing manure.  Again,  when  it  is  applied  in  autumn  along  with,  or 
immediately  before  the  seed,  the  volatile  or  amraoniacal  part  of  the 
manure  has  already  been  expended  in- nourishing  the  green  crop,  so  that 
loss  can  rarely  accrue  from  the  admixture  of  the  two  at  this  period  ol 
the  rotation. 

The  excellent  elementary  work  of  Professor  Lowe,  (Elements  oi 
Practical  Agriculture,  third  edition,  p.  63,)  contains  the  following  re- 
mark : — "  It  is  not  opposed  to  theory  that  lime  should  be  applied  to  the 
soil  at  the  same  time  with  dung  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, as  is  frequent  in  the  practice  of  farmers."  This  is  strictly  cor- 
rect only  in  regard  to  marls,  lime-sand,  &c.,  or  to  perfectly  mild  lime, 
any  of  which  may  be  mixed,  without  loss,  with  manure  in  any  stale. 
Of  quick  or  caustic  lime  it  is  correct  only  when  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  has  not  yet  begun  to  ferment.  With  recent  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  quick-lime  may  be  mixed  up  along  with  earth  into  a  compost, 
not  only  without  the  risk  of  much  loss,  but  with  the  prospect  of  mani- 
fest adv  iitage. 

■'1°.  Thai  quick-lime  hastens  or  revives  the  decomposition  of  inert  or- 
ganii!  matter. — This  fact  also  iqdicates  the  propriety  of  allo\viP|  ib« 
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lime  as  much  time  as  possible  to  operate  before  a  crop  is  taken  from 
land  in  which  organic  matter  already  abounds.  Or  where  fermenting 
manure  is  added,  it  advises  the  farmer  to  wait  till  spontaneous  decom- 
position becomes  languid,  when  the  addition  of  lime  will  bring  it  again 
into  action  and  thus  maintain  a  more  equable  fertility. 

In  a  work  upon  soils,  which  I  have  frequently  commended  to  your 
notice,  (Morion  •'On  Soils,"  third  edition,  p.  181,)  you  will  find  the 
following  observations  : — "  Writers  on  agriculture  have  stated  that  lime 
hastens  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  v.'hereas  the  fact  is,  that  it  retards 
the  process  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  If  straw  or  long 
dung  be  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  it  will  be  preserved  ;  while  if  mixed 
with  an  equal  portion  of  earth,  the  earth  will  hasten  its  decay."  The 
two  facts  stated  in  this  last  sentence  are,  I  believe,  correct,  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  consistent  both  with  theory  and  universal  observation,  that 
lime  in  the  soil  promotes  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters,  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come 
to  study  the  precise  nature  of  the  action  of  lime  upon  organic  substan- 
ces in  general. 

The  above  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  best  time  for  applying  lime,  re- 
fer chiefly  to  quick-lime,  the  state  in  which,  in  England,  it  is  so  exten- 
sively used.  Marls  and  shell-sands  can  cause  no  loss  when  mixed 
with  the  manure,  and  therefore  may  with  safety  be  laid  on  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  rotation.  The  same  remark  applies  with  greater  force  to  the 
lime  composts.  These  may  be  used  precisely  in  the  same  way  as,  and 
even  instead  of,  the  richer  manures — may  be  laid,  without  risk,  upon 
grass  lands  of  any  quality,  and  at  any  period — or  as  a  lop  dressing  on 
the  young  com  in  spring,  when  the  grass  and  clover  seeds  are  sown  by 
which  the  corn  crop  is  to  be  succeeded.  And  as  the  compost  acts 
more  sjieedily  than  lime  in  any  other  form,  it  is  especially  adapted  for 
immediate  application  lo  the  crop  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  To  wet 
lands  also,  it  is  well  suited,  and  to  such  as  are  subject  to  much  rain,  by 
which,  while  the  surface  is  naked,  the  soluble  matters  produced  in  the 
soil  are  likely  to  be  very  much  washed  away. 

§  15.  Of  the  effects  produced  by  lime. 

The  effects  of  pure  lime  upon  the  land,  and  upon  vegetation,  are  ul- 
timately the  same,  whether  it  be  laid  on  in  a  state  of  hydrate  or  of  car- 
bonate. If  different  varieties  produce  unlike  effects,  the  quantity  of 
lime  applied  being  ihe  same,  it  is  because  in  nature  lime  is  always 
more  or  less  mixed  with  other  substances  which  are  capable  of  modi- 
tying  the  effects  which  pure  lime  would  ahjiie  produce.  The  special 
effects  of  marls,  &c.,  when  they  differ  from  those  of  burned  lime,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  such  admixtures.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  chemical  action  of  the  marls  and  calcareous  sands  is  precisely 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  lime  in  the  burned  and  slaked  state,  and  sc 
far  the  effects  which  we  have  already  seen  lo  be  produced  by  marls, 
(p.  374,)  represent  also  the  general  effects  of  lime  in  any  form. 

These  general  efl^ects  may  be  considered  in  reference  lo  the  land  on 
which  it  is  laid,  and  to  the  crops  which  are,  or  may  bfi,  made  to  grow 
upon  it. 
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I. EFPECTS  OF  I.IME  DPO:>  THE  LAKD. 

Pure  lime,  like  the  marls,  produces  both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemi- 
cal ellect  upoa  ihe  soil.  Tlie  former  is  constant  with  ail  varielies  of 
tolerably  pure  lime,  and  is  easily  understood.  It  opens  and  renders  Ireer 
such  soils  as  are  stiff' and  clayey,  while  it  increases  the  porosity  of  such 
4.  as  are  already  light  and  sandy.  To  the  former  its  mechanical  action  is 
almost  always  favourable,  to  the  latter  not  unfrequently  the  reverse. 

From  its  chemical  action  ihe  benetits  which  follow  the  use  of  lime 
are  chiefly  derived.     These  benefits  are  principally  the  following: — 

1°.  It  increases  the  fertility  of  all  soils  in  which  lime  does  not  already 
abound,  and  especially  adds  to  the  productiveness  of  such  as  are  moist 
or  contain  much  inert  vegetable  matter. 

2°.  It  enables  the  same  soils  to  produce  crops  of  a  superior  quality 
also.  Land  which,  unliined,  will  produce  only  a  scanty  crop,  (3  or  4 
fold.)  of  rye,  by  the  addition  of  lime  alone,  will  yield  a  6  or  7  fold  re 
turn  of  wheal.  From  some  clays,  also,  apparently  unfit  to. grow  corn 
it  brings  up  luxuriant  crops. 

3°.  It  increases  the  effect  of  a  given  application  of  manure;  calls 
into  action'  that  which,  having  been  previously  added,  appears  to  lie 
dormant ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  (p.  386,)  manure  must 
be  plentifully  laid  upon  the  land,  after  it  has  been  well-limed,  yet  the 
same  degree  of  productiveness  can  still  be  maintained  at  a  less  cost  of 
mar.ure  than  where  no  lime  has  been  applied. 

4°.  As  a  necessary  result  of  these  important  changes,  the  money 
value  and  annual  return  of  the  land  is  increased,  so  that  tracts  of  coun- 
try which  had  let  with  difficulty  for  5s.  an  acre,  have  in  many  locali- 
ties been  rendered  worth  30s.  or  40s.  by  the  application  of  lime  alone, 
(Sir  J.  Sinclair.) 

II. — EFFECTS  OF  ilME  ON  THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

1°.  Il  alters  the  natural  produce  of  the  land,  by  killing  some  kinds 
of  plants  and  favouring  the  growth  of  others,  the  seeds  of  which  had 
before  lain  dormant.  Thus  it  destroys  the  plai^  which  are  natural  to 
siliceous  soils  and  to  moist  and  marshy  places.  From  the  corn-field  it 
extirpates  the  corn-marigold,  (chrysanthemum  segetum,  [Bijnninghau- 
sen,])  while,  if  added  in  excess,  it  encourages  the  red  poppy,  the  yel- 
low cow-wheat,  (melampyrum pratense,)  and  the  yellow  rattle,  (rhinan- 
ihus  crista  galli,)  and  when  il  has  sunk,  favours  the  growth  of  the  trou- 
blesome and  deep-rooted  coltsfoot. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  upon  the  natural  grasses.  It  kills  heath, 
moss,  and  sour  and  benty'  (agrostis)  grasses,  and  brings  up  a  sweet 
and  tender  herbage,  mixed  with  w  hite  and  red  clovers,  more  -greedily 
eaten  and  more  nourishing  to  the  cattle.  Indeed,  all  fodder,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  is  said  to  be  sounder  and  more  nourishing  when 
grown  upon  land  to  which  lime  has  been  abundantly  applied.  On 
benty  grass  the  richest  animal  manure  often  produces  little  improvement 
until  a  dressing  of  lime  has  been  laid  on. 

.  '  In  Luldisdale,  on  the  Scottish  border,  ia  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  is  there  callo 
/Jl'tn^  denlf  not  worth  more  than  3s.  an  acre      Ir  surfiice-rirained  and  limed  al  a  ccst  ol 
£2  to  £'i  an  acre,  this  becomes  wortt  I2s.  an  acre  fur  sheei>  pasture.    An  inleitigenl  and 
experienced  border  farmer  assures  m  t  that  such  land  would  never  Jbrget  4J  10  oO  busbelfl 
Bf  lime  per  acre. 
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Il  is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  it  thus  produces  in 
the  nature  of  the  herbage,  thai  ihe  application  of  quick-litne  to  old  grass- 
lands, some  time  before  brealting  up,  is  found  to  be  sousefnl  a  practice. 
Tne  coarse  grasses  being  destroyed,  lough  grass  land  is  ojiened  and 
sof.ened,  and  is  afterwards  more  easily  worked,  while,  when  turned 
over  by  the  plough,  the  sod  sooner  decays  and  enriches  the  soil.  It  is 
another  advantage  of  this  practice,  however,  that  the  lime  has  time*  to- 
ditfuse  iiself  through  the  soil,  and  to  induce  some  of  those  chemical 
changes  by  which  the  succeeding  crops  of  corn  are  so  greatly  benefilled. 

2°.  Il  improves  Ihe  quality  oj  almosl  every  cultivated  crop.  Thus, 
upon  limed  land, 

a.  The  grain,  of  the  corn  crops  has  a  thinner  skin,  is  heavier,  and 
yields  more  flour,  while  this  flour  is  said  also  to  be  richer  iii  gluten. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  crops,  after  lime,  run  less  to  straw,  and  are 
more  seldom  laid.  In  wet  seasons,  (in  Ayrshire,)  wheat  preserves  its 
healthy  appearance,  while  on  unllmed  land,  of  et]ual  quality,  it  is  yel- 
low and  sickly.  A  more  marked  improvement  is  said  also  to  be  pro- 
duced bolh  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  quality  of  the  spring-sown  than  of 
the  winier-sown  crops,  (Puvis.)  x 

h.  Potatoes  grown  upon  all  soils  are  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
more  mealy  after  ll'.iie  has  been  applied,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
on  heavy  and  wet  lands,  which  lie  still  undrained. 

c.  Turnips  are  often  improved  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  when 
it  is  laid  on  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed.  It  is  most  efficient, 
and  causes  the  greatest  saving  of  farm-yard  manure  where  it  is  applied 
in  the  com  post  form,  and  where  the  land  is  already  rich  in  organic  mat- 
ter of  various  kiuds. 

d.  Peas  are.  grown  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
more  easily  boiled,  soft.     Both  beans  and  peas  also  yield  more  grain. 

e.  Rape,  after  a  half-Wmins^  and  manuring,  gives  extraordinary  crops, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  colsa,  the  seed  of  which  is  largely 
raised  in  France  for  the  oil  which  it  yields. 

f.  On  flax  alone  it  jg  said  to  be  injurious,  diminishing  the  strength  of 
the  fibre  of  the  stem.  Hence,  io  Belgium,  flax  is  not  grown  on  limed 
land  till  seven  years  after  the  lime  has  been  applied. 

3°.  /;  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  crop. — It  is  true  of  nearly  all  our 
cultivated  crops,  but  especially  of  those  of  corn,  that  their  full  growth 
is  attained  more  speedily  when  the  land  is  limed,  and  that  they  are 
ready  for  the  harvest  from  10  to  14  days  earlier.  ..This  is  the  case  even 
with  buck-wheat,  which  becomes  sooner  ripe,  though  it  yields  no  larger 
a  return,  when  lime  is  applied  to  tlie  land  on  which  il  is  grown. 

4°.  The  liming  of  the  land  is  the  harbinger  of  health  as  well  as  of 

abundance.     It  salubrifies  no  less  than  it  enriches  the  well  cultivated 

district.     I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  (p.  310)  to  this  as  one 

of  the  incidental  results  which  follow  the  skilful  introduction  of  the 

drain  over  large  tracts  of  country.     Where  the  use  of  lime  and  of  the 

jrain  go  together,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  increased 

lealihiness  of  the  district  is  due  to  the  one  improvement,  and  how  much 

•  A  comparaiively  long  perioti  is  sometimes  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  grass  land  is 
Drokcn  u|i  after  liming.  Thus  at  Neiherby,  "  lime  or  compost  is  always  applied  to  the 
thir.l  ynai's  pasture,  which  is  renovated  by  it,  and  in  two  or  tliree  years  breaks  up  admi 
rably  for  oats." 
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lo  the  Other.  The  lime  arrests  the  noxious  effluvia  w}iich  tend  to  rise 
more  or  less  from  every  soil  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  deoom- 
pcses  them  or  causes  their  eltmenis  to  assume  new  forms  of  chemical 
combination,  in  which  they  no  longer  exert  the  same  injurious  influ- 
ence upon  animal  life.  How  beautiful  a  consequence  of  skilful  agri- 
culture, that  the  health  of  the  community  should  be  promoted  by  the 
same  methods  which  niost  largely  increase  the  produce  of  the  land  ! 
Can  you  douht  that  the  All-benevolent  places  this  consequence  so 
plainly  before  you,  as  a  stimulus  to  further  and  more  general  improve- 
ment— to  the  application  of  other  knowledge  still  to  the  ainelioration  of 
the  soil  ? 

§  16.   Circumstances  by  which  the  effects  of  lime  are  modified. 

These  eBects  of  lime  are  modified  by  various  circumstances.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  quantity  which  niust  be  applied  to  produce 
a  given  effect,  and  the  form  in  which  it  will  prove  most  advantageous, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  upon 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  it  contains,  and  on  its  stiff  or  open  tex- 
ture. There  are  several  other  circumstances,  however,  to  which  it  is 
proper  still  to  advert.     Thus, 

1°.  Its  effects  are  greatest  when  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  Jcept 
near  the  surface  within  easy  reach  of  the  atmosphere.  The  reason  of 
this  will  hereafter  appear. 

2°.  On  arable  soils  of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  the  effects  are 
greatest  upon  such  as  are  newly  ploughed  out,  or  upon  subsoils  just 
brought  to  day.  In  the  case  of  subsoils,  this  is  owing  partly  to  their 
containing  naturally  verj'  little  lime,  and  partly  to  the  presence  of  nox- 
iotLS  ingredients,  which  lime  has  the  power  of  neutralizing.  In  the  case 
of  surface  soils  newly  ploughed  out,  the  greater  eH'ect,  in  addition  to  these  . 
two  causes,  is  due  also  to  the  large  amount  of  vegetable  and^other  or- 
ganic matter  which  has  gradually  accumulated  within  them.  It  is  tne 
presence  of  this  organic  matter  which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  excellent  practical  rule — "  that  lime  ought  always  to  precede  putres- 
cent manures  when  old  leys  are  broken  up  for  cultivation." 

3°.  Its  effects  are  greater  on  certain  geological  formations  than  on 
others.  Thus  it  produces  much  effect  on  drifted  (diluvial)  sands  and 
clays — on  the  soils  of  the  plastic  and  wealden  clays  (Lee.  XI.,  §  8) — 
on  those  of  the  new  and  old  red  sand-stones,  of  the  granites,  and  of 
many  slate-rocks — and,  generally,  on  the  soils  formed  from  all  rocks 
which  contain  little  lime,  or  from  which  the  lime  may  have  been  washed 
out  during  their  gradual  degradation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  applied  in  vain  to  the  soils  of  the  oolites 
(Lee.  XI.,  §  8),  and  other  calcareous  formations,  because  of  the  abund- 
ance of  lime  already  present  in  them.  The  advantage  derii'ed  from 
chalking  thin  clay  soils  resting  immediately  upon  the  chalk  fxk  (Lee. 
XI.,  §  8,  and  page  376),  is  explained  by  the  almost  cntira  absence  of 
lime  from  these  soils.  The  clay  covering  of  the  chalk  wolds  has  pre 
bably  been  formed,  not  from  the  ruins  of  the  chalk  rock  itself,  bat 
from  the  deposit  of  muddy  wafers,  which  rested  upon  it  for  some  tlmp 
before  those  localities  became  dry  land. 

4°.  ]Amoi>TO<iuces  a  greener  propcrtioKzlimprovementupi     ooor  soils 
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than  on  such  as  are  richer  (Dr.  Anderson.)  This  is  also  easily  unrler- 
Btood,  It  is  of  poor  soils  in  iheir  natural  slate  of  which  Dr.  Anderson 
speaks.*  In  this  state  they  contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  but  are  nearly  destitute  of  lime,  and  hence  are  in  the  most  favour- 
able condition  for  being  benefitted  by  a  copious  liming.  Experience 
has  proved  that  by  this  one  operation  such  land  may  be  raised  in  money 
value  eight  times,  or  from  5s.  to  40s.  per  acre  ;  but  no  practical  man 
would  expect  that  arable  land  already  worth  <£2  per  acre,  could,  by 
liming  or  any  other  single  operation,  become  worth  c£l6  per  acre  of  an- 
.  nual  rent.  The  greater  proportional  improvement  produced  upon  poor 
lands  by  lime  is  only  an  illustration,  therefore,  of  the  general  truth — 
that  on  poor  soils  the  efforts  of  the  skilful  improver  are  always  crowned 
with  the  earliest  and  most  apparent  success. 

5°.  In  certain  cases,  the  addition  of  lime,  even  to  land  in  good  culli- 
vation,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  and  approved  practice  of  the  district; 
produces  no  efTect  whatever.  This  is  sometimes  observed  where  the 
custom  prevails,  as  in  some  pans  of  Ayrshire  and  elsewhere,  to  apply 
lime  along  with  every  wheat  crop  (p.  384,)  and  on  such  farms  especially 
where  the  land  is  of  a  lighter  quality.  Where  from  40  to  (50  bushels 
of  lime  are  added  at  the  end  of  each  rotation  of  4  or  5  years,  the  land 
may  soon  become  so  saturated  with  lime  that  a  fresh  addition  will  pro- 
duce no  sensible  effect.  Thus  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Craigie,  informs  me 
of  a  trial  made  by  an  intelligent  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood,'  where  al- 
ternate ridges  only  were  limed  without  any  sensibledifference  being  ob- 
served. No  result  could  show  more  clearly  than  this — that  for  one  ro- 
tation at  least  the  expense  of  lime  might  be  saved,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  land  would  run  the  less  risk  of  exhaustion.  Another  fact  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Campbell  proves  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion.  The  lime 
never  fails  to  produce  obvious  benefit  where  the  land  is  allowed  to  be  4 
or  5  years  in  grass — where  it  is  applied,  that  is,  only  once  in  8  or  9 
years.  The  fair  inference  is,  therefore,  that  in  this  district  as  well  as 
m  others  where  similar  effects  are  observed,  too  much  lime  is  habitually 
added  to  the  land,  whereby  not  only  is  a  needless  expense  incurred,  but 
a  speedier  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  insured.  Good  husbandry,  therefore, 
indicates  either  the  application  of  a  smaller  dose  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
wheat  crop — or  the  occasional  omission  of  lime  altogether  for  an  entire 
rotation.  The  practical  farmer  cannot  have  a  better  mode  of  ascer- 
taining when  his  land  is  thus  fully  supplied  with  lirae — than  by  mak- 
ing the  trial  upon  alternate  ridges,  and  marking  the  effect. 

6°.  On  poor  arable  lands,  which  are  not  naturally  so,  but  which  are 
worn  out  or  exhausted  by  repeated  liming  and  cropping,  hme  produces 
DO  good  whateverf  (Anderson,  Brown,  Morton.)  Such  soils,  if  thfey  do 
cot  already  abound  in  lime,  are,  at  least,  equally  destiiute  of  numerous 
olher  kinds  of  food,  organic  and  inorganic,  by  which  healthy  plants  are 
nourished, — and  they  are  only  to  be  restored  to  a  fertile  condition  by  a 

•  "  I  never  met,"  he  says,  "  with  a  poor  soil  in  its  natural  state,  which  was  not  benefitted 
in  a  very  great  degree  by  calcareous  matter  when  ariministerpd  in  proper  riuantilies.  But 
I  have  met  with  several  rich  soils,  which  are  fully  impregnated  with  dung,  on  which  lime 
applied  in  any  quantity  produced  not  the  smallest  sensible  efFect." 

t  "  It  is  scarcely  practicable  to  restore  fertility  to  land,  even  of  the  best  natural  quality, 
which  has  tjeen  thus  abused  ;  and  thin  moorish  soils,  after  being  exhausted  bv  lime,  arp 
not  to  be  restored."  (Drown.) 
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judicious  admixture  of  all  This  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  practical 
observation,  v.iat  on  soils  bo  exhausted  farm  yard  manuie  along  with 
the  lime  does  not  produce  the  same  good  results  as  in  other  cases.  All 
that  the  soil  requires  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient  abundance  by  these 
two  substances  laid  on  alone. 

7°.  Od  lands  of  this  kind,  and  on  all  in  which  vegetable  matter  is 
wanting,  lime  may  evec  do  hdrm  to  the  immediate  crop.  It  is  apt  to 
singe  or  burn  the  corn  sown  upon  them  (Brown) — an  effect  which  is 
probably  chemical,  but  which  may  in  part  be  owing  to  its  rendering 
more  open  and  friable  soils  already,  by  long  arable  culture,  too  open.  - 
(Mort()n.) 

8°.  A  consideration  of  the  circumstances  above  adverted  to  explains 
why,  in  some  districts,  and  even  in  some  whole  provinces,  the  use  of 
lime  in  any  form  should  be  condemned  and  even  entirely  given  up. 
The  soil  has  been  impoverished  through  its  unskilful  application — or, 
by  large  admixtures  of  lime  or  marl  for  a  series  of  years,  the  soil  has 
been  so  changed  as  to  yield  no  adequate  return  for  new  additions.  Thus 
for  a  generation  ortwothe  practices  of  liming  and  marling  are  abandoned, 
to  be  slowly  and  reluctantly  resumed  again,  when  natural  causes  have 
removed  the  lime  from  the  soil,  and  produced  an  accumulation  of  those 
other  substances  which,  when  associated  with  it,  contribute  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land. 

§  17.  Effects  of 'an  overdose  of  lime. 

There  are  several  effects  which  are  familiar  to  the  practical  man  as 
more  or  less  observable  when  lime  in  any  form  is  laid  too  lavishly  upon 
t-he  land.     Thus 

1°.  It  is  rendered  so  loose  by  an  overdose  as  to  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing no  water  (Kames).  Upon  stiff  clays  a  very  large  quantity  indeed 
will  be  reqiired  to  produce  this  effect. 

2°.  By  an  overdose  of  quick-lime  the  land  is  hardened  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  impervious  to  water  or  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Several  parts  of 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  are  thus  rendered  so  hard  as  to  be  unfit  for  vegeta- 
tion— (Lord  Kames'  Genileman  Farmer,  edit.  1802).  This  effect  will  ■ 
be  observed  only  in  soils  which  are  naturally  wet  and  undrained,  or 
where  much  rain  has  fallen  and  lingered  on  the  land  after  the  lime 
has  been  applied  (p.  388). 

3°.  But  the  roost  injurious  effect  of  an  over-liming,  whether  it  be 
laid  on  at  one  or  at  successive  periods,  is  the  exhaustion  by  which  it  is 
succeeded.  "  An  overdose  of  shell-marl,"  says  Lord  Kames,  "laid  per- 
haps an  inch  thick,  produces  for  a  time  large  crops,  but  at  last  renders 
tlie  soil  capable  of  bearing  neither  corn  nor  grass,  of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  Scotland."  The  same  is  true  of  lime  in  any  form. 
The  increased  fertility  continues  as  long  as  there  remains  an  adequate 
supply  of  organic  (animal  and  vegetable)  matter  in  the  soil,  but  as  that 
disappears  the  cropsevery  year  diminish  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  e.xhausting  power  of  lime  is  afforded 
by  the  observed  effects  of  long-continued  marling  upon  certain  poor  soils 
in  the  province  of  Isere,  in  France.     The  marl  there  employed  is  a 
Mody  marl,  containing  frcrn  SO  to  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  limp 
17» 
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very  much  like  the  lime-sand  of  Ireland  or  the  shell-sand  of  the  West- 
ern Islands  already  described  (p.  371).  'A  layer  of  this  marl  one-third 
of  an  inch  thick,  applied  at  intervals  to  a  soil  producing  in  its  natural 
state  only  a  threefold  rtiurn  of  rye  every  other  year,  causes  it  to  yield 
for  the  first  10  or  12  v  ears  mn  eight-fold  return  of  wheat.  But  after  40 
years'  marhng,  the  farmers  now  complain  tliat  the  land  will  give  only  a 
four-fold  return  of  wheat.  But  the  cause  of  this  reduction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constant  cropping  with  corn,  in  the  growing  of  no  green 
crops,  and  in  the  addition  of  no  manure.  Yet  even  with  thistreat- 
ment  the  land  is  still  more  productive  than  before  the  marling  was  com- 
menced. It  produces  four  returns  instead  of  tliree.  and  it  grows  wheat 
where  before  only  rye  would  thrive  and  ripen. 

From  the  possession  of  tliis  exhausting  property  has  arisen  the  al- 
most universally  diffused  proverb,  that  lime  enriches  tlie. fathers  hut 
impoverishes  the  sons.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  in  the  lime,  but  in 
the  improvident  fathers,  who  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  exhaust 
and  inconsiderately  squander  the  inheritance  of  their  sons.  If  care 
be  taken  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil — by  copi- 
ous additions  of  manure  or  otherwise  (p.  380) — lime  may  be  added 
freely  and  a  sj'stem  of  high  farming  kept  up,  by  which  both  the  pres- 
ent holder  of  the  land  and  his  successors  will  be  equally  benefitted. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  the  highest  authorities  among 
practical  men,  that  too  much  lime  cannot  be  added,  provided  the  soil 
abound  sufliciently  in  vegetable  matter,  may  perhaps  be  rather  over- 
stated ;  but  it  undoubtedly  embodies  the  result  of  long-continued  gen- 
eral observation — that  the  exhausting  effect  of  lime  may  be  postponed 
indefinitely  by  a  liberal  management  of  the  land.* 

§  18.  Length  of  time  during  which  lime  acts. 

It  is  the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  superficial  improvements,  of  the  soi 
that  they  are  only  temporary  in  their  duration.  The  action  of  limt 
ceases  after  a  time,  and  the  land  returns  to  its  original  condition.  The 
length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  this  takes  place  will  depend, 
among  other  circumstances,  upon  the  quantity  of  lime  added  to,  or  ori- 
ginally contained  in,  the  soil — upon  the  kind  of  cropping  to  which  it  is 
subjected — on  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself— on  the  slope  and  exposure 
and  natural  moisture  of  the  land,  and  on  the  climate  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  arable  lands  of  the  south  of  Scotland  20 
years  is  the  longest  period  during  which  the  doses  there  applied  act 
beneficially  upon  the  crops — while  in  other  parts  of  the  country  re- 
newed applications  are  considered  necessary  at  much  shorter  intervals. 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Frogden,  who  introduced  the  practice  of  liming  into  the 
Border  counties  of  Scotland,  observed  that,  when  harrowed  in  with  the 
grass  seeds,  its  effect  in  improving  the  subsequent  pasture  was  sensible 
Rir  30  years  after.    A  heavy  marling  or  chalking*  in  the  southerh  and 

'  In  Germany  the  necessary  union  of  manure  anii  marl  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  peasant- 

Ohrie  mist 

1st  das  G'^ld  fiir  mergein  verquist 

t  Apr>liPd  at  a  rost  of  30s.  to  50s.  per  acre,  accc  \1uig  to  the  localit;  .—Mr,  Puaey,  Unet 
AgrietUlural  Journal,  &,  p.  165. 
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Midland  counties  of  England  is  said  also  to  last  for  30  years,  and  the 
same  period  is  assigned  to  the  sensible  effect  of  the  ordinary  doses  of 
dme-sand  in  Ireland,  and  of  shell-sands  and  marls  in  several  parts  of 
France. 

The  effect  of  the  lime  lessens  gradually,  and  though  at  the  end  of  an 
assignable  nu  -nber  of  years  it  becomes  almost  insensible,  yet  itdoes  not 
altogether  cease  till  a  much  ater  period.  This  period  is  in  some  ca&es 
BO  protracted  that  intelligeni:  practical  men  are  in  many  districts  to  be 
met  with  who  believe — that  certain  grass  lands  would  never  forget  a 
good  dose  of  Ume  (p.  391,  note). 

§  19.  Of.  the  sinking  of  lime  into  the  soil. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  action  of  lime  is  to 
be  found  in  the  singular  property  it  possesses  of  slowly  sinking  into  the 
land,  until  it  almost  entirely  disappears  from  the  surface  soil.  It  has 
been  long  familiar  to  practical  men,  that  when  grass  lands,  which  have 
been  limed  on  the  sward,  are  after  a  time  broken  up,  a  white  layer  or 
band  of  lime  is  seen  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  beneath  the  surface,  but 
lodging,  generally,  where  it  has  attained  its  greatest  deptli  between  the 
upper,  loose  and  fertile,  and  the  lower,  more  or  less  impervious  and  un- 
productive soil.  In  arable  lands  the  action  of  the  plough  counteracts 
this  tendency  in  some  measure,  bringing  up  the  lime  again  from  be- 
neath, and  keeping  it  mixed  with  the  surface  mould.  Yet,  through 
ploughed  land  it  sinks  at  length,  especially  where  the  ploughing  is 
shallow,  and  even  the  industry  of  the  gardener  can  scarcely  prevent  it 
from  descending  beyond  the  reach  of  his  spade. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  sinking  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  the  particles  into  which  slaked  lime  naturaliy  falls.  If  a  por- 
tion of  slaked  lime  be  mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  milky  mixture,  in 
which  some  lime  is  dissolved,  but  much  more  is  held  in  suspension  in 
an  extremely  divided  state.  When  this  milk  is  allowed  to  eland  ilndis- 
turbed,  the  fine  particles  subside  very  slowly,  and  are  easily  again  dis- 
turbed, but  if  thrown  upon  a  filter  they  are  arrested  immediately,  and 
the  lime-water  passes  through  clear.  Suppose  these  fine  particles  to 
be  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  rain  to  fall  upon  them,  it  will  carry 
them  downwards  through  the  pores  of  the  soil,  till  the  close  subsoil  acts 
the  part  of  a  filter,  and  arrests  them.  This  tendency  to  be  washed 
down  is  common  not  only  to  lime,  but  to  all  minutely  divickd  earthy 
matter  of  a  sufficiently  incoherent  nature.  Hence  the  formation  of  that 
more  or  less  impervious  layer  of  finely  divided  matter  which  so  often 
forms  th  subsoil  beneath  free  auJ  open  surface  soils.  And  that  lime 
should  appear  alone  or  chiefly  to  sink  on  any  cultivated  field,  may  arise 
from  this  circumstance — that  the  continued  action  of  the  rains  had  long 
before  carried  downwards  the  finer  incoherent  particles  of  other  kinds 
vyhich  existed  naturally  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  could  find  little  else 
but  the  lime  on  which  this  action  could  be  exercised. 

This  explanation  is  satisfactory  enough  in  the  case  of  hght  and  opev> 
soils,  which  are  full  of  pores,  but  it  appears  less  so  in  regard  to  stiff 
clays  and  to  loamy  soils,  which  are  not  only  close  and  apparently  void 
of  pores,  but  seem  then  selves  to  consist  of  particles  in  a  sutficiently 
minute  state  of  division  to  admit  of  their  being  carried  down  by  the 
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rains  _i  an  equal  degree  with  lime  jtself.  This  difficulty  inc.ueed  Lord 
Dundcnald  to  suspect  the  agency  of  some  chemical  princip  e  in  produ- 
cing the  above  effect.*  As  the  lime,  however,  is  unchanged  after  it  has 
descended,  is  still  in  a  powdery  state,  and  exhibits  no  appearance  of 
having  been  dissolved,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  chemical  action  by 
which  such  a  sinking  could  have  been  brought  about. 

It  is  possible  that  in  grass  lands  the  earth-worms,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  gradual  production  of  a  fine  mould,  may,  b)  bringing  up 
the  other  earthy  matters  only,  contribute  to  the  apparent  sinking  of  the 
lime,  as  well  as  of  certain  other  top-dressings.f 

The  effects  of  this  sinking  are  to  remove  the  lime  from  the  surface 
soil,  and  to  form  a  layer  of  calcareous  matter  which  in  wet  or  imper- 
vious bottoms  will  harden  and  form  a  more  or  less  solid  bed  or  pan, 
through  which  the  rains  and  roots  refuse  to  penetrate,  and  which  the 
subsoil  plough  in  some  districts  can  tear  up  with  difficulty.  On  our 
Btiffer  soils  it  encourages  the  growth  of  the  troublesome  coltsfoot,  and  in 
the  open  ditches  of  the  wholesome  water-cress. 

The  practical  remedies  for  this  sinking  are  of  two  kinds  : 

1°.  The  ploughing  of  a  deeper  furrow,  and  hence  one  of  the  benefits 
ivhich  in  many  localities  follow  the  use  of  the  trench  plough  (p.  322). 

2°.  The  sowing  of  deep-rooted  and  lime-loving  crops,  such  as  lucerne 
and  sainfoin,  which  in  such  soils  not  only  thrive,  but  bring  up  in  their 
stems,  and  restore  to  the  surface,  a  portion  of  the  lime  which  had  pre- 
viously descended,  and  thus  make  it  available  to  the  after-crops. 

§  20.  Wliy  liming  must  be  repeated. 

Lime  which  sinks,  as  above  described,  does  not  wholly  escape  from 
the  soil,  but  may  by  judicious  management  be  again  brought  lo  the 
surface.  Such  a  t'nkingj  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  call  for  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fresh  dose  of  lime,  nor  does  it  explain  the  reason  why  in  prac- 
tice the  application  of  lime  to  the  land  must  at  certain  intervals  be  every 
where  repeated. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  lime  we  have  laid 
upon  our  fields  after  a  time  gradually  diminishes — the  grass  becomes 
sensibly  less  rich  year  by  y  ear,  the  crops  of  corn  less  abundant,  the  kind 
of  grain  it  will  ripen  less  valuable.  Does  the  lime,  you  might  ask,  ac- 
tually disappear  from  the  soil,  or  .does  it  merely  cease  to  act?  This 
question  has  been  most  distinctly  answered  by  an  experiment  of  Lam- 
padius.  He  mingled  lime  with  the  soil  of  a  piece  of  ground  till  it  was 
in  the  proportion  of  1-19  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  he  determined  sub- 
sequently, by  analysis,  the  quantity  of  iime  it  contained  in  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  years. 

The  first  year  it  contained    .     1-19  per  cent,  carbonate  of  jme. 
The  second  year      ....    0-89        «  " 

The  third  year 0-52        «  " 

The  fourth  year 0-24        "  « J 

'  "In  clayey  and  loamy  soils,  which  are  (7)  equally  diffusible  with  lime,  and  nearly  or  the 
B^me  specific  gravity,  tl-.e  tendency  which  lime  has  tosinkc^nnnt  be  arcounted  for  simply 
on  mechanical  pdnci'pies  " — Lord  Dundonald's  Agrwultwal  Ckcmiatry^  p.  45. 

f  See  in  asnbseojent  lecture  the  remarks  on  laying  dovm  to  grass;  also  the  Author* 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.  212. 

1  Schiibler,  Agr'cu  tural  Chemie,  ii.,  p.  141. 
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There  can  be  no  questicn,  therefore,  that  the  lime  gradually  disappear 
or  is  removed  from  the  soil. 

The  agencies  by  whiph  this  removal  is  effected  are  of  several  Icinds. 

1°.  In  some  cases  it  sinka.  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  escapes  into 
the  subsoil  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough  or  of  the  roots  of  our  culti- 
vated crops. 

2°.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lime  is  annually  removed  from  the 
soil  by  the  crops  which  are  reaped  from  it.  We  have  already  seen 
(Lee.  X.,  §  4.)  that  in  a  four  years'  rotation  of  alternate  green  and  corn 
crops  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  average  produce  of  good 
land  amounts  to  248  lbs.  This  is  equal  to  60  lbs.  of  quick-lime  or 
107  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime  every  year.  The  whole  of  this,  however, 
is  not  usually  lost  to  the  land.  Part  at  least  is  restored  to  it  in  the  ma- 
nure into  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  is  usually  converted. 
Yet  a  considerable  quantity  is  always  lost — escaping  chiefly  in  the 
liquid  manure  and  m  the  drainings  of  the  dung-heaps — and  this  loss 
must  be  repaired  by  the  renewed  addition  of  lime  to  the  land. 

3°.  But  the  rains  and  natural  springs  of  water  percolating  through 
the  soil  remove,  in  general,  a  still  greater  proportion.  While  in  the 
quick  or  caustic  state,  lime  is  soluble  in  pure  water.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  water  will  dissolve  about  one  pound  of  lime.  The 
rains  that  fall,  therefore,  cannot  fail,  as  they  sink  through  the  soil,  to 
dissolve  and  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  lime  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  caustic  state. 

Again,  quick-lime,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  speedily  attracts  car- 
bonic acid,  and  becomes,  after  a  time,  converted  into  carbonate,  which 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water.  But  this  carbonate,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (Lee.  III.,  §  1),  is  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid — and  as  the  drops  of  rain  in  falling  absorb  this  acid  from  the 
air,  they  become  capable,  when  they  reach  the  soil,  of  dissolving  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  finely  divided  carbonate  which  they  meet 
with  upon  our  cultivated  lands.  Hence  the  water  that  flows  from 
the  drains  upon  such  lands  is  always  impregnated  with  lime,  and 
sometimes  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  form  calcareous  deposits  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  drains  themselves,  where  the  fall  is  so  gentle  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  linger  a  suflicient  length  of  time  in  the  soil. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  lime  which  this  dissolving 
action  of  the  rains  must  gradually  remove.  It  will  vary  with  the 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  each  locality,  and  with  the  slope  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  land  ;  but  the  cause  is  at  once  universal  and  constantly  oper- 
ating, and  would  alone,  therefore,  render  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  application  of  new  doses  of  lime  both  to  our  pastures  and  to 
our  arable  fields. 

4°.  During  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  decomposition  of 
mineral  compounds,  which  take  place  in  the  soil  where  lime  is  present, 
new  combinations  are  formed  in  variable  quantities  which  are  more  so- 
luble than  the  carbonate,  and  which  therefore  hasten  and  facilitate  this 
washing  out  of  the  lime  by  the  action  of  the  rains.  Thus  chloride  of 
calcmm,  nitrate  of  hme,  and  gypsum,  are  all  produced — of  which  the 
two  fonner  are  eminently  soluble  in  water — while  organic  acids  also  re- 
■nlt  *Tom  the  decay  of  the  organic  matter,  with  some  of  which  the  lime 
ferma  readily  soluble  compounds  (salts)  eisily  removed  by  water 
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The  ultimate  resolution  of  all  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  into  carbo- 
nic acid  and  water  (Lee.  VIII.,  §  3,)  likewise  aids  the  removal  of  the 
hme.  For  if  the  soil  be  everywhere  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
the  rain  and  spring  waters  that  flow  through  it  will  also  becorne  charg- 
ed with  this  gas,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  dissolve  a  larger  portion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  than  they  could  otherwise  do.  Thus  theory  indi- 
cates, what  I  believe  expeuience  confirms,  that  a  given  quantity  of  lime 
will  disappear  the  soo  ler  from  a  field,  the  more  abundant  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  it  contains. 

§21.  Tlieory  of  the  action  of  lime. 

Lime  acts  in  two  ways  upon  the  soil.  It  produces  a  mechanical  al- 
teration which  is  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  is  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  chemical  changes,  which  are  really  oliscure,  and  are  as  yet. 
susceptible  of  only  partial  explanation. 

In  the  finely  divided  state  of  quick-Ume,  of  slaked  lime,  or  of  soft- 
and  crumbling  chalk,  it  stiffens  very  loose  soils,  and  opens  the  stiffer 
clays, — while  in  the  form  of  limestone  gravel  or  of  shell-sand,  it  may 
be  employed  either  for  opening  a  clay  soil  or  for  giving  body  and  firm- 
ness to  boggy  land.  These  effects,  and  their  explanation,  are  so  obvi- 
ous to  you,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  purposes  served  by  lime  as  a  chemical  constituent  of  tlie  soil  are 
at  least  of  four  distinct  kinds. 

1°  It  suppllbs  a  kind  of  inorganic  food  which  appears  to  be  necessa- 
ry to  the  healthy  growth  of  all  our  cultivated  plants. 

2=".  It  neutralizes  acid  substances  which  are  naturally  formed  in  the 
soil,  and  decomposes  or  renders  harmless  other  noxious  compounds 
which  are  not  unfrequently  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

3°.  It  changes  the  inert  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  so  as  gradual- 
ly to  render  it  useful  to  vegetation. 

4°.  It  causes,  facilitates,  or  enables  other  useful  compounds,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  to  be  produced  in  the  soil, — or  so  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  existing  compounds  as  to  prepare  them  more 
speedily  for  entering  into  the  circulation  of  plants. 

These  several  modes  of  action  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  in 
some  detail. 

§22.   Of  lime  as  the  food  of  plants. 

In  considering  the  chemical  nature  of  the  ash  of  plants  (Lee.  X., 
§  3  aid  4),  we  have  seen  that  lime  in  all  cases  forms  a  considerable 
pioportion  of  its  whole  weight.  Hence  the  reason  why  lime  is  re- 
giirded  as  a  necessary  food  of  plants,  and  hence  also  one  cause  of  its 
benefl  ial  influence  in  general  agricultural  practice. 

The  quantity  of  pure  lime  contained  in  the  crops  produced  upon  one 
acre  during  a  four  years'  rotation  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  242  lbs. 
which  are  equal  fo  about  430  lbs.  (say4cwt. )  of  carbonate  oflime.  m 
the  state  of  marl,  shell-sand,  or  lime-stone  gravel.  (See  Lee.  X.,  j  '6.) 
It  is  obvi  us,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  most  intelligible  purposes  serv«d 
b  V  lime,  as  a  chemical  constituent  of  thesoil,  is  to  supply  this  Cfimp>iPa- 
tively  large  quantity  oflime,  which  in  some  form  or  other  must  enidi 
into  the  TOO 's  of  plants. 
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Bu ;  the  different  crops  which  we  grow  contain  lime  in  unlil<e  propbr 
tiond.     Thus  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  under  Uie  follow- 
ing crops  contains  of  lime- 
Wheat,  25  bushels, 

Barley,  38  bushels, 

Oats,  50  bushels,  . 

Turnips,  25  tons,  . 

Potatoes,  9  tons,   . 

Red  clover,  2  tons. 

Rye  grass,  2  tons, 
These  quantities  are  not  constant,  and  wheat  especially  ccntams 
much  more  lime  than  is  above  stated,  when  it  is  grown  upon  land  to 
which  lime  has  been  copiously  applied.  But  the  very  different  quanti-^ 
ties  contained  in  the  several  crops,  as  abovt  exhibited,  shew  that  one 
reason  why  lime  favours  the  growth  of  some  ;ropsmore  than  ot'iers  is, 
that  some  actually  take  up  a  larger  quantity  of  lime  as  food.  These 
crops,  therefore,  require  the  presence  of  lime  in  greater  proportion  in  the 
soil,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  so  readil}^  that  no  delay 
may  occur  in  the  performance  of  those  functions  or  in  the  growth  of  those 
parts  to  which  lime  is  indispensable. 

§  23.  The  chemical  action  of  lime  is  exerted  chiefly  upon  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil. 

There  are  four  circumstances  of  great  practical  importance  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  lime,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered  in  refe- 
rence also  to  the  theory  of  its  operation.     These  are — 

1°.  That  Ume  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  soils  in  which  organic  mat- 
ter is  deficient. 

2°.  That  its  apparent  effect  is  inconsiderable  during  the  first  year 
after  its  application,  compared  with  that  which  it  produces  in  the  second 
and  third  years. 

3°.  That  its  effect  is  most  sensible  when  it  is  kept  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  gradually  becomes  less  as  it  sinks  towards  the  subsoil. 
And, 

4''.  That  under  the  influence  of  lime  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil 
disappears  more  rap'dly  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  and  that  after  it 
has  thus  disappeared  fresh  additions  of  lime  produce  no  further  good 
effect. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts,  that  in  general  the  main  beneficial  pur- 
pose served  by  lime  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  its  chemical  ac- 
tion upon  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil — an  action  which  takes  place 
slowly,  which  it=  hastened  by  the  access  of  air,  and  which  causes  the 
organic  matter  itself  ultimately  to  disappear. 

§  24.  Of  the  forms  in  which  organic  matter  usually  exists  inthe  soil, 
and  circumstances  iinder  which  its  decom,position  may  take  place. 

I. — The  organic  matter  which  lime  thus  causes  to  disappear  is  pre- 
sented to  it  in  one  or  other  of  five  d-fferent  forms : 

V.  In  Ihat  of  recent,  often  groM,  moist,  and  uudecomposed  roota 
leaves,  and  stems  if  plants. 
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• 

2°.  In  that  of  dry,  and  still  undecomposed,  vegetable  matter,  sv;;  t 
as  straw. 

3°.  In  a  more  or  less  decayed  or  decaying  state,  generally  black  or 
brown  in  colour — and  often  in  some  degree  soluble  in  water. 

4^.  In  what  is  called  the  iiiert  state,  v;hen  spontaneous  decay  ceases 
lo  be  sensibly  observed.     And 

5°.  In  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with  the  earthy  substances 
— with  the  alumina  for  example,  and  with  the  lime  or  magnesia — al- 
ready existing  in  the  soil. 

Upon  these  several  varieties  of  organic  matter  lime  acts  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  rapidity. 

II. — The  final  result  of  the  decomposition  of  these  several  forms  of 
organic  matter,  when  they  contain  no  nitrogen,  is  their  conversion  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water  only  (Lee.  VIII.,  §3).  They  pass,  however, 
through  several  intermediate  stages  before  they  reach  this  point — the 
number  and  rapidity  of  whfbh,  and  the  kind  of  changes  they  undergo 
at  each  stage  depend  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  decom- 
position is  effected.     Thus  the  substance  may  decompose — 

1°.  Alone,  in  which  case  the  changes  that  occur  proceed  slowly,  anc 
arise  solely  from  a  new  arrangement  of  its  own  particles.  This  kind  of 
decomposition  rarely  occurs  to  any  extent  in  the  soil. 

2°.  Ill  the  presence  of  water  only. — This  also  seldom  talces  place  in 
the  soil.  Trees  long  buried  in  moist  clays  impervious  to  air  exhibit  the 
kind  of  slow  alteration  which  results  from  the  presence  of  water  alone. 
In  the  bottoms  of  lakes,  ditches,  and  boggy  places  also,  from  which  in- 
flammable gases  arise,  water  is  ihe  principal  cause  ofthe  more  rapid 
decomposition. 

3°.  In  the  presence  of  air  only. — In  nature  organic  matter  is  never 
placed  in  this  condition,  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  being  always  largely 
mixed  with  moisture.  In  dry  air  decomposition  is  exceedingly  slow, 
and  the  changes  which  dry  organic  substances  undergo  in  it  are  often 
scarcely  perceptible. 

4°.  In  the  presence  of  both  water  and  air. — This  is  the  almost  uni-  , 
versal  condition  of  the  organic  matter  in  our  fields  and  farm-yards. 
The  joint  action  of  air  and  water,  and  the  tendency  ofthe  elements  of 
the  organic  matter  to  enter  into  new  combinations,  cause  new  chem- 
ical changes  to  succeed  each  other  with  much  rapidity.  It  will  of 
course  be  understood  that  moderate  warmth  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  effects.* 

5°  In  the  presence  of  lime,  or  of  some  other  alkaline  substance  (pot- 
ash, soda,  or  magnesia). — Organic  matter  is  often  found  in  the  soil  in 
such  a  state  that  the  conjoined  action  of  both  air  and  water  are  unable 
to  hasten  on  its  decomposition.     A  new  chemical  agency  must  then  be 

*  A  familiar  illustration  ofthe  conjoined  efficary  of  air  and  water  in  produring  oxidation  is 
exhibited  in  their  artion  tipon  iron.  If  a  piece  of  polished  iron  be  kept  in  perfectly  dry  air 
it  will  not  rust.  Or  if  it  be  completely  covered  over  with  pure  water  in  a  well-stoppered 
bi'tile,  from  whicli  ah*  i^  excluded,  it  will  remain  bright  and  untarnished.  Dut  if  a  polished 
rod  of  iron  he  put  into  an  open  vessel  half  full  of  water,  so  thai  one  part  of  its  Icng'h  only 
is  under  water — tlien  the  rod  will  begin  very  soon  to  rust  at  the  burface  of  the  watPr,and« 
brown  ochrey  rinff  of  oxide  will  form  around  it,  exactly  where  the  air  and  water  meet 
From  ttiis  point  the  rust  will  gradually  spread  upwards  and  downwards.  So  it  is  with  thfl 
organic  matter  of  the  soil.  Wherever  the  air  and  water  meet,  their  decompoaing  acUoB 
upon  it,  in  ordinary  temperatures,  soon  becomes  perceptible. 
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Introduceil,  by  which  the  elements  ofthe  organic  matter  may  again  be 
set  in  motion.  Lime  is  the  agent  which  for  this  purpose  is  most  large- 
ly employed  .n  practical  agriculture. 

§  25.  General  acolun  of  alkaline  substances  upon  organic  natter. 

It  is  this  action  of  a.kahne  matters  upon  the  organic  substances  ofthe 
Boil  in  the  presence  of  aii  and  water  that  we  are  principally  to  investigate. 

When  organic  mattiir  undergoes  decay  in  the  presence  of  air  and 
water  only,  it  first  rots,  as  it  is  called,  and  blackens,  giving  off  water 
or  its  elements  chiefly,  and  forming  humus — a  mixture  of  humic,  ulmic, 
and  some  other  acids,  (Lee.  XIIL,  §  1,)  with  decaying  vegetable  fibre. 
It  then  commences,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  of 
water,  to  form  other  more  soluble  acids  (malic,  acetic,  lactic,  crenic, 
mudesic,  (fee.,)  among  which  is  a  portion  of  carbonic — and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  hydrogen  df  the  water  which  it  decomposes,  one  or  more  of 
the  many  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  of^en  rise  up, 
as  the  marsh-gas  does,  and  escape  into  the  air,  (Lee.  VIII.,  §  3.) 

Thus  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  accumulation  of  acid  substances 
of  vegetable  origin  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
the  soil  is  moist,  and  where  much  vegetable  matter  abounds.  The  effect 
of  this  super-abundance  of  acid  matter  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  arrest  the 
further  natural  decay  of  the  organic  matter,  and,  on  the  other,  to  render 
the  soil  unfavorable  to  the  healthy  growth  of  young  or  tender  plants. 

The  general  effect  of  the  presence  of  alkaline  substances  in  the  soil 
is  to  counteract  these  two  evils.  They  combine  with  and  thus  remove 
the  sourness  of  the  acid  bodies  as  they  are  formed.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  soil  becomes  sweeter  or  more  propitious  to  vegetation,  while  the 
natural  tendency  ofthe  vegetable  matter  to  decay  is  no  longer  arrested. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  an  immediate  good  effect  upon  the  land  must  fol- 
low either  from  the  artificial  application  or  from  the  natural  presence  of 
alkaline  matter  in  the  soil — while  at  the  same  time  it  will  cause  the 
vegetable  matter  to  disappear  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  But  the  effect  of  such  substances  does  not  end  here.  They 
actually  dispose  or  provoke — jyre-dispose,  chemists  call  it — the  vegeta- 
ble matter  to  continue  forming  acid  substances,  in  order  that  they  miy 
combme  with  them,  and  thus  cause  the  organic  matters  to  disappear 
more  rapidly  than  they  otherwise  would  do — in  other  words,  they 
hasten  forward  the  exhaustion  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil. 

Such  is  the  general  action  of  all  alkaliae  substances.  This  action 
they  exhibit  even  in  close  vessels.  Thus  a  solution  of  grape  suga;r, 
mixed  with  potash,  and  left  in  a  warm  place,  slowly  forms  melassic 
acid — while  in  cold  lime-water  th^  same  sugar  is  gradually  converted 
into  another  acid  called  the  glucic.  But  in  the  air  other  acids  aro 
formed  in  the  same  mixtures,  and  the  changes  proceed  more  rapidly. 
Such  is  the  case  also  in  the  soil,  where  the  elements  of  the  air  and 
of  water  are  generally  at  hand  to  favor  the  decomposition. 

But  the  nature  of  the  alkaline  matter  which  is  present  determines 
also  the  rapidity  with  which  such  changes  are  produced.  The  most 
powerful  a  icaline  substances — potash  and  soda — produce  all  the  above 
efTecs  mos:  quickly;  lime  and  magnesia  are  next  in  order ;  and  the 
alumina  of  the  clay  soils,  though  much  inferior  to  all  of  these,  is  far 
from  being  ivitnout  an  important  influence. 
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Hence  one  of  the  benefits  which  result  from  the  use  of  wood-ashei 
containing  carbonate  of  potash,  when  employed  in  small  quantities, 
and  along  with  vegetable  and  animal  manures,  as  they  are  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  hence  also  the  evil  effects  which  are  found  to  follow  from  thu 
application  of  them  in  too  large  doses.  Thus  in  countries  where  wood 
abounds,  a^.d  where  it  is  usual,  as.in  Swecffin  and  Northern  Russia, 
to  burn  the  forests  and  to  lay  on  the  r  ashes  as  manure,  the  tillage 
can  be  continued  for  a  few  years  only.  After  one  or  two  crops  the 
land  is  exhausted,"  and  must  ag  "n  be  leftto  its  natural  produce. 

§  26.  Special  effects  of  caustk    lime  upon  the  several  varieties  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

The  effects  of  lime  upon  organic  matter  are  precisely  the  same 
in  kind  as  those  of  the  alkalies  in  general.     They  are  only  less  in  de- 
gree, or  take  place  more  slowly,  than  when  soda  or  potash  is  em- 
ployed.    Hence,  the  greater  adaptation  of  lime  to  the  purposes  of  • 
practical  agriculture. 

1='.  Action  of  caustic  lime  alone  upon  vegetable  mutter. — If  the  fresh 
leaves  and  twigs  of  plants,  or  blades  and  roots  of  grass,  be  introduced 
into  a  bottle,  surrounded  with  slaked  lime,  and  corked,  they  will  slowly 
undergo  a  certain  change  of' color,  but  they  may  be  preserved,  it  is 
said,  for  years,  without  exhibiting  any  striking  change  of  texture  (Mr. 
Garden.)  If  dry  straw  be  so  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  -.  will  exhibit 
still  less  alteration.  In  either  case  also  the  changes  wih  be  even  less 
perceptible,  if  instead  of  hydrate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  (or  mild  lime,) 
in  any  of  its  forms,  be  mixed  with  these  varieties  of  vegetable  matter. 
On  some  other  varieties  of  vegetable  matter, — such,  for  example,  as  are 
undergoing  rapid  decay,  or  have  aiready  reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition, — an  admixture  of  slaked  lime  produces  certain  percepti- 
ble changes  immediately,  and  mild  lime  more  slowly,  but  these  changes 
being  completed,  the  tendency  of  lime  alone  is  to  arrest  rather  than  to 
promote  further  rapid  alterations.  Hence,  the  following  opinions  of 
experienced  practical  observers  must  be  admitted  to  be  theoretically 
correct — in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  action  of  lime  alone. 

■'  If  straw  of  long  dung  be  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  it  will  be  pre- 
served." (Morton,  On  Soils,  3d  edition,  p.  181.) 

"  Lime  mixed  in  a  mass  of  earth  containing  the  live  roots  and  seeds 
of  plants,  will  not  destroy  them."  (Morton.) 

"  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory,  that  lime  dissolves  vegetable  matter,  is 
given  up ;  in  fact,  it  hardens  vegetable  matter.  (Mr.  Pusey,  Royal 
Agricultural  Journal,  iii.,  p.  212. 

These  opinions,  I  have  said,  are  probab.y  correct  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  unaided  action  of  lime.  They  even  express,  with  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  what  will  take  place  in  the  interior  of  compost 
heaps  of  a  certain  kind,  or  in  some  dry  soils ;  but  that  they  cannot 
apply  to  the  ordinary  action  of  lime  upon  the  soil  is  proved  by  the 
other  result  of  universal  observation,  that  lime,  so  far  from  preserv- 
ing the  rrganic  matter  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  reality 
wastes  it — causes,  that  is,  or  disposes  it  to  disappear. 

2'.  Action  of  caustic  lime  on  organic  matter  in  the  presence  of  air 
and.  water. — In  the  presen(  e  of  air  and  water,  when  assisted  by  a 
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tftvoring  temperature,  vegetable  matter,  as  we  have  alreaily  Been, 
nndergoes  spontaneous  decomposition.  In  the  same  cireumstancea 
Hme  promotes  and  sensibly  hastens  this  decomposition, — altering  the 
forms  or  stages  tlarough  which  the  organic  matter  must  pass— but 
bringing  about  more  spieedily  the  final  conversion  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  During  its  natural  decay  in  a  moist  and  open  soil,  organic 
matter  gives  off  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  escapes,  and 
forms  certain  other  acids  which  remain  in  the  dark  mould  of  the  soil 
itself.  When  quick  or  slaked  lime  is  added  to  the  land,  its  first  effect 
is  to  combine  with  these  acids — to  form  carbona  i,  humate,  &c.,  of 
lime — till  the  whole  of  the  acid  matter  existing  at  the  time  is  taken 
up.  That  portion  of  the  lime  which  remains  uncombined,  either  slowly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  or  unites  with  the  carbonate  already 
formed,  to  produce  the  known  compound  of  hydrate  with  carbonate 
of  lime, — (that  compound,  namely,  which  is  produced  when  quick-lime 
slakes  spontaneously  in  the  air — see  p.  363) — waiting  in  this  state  in 
the  soil  till  some  fresh  portions  of  acid  matter  are  formed  with  which 
it  may  combine.  But  it  does  not  inactively  wait ;  it  persuades  and  . 
influences  the  organic  matter  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  water  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  for  the  production  of  such  acid 
substances — till  finally  the  whole  of  the  lime  becomes  combine!  either 
with  carbonic  or  with  some  oiher  acid  of  organic  origin. 

Nor  at  this  stage  are  the  action  and  influence  of  lime  observed  to 
cease.  On  the  contrary,  this  result  will,  in  most  soils,  be  arrived  at  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  while  the  beneficial  action  of  the  lime 
itself  may  be  perceptible  for  20  or  30  years.  Hence  there  is  much  ap- 
parent ground  for  the  opinion  of  Lord  Kames,  "that  lime  is  as  effica- 
cious in  its  (so  called)  effete  as  in  its  caustic  state."  Even  the  more 
strongly  expressed  opinion  of  the  same  acute  observer,  "  that  lime  pro- 
duces little  effect  upon  vegetables  till  it  becomes  effete" — derives  much 
support  from  experience — since  hme  is  known  to  have  comparatively 
little  effect  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  land  till  one  or  two  years 
after  its  appUcation ;  and  this  period,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  most  locali- 
ties sufficient  to  deprive  even  slaked  lime  of  all  its  caustic  properties. 

Of  the  saline  compounds,  (saline  compounds  or  salts  are  always 
formed  when  Ume,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  &c..  combine  with  acids.) 
which  caustic  lime  thus  forms,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  some, 
like  the  carbonate  and  humate.  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
remain  more  or  less  permanently  in  the  soil ;  others,  hke  I  he  acetate 
of  lime,  being  readily  soluble,  are  either  washed  out  by  the  rains  or 
are  sucked  up  by  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants.  In  the  former  case 
fhey  cause  the  removal  of  both  organic  matter  and  of  lime  from  the 
land  ;  in  the  latter  they  supply  the  plant  with  a  portion  of  organic  food, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  lime — without  whicli,  as  we  have  frequent- 
ly before  remarked,  plants  cannot  be  maintained  in  tfieir  most  healthy 
condition. 

§  27.  Action  of  mild  (or  carbonate  of)  lime  upon  the  vegetable  matter 
of  the  soil. 

The  main  utility  of  lime,  therefore,  depends  upon  its  prolonged 
a/i!er-action  upon  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil.  What  is  '  ac- 
tion, and  m  what  consis;  .?.e  benei!.«  to  which  /.  gives  rise'? 
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In  answering  this  question,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  aL' 
the  effects  produced  by  alkaline  matter  in  general — whether  by  lime 
ur  by  potash^n  the  caustic  state,  are  produced  in  kirul  also  by  the 
same  substances  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  with 
which  they  are  united  is  retained  by  a  comparatively  feeble  affinity 
and  is  displaced  with  greater  or  less  ease  by  almost  every  other  acid 
compound  which  is  produced  in  the  soil.  With  this  displacement  is 
connected  an  interesting  series  of  beautiful  reactions,  which  it  is  of 
consequence  to  understand. 

You  will  recollect  that  the  great  end  which  nature,  so  to  speak,  has 
in  view,  in  all  the  changes  to  which  she  subjects  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  is  to  convert  it — with  the  exception  of  its  nitrogen — into  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  For  this  purpose  it  combines  at  one  time,  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  while  at  another  it  decomposes  water  and  unites  with 
the  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen  which  are  liberated,  or  with  both,  to  form 
new  chemical  combinations.  Each  of  these  new  combinations  is  either 
immediately  prehminary  to  or  is  attended  by  the  conversion  of  a  por- 
tion to  the  elements  of  the  organic  matter  into  one  or  other  of  those 
simpler  forms  of  matter  on  which  plants  live.  Now  during  these  pre- 
hminary or  preparatory  steps,  acid  substances,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, are  among  others  constantly  produced.  With  these  acids,  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  when  present  in  the  soil,  is  ever  ready  to  combine. 
But  in  so  combining,  it  gives  off  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  al- 
ready united,  and  thus  a  continual,  slow  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  undecomposed  carbonate  remains  in  the  soil. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  specify  by  name  the  various  acid  substances 
which  are  thus  formed  during  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  and 
which  successively  unite  with  the  lime,  because  the  entire  series  of 
interesting  and  highly  important  changes,  which  organic  substances 
undergo  in  the  soil,  has  as  yet  been  "too  little  investigated,  to  permit 
us  to  do  more  than  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  che- 
mical compounds  which  are  most  abundantly  produced.  Of  two  facts, 
however,  in  regard  to  them,  we  are  certain — that  they  are  simpler  in 
their  constitution  than  the  original  organic  matter  itself]  from  which 
they  are  derived — and  that  they  have  a-  tendency  to  assume  still 
simpler  forms,  if  they  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  united  action 
of  air,  water,  and  alkaline  substances. 

Hence  the  compounds  which  lime  has  formed  with  the  acid  sub- 
stances of  the  soil,  themselves  hasten  forward  to  new  decompositions, 
— unite  with  more  oxygen,  liberate  slowly  portion  after  portion  of 
their  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and- of  their  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  water,  till  at  length  the  lime  itself  is  left  again  in  the  state 
of  carbonate,  or  in  union  with  carbonic  acid  only.  This  residual  car- 
bonate begins  again  the  same  round  of  changes  throTjgh  which  it  had 
prev.ouslj'  passed.  It  gives  up  its  carbonic  acid  at  the  bidding  of 
some  more  powerful  organic  acid  produced  in  its  neighborhood,  while 
this  acid,  by  exposure  to  the  due  influences,  undergoes  new  altera- 
tions till  it  also  is  finally  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Two  circumstances  are  deserving  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference 
to  these  successive  decompositions— ^rs<,  that  in  the  course  of  them 
more  soluble  compounds  of  lime  are  now  and  then  formed,  some  o' 
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which  are  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  escape  from  the  soil,  whrfe 
'thers  minister  to  the  growth  of  plants ; — and  second,  that  very  much 
carbonic  acid  is  produced  as  tlieir  final  result — of  which  also  part  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  part  escapes  into  the  air.  Thus 
at  every  successive  stage  a  portion  of  organic  matter  is  lost  to  the 
soil.  If  this  quantity  be  greater  than  that  which  is  yearly  gained  in 
■  the  form  of  roots  or  decayed  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  or  of  manure 
artificially  added,  the  soil  will  be  gradually  exhausted — if  less,  it  will 
every  year  become  more  rich  in  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although,  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustration, I  have  supposea  the  carbonate  of  lime  first  formed  in  the 
soil  to  be  subsequently  combined  with  other  acids,  which  gradually 
decompose  and  leave  it  again  in  the  state  of  carbonate, — yet  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil 
will  be  in  any  of  these  new  states  of  combination.  In  general,  a  ])art 
of  it  only  is  thus  at  any  one  time  employed  in  working  up  tlie  acid 
substances  produced.  But  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  univer- 
sally diffused  through  the  soil  in  order  that  it  may  be  everywhere  at 
hand  to  perform  the  important  part  of  its  functions  above  explained. 
It  is  only  where  little  lime  is  present,  or  where  decaying  vegetable 
matter  is  in  exceeding  abundance,  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonate 
can  at  one  and  the  same  time  disappear  (p.  380.) 


The  changes,  therefore,  which  lime  and  organic  matter,  supposed 
to  be  free  from  nitrogen,  respectively  undergo,  and  their  mutual  ac- 
tion in  the  soil,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1°.  The  organic  matter,  under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture, 
spontaneously  decomposes,  and  besides  carbonic  acid  which  escapes, 
forms  also  other  acid  substances  which  hnger  in  the  soil. 

2°.  With  these  acids  the  quick-lime  combines,  and,  either  by  its 
union  with  them  or  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  soon  (compara- 
ratively)  loses  its  caustic  state. 

3 '.  The  production  of  acid  substances  by  the  oxidation  of  the  organ- 
ic matter — goes  on  more  rapidly  under  the  disposing  influence  of  the 
hme,  whether  caustic  or  carbonated.  These  acids  conibine  with  the 
lime,  liberating  from  it,  when  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  a  slow  but 
constant  current  of  carbonic  acid,  upon  which  plajits  at  least  partly 
live. 

4°.  The  organic  acid  matter  which  thus  unites  with  the  lime  con- 
tinues itself  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air  and  water,  aided  by  heat  and 
ligk'i — itself  passes  through  a  succession  of  stages  of  decomposition, 
at  each^f  which  it  gtves  off  water  or  carbonic  acid,  retaining  still 
its  hold  of  the  lime,  till  at  last  being  wholly  dec  imposed  it  leaves  the 
lime  again  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  ready  to  begin  ane  v  the  same 
round  of  change. 

Durmg  this  series  of  progress!  ve  decompositions,  certain  more  so- 
.uble  comj/junds  of  lime  are  formed,  by  which  plants  are  in  part  ai 
ieaat  supplied  with  this  earth,  and  which  with  the  aid  of  the  rains 
carry  off  both  hme  and  organic  matter  from  the  soil. 

And,  again,  the  more  rapid  the  production  of  the  acid  substances 
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which  result  from  the  union  of  the  organic  matter  with  oxygen  iiie 
more  abundant  in  genercJ  also  tlie  production  of  those  gaseous  tnd 
volatile  compounds  which  they  form  by  uniting  with  hydroger  so 
that  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  one  class  of  bodies,  lime  ilso 
favors  tile  evolution  of  the  other  in  greater  abundance,  and  thus  in 
a  double  measure  contributes  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

The  disposing-  action  of  lime  to  this  twin  form  of  decomposition,  few 
varieties  of  organic  matter  can  resist, — and  hence  arises  the  well 
known  efficacy  of  lime  in  resolving  and  rendering  useful  the  appa- 
rently inert  vegetable  substajices  that  not  unfrequently  exist  in  the 
soil. 

§  28.   Of  the  comparative  utility  of  burned  and  unbumed  lime. 

Is  there  no  advantage,  then,  you  may  ask,  in  using  caustic  or  burned 
rather  than  carbonated  or  unburned  lime'?  If  the  ultimate  effects  of 
both  upon  the  land  be  the  same,  why  be  at  the  expense  of  burning? 
Among  other  benefits  may  be  enumerated  the  following: — 

1°.  By  burning  and  slaking,  the  lime  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  finer  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  available  method 
of  crushing.  It  can  in  consequence  be  diffused  -more  uniformly  through 
he  soil,  and  hence  a  smaller  quantity  will  produce  an  equal  effect 
This  minute  state  of  division  also  promotes  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
chemical  action  of  the  hme.  In  all  cases  chemical  action  takes  place 
between  exceedingly  minute  particles  of  matter,  and  among  solid  sub- 
stances the  more  rapidly,  the  finer  the  powder  to  which  they  can  be  re- 
duced. Thus  a  mass  of  iron  or  lead  slowly  rusts  or  tarnishes  in  the  air, 
but  if  the  mass  of  either  metal  he  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable 
powder — which  can  be  done  by  certain  chemical  means — it  will  take 
fire  when  simply  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
will  burn  till  it  is  entirely  converted  into  oxide.  By  mere  mechanical 
division  the  apparent  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  metals  is  aug- 
mented and  hastened  in  this  extraordinary  degree — and  a  similar  re- 
sult follows  when  lime  in  an  impalpable  state  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  vegetable  matter  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  act. 

2^.  The  effect  of  burned  lime  is  more  powerful  and  more  immediate 
than  tliat  of  unburned  lime  in  the  form  of  chalk,  marl,  or  shell  sand. 
Hence  it  sooner  neutralizes  the  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil,  and 
sooner  causes  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  of  every  kind  tc 
commence,  upon  which  its  efficacy,  in  a  greater  degree,  depends. 
Hence,  when  it  can  easily  be  procured,  it  is  better  fitted  for  sour  grass 
or  arable  lands,  for  such  as  contain  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
especially  for  such  as  abounds  in  that  dead  or  inert  form  of  organic  mat- 
ter which  requires  a  stronger  stimulus — the  presence  of  more  power- 
ful chemical  affinities,  that  is — to  bring  it  into  active  decomposition. 
In  such  cases,  the  hme  has  already  done  much  good  before  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  mild  state — and  remaining  afterwards  in  tliis  .state  in 
the  soil,  it  still  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  slower  after-pur- 
poses as  the  original  addition  of  carbonate  would  have  done. 

'i°.  Besides,  if  any  portion  of  it,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years,  still  linger  in  the  caustic  state,  (p.  368,)  it  will  continue  to  pro- 
voke more  rapid  changes  among  the  organ'',  s'  bstancea  in  the  eoi, 
than  mild  lime  alone  could  have  done. 
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i°.  Further,  quick-lime  is  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  every  shower 
that  falls  and  sinks  into  the  soil  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  lime,  so 
long  as  any-  of  it  remains  in  the  caustic  state.  It  thus  reaches  acid 
matters  that  lie  beneatli  the  surface,  and  alters  and  ameliorates  even 
the  subsoil  itself. 

5°.  It  is  not  a  small  additional  recommendation  of  quick-lime,  that 
oy  I  irning  it  loses  about  44  per  cent,  of  its  'weight,  thus  enabling 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  to  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  at  the 
same  cost  of  transport.  This  not  only  causes  a  direct  saving  of 
money, — as  when  the  burned  chalk  of  Antrim  is  carried  by  sea  to 
the  Ayrshire  coasts — but  an  additional  saving  of  labor  also  vipon  the 
farm, — ^where  the  number  of  hands  and  horses  is  often  barely  suffici- 
ent for  the  necessary  work. 

§  29.  Action  of  lime  on  organic  substances  which  contain  nitrogen. 

I  have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  directed  your  attention 
solely  to  the  action,  whether  immediate  or  remote,  which  is  exercised 
by  lime  upon  organic  matter  supposed  to  contain  no  nitrogen.  Its  action 
upon  compounds  in  which  nitrogen  exists  is  no  less  t^eautiful  and  simple, 
perhaps  even  more  intelligible  and  more  obviously  tiseful  to  vegetation. 

There  are  several  well  known  facts  which  it  is  here  of  importance 
for  us  to  consider — 

1°-  That  the  black  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  always  contains  ni- 
trogen. Even  that  which  is  most  inert  retains  a  sensible  proportion  of 
it.  It  exists  in  dry  peat  to  the  amount  of  about  2  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
and  still  clings  to  the  other  elements  of  the  organic  matter,  even  after  it 
has  undergone  those  prolonged  changes  by  which  it  is  finally  converted 
into  coal.  Since  nitrogen,  therefore,  is  so  'm  portant  an  element  in  all 
.legetable  food,  and  so  necessary  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  healthy 
growth  and  maturity  of  plants,  it  must  be  of  consequence  to  awaken 
this  element  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  when  it  is  lying  dormant, 
and  tL  cause  it  to  r.ssume  a  form  in  which  it  can  enter  into  and  be- 
come ufaeful  to  oui  cultivated  plants. 

2°.  Thut  if  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind  be  heated  with  slaked  lime, 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  it  may  contain,  in  whatever  state  of  combina- 
tion it  may  previously  exist,  will  be  given  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
The  same  takes  place  still  more  easily  if  a  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash 
or  of  hydrate  (jf  soda  be  mixed  with  the  hydrate  of  lime.  Though  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  proved  by  direct  experiment — yet  I  consider  it  to  be 
exceedingly  probable,  that  what  takes  place  quickly  in  our  laboratories, 
at  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  may  take  place  more  slowly  also 
in  the  soil,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

3'^.  That  when  animal  and 'vegetable  subst-nces  zt.-q  mixed  with 
earth,  lime,  and  other  alkaline  matters,  in  the  so-called  nitre  beds,  (Lee. 
VIII.,  §  5,)  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  both  produced,  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  weight  of  these  compounds  extracted  being 
much  greater  than  was  originally  present  in  the  animal  and  vegi^table 
matter  employed  (Dumas.)  Under  the  influence  of  alkaline  substances, 
therefore,  even  when  not  in  a  caustic  state,  the  decay  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture  causes  some  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  to  become  fixed  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
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ammonia  or  of  nitric  acid.  What  takes  place  on  the  confined  area  of  h 
nitre  bed,  may  take  place  to  some  extent  also  in  the  wider  area  of  a 
well-limed  and  well-iuanured  field. 

Ill  the  action  of  alkalies  in  the  nitre  bed,  disposing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  we  observe  the  same  kind  of  agency,  which  \te 
have  already  attributed  to  lime,  in  regard  to  the  more  abundant  ele 
ments  whicli  exist  in  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil.  It  gently  per- 
suades all  the  elements — nitrogen  and  carbon  alike — to  unite  with 
the  oxygen  of  air  and  water,  and  thus  ultimately  to  form  acid  com- 
pounds with  which  it  may  itself  combine. 

The  action  of  lime  upon  such  organic  matters  containing  nitrogen  as 
usually  exist  in  the  soil,  may,  therefore,  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :— 

1°  These  substances,  like  all  other  organic  matter,  undergo  in  moist 
air — and,  therefore,  in  the  soil — a  spontaneous  decomposition,  the  ge 
neral  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  ammonia,  and  of  an  acid 
substance  with  which  the  ammonia  may  combine.  This  change  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  such  substances  as 
starcli  and  woody  fibre,  which  contains  no  nitrogen.  In  each  case, 
one  portion  of  the  elements  unites  with  oxygen  to  produce  an  acid, 
the  other  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  compound  possessed  of  alkaline,  or 
indifferent  properties.     Thus, — 

With  oxygen, — vegetable  matter  produces  carbonic,  ulmic,  and  other 
acids. 
"  animal  matter  produces  carbtinic,  nitric,  ulmic,  and 

other  acids. 
With  hydrogen, — vegetable  matter  produces  marsh  gas  or    other 
carburetted  hydrogens. 
"  animal  matter  produces  ammonia. 

If  the  ammonia  happen  to  be  produced  in  larger  relative  quantity 
than  the  acids  with  which  it  is  to  combine,  or  if  the  carbonic  be  the 
only  acid  with  which  it  unites,  a  portion  of  it  may  escape  into  the  air. 
This  rarely  happens,  however,  in  the  soil,  the  absorbent  properties  of 
the  earthy  matters  of  which  it  consists  being  in  most  cases  sufficient 
to  retain  the  ammonia,  till  it  can  be  made  available  to  the  purposes 
of  vegetable  life. 

When  caustic  (hydrate  of)  lime  is  added  to  a  soil  in  which  ammonia 
exists  in  this  state  of  combination  with  acid  matter,  it  seizes  upon  the 
acid  and  sets  the  ammonia  free.  This  it  does  with  comparative  slow- 
ness, however — for  it  does  not  at  once  conie  in  contact  with  it  all — 
and  by  degrees,  so  as  to  store  it  up  in  the  pores  of  the  soil  till  the  roots 
of  plants  can  reach  it,  or  till  it  can  itself  mdergo  a  further  change 
by  which  its  nitrogen  may  be  rendered  more  fixed  (p.  411.) 

Carbonate  of  hme,  on  the  other  hand,  still  more  slowly  persuades 
the  ammonia  to  leave  the  acid  substances  (ulmic,  nitric?  &c.,)  with 
which  it  is  combined,  and  yielding  to  it  in  return  its  own  carbonic 
acid,  enables  it  in  the  state  of  soluble  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be- 
come more  immediately  useful  to  vegetation. 

2°.  But  in  undergoing  this  spontaneous  decay,  even  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen  reach  at  1  ength  a  point  at  which  decomposition  appears 
to  stop — an  inert  condition  in  which,  though  nitrogen  be  present  as  in 
•eat,  they  cease  sensibly  to  give  it  off  in  such  a  form  or  quantity  as  to 
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oe  capable  of  minigtering  to  vegetable  growth.  Here  caustic  lime  steps 
in  more  quicltly,  and  mild  lime  by  slower  degrees,  to  promote  the  fur- 
ther decay.  It  induces  the  carbonaceous  matter  to  take  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  from  water  and  to  form  acids,  and  the  nitrogen  to  unite  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  for  the  production  of  ammonia — thus  help- 
ing forward  the  organic  matter  in  its  natural  course  of  decay,  and 
enabling  it  to  fulfil  its  destined  purposes  in  reference  to  vegetable  life. 

3°.  But  the  ammonia  which  is  thus  disengaged  in  the  soil  by  decay- 
ing organic  matter,  though  not  immediately  worked  up,  so  to  spealc,  by 
hving  plants,  is  not  permitted  to  escape  in  any  large'  quantity  into  the 
air.  The  soil,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  usually  absorbent  enough  to 
retain  it  in  its  pores  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  And  as  in  nature 
and  upon  the  earth's  surface  the  elements  of  matter  are  rarely  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  ammonia,  though  retained  apparently 
inactive  in  the  soil,  is  yet  slowly  uniting  with  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing oxygen  and  forming  nitric  acid  (Lee.  VIII.,  §  5,  note.)  When  no 
other  base  is  present,  this  nitric  acid,  as  it  is  produced,  unites  with  some 
of  the  ammonia  itself  which  still  remains,  forming  nitrate  of  ammonia 
— but  if  potash  or  lime  be  present  within  its  reach,  it  unites  with  them 
m  preference,  and  forms  the  nitrate  of  potash  or  of  lime. 

But  lime,  if  present,  is  not  an  inactive  spectator,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  slow  oxidation  of  ammonia.  On  the  contrary,  it  promotes  this 
final  change,  and  by  being  ready  to  unite  with  the  nitric  ucid  as  it 
Ibrms,  increases  and  accelerates  its  production,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ammonia  which  it  had  previously  been  instrumental  in  evolving. 

4°.  One  other  important  action  of  lime,  by  which  the  same  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  are  produced  in  the  soil,  may  in  this  place  be  most 
properly  noticed.  It  is  a  chemical  law  of  apparently  extensive  applica- 
tion, that  when  one  elementary  substance  is  undergoing  a  direct  chemi- 
cal union  with  a  second  in  the  presence  of  a  third,  a  tendency  is#mpart- 
ed  to  the  third  to  unite  also  with  one  or  with  both  of  the  other  two,  al- 
though in  the  same  circumstances  it  would  not  unite  with  either,  if  pre- 
sent alone.  Thus,  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  soil  is  under- 
going oxidation  in  the  air — that  is,  combinmg  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere — it  imparts  a  tendency  to  the  nitrogen  also  to  unite  with 
oxygen,  which  when  mixed  with  that  gas  alone,  (tlie  atmosphere  con- 
sisting, as  you  will  recollect,  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen — Lee.  II.,  §  4,) — 
it  has  no  known  disposition  to  do.  The  result  of  this  is  the  production  of 
a  small,  and  always  a  variable,  proportion  of  nitric  acid  during  the  de- 
composition in  the  soil,  of  organic  matter  even,  which  itself  contains  no 
nitrogen. 

Again,  it  is  an  equally  remarkable  chemical  law,  that  elementary 
bodies  which  refuse  to  combine,  however  long  we  may  keep  them  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  mixture,  will  yet  unite  readily  when  presented  to 
each  other  in  what  is  called  by  chemists  the  nascent  state-  -that  is,  at 
the  moment  when  one  or  other  of  them  is  produced  or  is  separated 
from  a  previous  state  of  combination. 

Thus  when  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  decomposes  water  m  tre 

presence  of  atmospheric  air,  its  carbon  unites  with  the  greater  part 

of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  are  set  at  liberty,  and  at  the  same 

time  with  more  or  less  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere — hut  at  the 
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same  instant  the  nitrogen  of  *be  atmosphere,  which  is  everywhere 
present,  seizes  a  portion.of  the  hydrogen  and  forms  ammonia.  Thus 
a  variatjle,  and  in  any  one  Umited  spot  a  minute,  but  over  the  entire 
piT-face  of  the  globe,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  produced  during 
the  oxidation  even  of  the  purely  carbonaceous  portion  of  the  organic 
matter  of 'the  soil. 

Now  in  proportion  us  tlip  Tij-esence  of  lime  promotes  this  decay  of 
vegetable  and  otli/jr  orgau. ,  matter  in  the  soil — in  the  same  propor- 
tion does  it  promote  the  production  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  at  the 
expense  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  valuable  and  constant  purposes  served  by  the 
presence  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil. 

§  30.  How  these  chemical  changes  directly  benefit  vegetation. 

You  will  scarcely,  I  think,  inquire  how  all  these  interesting  chemical 
changes  which  attend  upon  the  presence'  of  lime  in  the  soil  are  di- 
rectly useful  to  vegetation,  and  yet  it  maybe  useful  shortly  to  answer 
the  question. 

1^.  Lime  combines  with  the  acid  substances  already  existing  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  promotes  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  which 
those  acid  substances  arrest.  The  further  decompositions  which  en- 
sue are  attended  at  every  step  by  the  production  either  of  gaseous 
compounds — such  as  carbonic  acid  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen — 
which  are  more  or  less  abundantly  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  plants,  and  thus  help  to  feed  them — or  of  acid  and  other  compounds, 
soluble  in  water,  which,  entering  by  the  roots,  bear  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  plant  not  only  organic  food,  but  that  supply  of  hme  also 
which  healthy  plants  require. 

2°.  The  changes  it  induces  upon  substances  in  which  nitrogen  is 
present  are  still  more  obviously  useful  to  vegetation.  It  eliminates  am  • 
monia  from  the  compounds  in  which  it  exists  already  formed,  and  pro- 
motes its  slow  conversion  into  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  nitrogen  is 
rendered  more  fixed  in  the  soil.  It  disposes  the  nitrogen  of  more  or 
less  inert  organic  matter  to  assume  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid,  in  which  state  experience  has  long  shown  that  this  element  is 
directly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

3°.  It  influences  in  an  unknown  degree,  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  become  fixed  in  larger  pi  ^^portion  in  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  this  it  does 
both  by  the  greater  amount  of  decay  or  oxidation  which  it  brings' 
about  in  a  given  time,  and  by  the  kind  of  compounds  which,  under  its 
influence,  the  organic  matter  is  pvsuaded  to  form.  The  amount  of 
lut'-ogenouL-  food  placed  within  reach  of  plants  by  this  agency  of  lime 
will  var)^  with  the  climate,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  with  its  con- 
uition  as  to  drainage,  and  with  the  more  or  less  liberal  and  skDfui 
manner  in  which  it  is  farmed.' 

§  31.   JVhy  lime  must  be  kepi  near  the  surface. 
Nor  will  you  fail  to  see  the  important  reasons  why  lime  ought  to 
oe  kept  near  the  surface  of  the  soil — since 
1°.  The  action  of  lime  upon  organic  matter  is  almost  nothing  in 
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the  absence  of  air  and  moisture.  If  the  lime  sinlc.  therefore,  beyond 
the  constant  reach  of  fresli  air,  its  efflcacy  is  in  a  great  degree  lost. 

2 '.  But  the  agency  of  tlie  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  tliongh  I  have 
not  liitherto  insisted  upon  their  action — are  scarcely  less  necessary  to 
the  full  experience  of  the  benefits  which  lime  is  capable  of  conferring. 
The  light  of  the  sun  accelerates  nearly  all  the  chemical  decompositions 
that  take  place  in  the  soil — while  some  it  appears  especially  to  promote. 
The  warmtl  of  the  sun's  rays  may  penetrate  to  some  depth,  but  their 
light  can  only  act  upon  the  immediate  surface  of  the  soil.  Hence  the 
skilful  agriculturist  will  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  keep  some  of  his  lime 
at  least  upon  the  very  surface  of  his  arable  land.  Perhaps  this  in- 
fluence of  light  might  even  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
frequent  application  of  lime  in  small  doses,  as  a  means  of  keeping  a 
portion  of  it  always  within  reach  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and  this  more  es- 
pecially on  grass  lands,  to  which  no  mechanical  means  can  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  again  to  the  surface  the  lime  that  has  sunk. 

There  are,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  will  recollect,  good  reason  also 
why  a  portion  of  the  lime  should  be  diffused  through  the  body  of  the 
soil,  both  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  organic  acids,  already 
existing  there,  and  with  the  view  of  acting  upon  certain  inorganic  or 
mineral  substances,  which  are  either  decidedly  injurious,  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  lime  may  be  rendered  more  wholesome  to  vegetation. 

In  order  that  this  diffusion  may  be  effected,  and  especially  that  lime 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  wasted  where  pains  are  taken  by  mechanical 
means  to  keep  it  near  the  surface,  an  efficient  system  of  under-drainage 
should  be  carefully  kept  up.  Where  the  rains  that  fall  are  allowed 
to  flow  off  the  surface  of  the  land,  they  wash  more  lime  away  the  more 
.carefully  it  is  kept  among  the  upper  soil^but  where  a  free  outlet  is  af- 
forded to  the  waters  beneath,  they  carry  the  lime  with  them  as  they 
sink  towards  the  subsoil,  and  have  been  robbed  again  of  the  greater 
part  of  it  before  they  escape  into  the  drains.  Thus  on  drained  land 
the  rains  that  fall  aid  lime  in  producing  its  beneficial  effects,  while  in 
undrained  land  they  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  counteract  it. 

§  32.  Action  of  lime  upon  the  inorganic  or  mineral  matter  of  the  soil. 

Though  the  main  general  agency  of  lime  is  exerted,  as  we  have 
seen,  upon  the  organic  matter  it  meets  with,  yet  it  often  also  produces 
direct  chemical  changes  upon  the  mineral  compounds  existing  in  the 
soil,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  vegetation.     Thus 

1°.  Lime,  either  in  the  mild  or  in  the  caustic  state,  possesses  the 
property  of  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  iron,  whic'  especially  a.bounds 
in  peaty  soils,  and  in  many  localities  so  saturates  the  subsoil  as  to 
make  it  destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Sprengel  mentions  a  case 
where  the  first  year's  clover  always  grew  well,  while  in  the  second 
year  it  always  died  away.  This,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the  subsoil,  which  caused  the  death 
of  the  plant  as  soon  as  the  roots  began  to  penetrate  it. 

When  salts  of  iron  exist  in  the  soil,  a  dressing  with  lime  will  bring 
the  land  into  a  wholesome  state  without  other  aid.  The  lime  wil' 
combine  whh  the  acid,  and  form  gypsum,  if  it  is  the  sulphate  of  iron 
that  is  preseat,  while  i\ie  first  oxide  of  iron  which  is  set  free  will,  bj 
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exposure  to  the  air,  be  converted  into  the  second  or  red  oxir  e,  in 
which  state  this  metal  is  no  longer  hurtful  to  vegetation.^ 

When  these  salts  are  to  be  decomposed  and  removed  from  the  sub- 
soil, lime  must  be  aided  by  the  subsoil  plough  and  the  drain.  UnlesB 
an  outlet  beneath  be  provided  for  the  surface  vyater,  by  which  the 
rains  may  be  enabled  to  wash  away  slowly  the  noxious  substances 
from  the  subsoil,  even  the  addition  of  a  copious  dose  of  lime  will  only 
produce  a  temporary  improvement. 

2°.  Lime  decomposes  also  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  of  alumi- 
na, both  of  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the  soil,  and,  being  very  so- 
luble salts,  pre  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  in  such  quantity  as  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  growing  plants.  When  soils  which  contain  any  of 
the  three  saits  I  have  mentioned  have  once  been  limed  or  marled,  it 
is  in  vain  to  add  gypsum  in  the  hope  of  favoring  the  clover  crop,  since 
the  lime,  in  decomposing  the  sulphates,  has  already  formed  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  this  compound  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 

3°.  Among  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  soil,  we  have  already  seen 
that  there  often  exist  fragments  of  felspar  and  of  other  minerals  derived 
from  the  granitic  and  trap  rocks,  which  contain  potash  or  soda  in  the 
state  of  silicates.  These  silicates  we  know  to  be  slowly  decomposer 
by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  (Lee.  X.,  §  1,)  ana 
their  alkali  set  free  in  a  soluble  state.  This  decomposition  is  said  to 
be  prompted  by  the  presence  of  lime  (p.  361.) 

Again,  the  stalks  of  the  grasses  and  the  straw  of  the  corn-bearing 
plants  contain  much  silica  in  combination  with  potash  and  soda.  In 
farm-yard  manure,  therefore,  much  of  these  silicates  is  present,  and 
when  mixed  with  the  soil,  there  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  are  of  much  benefit  to  the  growing  crops.  On  these  silicates, 
in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture,  the  lime  acts  as  it  does 
upon  the  mineral  silicates.  It  aids  in  the  liberation  of  the  potash  a.nd 
soda,  and  thus  promotes  the  performance  of  those  important  functions 
which  these  alkalies  are  destined  to  exercise  in  reference  to  vegetable 
growth  (p.  328.) 

While  the  alkali  is  set  free  the  lime  itself  combines  with  the  silica, 
and  hence  one  source  of  the  silicate  of  hme  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you,  (p.  380,)  usually  exists  in  sensible  quantity  in  our 
cultivated  soils.  It  has  been  stated  by  Sprengel  (Lehre  vom  Dunger, 
p.  310,)  as  one  reason  why  the  addition  of  lime  must  be  repeated  so 
frequently  upon  some  soils  in  which  silica  abounds,  that  an  insoluble 
silicate  of  lime  is  found,  which  is  of  no  use  to  vegetation.  But  the 
silicates  of  lime  are  slowly  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  and  of  decaying  vegetation,  and  to  this  cause  in  a  pre- 
vious lecture  (Lee.  XII.,  \  4,)  I  have  ascribed  much  of  the  fertile 
character  of  the  trap  and  syenitic  soils,  and  of  their  beneficial  action 
when  laid  on  as  a  manure. 

4°.  Potash  and  soda  exist  to  some  extent  in  clay  soils  in  conftina- 
tion  with  their  alumina.  The  presence  of  lime  has  a  similar  influence 
m  setting  the  alkalies  free  from  this  slate  of  combination  also. 

5°.  Aluminahasthepropertyof  combining  readily  with  manyvege- 
iflble  acids,  and  -n  the  clay  soils  exercises  a  constant  influtnce,  similar 
in  kind  to  that  of  lime  and  other  alkaline  substances,  in  persuading  thfl 
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organic  matter  to  those  fonns  of  decay  in  which  acid' compounds  are 
more  abundantly  produced.  Hence,  clay  soils  almost  always  contain  a 
portion  of  alumma  in  combination  with  organic  matter.  This  organic 
matter  is  readily  given  up  to  lime,  and  by  the  more  energetic  action  of 
this  substance  is  sooner  made  available  to  the  wants  of  new  races  of 
plants.  ^ 

6°.  I  shall  bring  under  your  notice  only  one  other,  T)ut  a  highly  im- 
portant, decomposing  action,  which  lime  exercises  in  soils  that  abound 
in  vegetable  matter.  In  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  substances 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  capable  of  slowly  decomposing  common  salt, 
producing  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium.  It  exercises  also 
a  similar  decomposing  effect,  even  upon  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Berthollet,  (Dumas  Traite  de  Chemie,  ii.,  p.  3o4.)  incrus- 
tations of  carbou  -te  of  soda  (of  Trona  or  Natron,  which  is  a  sejiqui 
carbonate  of  soda,)  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  wherever 
carbonate  of  lime  and  common  salt  are  in  contact  with  each  other. 
If  we  consider  that  along  all  our  coasts  common  salt  may  be  said 
to  abound  in  the  soil,  being  yearly  sprinkled  over  it  by  the  salt  sea 
winds — that  generally,  along  the  same  coasts,  the  application  of 
sulphates  produces  little  sensible  effect  upon  the  crops,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  all  probability  they  abound  in  the  soil,  derived,  it  may  be,  from 
the  same  sea  spray — we  may  safely  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  decom- 
position now  explained  must  take  place  extensively  in  all  those  parts  of 
our  island  which  are  so  situated,  if  lime  in  any  of  its  forms  either  exists 
naturally  or  has  been  artificially  added  to  the  land.  The  same  must  be 
the  case  also  in  those  districts  where  salt  springs  occur,  and  generally 
over  the  new  red  sand-stone  formation,  in  which  sea  salt  more  especially 
occurs. 

And  if  we  further  consider  the  important  purposes  which  the  carbo- 
nate of  soda  thus  produced  may  serve  in  reference  to  vegetation — that 
it  may  dissolve  vegetable  matter  and  carry  it  into  the  roots — that  it  may 
form  soluble  silicates,  and  thus  supply  the  necessary  siliceous  matter  to 
the  stems  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants — and  that  rising,  as  it  naturally 
does,  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  there,  in  the  presence  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, provokes  to  the  formation  of  nitrates,  so  wholesome  to  vegetable 
life — we  may  regard  the  decomposing  action  of  lime  by  which  this  car- 
bonate is  produced  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  its  properties  to  the 
practical  farmer,  wherever  circumstances  are  favorable  for  its  exercise. 

§  33.  Action  of  lime  on  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  allude,  in  conclusion,  to  one  or  two  other 
useful  purposes  which  lime  is  said  to  serve  in  reference  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life.     Thus 

1°.  It  is  said  to  prove  fatal,  especially  in  the  caustic  state,  to  worms, 
to  slugs,*  and  to  many  insects  injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  to  destroy 
their  eggs  and  larvse.  In  Scotland  it  has  been  found  in  some  instances 
to  check  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate, it  is  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  land  snail  and  similar  crea- 

'  When  fhe  wheat  crop  is  attacked  by  shigs  above  grounti,  notliina  will  fin  so  much  eonf 
Bs  slaked  lime,  sown  over  the  crop  before  sunrise.— Hillyard,  Royal  Agriculturai  Jovma 
ii. ,  p.  302. 
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tures  which  bear  shells.  In  highly  limed  land  the  former  may  be  seen 
crowded  at  the  roots  of  the  hedges,  from  which  they  make  frequent  in- 
cursions upon  the  young  crops,  and  are,  I  believe,  especially  hurtful 
to  the  turnips. 

2°.  It  is  found  to  prevent  smut  in  wheat.  For  this  purpose  the 
seed  is  steeped  in  lime,  and  afterwards  dried  with  slaked  Ume,  or  lime 
water  is  poured  upan  the  hea  >  of  corn,  which  is  turned  over,  and  left 
for  24  hours  (Hillyard.) 

3".  It  is  also  said  to  prevei  :  the  rot  and  foot-rot  in  sheep  fed  upon 
pastures  on  which,  before  liming,  the  stock  was  liable  to  be  affected 
by  tliese  diseases  (Prideaux.) 

4°.  In  regard  to  its  action  upon  living  plants,  it  is  certain  that  it  ex- 
tirpates certain  of  the  coarser  grasses  from  sour  pastures  and  brings  up 
a  tenderer  herbage ;  but  practical  men  appear  to  differ  in  regard  to  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  roots  and  seeds  of  the  more  troublesome  weeds.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  addition  of  lime  to  a  compost,  or  to  the  soil,  will  kill 
the  roots  of  weeds  and  render  unproductive  such  noxious  seeds  as  may 
happen  to  be  present.  According  to  others  (p.  405,)  this  is  a  mistaken 
I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  lime  will  lead  to  their  destruction  and 
decay,  if  tltc  circumstances  are  favorable  or  if  proper  pains  be  taken 
to  effect  it.  But  air  and  moisture  are  necessary  to  insure  this,  as  they 
are  to  effect  the  rapid  decay  of  dead  organic  matter.  If  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  compost  be  duly  proportioned,  or  if  the  dose  of  lime 
added  to  tlie  land  be  sufficiently  large,  and  if  in  each  case  the  mix- 
ture be  frequently  turned,  the  final  destruction  of  roots  and  seeds  may 
in  general  be  safely  calculated  upon. 

§  34.   Use  of  silicate  of  lime. 

There  is  one  compound  of  lime  which,  though  occurring  occasionally 
in  all  soils,  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  land 
even  in  localities  where  it  most  abounds.  This  compound  is  the  silicate 
of  lime.  I  have  already  directed  your  attention  to  the  presence  of  this 
compound  in  the  trap  rocks  and  to  the  fertile  character  which  it  imparts 
to  the  soils  which  are  formed  by  the  natural  degradation  of  these  rocks. 

In  those  districts  where  the  smelting  of  iron  is  carried  on,  the  first 
slag  that  is  obtained  consists  in  great  part  of  silicate  of  lime.  This 
slag  accumulates  in  large  quantities,  and  is  employed  in  some  dis- 
tricts for  mending  the  roads.  It  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
practical  farmer — as  an  improver  of  his  fields — especially  where  caus- 
tic lime  is  distant  and  expensive,  or  where  boggy  and  peaty  soils  are 
met  with  in  which  vegetable  matter  abounds.  On  such  land  it  may 
be  laid  in  large  quantity.  It  will  decompose  slowly,  and  while  it  im- 
parts to  the  soil  solidity  and  firmness,  will  supply  both  lime  and  silica 
'0  the  growing  crops,  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  have  thiiB  drawn  yonratfenlinn  to  the  mopt  important  tnpirs  ronnertef)  witli  the  use  of 
limp,  so  efficacious  an  iiistrntnent  in  ttie  hands  of  the  sltilftil  and  improvinir  farmer  tor  ante- 
iinralinir  the  conditio  t  and  increasinir  the  pri^dnctivoness  nf  his  iand.  If  I  have  appeared 
(n  dwel'  Inns  upon  this  subject,  it  is  beeanse  of  the  value  which  I  l<now  to  be  attached  by 
practical  nier,  to  a  correct  expos'tion  of  the  virtues  of  lime  and  of  the  theory  by  which  its 
efT'cts  are  In  be  explained.  1  believe  that  in  the  theoretical  part  T  have  been  able  to  point 
oil'  to  yon  the  leadins  chemical  principles  upon  which  i's  influence  depends— if  any  thing 
is  still  dark,  it  is  because  (uir  knowledge  is  not  yet  complete.  A  few  years  more,  and  we 
may  hope  to  have  the  mists  which  hane  over  this,  as  over  many  other  branches  of  agriciil- 
tur^i '  chemistry,  in  a  great  meastire  cleared  away. 
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Of  organic  manures. — Vegetable  and  animal  manures. — Green  manuring ;  ploughing;  in  of 
apurry,  the  white  lupin,  the  vetch,  buck-wheiit,  rape,  rye,  borage. — Natural  green  manu- 
ring.—Improvement  of  the  soil  by  laying  down  to  grass  and  by  planting. — Use  of  sea- 
weed.— Dry  vegetable  manures  :  dry  straw,  chaflF,  rape-dust,  malt-dust,  saw-dost,  cotton 
seeds,  dry  leaves.— Decayed  vegetable  matter:  use  of  pear,  farmers'  bark,  and  composts 
of  vr-^erable  matier.— Charcoal  powder,  soot.— Relative  value,  theoretical,  and  practical 
of  different  vegetable  manures. 

By  organic  manures  are  understood  all  those  substances  either  of 
vegetable  or  of  animal  origin,  which  are  applied  to  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  fertility.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
these  two  classes  of  organic  substances  separately. 

The  parts  of  vegetables  may  be  applied  to  the  soil  in  three  dif- 
ferent forms — in  the  green,  in  the  dry,  and  in  the  more  or  less  natu- 
rally decayed,  fermented,  or  artificially  decomposed  state. 

§  1.   Of  green  inanuring,  or  the  application  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  green  state. 

By  green  manuring  is  meant  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  in 
their  living  state — or  of  green  vegetables  left  or  spread  upon  the 
land  for  the  purpose. 

1°.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  lecture  how  important  air  and 
water  are  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  Now  green  ve- 
getable substances  contain  within  themselves  much  water,  undergo 
decomposition  more  readily,  therefore,  than  such  as  have  been  dried, 
and  are  more  immediately  serviceable  when  mixed  with  the  soil. 

2°.  In  the  sap  of  plants  also  there  generally  exist  certain  compounds 
containing  nitrogen,  which  not  only  decompose  very  readily  themselves, 
but  have  the  property  of  persuading  or  inducing  the  elements  of  the 
other  organic  matters,  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  to  assume  new 
forms  or  to  enter  into  new  chemical  combinations.  Hence,  the  sap  of 
plants  almost  invariably  undergoes  more  or  less  rapid  decomposition 
even  when  preserved  from  the  contact  of  both  air  and  water.  When 
this  decomposition  has  once  commenced  in  the  sap  it  is  gradually  propa- 
gated to  the  woody  fibre  and  to  the  other  substances  of  which  the  mass 
of  the  stems  and  roots  of  plants  is  composed.  Hence,  recent  vege 
table  matter  will  undergo  a  comparatively  rapid  decomposition,  ever 
when  buried  to  some  depthbeneath  the  soil— and  the  elements  of  whicl 
it  consists  will  form  new  compounds  more  or  less  useful  to  living  plants, 
in  circumstances  where  dry  and  where  many  forms  even  of  partially 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  would  undergo  no  change  whatever. 

3°.  Further — when  green  vegetable  matter  is  allowed  to  decay  ii 
the  open  air,  it  is  gradually  resolved  more  or  less  completely  into  cat 
bonic  acid,  which  escapes  into  the  air  and  is  so  far  lost.  But  when 
buried  beneath  the  surface,  this  formation  of  carbonic  acid  proceeds 
less  rapidly,  and  other  compounds — preparatory  to  thafinal  resolution 
■nto  carbonic  acid  an  1  water— ire  produced  in  greater  quantity  and 
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linger  in  the  soil.  Thus  by  burying  vegetable  substances  in  his  land 
in  their  green  state,  the  practical  man  actually  saves  a  portion  of  the 
organic  food  of  plants,  which  would  otherwise  so  far  run  to  waste. 

4°.  Final.y :  Green  vegetable  substances,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
gradually  give  up  a  portion  of  the  saline  matter  they  contain  to  the 
showers  of  rain  that  fall.  This  more  or  less  escapes  and  is  lost.  But  if 
buried  beneath  the  soil  this  saline  matter  is  restored  to  the  land,  and 
where  the  green  matter  thus  buried  is  in  the  state  of  a  growing  crop, 
both  the  organic  and  inorganic  substances  it  contains  are  more  equally 
diffused  through  the  soil  than  they  could  be  by  any  other  known  process. 

On  one  or  other  of  these  principles  depend  nearly  all  the  special  ad- 
vantages which  are  known  to  follow  from  green  manuring  and  from  the 
employment  of  green  vegetable  matter  in  the  preparation  of  composts. 

§  2.  Important  practical  results  obtained  by  green  manuring. 

But  this  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  efScacy  o?  green 
manuring  depends,  does  not  fully  illustrate  the  important  practical  re- 
sults by  which,  in  many  locaUties,  it  is  uniformly  followed. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  results. 

1°.  The  ploughing  in  of  green  vegetables  on  the  spot  where  they 
have  grown  may  be  followed  as  a  method  of  manuring  and  enriching 
all  land,  where  other  manures  are  less  abundant.  Growing  plants 
bring  up  from  beneath,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  those  substances 
which  are  useful  to  vegetation — and  retain  them  in  their  leaves  and 
stems.  By  ploughing  in .  the  whole  plant  we  restore  to  the  surface 
what  had  previously  sunk  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  thus  make 
it  more  fertile  than  before  the  green  crop  was  sown. 

2°.  This  manuring  is  performed  with  the  least  loss  by  the  use  of 
vegetables  in  the  green  state.  By  allowing  them  to  decay  in  the  open 
air,  there  is,  as  above  stated,  a  loss  both  of  organic  and  of  inorganic 
matter — if  they  be  converted  into  fermented  (farm-yard)  manure,  there 
is  also  a  large  loss,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case,  if  they  are  employed  in  feeding  stock,  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
version into  manure.  In  no  other  form  can  the  same  crop  convey  to 
the  soil  an  equal  amount  of  enriching  matter  as  in  that  of  green 
leaves  and  stems.  Where  the  first  object,  therefore,  in  the  farmer's 
practice,  is  so  to  use  his  crops  as  to  enrich  his  land — he  will  soonest 
effect  it  by  ploughing  them  in  in  the  green  state. 

3°.  Another  important  result  is,  that  the  beneficial  action  is  almost 
immediate.  Green  vegetables  decompose  rapidly,  and  thus  the  first 
crop  which  follows  a  green  manuring  is  benefitted  and  increased  by 
11.  But  partly  for  this  reason  also  the  green  manuring — of  corn  crop- 
ped land — if  aided  by  no  other  manure,  must  generally  be  repeated 
every  second  year. 

4°.  It  is  said  that  grain  crops  which  succeed  a  green  manuring  are 
never  laid — and  that  the  produce  in  grain  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  straw,  than  when  manured  with  fermented  dung. 

5°.  But  it  is  deserving  of  separate  consideration,  that  green  manu- 
ring is  especially  adapted  for  improving  and  enriching  soils  which  are 
poor  in  vegetable  matter.  The  principles  on  which  living  plants  draw 
a  par^ — ^sometimes  a  lari  »  part — of  their  sustenance  IrDm  the  air. 
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have  already  been  discussed  and  I  may  presume  that  you  sufficiently 
understand  the  principles  and  admit  the  fact.  Living  plants,  then, 
contain  in  their  substamce  not  only  all  they  have  dravrn  up  from  the 
soil,  but  also  a  great  part  of  what  they  have  drawn  from  the  aii. 
Plough  in  these  Uv'ng  plants,  and  you  necessarily  add  to  the  'soil 
more  than  was  takea  from  it — in  other  words,  you  make  it  richer  in 
organic  matter.  Repeai.  the  process  with  a  second  crop  and  it  be- 
comes richer  still — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  limit  beyond 
which  the  process  could  no  further  be  carried. 

Is  there  any  soil  then,  in  the  ordinary  climates  of  Europe,  which  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  this  improving  process  1  Those  only  are  so  on  which 
plants  refuse  to  grow  at  all,  or  on  which  they  grow  so  languidly  as  to 
extract  from  the  air  no  more  than  is  restored  to  it  again  by  the  natu- 
ral decay  of  the  organic  matter  w  uch  the  soils  already  contain. 

But  for  those  plants  which  grow  n&turally  upon  the  soil,  agricultural 
skill  may  substitute  others,  which  will  increase  more  rapidly,  and  pro- 
duce a  larger  quantity  of  green  leaves  and  stems  for  the  purpose  of  being 
buried  in  the  soil.  Hence,  the  selection  of  particular- crops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  manuring — those  being  obviously  the  fittest  which  in  the 
given  soil  and  chmate  grow  most  rapidly,  or  which  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  vegetable  inatter  in  the  shortest  time  andatthe  smallest  cost. 

§  3.   Of  the  plants  which  in  different  soils  and  climates  are  employed 
for  green  manuring. 

On  this  prmcrple  is  founded  the  selection  o{ different  plants  in  different 
soils  and  climates  for  the  purpose  of  green  manuring.  That  which 
in  Italy  will  yield  the  largest  produce  of  leaves  and  stems,  at  the  least 
cost,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  may  not  do  so  in  the  North  of  England  or 
of  Germany — and  that  which  will  enrich  a  poor  clay  or  an  exhausted 
loam  tnay  refuse  even  to  grow,  in  a  healthy  manner,  upon  a  drifting  sstad. 

1°.  Spurry  (Spergula  Arvensis.) — It  is  to  poor  dry  sandy  soils  that 
green  manuring  has  been  found  most  signally  beneficial,  and  for  such 
soils  no  plant  has  been  more  lauded  than  spurry.  It  may  either  be 
sown  in  autumn  on  the  corn  stubble  or  after  early  potatoes,  and 
ploughed  in  in  spring  preparatory  to  the  annual  crop,  or  it  may  be 
used  to  replace  the  naked  fallow,  which  is  often  hurtful  to  lands  of  so 
light  a  character.  In  the  latter  case,  the  first  sowing  may  take  place 
irT March,  the  second  in  May,  and  the  third  in  July— each  crop  being 
ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  new  seed 
then'sown  and  harrowed.  When  the  third  crop  is  ploughed  in,  the 
land  is  ready  for  a  crop  of  winter  corn. 

Von  Voght  (Vortheile  der  grunen  Bediingung)  states  that  by  such 
treatment  the  worst  shifting  sands  may  be  made  to  yield  remunerative 
crops  of  rye— that  the  most  worthless  sands  are  more  improved  by  it 
than  those  of  a  better  natural  quality— that  the  green  manuring  every 
other  year  not  only  nourishes  sufficiently  the  alternate  crops  of  rye, 
but  gradually  enriches  the  soil — and  that  it  increases  the  effect  of  any 
other  manure  that  may  subsequently  be  put  on.  He  adds,  also,  that 
gpurry  produces  often  as  much  improvement  if  eaten  off  by  cattle  as 
if  ploughed  in,  and  that  when  fed  upon  this  plant,  either  green  or  in 
the  stite  if  hay,  cows  not  only  give  more  milk,  but  of  a  richer  quality. 
18* 
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2°.  White  Tjupins. — In  Italy,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  white 
lupin  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  green  manure.  In  Germany,  also, 
it  has  been  founi'  'o  be  one  of  those  plants  by  which  unfruitful  sandy 
soils  may  be  mos  speedily  brought  into  a  productive  state.  The  supe- 
riority of  this  plant  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil  depends  upon 
its  deep  roots,  which  descend  more  than  two  feet  beneath  the' surface 
— upon  its  being  little  injured  by  drought,  and  little  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  insects — on  its  rapid  growth — and  upon  its  large  produce 
in  leaves  and  stems.  Even  in  the  North  of  Germany  it  is  said  to 
yield,  in  three  and  a  half  to  four  months,  10  to  12  tons  of  green  herb- 
age. It  grows  in  all  soils  except  such  as  are  marly  and  calcareous, 
is  especially  partial  to  such  as  have  a  fofruginous  subsoil,  and  besides 
enriching,  also  opens  stiff  clays  by  its  strong  stems  and  roots. 

3^.  7'Ae  Vetck  is  inferior  in  many  of  its  qualities  to  the  white  lu- 
pin— yet  in  Southern  Germany  it  is  often  sown  on  the  stubble,  and 
ploughed  in  afler  it  has  been  touched  witli  the  frost,  and  has  begun 
to  decay.  In  England  also  the  winter  tare  ploughed  in  early  in  spring 
has  been  found  highly  advantageous  (British  Husbandry,  I.,  p.  407.)  It 
is  a  more  precarious,  however,  and  a  more  expensive  crop  than  either 
of  the  former,  and  requires  a  better  soil  for  its  successful  growth. 

4°.  Buck-  Wheat  is  also  too  uncertain  a  crop,  and  the  high  price  of 
its  seed  renders  it  inferior  in  value  to  spurry  on  sandy  soils.  It  is  su- 
perior to  this  latter  plant,  however,  on  poor  heaths.  In  Southern 
G(;rraany  it  is  sown  on  the  stubble,  and  ploughed  in  when  it  is  18  or 
20  inches  high. 

5°.  Rape  can  only  be  sown  upon  a  soil  which  is  already  in  some 
measure  ricli,  but  it  has  the  advantage' of  continuing  to  grow  very  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  of  beginning  again  very' early  in  spring.  It  sends 
down  deep  roots  also,  and  loosens  clayey  soils  by  its  thick  stems.  In 
the  light  soils  of  Alsace  it  is  sown  after  early  peas  and  potatoes,  and 
manures  the  land  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  or  rye. 

5°.  Rye  is  pronounced  by  Von  Voght  to  be  the  best  of  all  green 
manures  for  sandy  soils,  but  it  is  also  the  most  expensive.  It  is  a 
very  sure  crop  and  begins  to  grow  very  early  in  the  spring,  but  it  is 
not  deep  rooted.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  Northern  Italy 
and  in  Germany. 

6°.  Turnips  have  been  sown  in  Sussex  with  good  effect  as  a  stub- 
ble crop  for  ploughing  in  in  spring,  and  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere  the 
portions  of  the  turnip  bulbs  which  are  left  when  they  are  eaten  off 
by  sheep  contribute,  when  ploughed  in,  to  e.nrich  the  land  for  the 
barley  that  is  to  follow.  Turn'ip  tops  are  in  ,-nany  places  ploughed 
in  with  much  benefit  to  the  land.*  Potatoe  tops  also  might  be  dug 
or  ploughed  in  with  equal  advantage. 

7'.  Dorase  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  Germany,  and  es- 
pecially by  Lampadius.  It  is  stated  by  this  experimenter  that  borage 
draws  from  the  air  ten  times  as  much  of  the  elements  of  its  organic 
matter  as  it  does  from  the  soil,  and  that  therefore  it  is  admirably  fititfl 
for  enriching  the  land  on  which  it  grows. 

8".  Red  Clover  is  often  ploughed  in  as  a  manure.     On  the  Rhine  it 

•  "  1  find  nn  lietter  way  of  mannnnjr  for  wheat  aflRr  tnrnipa  than  jilonghine  in  Ihe  tops 
tv!lil£  eritl  ^erecn,  ts  hoon  as  the  turnips  arc  taken  off  the  lanti.''^J7r.  Oan^bell^of  Craigie 
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IS  sown  for  this  purpose,  being  ploughec  jn  before  it  begins  to  flower. 
In  French  Flanders  tw.o  crops  of  clover  are  cut;  and  the  third  ploughed 
in,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  the  clover 
which  alternates  with  the  wheat  crop  is  ploughed  in  as  the  only  ma- 
nure (Barclay's  "Agricultural  Tour  in  the  United„States.")  White 
Clover' is  not  so  valuable  for  this  purpose,  for  neither  is  it  so  deep 
rooted  nor  does  it  yield  so  large  a  i;rop  of  stems  and  leaves. 

9°.  Old  Grass. — Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  green  manur- 
mg  practised  in  this  country  is  that  of  ploughing  up  grass  lands  of 
various  ages.  The  green  matter  of  the  sods  serves  to  manure  the 
after-crop,  and  renders  the  soil  capable  of  yielding  a  richer  return  at 
a  smaller  expense  of  manure  artificially  added. 

In  regard  to  all  these  forms  of  green  manuring  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  enrich  the  soil  generally,  and  are  therefore  well  fitted  to 
prepare  it  for  after-crops  of  corn  ;  they  will  not  fit  it,  however,  for  a 
special  crop,  such  as  turnips,  which  requires  to  be  unnaturally  forced 
or  pushed  forward  at  a  particular  period  of  its  growth. 

§i.  Will  greenmanuringalqne prevent  land  frombecomingexhaustedi 

If  by  green  manuring  is  meant  the  growing  of  vegetable  matter  upon 
one  field,  and  ploughing  it  in  green  into  another,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that,  when  judiciously  practised,  land  may  by 
this  single  process  be  secured  for  an  indefinite  period  against  ex- 
haustion. But  if  we  plough  in  only  what  the  land  itself  produces, 
and  carry  off  occasional  crops  of  corn,  the  time,  will  ultimately  come 
when  any  soil  thus  treated  will  cease  to  yield  remunerating  crops.  A 
brief  consideration  of  the  subject  will  satisfy  you  of  this. 

Suppose  a  loose  sand  to  be  improved  by  repeatedly  sowing  and 
ploughing  in  crops  of  spurry  or  white  lupins,  the  green  leaves  and  stems 
fix  the  floating  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  enrich  the  soil  with  or- 
ganic matter,  while  the  roots,  more  or  less  deep,  bring  up  saline  matters 
to  the  surface,  and  thus  supply  to  the  plant  what  is  no  less  necessary  to 
its  healthy  growth.  But  the  rains  yearly  wash  away  from  the  surface, 
and  the  corn  crops  remove,  a  portion  of  this  saline  matter.  This  portion 
the  crops  grown  for  the  purpose  of  green  manuring  yearly  renew  by 
fresh  supplies  from  beneath.  But  no  subsoil  contains  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  those  saline  substances  which  plants  require.  Hence,  though  by 
skilful  green  manuring  waste  land  may  be  brought  to  a  remunerative 
state  of  fertili  ty,  it  will  finally  relapse  again  into  a  state  of  nature,  if  no 
other  methods  are  subsequently  ^.dopted  for  maintaining  its  productive- 
ness. The  process  may  be  a  slow  oi  s,  and  practical  men  may  be  un- 
willing to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  result  which  does  not  exhibit  it- 
self within  the  currency  of  a  single  lease  or  during  a  single  life-time— 
yet  few  things  are  more  certain  than  that  ing-eneral  the  soil  must  sooner 
or  later  receive  supplies  of  saline  manure  in  one  form  or  another,  or 
else  must  ultimately  become  unproductive.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  proof  of  this  fact  that,  in  all  densely  peopled  countries  in  which 
agriculture  has  been  skilfully  prosecuted,  the  manufacturing  of  such 
manures  has  become  an  important  branch  of  business,  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  h;Tn  Is.  and  affording  an  investment  to  much  capital. 

The  foUcwinjj  'able  i.r.  addit  .'n  to  other  particulars,  exhibits  the 
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relative  proportions  of  dry  organic  and  saline  matter,  capable  of  b» 
ing  added  to  the  surface  soil  by  a  few  of  those  plants  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  remanuring : — 


Kind  of  Plant. 


Average 

produce 

per  imp. 

acre. 


Spurry 

|W  hite  Lupin. 


jVetch 

I'Buck- wheat. 
iRape 


lOOU  lbs.  contain 
in  the  green  stale 
Organic  Saline 
Matter.  Matter. 


■  lbs  lbs. 

6,500      199 

25,000      188 


11,000 
8,000 
16,000 


233 
170 
314 


Depth  of|<|;;''f 
aoo'^-      year 


lbs. 
21 
12 

17 
10 
16 


inches. 

12  to  152  or  3 
24  to  26  I  or  IJ 


15  to  20 
12  to  15 

1 


2 

2 
1  or  11 


Soil  for  which  they  are 
fitted. 


Dry,  loose,  sandy. 
Any  except    marly  or 

calcareous. 
Strong  soil. 
Dry,  sandy,  or  moorish. 
Rich  soil. 


§  5.  O/"  the  practice  of  green  -manuring. 

In  the  practical  adoption  of  green  manuring  it  is  of  importance  to 
bear  in  mind — 

1°.  That  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  must  be  sown  to  keep  the 
ground  well  covered,  one  of  the  attendant  advantages  of  stubble 
crops  being  that  they  keep  the  land  clean  and  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  weeds. 

2°.  That  the  plants  ought  to  be  mown  or  harrowed,  and  at  once 
ploughed  in  before  they  come  into  full  flower.  The  flower-leaves 
give  off  nitrogen  into  the  air,  and  as  this  element  is  supposed  especi- 
ally to  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  as  much 
of  it  in  the  plant  and  soil  as  possible.  Another  reason  is  that,  if  al- 
lowed to  ripen,  some  of  the  seed  may  be  she'd  and  afterwards  infest 
the  land  with  weeds.  • 

3°.  That  they  should  be  ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches 
only,  that  they  may  be  covered  sufficiently  to  prevent  waste,  and  yetbc 
within  reach  of  the  air.  and  of  the  early  roots  of  the  succeeding  crop. 

§  6.  Of  natural  manuring  with  recent  vegetable  matter. 

Besides  the  method  of  ploughing  in,  which  may  be  distinguished  aa 
artificial  green  manuring, — there  is  another  mode  in  which  recent  ve- 
getable matter  is  employed  in  nature  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
soil.  The  natural  grasses  grow  and  die  upon  a  meadow  or  pasture  field, 
and  though  that  which  is  above  the  surface  may  be  mowed  for  hay,  or 
cropped  by  cattle,  yet  the  roots  remain  and  gradually  a-dd  to  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  beneath.  The  same  is  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  all  the  artificial  corn,  grass,  and  leguminous  crops  we  grow. 
They  all  leave  their  roots  in  the  soil,  and  if  ihe  quantity  of  organic  mat- 
ter which  these  roots  contain  be  greater  than  that  '.vhich  the  crop  we  car- 
ry off  has  derived  from  the  soil,  then,  instead  of  exhausting,  the  growth 
of  this  crop  will  actually  enrich  the  soil  in  so  far  as  the  presence  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  concerned.  No  crops,  perhaps,  the  whole  produce  of 
which  is  carried  off  the  field,  leave  a  sufficient  mass  of  roots  behind  them 
to  effect  this  end,  but  many  plants,  when  in  whole  or  in  part  eaten  upon 
tlie  field,  leave  enough  in  the  soil  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  land — while  in  all  cases  those  are  considered  as  the  least  exhaue'- 
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ing,  to  which  are  natura  .ly  attached  the  largest  weight  of  roots.  Hence. 
the  main  reason  why  poor  lands  are  so  much  benefitted  by  being  laid 
down  to  grass,  and  why  an  intermediate  crop  of  clover  is  often  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  after-crop  of  corn  as  if  the  land  had  lain  in  naked  fallow.  (I! 
the  third  crop  be  ploughed  in,  the  land  is  actually  e.nnched.-Schtuertz.) 
Ah  interesting  series  ol  experiments  on  the  relative  weights  of  the 
roots  and  of  the  green  leaves  and  stems  of  varibus  grasses,  made  by 
Hlubek,  (Ernahrung  der  Pflanzen,  p.  466,)  throws  considerable  light 
upon  their  relative  efficacy  in  enriching  the  soil  by  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter they  diffuse  through  it  in  the  form  of  roots.  The  grasses  were 
grown  in  beds  of  equal  size  (180  square  feet)  in  the  agricultural  gar 
den  at  Laybach,  and  mown  on  the  fourth  year  after  sowing,  just  as 
they  were  coming  into  flower.  The  roots  were  then  carefully  talcen 
up,  washed,  and  dried.     The  results  were  as  follows : 

Weight  of 
Produce  in     Produce  in  Roots,  dry  Roots 

Kind  of  Grass.  . • ,      , ■ ,     to  100  IDs. 

Grass,  nay  Freeh.  Dry.  of  Hay. 
1.  FestaaaEUlior—TallFesaie-grass..  124 lbs.  36 lbs.  56 lbs.  23  lbs.  61  lbs. 
3.  Festuca  Ovina — S/teep's  Fescue-grass.    90        30        .—         80       266 

3.  Phleum  Piatense—Timolky-grass.  ..90        25        56       '  17         60 

4.  Dactylis  Glomerata — Hough  Cock's- 

foat 202        67       —         22i       33 

5.  Lolium    Peretine — Perennial    Rye- 

grass      50        17        —         50       300 

6.  fSopecums.Pratensia- Meadow  Fox- 

tail   106        35        —         24         70 

7.  Triticum   Repens — Creeping   Conch 

or  Quu&en-grass 120        60        —         70        116 

8.  Poa  Annua — Annval  Meadow  grass.    —        —        —         —        111 

9.  Bromus    Mollis   and   Racemosus — 

Soft  and  snwoth  Brome-grass...... .     —         —        —         —        105 

10.  Anthoxanthum    Odoratuin — Sweet- 

scented  Vernal- grass —  -        —         —  93 

A  mixture  of  white  clover,  of  ribwort,  of  hoary  plantain,  and  of 
couch-grass,  in  an  old  pasture  field,  gave  400  lbs.  of  dry  roots  to  100 
lbs.  of  hay — and  in  a  clover  field,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the 
fresh  roots  were  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  weight  of  green  clo- 
ver obtained  at  three  cuttings — one  in  the  first,  and  two  in  the  second 
year — while  in  the  dry  state  there  were  56  lbs.  of  dry  roots  to  every 
100  lbs.  of  clover  hay  which  had  been  carried  off. 

The  fourth  column  of  the  above  table  shows  how  large  a  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  some  of  the  grasses  impart  to  the  soil,  and  yet  how  un- 
like the  different  grasses  are  in  this  respect.  The  sheep's-fescue  and 
the  perennial  rye-grass — besides  the  dead  roots,  which  detach  them- 
selves from  time  to  time — leave,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  a  weight 
o^  living  roots  in  the  soil  which  is  equal  to  three  times  the  produce  of 
that  year  in  hay.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  all  the  above  grasses  as  an 
average  of  what  we  may  fairly  expect  in  a  grass  field — then  the  amount 
of  living  roots  left  in  tlie  soil  when  afour-year-old  grass  field  is  plough- 
ed up,  will  be  equal  to  one-sixth  more  than  the  weight  of  thai  year's  crop. 

In  an  old  pasture  or  meadow  fie  d  again,  when  ploughed  up,  iht 
living  roots  left  are  epual  to  four  times  the  weight  of  that  year's  hay 
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lime  expended,  than  a  rest  of  two  or  three  years  in  grass,  if  annually 
mowed. 

Or  if,  instead  of  being  mown,  the  produce  in  each  case  he  eaten  off 
by  stock,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  That  which  hes  longest  will  be 
the  richest  when  broken  up.  but  not  in  an  equijl  proportion  to  the  time 
■t  has  lain.  The  produce  of  green  parts,  as  well  as  of  roots,  in  the  ar- 
lificial  grasses,  is  generally  greatest  during  the  first  year  after  they  are 
sown,  and  tlierefore  the  manuring  derived  from  the  droppings  of  the 
stock,  as  well  as  from  the  roots,  will  be  greatest  in  proportion  during  the 
first  year.  That  farming,  therefore,  is  most  economical— where  the 
land  will  admit  of  it — Which  permits  tlie  clover  or  grass  seeds  to  occupy 
the  land  for  one  year  only. 

But  if,  after  the  first  year's  hay  is  removed,  the  land  be  pastured  for 
two  or  three  years  more,  it  is  possible  that  each  succeeding  year  may 
enrich  the  surface  soil  as  much  a*  the  roots  and  stubble  of  the  first 
year's  hay  had  done ;  so  that  if  it  lay  three  years  it  might  obtain 
three  times  the  amount  of  improvement.  This  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  whole  produce  of  the  field  remains  upon  it,  ex- 
cept what  is  carried  off  by  the  slock  when  removed — but  very  much, 
it  is  obvious,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  upon  the 
selectiftn  of  the  seeds  being  such  as  to  secure  a  tolerable  produce  of 
green  food  during  the  second  and  third  years. 

2°  Permanent  pasture  or  meadow. — But  when  land  is  laid  down 
to  permanent  grass  it  undergoes  a  series  of  further  dianges,  which 
have  frequently  arrested  attention,  and  which,  though  not  difficult  to 
be  understood,  have  often  appeared  mysterious  and  perplexing  to 
practical  men.     Let  us  consider  these  changes. 

a.  When  grass  seeds  are  sown  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  per- 
manent sward,  a  rich  crop  of  grass  is  obtained  during  the  first,  and 
perhaps  also  the  second  year,  but  the  produce  after  three  or  four 
years  lessens,  and  the  valuo  of  the  pasture  diminishes.  The  plants 
generally  die  and  leave  blank  spaces,  and  these  again  are  slowly 
filled  up  by  the  sprouting  of  seeds  of  other  species,  which  have  either 
lain  long  buried  in  the  soil  or  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  winds. 

This  first  change,  which  is  almost  universally  observed  in  fields  of 
artificial  grass,  arises  in  part  from  the  change  which  the  soil  itself  has 
undergone  during  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  grass 
seeds  were  sown,  and  in  part  from  the  species  of  grass  selected  not 
being  such  as  the  soil,  at  any  time,  could  permanently  sustain. 

b.  When  this  deterioration,  arising  from  the  dying  out  of  the  sown 
grasses,  has  reached  its  utmost  point,  the  sward  begins  gradually  to 
improve,  natural  grasses  suited  to  the  soil  spring  up  in  the  blank  places, 
and  from  year  to  year  the  produce  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and 
the  land  yields  a  more  valuable  pasture.  Practical  men  often  say 
that  to  this  improvement  there  are  no  bounds,  and  that  the  older  th" 
pasture  the  more  valiable  it  becomes. 

But  this  is  true  only  w.ihin  certain  limits.  It  may  prove  true  for 
the  erftire  currency  of  a  lease,  or  even  for  the  lifetime  of  a  single  ob- 
server, but  it  is  noi.  generally  true.  Even  if  pastured  by  stock  only  and 
never  mown,  the  improvement  wiH  at  length  reach  its  limil  or  highest 
point,  and  fron;  this  tin*  e  the  value  Di'the  sward  will  begin  to  diminish 
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c.  This,  again  is  owing  to  a  new  change  which  has  come  over  the 
soil.  It  has  become,  in  some  degree,  exhausted  of  those  substances 
which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  more  valuable  grasses — 
less  nutritive  species,  therefore,  and  such  as  are  less  willingly  eaten 
by  cattle,  take  their  place. 

.  Such  is  the  almost  universal  process  of  change  which  old  grass  fields 
undergo,  whether  they  be  regularly  mown  or  constantly  pastured  only 
— provided  they  are  left  entirely  to  themselves.  If  mown  theybpgin 
to  fail  the  sooner,  but  even  when  pastured  they  can  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  full  productiveness  only  by  repeated  top-dressings,  especially  of  sa- 
line manure — that  is,  by  adding  to  the  soil  those  substances  which  are 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  valuable  grasses,  and  of  which  it  suf 
fers  a  yearly  and  unavoidable  loss.  Hence  the  rich  grass  .lands  of 
.  our  fathers  are  found  now  in  too  many  cases  to  yield  a  herbage  of 
little  value.  Hence,  also,  in  nearly  all  countries,  one  of  the  first  steps 
of  an  improving  agriculture  is  to  plo  igh  out  the  old  and  failing  pas- 
tures, and  either  to  convert  them  permanently  into  arable  fields,  or  after 
a  few  years'  cropping  and  manuring,  again  to  lay  them  down  to  grass. 

But  when  thus  ploughed  out.  the  surface  soil  upon  old  grass  land  is 
found  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  alteration.  When  sown  with 
grass  seeds,  it  may  have  been  a  stiff,  more  or  less  grey,  blue,  or  yellow 
clay — when  ploughed  out  it  is  a  rich,  brown,  generally  light  and  fria- 
ble vegetable  mould.  Or  when  laid  down  it  may  have  been  a  pale- 
colored,  red,  or  yellow  sand  or  loam.  In  this  case  the  surface  soil 
is  still,  when  turned  up,  of  a  rich  brown  colour — it  is  lighter  only  and 
more  sandy  than  in  the  former  case',  and  rests  upon  a  subsoil  of  sand 
or  loam  instead  of  one  of  clay.  It  is  from  the  production  of  this  change 
that  the  improvement  caused  by  laying  down  to  grass  principally  re- 
sults.    In  what  does  this  change  consist  1  and  how  is  it  effected  ? 

If  the  surface  soil  upon  stiff  clay  lapds,  which  have  lain  long  in  grass, 
be  chemically  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  he  not  only  much  richer 
in  organic  matter,  but  often  also  poorer  in  alumina  than  the  soil  which 
formed  the  surface  when  the  grass  seeds  were  first  sown  upon  it. 
The  brown  mould  which  forms  on  lighter  lands  will  exhibit  similar 
differences  when  compared  with  the  soil  on  which  it  rests  ;  but  the 
proportion  of  alumina  in  the  latter  being  originally  small,  the  diffe- 
rence in  respect  to  this  constituent  will  not  be  so  perceptible. 

The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  surface  soil  is  in  all  cases  to  make 
it  more  rich  in  those  substances  which  cultivated  plants  require,  and 
therefore  more  fertile  in  corn.  But  strong  clay  lands  derive  the  fur- 
ther important  benefit  of  being  rendered  more  loose  and  friable,  and 
thus  more  easily  and  more  economically  cultivated. 

The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about  is  as  ftilows : — 

1°.  The  roots,  in  penetrating,  open  and  loosen  the  subjacent  stiff  clay. 
Diffusing  themselves  every  where,  they  gradually  raise,  by  increasing 
the  hulk  of,  the  surface  soil.  The  latter  is  thus  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  decayed  roots,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  necessa- 
rily more  1  oose  and  friable  than  the  original  or  subjacentunmixed  clay. 

'2'.  But  this  admixture  of  roots  effects  the  chemical  composition  as 
well  as  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  soil.  The  roots  and  stems  of 
the  grasses  con  ;ain  much  inorganic — earthy  ^ind  saline — matter  (Lee. 
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IX,,  §  1).  which  is  gathered  from  beneath,  wherever  the  roots  pene^ 
trate,  and  is  by  them  sent  upwards  to  the  surface.  A  ton  of  hay  con- 
tains about  170  lbs.  of  this  inorganic  matter  (Lee.  X.,  §  3).  Suppose 
tlie  roots  to  contain  as  much,  and  that  the  total  annual  produce  of 
grass  and  roots  together  amounts  to  four  tons,  then  about  680  lbs.  of 
saline  and  earthy  matters  are  every  year  worked  up  by  the  living 
plants,  and  in  a  great  measure  permanently  mixed  with  the  surfare 
soil.  Some  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  carried  off  by  the  cattle  that  feed, 
and  by  .he  rains  that  fall,  upon  the  land — some  remains  in  the  deepei 
roots,  and  some  is  again,  year  alter  j'ear,  employed  in  feeding  the 
new  growth  of  grass — still  a  sufficient  quantity  is  every  season 
brought  up  from  beneath,  gradually  to  enrich  the  surface  with  valua- 
ble inorganic  matter  at  the  expense  of  the  soil  below. 

3°.  Nor  are  mechanical  agencies  wanting  to  increase  this  natural 
difference  between  the  siirface  and  the  uniier  soils.  The  loos'ening 
and  opening  of  the  clay  lands  by  the  roots  of  the  grasses  allow  the 
rains  more  easy  access.  The  rains  gradually  wash  out  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  clay  tjhat  are  mixed  with  the  roots,  and  carry  them  down- 
wards, as  they  sink  towards  the  subsoil.  Hence  the  brown  mould,  as 
it  forms,  is  slowly  robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  alumina,  and  is  rendered 
more  open,  while  the  under  soil  becomes  even  stiffer  than  before. 
This  sinking  of  the  alumina  is  in  a  great  measure  arrested  when  the 
soil  becomes  covered  with  so  thick  a  sward  of  grass  as  to  break  the 
force  of  the  rain-drops  or  of  the  streams  of  water  by  which  the  land 
is  periodically  visited.  Hence  the  soil  of  some  rich  pastures  contains 
as  much  as  10  or  12,  of  others  as  little  as  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

4°.  The  winds  also  here  lend  their  aid.  From  the  naked  arable 
lands,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  every  blast  of  wind  carries  off  a  portion' 
of  the  dust.  This  it  suffers  to  fall  again  as  it  sweeps  along  the  surface 
of  the  grass' fields — the  thick  sward  arresting  the  particles  and  sifting 
the  air  as  it  passes  through  them.  Everywhere,  even  to  remote  dis- 
tricts, and  to  great  elevations,  the  winds  bear  a  constant  small  burden 
of  earthy  matter;*  but  there  are  few  practical  agriculturists  who,  du- 
ring our  high  winds,  have  not  occasionally  seen  the  soil  carried  off  in 
large  quantities  from  their  naked  fields.  Upon  the  neighbouring  grass 
lands  this  soil  falls  as  a  natural  top-dressmg,  by  which  the  texture  of 
the  surface  is  gradually  changed  and  its  chemical  constitution  altered. 

5°.  Another  important  agency  also  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  grass 
Innds  insects,  and  especially  earth-worms,  abound.  These  almost 
nightly  ascend  to  the  surface,  and  throw  out  portions  of  finely-divided 
earthy  matter.  On  a  close  shaven  lawn  the  quantity  thus  spread  over 
the  surface  in  a  single  night  often  appears  surprising.  In  the  lapse  of 
years  the  accumulation  of  the  soil  from  this  cause  must,  on  old  pasture 
fields,- be  very  great.  It  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of  practical 
tnen,t  and  so  striking  has  it  appeared  to  some,  that  they  have  been  in- 

'  Ir.  lias  been  observed  that  on  spots  purposely  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  rain  on  every 
aide,  th'*  quantity  of  dust  that  is  collected,  when /jreaseddoMW,  !<!  iti  3  years  equalto  one  line, 
or  in  36  years  to  one  inch  in  thickness. — Sprengel,"  Lehre  vomDunger^  p.  443, 

t  The  permanence  cf  a  fine  carpptmff  of  rich  swpet  grass  upon  a  portion  of  his  farm  is 
ascribfd  (by  Mr  Purrt  e)  to  "  the  spewings  of  worms,  apparpntly  imm-nsfly  numerous, 
which  incessantly  act  is  a  nch  top  dressing."— Pr/ze  Essays  of  the  Highland  Society^  L 
p,  191. 
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clmed  to  attnbute  to  the  slow  but  constant  labour  of  these  insectB,  .ho 
entire  formation  of  the  fertile  surface  soils  over  large  tracts  of  country. 
('■Geological  Transactions.") 

.  I  have  directed  your  attention  to  these  causes  chiefly  in  explana- 
tion of  the  changes  which  by  long  lying  in  grass  the  surface  of  our 
Btiff  clay  lands  is  found  to  undergo.  But  they  apply  equally  to  other 
soils  also — the  only  difierence  being  that,  in  the  case  of  such  as  are 
already  light  and  open,  the  change  of  texture  is  not  so  great,  and 
therefore  does  not  so  generally  arrest  the  attention. 

Upon  this  sul  -ect  I  may  trouble  you  further  with  two  practical  re- 
marks : 

1°.  That  the  richest  old  grass  lands — those  which  have  remained 
longest  in  a  fertile  condition — are  generally  upon  our  strongest  clay 
soils  (the  Oxford  and  Lias  clays,  Lee.  XL,  5  8).  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  such  soils  naturally  contain,  and  by  their  comparative 
impermeability  re-tain,  a  larger  store  of  those  morganic  substances  on 
which  the  valuable  grasses  live.  When  the  surface  soil  becomes  de- 
ficient in  any  of  these,  the  roots  descend  further  into  the  subsoil  and 
bring  up  a  fresh  supply.  But  these  grass  lands  are  not  on  this  account 
exempt  from  the  law  above  explained,  in  obedience  to  which  all  pas- 
tured lands,  when  left  to  nature,  must  ultimately  become  exhausted. 
They  must  eventually  become  poorer ;  but  in  their  case  the  deterio- 
ration will  be  slower  and  more  distant,  and  by  judicious  top-dressings 
may  be  still  longer  protracted. 

2°.  The  natural  changes  which  the  surface  soil  undergoes,  and  es- 
pecially upon  clay  lands  when  laid  down  to  grass,  explain  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  procure,  by  means  of  artifical  grasses,  a  sward  equal  to  that 
which  grows  naturally  upon  old  pasture  lands.  As  the  soil  changes 
upon  our  artificial  pastures,  it  becomes  better  fitted  to  nourish  other  spe- 
cies of  grass  than  those  which  we  have  sown.  These  naturally  spri'ng 
up,  therefore,  and  cover  the  soil.  But  these  intruders  are  themselves 
not  destined  to  be  permanent  possessors  of  the  land.  The-soil  under- 
goes a  further  change,  and  new  species  again  appear  upon  it.  We  can- 
not tell  how  often  different  kinds  of  grass  thus  succeed  each  other  upon 
the  soil,  but  we  know  that  the  final  rich  sward  which  covers  a  grass  field 
when  it  has  reached  its  most  valuable  condition,  is  the  result  of  a  long 
serifs  of  natural  changes  which  time  only  can  bring  about. 

The  soil  of  an  old  pasture  field,  which  has  been  ploughed  up,  is  made 
to  undergo  an  important  change  both  in  'exture  and  in  chemical  con- 
stitution, before  it  is  again  laid  down  to  grass.  The  same  grasses, 
therefore,  which  previously  covered  it  will  no  longer  flourish,  even 
when  they  are  sown.  Hence  the  unwillingness  felt  by  practical  men 
to  plough  up  their  old  pastures — but  hence,  also,  the  benefit  which 
results  from  the  breaking  up  of  such  as  are  old,  worn  out,  or  covered 
with  unwholesome  grasses.  When  again  converted  into  pasture  land, 
new  races  appear,  and  a  more  nourishing  sward  is  produced.* 

'  For  an  excellpnt  arficlo  on  the  superior  feedinz  qiialiHes  of  recent  artificial  erassei 
over  truny  olil  i>asriire  lands,  by  Mr.  BosweJJ,  of  Kingcaussie,  ace  the  Chmner'y  Jamnai 
>f  Agriculture,  N  ,  p.  783. 
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§  8.  linprcvement  of  the  soil  by  the  planting  of  trees. 

It  has  long  been  observed  by  practical  men,  that  when  poor,  thin, 
nnproductive  soils  have  been  for  some  time  covered  with  woof',  ;heir 
quality  materially  improves.  In  the  intervals  of  the  open  forei-t,  they 
will  produce  a  valuable  herbage — or  when  cleared  of  trees  they  may 
tor  some  time  be  made  to  yield  profitable  crops  of  corn. 

This  fact  has  been  observed  in  almostevery  country  of  Europe,  but 
the  most  precise  observations  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted are  those  which  have  been  made  in  the  extensive  plantations 
oi'  the  late  Duke  of  Athol.  These  plantations  consist  chiefly  of  white 
larch  (^Larix  EuropiBa,)  and  grow  upon  a  poor  hilly  soil,  resting  on 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate  (Lee.  XL,  §  8.)  In  six  or  seven 
years  the  lower  branches  spread  out,  become  interlaced,  and  com- 
pletely overshadow  the  ground.  Nothing,  therefore,  grows  upon  it 
till  the  trees  are  24  years  old,  when  the  spines  of  the  lower  branches 
beginning  to  fall,  the  first  considerable  thinning  takes  place.  Air  ami 
light  being  thus  re-admitted,  grasses  (chiefly  holcus  mollis  and  lana 
tiis)  spring  up,  and  a  fine  sward  is  gradually  produced.  The  ground, 
which  previously  was  worth  only  9d.  or  Is.  per  acre  as  a  sheep  pas- 
ture at  the  end  of  30  years  becomes  worth  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  acre. 

The  soil  on  this  part  of  the  Duke's  estate  is  especially  propitious  to 
the  larch — and,  therefore,  this  tree  both  thrives  best  and  in  the  great- 
est degree  improves  the  soil.  Thus  in  oak  copses,  cut  every  24  years, 
the  soil  becomes  worth  only  5s.  or  6g.  per  acre,  and  this  during  the  last 
six  years  only.  Under  an  ash  plantation,  the  improvement  amounts 
to  2s.  or  3s.. per  acre ;  under  Scotch  fir,  it  does  not  exceed  6d.  an  acre 
— while  under  spruce  and  beech  the  land  is  worth  less  than  before. 
(Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Highland  Society,  xi.,  p. 
189 ;  also  Loudon's  Eiicylopcedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  1346.) 

The  main  cause  of  this  improvement,  as  of  that  which  is  produced 
by  laying  down  to  grass,  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  manuring  with 
recent  vegetable  matter,  to  which  the  soil  year  by  year  is  so  long 
subjected.  Trees  difier  from  grasses  only  in  this,  that  while  the  lat- 
ter enrich  the  soil  both  by  their  roots  and  by  their  leaves,  the  former 
manure  its  surface  only  by  the  leaves  which  they  shed. 

The  leaves  of  trees,  like  those  of  grasses,  contain  much  inorganic  mat- 
tei",  and  this  when  annually  spread  upon  the  ground  slowly  adds  to  the 
depth  as  well  as  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  fol- 
lowing trees,  when  dried  in  the  air,  contain  respectively  of  inor,^anic 
matter  ((Sprengel,  Cliemiefur  Landwirthe,  ii.,  passim) : — 

April.  Aiiffust.  November. 

Oak  —  5  per  cent.  4^  per  cent. 

Ash -  6i        "  -        " 

Beech —  7  "  6J 

Birch -  5  «  _        " 

Elm    -  IIJ-       "  -        " 

Willow —  81        «  —        « 

White  Larch   6  J.  per  cent.  —        «  _        (i 

ScotchFir : —  U        "  —        " 

In  looking  at  the  differences  among  these  numbers--eBpecially  if 
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the  case  of  the  elm  and  of  the  Scotch  fir — one  would  naturally  s-cp- 
pose  that  the  diversity  of  their  effects  in  improving  the  land  is  in  some 
measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  inorganic  mat- 
ter which  the  leaves  of  these  several  trees  contain.  And  to  this 
cause,  no  doubt,  some  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  in  localities  wliere  all 
the  trees  thrive  equally. 

But  upon  the  quantity  of  leaves  produced,  as  much  in  general  will 
depend,  as  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter  which  these  leaves  may  respectively  contain.  And  as  the 
quantity  of  leaves  is  always  grea  .est  where  the  tree  flourishes  best  or 
finds  a  most  propitious  soil — the  improvement  of  the  soil  itself,  by 
any  particular  tree,  will  be  always  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
its  fitness  to  promote  the  growth  of  that  kind  of  tree. 

On  the  soil  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  larch  shot  up  luxu- 
riantly, while  the  Scotch  fir  lingered  and  languished  in  its  growth. 
Thus  the  quantity  of  leaves  produced  and  annually  shed  by  the 
former  was  vastly  greater  than  by  the  latter  tree.  Had  the  Scotch 
fir  thriven  better  than  the  larch,  the  reverse  might  have  been  the 
case,  and  the  value  of  the  soil  might  have  been  increaised  in  a  great- 
er proportion  by  plantations  of  the  former  tree. 

Other  special  circumstances  also  will  account  for  tlie  relative  de- 
grees of  improvement  produced  by  the  larch  and  by  some  of  the 
other  trees — for  example,  the  oak.  In  the  oak  copse  the  soil  in  16 
years  become  worth  6s.  or  8s.  an  acre.  If,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
cut  down  for  their  bark  at  the  end  of  24  years,  the  trees  had  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  into  an  oak  forest,  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  pasture,  even  on  this  soil,  would  probably  have  been  at  least  as 
great  as  under  the  larch.  The  above  experiments,  therefore,  are  in 
reality  not  so  decisive  in  regard  to  the  relative  improving  power  of 
the  several  species  of  trees  as  they  at  first  sight  appear.  The  most 
rational  natural  rule  by  which  our  practice  should  be  guided  seems 
to  be  contained  in  these  three  propositions — 

1°.  That  the  soil  will  be  most  improved  by  those  trees  which  thrive 
best  upon  it.  , 

2°.  Amorig  those  which  thrive  equally,  by  such  as  yield  the 
argest  produce  of  leaves,  and — 

3°.  Among  such  as  yield  an  equal  weight  of  leaves,  by  those  whose 
leaves  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  inorganic  matter — which 
bring  up  from  beneath,  that  is,  and  spread  over  the  surface  in  largest 
quantity,  the  materials  of  a  fertile  soil. 

The  mode  in  which  the  lower  branches  of  the  larch  spread  out  and 
overshadow  the  surface  is  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
improvement  which  the  soil  exhibits.  All  vegetation  being  prevented, 
the  land,  besides  receiving  a  yearly  manure  of  vegetable  mould,  is 
made  to  lie  for  upwards  of  20  years  in  uninterrupted  naked  fallow. 
It  is  sheltered  also  from  the  beating  of  the  rain  dro'  s,  which  descena 
slowly  and  gently  upon"  it,  bearing  principles  of  fertility  instead  of 
washing  out  the  valuable  saline  substances  it  may  contain. 

Beneath  the  overshadowing  branches  of  a  forest,  the  soil  is  also  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  and  to  this  protection  Sprengel  attributes' much 
rf  that  rap.d" improvement  so  generally  experiencec  where  lands  ar» 
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covered  with  wood.  The  winds  bear  along  particles  of  earthy  mat- 
ter (see  note,  p.  427,)  which  they  deposit  again  in  the  still  foresti! ;  and 
thus  gradually  form  a  soil  even  on  the  niost  naked  places.  This  slow 
general  cause  of  accumulation  may  not  be  without  its  eflVct,  and 
should  not  be  forgotten,  but  it  evidently  affords  no  explanation  why 
m  the  same  range  of  country,  the  soil  which  is  covered  by  forests  o^ 
one  kind  should  improve  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  shelterea 
by  trees  of  another  species. 

§  9.   O/"  the  use  of  sea-weed  as  a  manure. 

Among  green  manures  of  great  value  and  extensive  application 
there  remains  to  be  noticed  the  sea-weed  or  sea-ware  of  our  coasts. 
The  marine  plants  of  which  it  consists  differ  from  the  green  vega- 
tables  grown  upon  land, — 

1°.  By  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  they  undergo  decay.  When 
laid  as  top-dressings  upc^n  tlie  land  they  melt  down,  as  it  were,  and  in 
a  short  time  almost  entirely  disappear.  Mixed  with  soil  into  a  com- 
post or  with  quick-lime,  they  speedily  crumble  down  into  a  black  earth. 
in  which  httle  or  no  trace  of  the  plant  can  be  perceived. 

2°.  By  the  greater  proportion  of  saline  or  other  inorganic  matter 
which  these  plants,  in  their  dry  state,  contain.  It  is  these  substances 
which  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  kelp  when  dry  sea-weeds  are  burn- 
ed in  the  air. 

We  have  seen  (Lee.  X.,  §  3,)  that  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  1000 
lbs.  of  our  more  usually  cultivated  grasses,  in  the  dry  state,  varies 
from  5  to  nearly  10  per  cent.,  but.the^cits  vesiculosus,  which  is 
reckoned  the  most  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  givea  up- 
wards of  160  lbs.  of  ash  from  100  lbs.  of  the  dry  plant.  This  ^h, 
according  to  Fagerstrom,  consists  of — 

Gypsum .' 63-4  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 34-1  " 

Iodide  of  Sodium 2-7  « 

Other  Salts  of  Soda 29-9  « 

Silica,  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  earthy  Phosphates.31-1  " 

161-2* 
This  ash  contains  less  potash,  but  more  soda  and  gypsum,  than 
diose  of  the  grasses,  (Lee.  X.,  §  3j)  and  hence,  as  you  will,  readily 

■  Berzeliiis  Arsherattilse,  1824,  p.  295.— If  we  compare  the  composition  of  \\\\s  ash  with 
Ihat  of  the  several  varieties  of  Ac/p,  given  in  page  356,  ir  will  be  seen  to  differ  from  them 
very  considerably.  But  kelp  is  always  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  ditT'^rent  plants 
in  varying  proptirtions.  and  hence  one  cause  of  the  diversity  of  composition  among  differ* 
enl  samples  of  this  substance. 

Sprpngel  states  (.Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  277,)  that  the  fucua  vesiculo&m  contains  only  16 
per  cent,  of  water.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  result  of  experiments  of  his  own, 
but  I  have  not  introduced  it  into  the  text,  because  it  appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  tiie 
remarkable  manner  in  which  sea-weed  shrivels  up  when  dried,  and  with  its  lillle  perma- 
nence as  a  manure.  "If  an  acre  of  land  is  completely  covered  with  it,  after  a  few  days 
of  dry  weather,  the  whole  would  not  weiffh  500  Iba  The  Shrous  parts  reduced  to  mere 
threads  alone  remain — bo  that  it  is  like  manuring  land  with  cobicebs"  (Dr  Walker.)  Tliis 
would  seem  to  imply  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water  in  fresh  sea  weed  fhHii  in 
preen  jrrass,  anri  consequent'y  a  less  efficacy  as  a  manure  when  applied  n  equal  wcjtilits. 
AccordinsT  to  Boussingriult,  i.ne  fjwus  digitalJis  contains  40  per  cent.  •  f  water,  and  the 
fucus  Baccltarinus  76  per  cent,  when  newly  taken  from  the  sea,  and  40  pt.r  cent,  aflor  being 
dried  in  the  air. 
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Kuderstand,  may  be  expected  to  exercise  a  somewhat  different  influ- 
ence upon  vegetation. 

It  !f=  of  importance,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  saline  ana 
other  inorganic  matters  which  are  contained  in  the  sea-weed  we  lay 
upon  our  fields,  form  a  ■positive  addition  to  the  land.  If  we  plough  in  a 
green  crop  where  it  grew,  we  restore  to  the  soil  the  same  saline  matter 
only  which  the  plants  have  already  taken  from  it  during  their  growth, 
while  the  addition  of  sea-weed  imparts  to  it  an  entirely  new  supply.  It 
brings  back  from  the  sea  a  portion  of  that  which  the  rivers  are  con- 
stantly carrying  into  it,  and  is  thus  valuable  in  restoring,  in  some  mea- 
sure, what  rains  and  crops  are  constantly  removing  from  the  land. 

Sea-weed  is  collected  along  most  of  our  rocky  coasts — and  is 
seldom  neglected  by  the  farmers  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  In  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  it  is  sometimes  cast  ashore  by  one  tide  and  carried  off  by 
the  next ; — so  that  after  a  storm  the  teams  of  the  farmers  may  be  seen 
at  work  even  during  the  night  in  collecting  the  weed,  and  carrying  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  (British  Husbandry,  II.,  p.  418. )  In  that 
locality,  it  is  said  to  have  doubled  or  tripled  the  produce  of  the  land. 
On  the  Lothian  coasts,  a  right  of  way  to  the  sea  for  the  collection  of 
sea-ware  increases  the  value  of  the  land  from  253.  to  30s.  an  acre 
(Kerr's  Berwickshire,  p.  377.)  In  the  Western  Isles  it  is  extensively 
collected  and  employed  as  a  manure — (''  sea-weeds  constitute  one- 
half  of  Hebridean  manures,  and  nine-tenths  of  those  of  the  remoter 
Islands,"  Macdonald's  Agricidture  of  the  Hebrides,  p.  401.) — and 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  the  farming  fishermen  go  out  in 
their  boats  and  hook  it  up  from  .considerable  depths  in  the  sea  (Mrs! 
Hall's  Ireland.) 

It  is  applied  either  immediately  as  a  top-dressing,  especially  to  grass 
lands — or  it  is  previously  made  into  a  compost  with  earth,  with  lime, 
or  with  shell-sand.  Thus  mixed  with  lime,  it  has  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  top-dressing  for  the  young  wheat  crop,  (British  Hus- 
bandry, II.,  p.  419 ;)  and  with  shell-sand,  it  is  the  general  manure  for 
the  potatoe  crop  among  the  Western  Islanders  (Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society,  1842-3,  p.  766.)  It  may  also  be  mixed  with  farm- 
yard manure  or  even  with  peat  moss,  both  of  which  it  brings  into  a 
more  rapid  fermentation.  In  some  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  Jer- 
sey, it  is  burned  to  a  light,  more  or  less  coaly  powder,  and  in  this 
form  is  appUed  successfully  as  a  top-dreasing  to  various  crops.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  most  economical  method  is  to  make  it 
into  a  compost  with  absorbent  earth  and  lime,  or  to  plough  it  in  at 
once  in  the  fresh  state. 

In  the  Western  Islands  one  cart  load  of  farm-yard  manure  is  con- 
sidered equal  in  immediate  effect — upon  the  first  crop,  that  is — to  2i 
of  fresh  sea-weed,  or  to  1?  after  it  has  stood  two  months  in  a  heap. 
The  sea-weed,  however,  rarely  exhibits  any  considerable  action  upon 
the  second  crop. 

Sea-weed  is  said  to  be  less  suited  to  clay  soils,  while  barren  sand 
has  been  brought  into  the  state  of  a  fine  loam  by  the  con..- ant  appli- 
cation of  sea-weed  alone,  for  a  long  series  of  years  (Mac  lonald's 
Hebrides,  p.  407.) 

Conflicting  opinions  are  given  by  diffe  -snt  practical  men  m  regard 
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to  the  crops  to  which  it  is  best  suited.  But  the  explanation  of  rrost 
of  these  and  similar  discordances  is  to  be  found  in  the  answers  to  ilie 
three  following  questions — what  substances  does  the  crop  specially 
require  ? — how  many  of  these  abound  in  the  soil  ? — can  the  manure  we 
are  about  to  use  supply  all  or  any  of  the  remainder  ?  If  it  can,  it  maybe 
expected  to  do  good.  Thus  simply  and  closely  are  the  Itind  of  crop,  the 
kind  of  soil)  and  the  kind  of  manure,  in  most  oases,  connected  togethei 

§  10.  Of  mamcHng  with  dry  vegetable  substances. 

The  main  general  difference  between  vegetable  matter  o/"  iAe  sante 
kind,  and  cut  at  the  same  age,  when  applitil  as  a  manure  in  the  green 
and  in  the  dry  state,  consists  in  this — that  in  the  former  it  decomposes 
more  rapidly,  and,  therefore,  acts  more  speedily.  The  total  effect  upon 
vegetation  will  probably  in  either  case  be  very  nearly  the  same. 

But  if  the  dry  vegetable  matter  have  been  cat  at  a  more  advanceo 
age  of  the  plant  or  have  been  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
while  drying,  it  will  no  longer  exhibit  an  equal  efficacy.  A  ton  of  dry 
straw,  when  unripe,  will  manure  more  richly  than  a  ton  of  the  same 
straw  in  its  ripe  state — not  only  because  the  eap  of  the  green  plant 
contains  the  materials  from  which  the  substance  of  the  grain  is  aftei- 
wards  formed— but,  because,  as  the  plant  ripens,  the  stem  restores  to  the 
soil  a  portion  of  the  saline,  especially  of  the  alkaline,  matter  it  previous- 
ly contained  (Lee.  X.,  §  5.)  After  it  is  cut,  also,  every  shower  of  rain 
that  falls  upon  the  sheaves  of  corn  or  upon  the  new  hSy,  washes  out 
some  of  the  saline  substances  which  are  lodged  in  its  pores,  and  thus 
diminishes  its  value  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  land.  These  facts  place  in 
a  still  stronger  light  the  advantages  which  necessarily  follow  from 
the  use  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  recent  state,  for  manuriug  the  soil. 

1°.  Dry  straw. — It  is  in  the  form  of  straw  that  dry  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  most  abundantly  employed  as  a  manure.  It  is  only,  however, 
when  already  in  the  ground  in  the  state  of  stubble,  that  it  is  usually 
ploughed  in  without  some  previous  preparation.  When  buried  in  the 
soil  in  the  dry  state,  it  decomposes  slowly,  and  produces  a  less  sensi- 
ble effect  upon  the  succeeding  crop ;  it  is  usuallj'  fermented,  there- 
fore, more  or  less  completely,  by  an  admixture  of  animal  manure  in 
the  farm-yard  before  it  is  laid  upon  the  land.  During  this  fermenta- 
tion a  certain  unavoidable  loss  of  organic,  and  generally  a  large  loss  ol 
saline  matter,  also  takes  place  (see  in  the  succeeding  lecture  the  sec- 
tion upon  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  manures.)  It  is,  therefore,  the- 
oretically true  of  dry,  as  it  is  of  green,  vegetable  matter,  that  it  will  add 
most  to  the  soil,  if  it  be  ploughed  in  without  any  previous  preparation. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  only  consideration  by  which  the  practical  man 
must  be  guided.  Instead  of  a  slow  and  prolonged  action  upon  his 
crops,  he  may  require  an  immediate  and  more  powerful  action  for  a 
shorter  time,  and  to  obtain  this  he  may  be  justified  in  fermenting  his 
straw  with  the  certainty  even  of  an  unavoidable  loss.  Thus  tl  c  dis- 
puted use  of  short  and  long  dung  becomes  altogether  a  questiin  of 
expediency  or  of  practical  economy.  But  to  this  point  I  shall  again 
recur  when  treating  of  farm-yard  manure  in  the  succeeding  lecture. 

2°.  Chaff  partakes  of  the  nature  of  straw,  but  it  decomposes  more 
rloTly  when  buried  in  the  soil  in  the  dry  state.     It  is  also  difficult  ta 
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bring  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  even  when  mixed  with  the  liquid 
manure  of  the  farm-yard. 

3°.  Rape-dust. — When  rape  seed  is  exhausted  of  its  oil,  it  comes 
from  the  press  in  the  form  of  hard  (rape)  cakes,  which,  when  crushed 
to  powder,  form  the  rape-dust  of  late  years  so  extensively  employed  as 
a  manure.  It  is  occasionally  mixed  with  farm-yard  dung,  and  applied 
to  the  turnip  crop,  but  its  principal  employment  has  hitherto  been,  I 
believe,  as  a  top-dressing  for  the  wheat  crop,  either  harrowed  in  with 
Jie  seed  in  October,  or  appUed  to  the  young  corn  in  spring. 

Rape-dust  requires  moisture  to  bring  out  its  full  fertilizing  virtues  : 
hence  it  is  chiefly  adapted  to  clay  soils  or  to  such  as  rest  upon  a  stiff 
subsoil.  It  is  seldom  applied,  therefore,  to  the  barley  crop,  and  even 
upon  wheat  it  will  fail  to  produce  any  decidedly  good  effect  in  a  very 
dry  season.  Several  interesting  circumstances  have  been  experi- 
mentally ascertained  in  regard  to  the  action  of  rape-dust,  to  which  it 
is  proper  to  advert  :^ 

a.  That  in  very  dry  seasons  it  may  produce  httle  benefit  upon  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  and  other  crops,  while  in  the  same  circumstances  the 
eflect  of  guano  may  be  strikingly  beneficial.     Thus  in  one  experi- 
ment, made  in  1842,  upon  unmanured  land  sown  with  turnips — 
16  cwt,  of  rape-dust  gave  3}  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre. 

2  cwt.  of  guano  gave       5  do. 
Unmanured  gave               3J              do. 

And  in  anoth^,  in  the  saine  season,  upon  unmanured  land — 
1  ton  of  rape-dust  gave  Hi  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre. 

3  cwt,  of  guano  gave     23i  do. 
Unmanured  gave            12}*                do. 

Again,  upon  potatoes,  planted  without  other  manure,  in  three  ex- 
periments the  produce  per  acre,  in  tons,  was  as  follows : — 

Unmanured.  1  ton  Rape-dust  3  cwt.  Guano.  4  cwt.  Guano. 

White  Don  Potatoes —       ■       12i  ISj  — 

Red  Don  Potatoes 6}  10  —  14i 

Connaught  Cups Sj  13  —  13{ 

In  none  of  the  above  experiments  did  the  action  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  rape-dust  equal  that  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
guano — though,  from  being  buried  in  the  soil,  the  difference  was  less 
striking  in  the  case  of  the  potatoe  crops. 

6.  Rape-dust  may  actually  cause  the  crop  to  be  less  than  the  land 
alone  would  naturally  produce — if  in  a  dry  season  it  be  laid  on  in 
uny  considerable  quantity. 

Thus  in  1842,  in  an  experiment  upon  Oafe,  made  at  Lennox  Love — 
16  cwt  of  rape-dust  gave  45  bushc  s. 
2  cwt.  of  guano  gave       68     do. 
Unmanured  soil  gave         49     do. 

In  this  property  of  injuring  the  crop,  when  rain  does  not  happen  to 
fall,  rape-dust  resembles  very  much  those  saline  substances  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  often  be  applied  with  much  advantage  to  the  land. 

c.  Yet  it  would  appear  to  exercise  less  of  this  evil  influence  upon 
wheat  and  beans,  and    n  similar  circit  Hstances.     Thus  in  th"!  sams 

•  Set  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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aeasou,  1842,  and  in  the,  same  locality,  Lennox  Love,  a  crop  of  wheat 
with — 

16  cwt.  of  rape-dust  gave  51  bushels  per  acre. 
2  cwt.  of  guano  gave       43  do. 

Unmanured  gave  47j  do. 

And  a  crop  of  beans,  with — 

16  cwt.  of  rape-dust  gave  38    bushels. 
2  cwt.  of  guano  gave        35i      do. 
Unmanured  gave  30        do. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  the  rape-dust 
improved  the  crop,  and  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
application,  yet  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  same  quantity  of  guano. 
It  is  deserving  of  investigation,  therefore,  whether  rape-dust  be  more 
especially  adapted  to  wheat  and  beans.  Even  in  favorable  seasons 
it  may  possibly  prove  more  economical  than  guanQ  as  a  manure  for 
these  two  crops  (see  Appendix,  No.  VIII.) 

d.  But  even  in  favorable  seasons,  and  to  the  wheat  crop,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  rape-dust  cannot  be  economically  applied  in  more 

.  than  a  certain,  perhaps  variable,  quantity  per  acre.  Thus  four  equal 
plots  of  ground  (nearly  half  an  acre  each,)  sown  with  wheat,  were  top- 
dcessed  with  rape-dust  in  different  proportions  with  the  following  results: 

With    7  cwt.  the  produce  was  26  bushels  of  market  corn. 

With  10  cwt.  the  produce  was  28  do. 

With  15  cwt.  the  produce  was  29^  do. 

With  26  cwt.  the  produce  was  27j        ,     do. 

Unmanured  the  produce  was    22i*      Ht,  do. 
In  this  experiment  not  only  was  the  crop  diminished  when  more 
than  15  cwt.  was  added,  but  the  increased  produce  was  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  additional  cost  of  the  application,  iplien  more  than  7 
cwt.  of  rape-dust  was  put  on. 

e.  It  may  be  noticed  as  another,  curious  fact,  that  the  action  of 
rape-dust  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  other 
substances  in  the  soil.  Common  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda,  when 
mixed  with  it  under  certain  circumstances,  lessen  the  effect  which  it 
would  produce  alone,  and  the  same  will  probably  happen  when  it  is 
applied,  without  admixture,  to  soils  in  which  these  saline  compounds 
happen  to  be  already  present.  Some  remarks  upon  this  interesting 
pomt  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 

4°.  Idntseed,  poppy-seed,  cotton-seed,  and  cocoa-nut  cakes. — The 
cake  which  is  left  when  other  oils  are  extracted  from  the  seeds  or  fruits 
m  which  they  exist  is,  also,  in  almost  every  case,  useful  as  a  manure. 
Thus  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant  yield  an  oil  and  leave  a  cake  which  ia 
now  used  as  a  manure  in  the  United  States,  though  little  known  as  yet,  I 
believe,  in  England.  The  cocoa-nut  cake  is  employed  in  Southern  In- 
dia partly  in  feeding  cattle  and  partly  as  a  manure  for  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
itself.  Some  trials  have  recently  been  made  with  it  among  ourselves, 
but  I  am  ignorant  of  the  precise  results.  In  this  country  lintseed  cake 
'is  made  in  large  quantity,  but  as  it  is  relished  by  cattle,  is  fattening,  and 
enriches  the  droppings  of  the  stock  fed  upon  it,  it  is  seldom  applied  di 

'  British  Husbandry,  T.,  n  412. 
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rectly  to  the  land.  In  France  and  some  parts  of  Belgium,  where  the 
poppy  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  oil.  yielded  by  its  seeds,  the  cake 
which  Uiese  seeds  leave  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  manure. 

5°.  Mak-dust. — When  barley  is  made  to  sprout  by  the  malster,  and 
's  afterwards  dried,  the  small  shoots  and  rootlets  drop  off,  and  form 
the  substance  known  by  the  name  of  malt-dust.  One  hundred  bushels 
of  barley  yield  4  or  5  bushels  of  this  dust.  It  is  sold  at  the  rate  of 
from  5s.  to  8s.  a  quarter,  and  has  been  applied  with  success  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  the  barley  and  wheat  crops.  It  may  also  be  drilled  in 
with  turnips  or  dusted  over  the  young  grass  in  spring. 

6°.  Saw-dust  is  usually  rejected  by  the  agriculturist,  in  consequence 
of  the  difBcu!  ty  which  is  generally  experienced  in  bringing  it  into  a  state 
of  fermentation.  It  decomposes  slowly  when  ploughed  into  the  soil  in 
its  dry  state,  but  it  nevertheless  gradually  benefits  the  land,  and  should 
not,  therefore,  be  permitted  in  any  case  to  run  to  waste.  It  forms  an 
excellent  absorbent  also  for  liquid  manures  of  any  kind,  which  it  pre- 
serves from  sinking  too  rapidly  when  they  are  to  be  appUed  to  porous, 
sandy,  or  chalky  soils,  while  these  liquids  again  hasten  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  saw-dust  and  augment  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  land.  In 
localities  favorable  for  the  collection  of  sea-weed,  it  may  also  be  more 
rapidly  fermented  by  an  admixture  with  this  substance.  Saw-dust 
forms  an  ingredient  in  some  of  the  mixed  mrmures  which  have  re- 
cently come  into  use  (see  Appendix,  No.  VIII.,  Exp.  B.) 

7°.  Dry  leaves  may  either  be  dug  into  the  land  at  once,  or  maybe 
laid  up  in  heaps,  when  they  will  gradually  decay,  and  form,  in  most 
cases,  an  enriching  manure.  They  gradually  improve  the  soil  (as 
we  have  already  seen,  p.  429,)  on  which  they  annually  fall,  but  the 
same  quantity  of  leaves  will  do  more  good  if  collected  and  immedi- 
ately dug  in,  or  if  made  into  a  compost  heap,  than  if  left  to  undergo 
a  slow  natural  decay  o'n  the  surface  of  the  land. 

§  12.  Of  the  use  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  as  a  manure. 

The  most  abundant  forms  of  partially  decayed  vegetable  matter 
which  come  within  the  reach  of  the  practical  farmer,  are  peat  and 
tanner's  bark. 

1°.  Peat. — To  soils  which  are  deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  it  is 
clear  that  a  judicious  admixture  of  peat  must  prove  advantageous,  be- 
cause it  will  supply  some  at  least  of  those  substances  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  a  higher  degree  of  fertility.  But  peat  decaya 
very  slowly  in  the  air,  and  hence  its  apparent  effect  when  mixed  with 
the  soil  is  very  small.  It  may  gradually  ameliorate  its  quality,  espe 
ciallyif  the  soil  be  calcareous,  but  it  will  not  immediately  prepare  tha 
land  for  the  growth  of  any  particular  crop.  But  if  the  obstacles  to 
Its  further  decomposition  be  removed — that  is,  if  by  artificial  means 
its  decay  be  promoted — then  its  immediate  and  apparent  effect  upon 
the  soil  is  increased,  and  it  becomes  an  acknowledged  fertilizing  ma 
nure.  Different  methods  have  been  successfully  practised  for  bring- 
ing it  into  this  more  rapid  state  of  decay  or  fermentation.  * 

a.  The  half-dried  peat  may  be  mixed  with  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  its  weight  of  fermenting  farm-yard  manure — the  whole  heap 
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being  carefully  oovered  o-.  er  with  a  layer  of  peat  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  fertilizing  vapors.  By  this  method— first  introduced  to  pub- 
lic notice  by  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank — the  entire  mixture  is  gra- 
dually brought  into  an  equable  state  of  heat  and  fermentation,  and 
as  a.  manure  for  the  turnip  crop,  is  said  to  be  as  efficacious  as  an 
equal  we.ght  of  unmixed  farm-yard  manure. 

b.  Or  the  liquid  manure  of  the  farm-yard  may  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  heap  of  mixed  peat 
and  dung  be  watered  occasionally  with  the  liquid  manure,  the  fer- 
mentation will  be  more  speedily  effected,  and  at  a  less  expense  of 
common  farm-yri-d  dung.  Or  the  half-dried  peat  may  be  used  un 
mixed,  as  an  absorbent  for  the  liquid  of  the  farm-yard,  by  which, 
without  other  aii,  it  will  be  brought  into  a  state  offermentation  with 
comparative  rapidity. 

c.  Or  instead  of  the  liquid  manure,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the 
gas-works  may  be  employed,  with  less  prominent  benefit  certainly. 
but  still  with  groat  advantage. 

d.  Or  the  peat  may  be  mixed  with  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  its 
bulk  of  fresh  sea  -weed,  the  rapid  decay  of  which  will  gradually  reduce 
the  entire  lieap  into  a  fertilizing  mass  (British  Husbandry,  II.,  p.  417.) 

e.  Or  rape-dust  in  the  proportion  of  1  ton  to  30  cubic  yards  may 
be  mixed  with  the  half-dried  peat  from  two  to  six  weeks  before  the 
time  of  sowing  the  turnip  crop.  The  fermentation  of  the  rape-dust 
takes  place  so  quickly,  that  this  short  time  is  usually  sufficient  to  con- 
vert the  whole  into  a  uniform  and  rapidly  decaying  mass. 

In  short,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  half-dried  peat  with  any  sub- 
stance which  undergoes  rapid  spontaneous  decomposition — when  it 
will  more  or  less  speedily  become  infected  with  the  same  tendency  to 
decay,  and  will  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  ministering  to  the  growth 
of  cultivated  plants. 

2°.  Tanner's  bark  is  still  more  difficult  to  reduce  or  to  bring  into  a 
rapid  state  oT  decomposition.  Any  of  the  methods  above  recommended 
for  peat,  however,  will  to  a  certain  extent  succeed  also  with  the  spent 
bark.of  the  tan  pits.  But  in  the  case  of  substances  so  solid  and  refrac- 
tory as  the  lumps  of  bark  are,  the  admixture  of  a  quantity  of  lime  and 
earth,  so  as  to  form  a  compost  heap,  is  perhaps  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  procedure.  The  way  in  which  lime  promotes  the  decay  of 
woody  fibre  in  such  heaps  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  382.) 

§  13.   Use  cif  charred  vegetable  matters  as  a  manure. 

Soot  and  charcoal  are  the  principal  substances  of  this  class  which 
have  been  more  or  less  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  the  land. 

1°.  Soot  is  a  complicated  and  variable  mixture  of  substances  pro- 
duced during  the  combustion  of  coal.  Its  composition,  and  consequent- 
ly its  effects  as  a  manure,  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  coal,  with  the 
way  in  which  the  coal  is  burned,  and  with  the  heig'htof  the  chimney 
in  which  it  is  collected. 

Soot  has  not  been  analyzes  since  the  year  1826,  when  a  variety  ex 
amined  by  Braconnot  was  foui».i  by  him  to  consist  in  a  thousand  parts  ol 
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Ulmic  acid  ?  (a  substance  resembling  that  portion  of  the 
vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  which  is  soluble  in  caustic 

potash— (see  Lee.  XIII.,  §  1) 302-0 

A  reddish  brown  soluble  substance,  containing  nitrogen,  and 

yielding  ammonia  when  heated 200-0 

Asbdiine 5-0 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -■"ith  a  trace  of  magnesia  (probably  de- 
rived in  part  from  ine  sides  of  the  chimney) 146-6 

Acetate  of  lime 56-5 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 50-0 

Acetate  of  magnesia 5-3 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  trace  of  iron 15-0 

Chloride  of  potassium 3-6 

Acetate  of  potash 41-6 

Acetate  of  ammonia 2-0 

Silica  (sand) 9-5 

Charcoal  powder 38-5 

Water 325-0 


inoo* 


The  earthy  substances  which  the  soot  contains  are  chiefly  detived 
from  the  walls  of  the  chimney,  and  from  the  ash  of  the  coal,  part  of 
which  is  carried  up  the  chimney  by  the  draught.  These,  therefore, 
must  be  variable,  being  largest  in  quantity  where  the  draught  is  strong- 
est and  where  the  earthy  matter  or  ash  in  the  coal  is  the  greatest.  The 
quantity  of  gypsum  present  depends  upon  the  sulphur  contained  in  the 
coal, — that  which  is  freest  from  sulphur  will  give  a  soot  containing  the 
least  gypsum.  The  ammonia  and  the  soluble  substances  containing  ni- 
trogen will  vary  with  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  coal  and 
with  certain  other  causes — so  that  the  composition  of  different  samples 
of  soot  may  be  very  unlike,  and  their  influence  upon  vegetation  there- 
fore very  unequal.  The  consequence  of  this  must  be,  that  the  results 
obtained  in  one  spot,  or  upon  one  crop,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  as 
indicative  of  the  precise  effect  which  another  specimen  of  soot  will 
produce  in  another  locality,  and  upon  another  crop  even  of  the  same 
idnd.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  use  of  soot  is  more  general,  and 
is  attended  with  more  beneficial  effects,  in  some  districts  than  xi  others. 

a.  In  general  it  may  be  assumed  that  where  ammonia  or  Jts  salts 
will  benefit  the  crop,  soot  also  will  be  of  use,  and  hence  its  successful 
application  to  grass  lands.  From  its  containing  gypsum  it  should  also 
especially  benefit  the  clover  crops.  Yet  Dr.  Anderson  says,  "  I  have 
used  soot  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  and  rye- grass  in  all  proportions, 
'rora  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  to  six  hundred,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  ever  I  could  perceive  the  clover  in  the  least  degree  more  luxuri- 
ant^an  in  the  places  where  no  soot  had  been  applied.  But  upon 
rye-grass  its  effects  are  amazing,  and  increase  m  propoition  to  the 
quantity  so,  far  as  my  trials  have  gone."  (Dr.  Anderson's  Essays, 
edit.  ISOO,  ii.,  p.  304.)  And  his  general  conclusion  is.  that  soot  does 
not  affect  the  growth  of  clover  in  any  way^  while  it  wonderfillypi  omotes 

'  Annoles  de  Chemie  et  de  Physique,  xxxl.,  p.  37. 
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that  of  rye-grass.     Will  any  of  you,  by  experiment,  ascertain  '  such 
be  really  the  case  with  the  soot  of  your  own  neigliborhood  ? 

b.  The  presence  of  ammoni*  in  soot  causes  it,  when  laid  in  heaps, 
to  destroi  all  the  plants  upon  the  spot ;  and  Dr.  Anderson  adds  the  in- 
teresting jbservation,  "  that  the  first  plant  which  appears  afterwards 
is  constantly  the  common  couch-grass  (triticum  re/pens).  (Dr.  Ander- 
son's Essays,  edit.  1800,  ii.,  p.  305.) 

c.  This  ammonia  also  causes  soot  to  injure  and  diminish  the  crop  in 
very  dry  seasons.  Thus  the  produce  of  a  crop  of  beans,  after  oats,  in 
1842,  upon  an 

Unmanured  part  of  the  field  was 29i  bushels. 

Dressed  with  4  bushels  of  soot 28  bushels.* 

It  also  diminished,  in  a  small  degree,  the  potatoe  crop  in  the  same 
vear  in  the  experiments  of  Lord'Blantyre,  at  Krskine  (Appendix,  No. 

ix.)- 

With  manure  alone,  the  produce  was 11  tons  17  cwt. 

With  30  bushels  of  soot  sprinkled  over  the  dung.ll  tons'   4  cwt. 

Like  rape-dust  (p.  434-)  an(f  saline  substances,  therefore,  soot  seems 
to  require  moist  weather,  or  a  naturally  moist  soil,  to  bring  out  all  its 
virtues. 

d.  Yet  even  in  the  dry  season  of  1842,  its  effect  upon  wheat  and  oats 
in  the  same  locahty  (Erskine)  was  very  beneficial.  Thus  th6  com- 
parative produce  oftnese  crops,  when  undressed  and  when  top-dress- 
ed with  10  bushels  of  soot  per  acre,  was  as  follows : — 

Unmanured Wheat  44 Oats  49. 

Top-dressed  with  soot Wheat  54 Oats  55. 

But  the  dressed- wheat  was  inferior  in  quality  to  the  undressed — the 
former  weighing  only  53,  the  latter  62  lbs.  a  bushel.  In  the  oats  there 
was  no  difierence.  Are  we  to  infer  from  these  results  that,  even  in 
dry  seasons,  soot  may  be  safely  appKed  to  crops  of  corn,  while  to  pulse 
and  roots  it  is  sure  to  do  no  good  1  Further  precise  observations,  no 
doubt,  are  still  necessary — and  the  more  especially  as  the  experiments 
upon  oats  and  wheat,  made  in  the  still  drier  locality  of  Lennox  Love 
(Appendix,  No.  VIII.),  gave  a  decrease  in  the  produce  of  grain — while 
in  Mr.  Fleming's  experiments  upon  turnips  (Appendix,  No.  VIII.),  50 
bushels  of  soot,  applied  alone,  gave  an  increase  of  4  tons  in  the  crop. 

e.  An  experiment  of  Lord  Blantyre's  (Appendix,  No.  IX.),  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  efiicacy  of  soot  in  a  dry  season,  compared  with  that 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  guano  upon  the  produce  of  hay.  Thus  the 
crop  of  hay,  per  imperial  acre,  from  the 

Cosf. 
tons.     cwts.  £    s.    d. 

Undressed  portion,  weighed 1        8 

Dressed  with  40  bushels  of  soot 1       15  Oil     8 

1 60  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 1      19  115    9 

160  lbs.  guano 2        2  1  15    9 

In  this  experiment  the  soot  proved  a  more  profitable  application  than 
either  of  the  other  manures. 

f.  In  regard  to  this  substance,  I  shall  only  advert  to  one  other  obser- 

■  See  A.ppendix,  N>.  VIII. 
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vation— but  it  is  an  important  one — made  by  Mr.  Morton,  when  des- 
cribing the  managenientof  a  well  conducted  farm  in  Gloucestershire, 
(that  of  Mr.  Dimmery,  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Hoijal  Asrv- 
cultural  Society,  I.,  p.  400.)  "  The  quantity  of  soot  used  upon  this 
farm  amounts  to  3000  bushels  a-year,  one-half  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
potatoe,  the  other  half  to  the  wheat  crop."  All  the  straw  grown  upon 
this  farm  is  sold  for  thatch,  ^nd  for  the  last  30  years  the  only  manure 
that  has  been  purchased  to  epiace  this  straw  is  the  soot,  wliich  is 
brouglit  from  Glouaester,  Bristol,*  and  Cheltenham.  Soot  no  doubt 
contains  many  things  useful  to  vegetation,  yet  where  all  tlie  produce  is 
carried  off,  and  soot  only  added  in  its  stead — even  the  rich  soils  of  the 
vale  of  GHoucester  cannot  be  expected  to  retain  a  perpetual  fertility. 
The  slow  changes  which  theory  indicates  may  altogether  escape  the 
observation  of  the  practical  man,  who  makes  no  record  of  the  history 
of  his  land,  and  yet  may  be  ever  slowly  proceeding. 

2'.  Charcoal. — Wood-charcoal,  from  its  porous  nature,  and  its  tend- 
ency to  absorb  animal  odors  and  other  ujjpleasant  elBuvia  (Lee.  I.  §  2), 
has  beeu  found,  when  reduced  to  fine  powder.'  to  be  an  excellent  admix- 
ture for  night  soil,  for  liquid  manure,  and  for  other  substances  which 
undergo  putrescent  decay.  It  is  therefore  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  manures.  It  is  also  applied 
with  advantage  in  some  cases  as  a  top-dressing  to  various  cropsf — its 
efHcacy  being  probably  due  in  part  to  its  power  of  absorbing  from  tl\e 
air,  or  of  retaining  in  the  soil,  those  gaseous  substances  which  plants  re- 
quire, and  in  part  to  the  slow  decay  which  it  is  itself  capable  of  under- 
going. In  moist  charcoal  powder  seeds  are  said  to  germinate  with 
great  ease  arid  certainty. 

3°.  Coal-tar. — Another  product  of  coaL.the  tar  of  the  gas-works,  has 
recently  been  recommended  as  an  admixture  for  peat  and  sirailiar  com- 
posts, and  it  is  one  of  the  substances  with  whirh  Mr.  Daniel  impreg- 
nates his  saw-dust  in  the  manufacture  of  his  patent  manure.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  of  the  good  effect  derived  from  the  use  of 
such  mixtures  as  that  described  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VIII.,  is  due  to 
the  coal-tar  they  contain, — and  as  no  experiments  have  hitherto  been 
made  from  which  the  true  action  of  coal-tar  can  be  inferred,  it  may 
still  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  can  at  all  add  direct- 
ly to  the  fertihty  of  the  soil. 

^  14.  Of  the  theoretical  value  of  different  vegetable  substances 
as  manures. 

Vegetable  manures  are  known  to  differ  in  fertilizing  virtue.  Thus, 
1  ton  of  rape-dust  is  said  to  be  equal  to  16  of  sea-weed  or  to  20  of  fiirm- 
yard  manure.  On  what  principles  do  these  unlike  fertilizing  virtues 
depend  1 

1°.  According  to  Boussingault  and  other  French  authorities,  the  re- 
lative efficacy  of  all  manures  depends  upon  the  proportions  of  nitrogen 

•  Af  Bristol  the  price  of  soot  is  9d  a  tmshel.  at  Gloucester  only  6f1.,  yet  the  former  is  pre- 
ferrerl  evrn  at  the  hiaher  price.  Il  is  of  better  quality,  owinc.  it  issaifl.to  the  greater  length 
of  the  chimnies — It  rhay  be  also  to  the  qualify  of  the  coal  and  to  the  way  it  is  burned. 

f  Sep  Mr.  Fleming's  experiment  ipon  Swedes  (Appendix  No.  JTIII.),  in  which  50  bUBh. 
e'a  of  charcoal  fio\v.53'  increased  the  crop  Sy  thre3  [Ms  an  acre. 
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'n^  severally  contain,  i  Annates  de  Chemieet  de  Phys.,  3d  series,  Itl.. 

D.  76.)  And  taking  farm-yard  manure — consisting  of  tlie  mixed  drop- 
ings  and  Ijtter  of  cattle — as  a  standard,  they  arrange  vegetable  sub- 
'ances,  as  manures,  in  the  following  order  of  value : — 

Equal  effects  are  produced  by 

Farm-yard  manure 1000  lbs. 

Potatoe  and  turnip  (?)  tops 750  " 

Carrot  tops 470  « 

Natural  grass 760  " 

Clover  roots 250  " 

Fiftsh  sea-weed 450  to  750  " 

Sea-weed  dried  in  the  air 300  " 


Pea  straw 220 

Wheat  straw 750  to  1700 

Oat  straw 1400 

Barley  straw 1750 

Rye  straw 1000  to  2400 

Buck-wheat  straw 850 

Wheat  chaff. .■ 470 


Fir  saw-dust 1700  to  2500  •' 

Oak     do 750  « 

Soot,  from  coal 300  " 

Lint  and  rape-dust 80  " 

The  numbers  in  this  table  agree  with  the  results  of  experiment  m 
so  far  as  they  indicate  that  green  substances  generally,  when  ploughed 
in  as  manures,-  should  enrich  the  soil  more  tnan  an  equal  weight  of 
farm-yard  manure — that  the  roots  of  clover  should  be  more  enriching 
still — and  that  sea-weed  is  Ukewise  a  very  valuable  manure.  They 
agree  also  with  practical  observation  in  placing  pea,  and  probably 
bean  straw,  far  above  the  straws  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  in  fertilizing 
power,  and  in  representing  soot  and  rape-dust  as  more  powerful  than 
any  of  the  other  substances  in  the  table.  So  far,  therefore,  a  certain 
general  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  fertilizing  value  of  a  sub- 
stance as  represented  by  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  it  contains. 

But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  plants,  as' we  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  mention,  require  inorganic  as  well  as  organic /ood,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  mere  presence  of  nitrogen  in  a  substance  is  not  sufficient 
to  render  it  highly  nutritive  to  growing  plants.  Otherwise  the  salts 
of  ammonia  would  he  the  richest  manures  of  all,  and  would  best  nourish 
and  bring  to  perfection  every  crop  and  in  all  circumstances — which  ex-, 
perience  has  proved  to  be  by  no  means  the  case.    Hence 

2°.  The  value  of  vegetable  substances  as  manures  must  depend  tk 
some  degree  upon  the  quantity  and  kind  of  inorganic  matter  they 
contain.  In  reference  to  the  qiiantity  of  inorganic  matter  wh:ich  they 
respectively  impart  to  the  soil,  their  lelativo  values  are  reprtetinted 
by  the  foUowmg  n 'ambers : — 
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One  ton  contains  of  rnorganls 
matier  about 

Potato  tops,      green 26  lbs. 

Turnip  tops,        do 4S    " 

Carrot  tops^         do 45    " 

Rye-grass,  do 30    " 

Vetch,  do 38    " 

Gcreen  sea-weed,  do 22    " 

Hay goto  180  « 

Pea  straw 100  " 

Bean  straw 60  to    80  "    « 

Wheat  straw 70  to  360  " 

Oatstraw 100  to  ISO  " 

Barley  straw 100  to  120  ' 

Rye  straw 50to    70  " 

Fir  saw-dust 6    " 

Oak  saw-dust 5     ' 

Soot 500 

Rape-dust 120 

This  table  places  the  several  vegetable  substances  in  ar.  order  ot' 
efficacy  considerably  different  from  the  former,  in  which  they  are 
arranged  according  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  respectively  con- 
tain. We  know  that  wood-ashes  (p.  353),  kelp,  and  the  ashes  of  straw 
(p.  356),  do  promote  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  therefore  the  abso- 
lute as  weU  as  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  above  vegetable  substances 
must  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter 
they  contain.  But  we  should  be  wrong  were  we  to  ascribe  the  total 
effect  of  any  of  them  to  the  inorganic  matter  alone. 

3°.  Even  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  plants  contributes  its  aid  in 
increasing  the  produce  of  the  soil,  by  supplying,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, a  portion  of  the  necessary  food  of  plants.  This  has  already 
been  shown  in  various  parts  of  the  preceding  lectures. 

It  is  the  property  of  substances  which  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  to  undergo  rapid  decay  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  more  immediate  and  sensible  action  upon  grow- 
ing plants.  But  the  carbon  changes  more  slowly,  and  the  inorganic, 
matter  also  separates  slowly  from  decaying  vegetables  in  the  soil — 
and  hence  the  apparent  effects  of  these  constituents  are  less  striking. 
Thus  the  immediate  and  visible  effect  of  different  veg-eiable  substances, 
in  the  same  state,  is  measured  by  the  relative  quantities  of  nitrogen 
they  contain — their  permanent  effects  by  the  relative  quantities  of  in- 
organic and  of  carbonaceous  matters.  In  the  case  of  rape-dust,  for  ex- 
ample, the  immediate  effect  is  determined  chiefly  by  its  nitrogen — tne 
permanent  effects,  by  the  ash  it  leaves  when  burned,  or  when  caused 
to  undergo  :3mplete  decay  in  the  air. 
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Animal  manures. — Fiesh,  blood,  an  i  skin. — Wool,  woollen  rags,  hair,  horn,  and  bonea.— On 
wlial  does  ihe  ferliliziiig  action  ol  bones  depend  1 — Animal  ciiarcoai  and  Ilie  refuse  ol  ^he 
sugar  refineries. — Fish  and  fish-rvfuse,  whale  blubber  and  oil. — Relative  ferlilizinu  vaFue 
of  the  substances  previously  described. — Pigeon  dung. — Dung  o(  sea-fowl :  guano  — 
Liquid  manures  :  the  urine  of  various  animals. — Mixed  animal  and  vegetable  manures. — 
Night  soil,  the  droppings  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  pig. — Effects  of  digestion  upon  vege- 
table food  — Why  equal  weiahts  of  vegetable  matter,  and  tile  droppings  of  animals  fed 
upon  it,  pdssess  diflerenl  fertilizing  powers. — Farm-yard  dung. — AVeight  of  dung  pro 
duced  from  a  given  weight  of  grass,  straw,  and  other  produce. — Loss  undergone  bj 
farm-yard  manure  during  fermentation.— Improvement  of  the  soil  by  irrigation. 

Animal  substances  have  always  been  considered  as  more  fertilizing 
to  the  land  than  such  as  are  of  vegetable  origin.  Their  action  is  in 
general  more  immediate  and  apparent,  and  it  takes  place  within  such  a 
limited  period  of  time  that  the  farmer  can  calculate  upon  its  being  ex- 
ercised in  benefitting  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  reason  of  this 
more  immediate  action  will  presently  appear. 

§  1.   Of  Jlesh,  blood,  and  skin. 

19.  Flesh. — The  flesh  of  animals  is  not  only  a  rich  manure  m  itself, 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  it  undergoes  decay  in  our  climate  enables 
it  speedily  to  bring  other  organic  substances  with  which  it  may  be  mixed 
into  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  It  is  only  the  flesh  of  such  dead 
animals,  however,  as  are  unfit  for  food,  that  can  be  economically  ap- 
plied to  the  land  as  a  manure. 

The  flesh  of  animals  consists  of  a  lean  part,  called  the  muscular  fibre, 
or  by  chemists  fibrin,  and  a  fatty  part,  intermixed  with  the  lean  it 
greater  or  less  proportion,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  animal. 
Of  these  two  it  is  the  lean  part  which  acts  most  immediately  and  most 
energetically  in  the  promotion  of  vegetation.  Lean  beef,  in  the  recent 
state,  contains  77  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  so  that  100  lbs.  consists 
of  77  lbs.  of  water  and  23  lbs.  of  dry  animal  matter. 

2°.  Blood. — The  blood  of  animals  is  more  extensively  employed  as 
a  manure.  It  is  carried  oflFin  large  quantities  from  the  slaughter-houses 
of  the  butchers,  and  makes  rich  and  fertilizing  composts.  In  some 
parts  of  Kurope  it  is  dried,  and  in  the  state  of  dry  powder  is  applied  with 
much  effect  as  a  top-dressing  to  many  crops. 

Liquid  blood  consists  of  fibrin — the  substance  of  lean  meat,  of  albu- 
men— the  same  as  the  white  of  eggs — of  a  red  coloring  matter,  and  oi 
certain  saline  substances  dissolved  in  a  considerable-quantity  of  water 
When  blood  cools  it  gradually  congeals,  and  separates  into  two  parts 
a  gelatinous  red  portion,  called  the  cZof,  and  a  liquid,  nearly  colorless 
part  called  the  serum.  The  clot  contains  iflost  of  the  fibrin  and  color- 
ing matter,  and  a  portion  of  the  albumen ;  the  serum,  the  greater  part 
of  the  albumen  and  of  the  9  jluble  saline  substances  which  are  present 
m  the  blood. 

The  relative  composition  Df  fresh  muscular  fibre  and  of -quid  blood 
is  thue  represented  in  100  pirte . — 
19* 
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Wafer.  Dry  animal  malfei 

Muscularfibre 77  23 

Blood 79  21* 

It  appears  singular  that  the  solid  muscle  of  animals  should  contain 
so  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  their  liquid  blood  does. 

But  it  is  no  less  striking  that  the  dry  animal  matter  which  remains, 
when  lean  muscular  fibre  and  when  blood  are  fully  dried,  has  nearly  the 
same  apparent  composition.  Thus,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Play- 
fair  and  Boec.kman,  dry  flesh  and  dry  blood  consist  respectively  of— 

Dry  be".  Dry  nx  blood. 

Carbon 51-83  51-96 

Hydroger    7-57  7-25 

Nitrogen      " 15-01  15-07 

Oxygen 21-37  21-30 

Ashes 4-23  4-42 

100  loot 

The  07'§-a!iic  part,  therefore,  of  blood  and  of  flesh  is  nearly  identical 
in  uliimate  composition,  and  the  final  result  of  equal  weights  of  each, 
when  applied  as  manures,  shoulcf  be  nearly  the  same.  The  ashes,  how- 
ever, or  inorganic  part,  though  present  in  each  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion (4-23  and  4-42  per  cent.),  are  somewhat  diffiirent  in  composition, 
and  therefore  the  action  of  blood  and  flesh  will  be  a  little  unlike  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  saUne  substances  they  are  respectively  capa- 
ble of  conveying  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

3^.  Skin. — The  skins  of  nearly  all  animals  find  their  way  ultimately 
into  the  soil  as  manure,  ki  a  more  or  less  changed  state. 

The  refuse  parings  from  the  tan-yards,  and  from  the  curriers'  shops, 
though  usually  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  glue,  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  manure,  and  with  great  advantage.  They  may  either  be 
ploughed  in  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the  escape  of  volatile  matter 
when  they  begin  to  decay,  or  they  may  be  made  into  a  compost  by 
which  their  entire  virtues  will  be  more  effectually  retained. 

Skin  differs  considerably  in  its  constitution  from  flesh  and  blood.  It 
contains,  in  the  recent  state,  about  58  per  cent,  of  water,  and  leaves, 
when  burned,  'jnly  1  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  combustible  or  organic  part 
consists  of — 

Carbon 50-99 

Hydrogen 7-07 

Nitrogen 18-72 

Oxygen 23-23 

100 
IX  contains,  therefore,  3i  per  cent,  more  nitrogen  Jian  flesh  or  blood. 
So  far  as  the  fertilizing  action  of  these  substances  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  this  constituent — glue,  the  parings  of  skins,  and  all  gelati- 
nous substances,  will  consequently  exhibit  a  greater  efficacy  theui  flesh 
ir  blood. 

'  Thomson's  Animal  Chemistry,  pp.  285  and  367. 

T  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  P  lysiology,  p.  314. 
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§  2.   M  'ool,  toooUen  rags,  hair,  horn,  and  bones. 

i°.  Wool,  in  the  form  of  the  waste  of  the  spinning-mills,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  cif  woollen  rags,  acts  very  efficaciously  as  a  manure. 
The  rags  are  used  with  good  effect  upon  hght  chalks  and  gravels,  in 
which  they  retain  the  water.  They  are  sometimes  ploughed  in  for 
wheat  along  with  the  clover  stubble,  in  the  winter  with  the  corn  stub- 
ble, when  the  land  is  intended  for  turnips,  and  are  sometimes  applied 
as  a  top  dressing  to  clover  and  grass  lands  (British  Husbandry,  I.,  p. 
425.)  They  are  used  most  extensively,  however,  in  the  hop-grounds, 
being  dug  in  round  the  roots,  to  which  ihey  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
supply  much  nourishment.  The  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  price  they  bring,  which  is  from  £5  to  £10  a  ton. 

2°.  Hair  also  is  fitted  to  produce  effects  similar  to  those  which  fol- 
low the  use  of  wool.  It  can  seldom,  however,  be  obtained  by  the 
farmer  at  so  economical  a  rate  as  to  enable  him  to  trust  to  it  as  an 
available  resource  when  other  manures  become  scarce. 

3^.  Horn,  in  the  form  of  horn  shavings,  parings,  and  turnings,  is  just- 
ly considered  as  a  very  powerful  manure.  Even  in  the  state  of  shav- 
ings, however,  it  undergoes  decay  still  more  slowly  than  wooUenrags ; 
and,  therefore,  like  them,  will  always  be  most  safely  and  economically 
employed  when  previously  rotted,  by  being  made  into  a  compost. 

Wool,  hair,  and  horn,  differ  from  flesh,  blood,  and  skin,  by  contain- 
ing very  much  less  water  in  their  natural  state,  and  by  undergoing, 
in  consequence,  a  much  slower  decay,  and  exhibiting  a  much  less 
immediate  action  upon  any  crop  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The 
intelligent  farmer,  therefore,  will  bear  this  important  distinction  in 
mind,  in  any  opinion  he  may  form  as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  these 
several  substances  as  general  fertilizers  of  the  land. 

In  chemical  composition,  these  three  substances  are  nearly  identi- 
cal, and  they  do  not  differ  widely  from  the  lean  of  beef  or  from  dried 
blood.     When  burned  they  leave  only  a  small  quantity  of  ash  • — 

Wool  leaves 2-0    per  cent,  of  ash. 

Hair 0-72  "  " 

Horn 0-7  «  " 

And  the  part  which  burns  away — the  rrganic  part — consists  of^— 

Wool.  Hair.  Horn. 

Carbon ., 50-65  51-53  51-99 

Hydrogen...- 7-03  6-69               6-72 

Nitrogen 17-71  17-94  17-28  « 

Oxygen  and  Sulphur 24-61  23-84  24-01 

:00  100  100 

The  organic  part  of  these  three  substances,  therefore,  is  nearly 
identical  in  composition,  and  hence,  when  equally  decomposed,  they 
ought  to  produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  young  crops.  They  con- 
tain a  little  more  nitrogen  than  dried  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  little  less 
than  dried  skin,  and  therefore  in  so  far  as  their  fertilizing  action  de- 
pends upon  this  element,  they  ought  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place 
tetween  tlitse  several  substances.. 
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§  3.  Of  the  composition  of  hones. 

Few  substances  have  of  late  years  done  so  much  to  increase  the 
agricultural  produce  of  various  parts  of  England  as  the  use  of  crushed 
bones  for  manuring  the  land. 

1°.  Recent  hones  contain  a  variable  quantity  of  water  and  fat 
The  proportion  of  fat  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  bone  in  the 
body,  and  upon  the  condition  of  tlie  animal.  The  proportion  of  watei 
depends  partly  upon  the  solidity  of  the  bone  and  partly  upon  its  age. 
According  to  Denis,  the  radius  of  a  female, 

AgedS  years,  contained.  ...33-3  per  cent,  water,  with  a  Uttlefat. 

Aged  20  years,      "     13-0  "  " 

Aged  78  years,      "     15-4  "  " 

The  quantity  of  water  thus  present  in  bones  performs  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  action  which  bone-dust  is  known  to  exercise 
upon  the  land.  The  oil  is  sometimes  extracted  by  boiling  the  bones. 
During  this  boiling  they  absorb  more  water,  and  thus,  when  laid  upon 
the  land,  undergo  a  more  rapid  decomposition,  and  exercise,  in  conse- 
quence, a  more  immediate  and  apparent,  and  therefore,  as  some  may 
think,  a  more  powerful  and  fertilizing  action. 

2°.  But  bones  differ  from  the  other  animal  substances  already  de- 
scribed chiefly  by  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  inorganic 
matter,  or  by  leaving,  when  burned,  a  greater  percentage  of  ash. 
The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  however,  contained  in  bones  is  not 
constant.  It  is  less  in  the  young  than  in  the  full-grown  animal — less 
m  the  spongy  than  in  the  compact  or  more  solid  bones — and  less  in 
those  of  some  animals  than  in  those  of  others.  Thus,  when  freed 
from  fat  and  perfectly  dried — 

Of  inorganic  matter. 

The  lower  jaw-bone  of  an  adult left  680  per  cent. 

a  child  of  3  years.  —  62-8        " 

A  compact  human  bone —  58-7        " 

A  spongy  human  bone —  50-2        " 

The  tibia  of  a  sheep —  48-03      " 

The  vertebrffi  of  a  haddock —  60-51      " 

It  is  obvious  that  the  relative  efficacy  of  equal  weights  of  bones 
must  be  affected  by  such  differences  in  the  relative  productions  of 
organic  and  inorganic  matter  which  they  severally  contain. 

3°.  This  inorganic  matter  or  ash  consists  in  great  part  of  phosphate 
of  lime  (Lee.  IX.,  §  4,)  but  it  contains  also  a  considerable  though 
variable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  hme,  with  snialler  quantities 
of  several  other  ingredients.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime 
appears  to  be  smallest  in  carnivorous  animals. 

Thus,  for  every  100  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  there  exists  in — 

Human  bones  about 20-7  carbonate  of  ime. 

Bones  of  the  sheep 24-1  " 

Do.  ox 13-5  « 

Do.  fowl li-7  « 

Do.  haddock 6-2  « 

Do.  frog 5-8  " 

Do.  lion 2-6  '• 
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These  proportions  are  not  to  be  considered  as  constant,  because  it 
\aries  not  only  in  the  different  bones  of  the  same  animal  but  also  in 
bones  from  the  same  part  of  the  body  of  different  animals  of  the  same 
species.  (Thomson's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  242.)  But  the  existence  of 
such  differences  mu-st  render  unlike  the  fertilizing  action  of  the 
bones  of  different  animals — if,  as  many  think,  this  action  depends  in 
any  great  degree  upon  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  they 
respectively  contain, 

4°.  Besides  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  I  have  slated  that 
bones  contain  certain  other  inorganic  substances,  which  are  found  in 
small  quantity  in  the  ash.  What  these  substances  are  will  appear 
in  the  following  table,  which  represents  the  constitution  of  the  bones 
of  some  animals,  as  analysed  by  Dr.  Thompson : 

Ileum  Ilenm  Vertebra, 

of  a  shfep.      of  an  ox.    of  a  hadijock. 

Organic  or  combustible  matter 43-3  48-5  39'5 

Phosphate  of  hme 50-6  45-2  56-1 

Carbonate  of  lime 4-5  6-1  3-6 

Magneisia 0-9  0-2  0-8 

Soda 0-3  0-2  0-8 

Potash 0-2  0-1  — 


99-8  100-3  100-8 
The  soda  exists  in  bones  probably  in  the  state  of  common  salt,  and 
the  magnesia  in  that  of  phosphate.  An  appreciable  quantity  of  fluor- 
ide of  calcium,  with  traces  of  iron  and  magnesia,  are  also,  generally 
found  in  bones,  in  addition  to  ihe  substances  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding analyses. 

5°.  When  bones  are  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air  the  orgaiuo 
part  bums  away,  and  leaves  the  white  earthy  matter  in  the  form,  and 
nearly  of  the  bulk,  of  the  original  bone.  But  if  a  dry  bone  be  cover- 
ed with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  earthy  or  inorganic  part  is  slowly  dis- 
solved out,  and  the  organic  part — the  cartilage  or  gelatine — will  alone 
remain,  retaining  also  the  form  and  size  of  the  organic  bone.  In  this 
state  it  is  flexible  and  somewhat  soft,  and  by  prolonged-  boiling  may 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  manufactured  into  glue. 

This  organic  or  combustible  part  of  bones  is  identical  in  chemi- 
cal composition  with  skin  and  glue,  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  woe'., 
hair,  and  horn,  of  which  the  analysis  has  already  been  given.  In 
so  far,  therefore,  as  their  efficacy  depends  upon  the  organic  const*- 
tuent,  dry  bones  must  be  greatly  inferior  to  an  equal  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  animal  substances,  above  described,  because  of  the  mu-ch 
greater  proportion  of  earthy  matter  they  contain. 

§  4.  On  what  does  the  fertilizing-  action  of  bones  depend  7 

Bones  contain,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  proportion  both  of  organic 
and  of  inorginio  matter; — on  which  of  these  two  constituents  does 
their  fertilizing  action  most  depend  ?  Some  regard  the  phosphate  of 
lime  or  bone  earth,  as  the  only  source  of  the  benefits  so  extensively 
derived  from  them — audit  is  by  supposing  the  soil  to  be  alrea  ly  suf- 
ficiently impregnated  with  th  s  phosphate,  that  Sprengel  accc;  ^a  for 
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the  little  success  -.vhich  has  attended  the  use  of  bones  in  Mecklenburg 
and  North  Germany.  Others,  again,  attribute  the  whole  of  their  in- 
fluence to  'he  organic  ]iart — the  gelatine — which  bones  contain. 
Neitlier  of  t.  sse  views  is  airictly  correct.  Plants,  as  we  have  seen, 
require  a  ciertain  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
which  are  present  in  the  inorganic  part  of  bones,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
are  capable  of  deriving  inorganic  'ood  from  bone-dust.  But  the  or- 
ganic part  of  bones  will  decompose,  and  therefore  will  act  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  skin,  wool,  hair,  and  horn  do — which  substances  it 
resembles  in  ultimate  composition.*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  effect  of  bones  upon  all  crops  must  be 
due  to  the  gelatine  which  they  contain. 

The  principal  facts,  now  known  in  regard  to  the  action  of  bones, 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

1°.  The  organic  matter  of  bones  acts  like  that  of  skin,  woollen  rags, 
horn  shavings,  &c.,  but  as  bone-dust  contains  only  about  one-third  of 
the  organic  matter  which  is  present  in  an  equal  weight  of  either  of  the 
above  substances,  its  total  effect,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  or- 
ganic matter,  will  be  less  in  an  equal  proportion. 

2°.  But  as  the  organic  matter  of  bones  contains  more  water  than 
Qorn  or  wool,  (p.  446,)  it  will  decay  more  rapidly  than  these  substan- 
ces when  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  will  therefore  be  more  immediate  in 
its  action.  Hence  the  reason  why  woollen  rags  and  horn  shavings  must 
be  ploughed  in  in  the  preceding  winter,  if  they  are  to  benefit  the  subse- 
quent wheat  or  turnip  crops,  while  bone-dust  can  be  beneficially  ap- 
plied at  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 

3°.  When  bones  are  boiled  the  oil  will  be  separated,  and  a  pj'tion  of 
the  gelatine  will  at  the  same  time  be  dissolved  out.f  The  bones, 
therefore,  will  be  in  reality  rendered  less  rich  as  a  manure.  But  as 
they  at  the  same  time  take  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  boiled 
bones  will  decompose  more  rapidly  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
thus  will  appear  to  act  as  beneficially  as  unboiled  bones.  Hence  the 
reason  why  in  Cheshire,  where  boiled  bones  are  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  many  practical  men  are  of  opinion  that  their  action  upon  tlie 
crops  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  bones  from  which  the  oil  has  not  been 
extracted  by  boiling.  The  immediate  effect  may  indeed  be  equal,  or 
even  greater,  than  that  of  unboiled  bones,  but  the  total  effect  must 
be  less  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  has 
l?een  removed  by  boiling.     Cases,  howtver,  may  occur  in  which  the 

'  The  main  flifferenc*"  is  in  the  qnantity  of  sulphur  containRd  in  hair.  An  analysis  of 
human  hair,  by  Van  I.aer  (Annalen  der  Plmrmacie^  xiy.  p.  IfiR.)  which  has  reached  me 
sinre  Ihe  prereding  sheet  went  to  press,  shows  the  proportion  of  sulphur  more  accurately 
than  that  which  is  given  at  page  445.  He  found  human  halrnf  various  colors  lo  leave  from 
one-third  10  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  ash  when  burned,  and  to  consist  besides  of  Carbon, 
SO-65— Hydrogen,  6  36— Nitrogen,  1714— Oxygen,  20-85— Sulphur,  500- Total,  lon— aiid 
nearly'half  a  per  cent,  of  Phosphorus. 

t  The  prolonged  boiling  of  bones,  so  as  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  gelatine,  is  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  mode  of  manufaciuring  size  or  glue.  In  the  large  dyeing  es- 
lablishments  in  Manchester,  the  bones  are  boiled  in  open  pans  for  24  hours,  tlie  fat  skim- 
med off  and  sold  to  the  canrlle  makers,  and  .the  size  afterwards  boiled  down  in  another 
vessel  till  it  is  of  sutficient  strength  for  stiffening  the  thick  goods  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  size  liquor,  when  exhausted,  or  no  longer  of  sufficient  strength  for  siiffenins,  is  applied 
with  much  benetit  as  a  manure  to  the  adjacent  pasture  and  artificial  gra'^s  lands,  and  the 
bone:)  are  readily  bought  up  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  farmers  The  boiled  bonea 
must  evidently  lose  all  the  fertilizing  virtue  which  the  size  liquor  acquires. 
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skilful  man  will  prefer  to  use  boiled  bone^be^ause  they  are  fitted  to 
produce  more  immediate  effect  where — as  in  the  pushing  forward  of 
the  young  turnip  plant — such  an  effect  is  particularly  required. 

4°.  When  bones  are  buried  in  a  more  or  less  entire  state,  as  they  oc- 
casionally are  about  the  roots  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  they  gradually 
decay,  and  sensibly  promote  the  growth  of  the  trees  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Yet  after  the  lapse  of  years  these  same  bones  may  be  dug  up 
nearly  unaltered  either  in  form  or  in  size.  The  bones  of  a  bear  and  of  a 
stag,  after  being  long  buried,  were  found  by  Marchand  to  consist  of — 

Bnnes  ofthe  bear  biirteil 

deep.  shallow.      Femur  oTa  stag. 

Animal  matter 16-2  4-2  7-3 

Phosphate  of  lime 56-0  62-1         •      54-1 

Carbonate  of  lime 13-1  13-3  19-3 

Sulphate  of  lime 7-1  12-3  12-2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0-3  0-5  2-1 

Fluoride  of  calcium 2-0  3-1  2-1 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese-  2-0  2-1  2-9 

Soda M  13  — 

Silica .- C2           •  2-1  — 


100  100  100 

The  most  striking  change  undergone  by  these  bones  was  the  large 
loss  of  organic  or  animal  matter  they  had  suffered.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  hme  had  been  com- 
paratively little  altered.  The  main  effect,  therefore,  produced  by 
bones  when  buried  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  their  first  effect  in  all 
cases,  must  be  owing  to  the  animal  matter  they  contain — the  ele- 
ments of  this  animal  matter,  as  it  decomposes,  being  absorbed  by  the 
roots  with  which  the  bones  are  in  contact. 

Such  facts  as  this  prove,  I  think,  the  incorrectness  of  the  one-sided 
opinion  too  hastily  advanced  by  Sprengel,  and  after  him  reiterated 
by  Liebig  and  his  followers — that  the  principal  efficacy  of  bones  is, 
in  all  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to  their  earthy  ingredients,  and  especially 
to  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

This  opinion  of  Sprengel  rests  mainly  on  two  facts  put  forward  by 
himself  (Lehre  vom  Danger,  p.  153.)  Bones,  he  says,  have  failed  to 
produce  in  North-Western  Germany  the  good  effects  for  which  they 
are  so  noted  in  England,  yet  in  the  same  districts,  farm-yarr  and  other 
animal  manures  exhibit  their  uwaal  fertilizing  action.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, he  concludes,  be  the  animal  matter  of  bones  to  which  their  benefi- 
cial influence  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  to  this  conclusion  we  may  fairly 
demur,  when  we  know  how  often  on  heavy  and  andrained  lands  bone- 
dust  fails  even  among  ourselves.  Let  bones  be  tried  for  the  turnip 
crop — a  crop  still  almost  unknown  in  Northern  Germr.  ny — and  upon 
well  drained  soils  similar  to  those  of  our  best  turnip  k  ds,  and  I  ven- 
ture fb  predict,  in  opposition  to  Sprengel's  experience,  that  bones  wiU 
no  longer  fail  even  in  Mecklenburg. 

Again,  having  drawn  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  inutility  of  the 
animal  matter,  Sprengel  sfc  tes  that  the  marl  which  is  applied  to  the 
land  in  Holstei'n  and  the  n  t'ghborlng  provinces,  contains  phogpha.te 
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of  lime  (p.  371,)  and  hencg  the  reason  why  the  earthy  matter  of  the 
bones  applied  does  not  improve  the  land.  In  so  far  as  the  efficacy  of 
bones  really  depends  upon  their  earthy  constituents,  the  use  of  a  marl 
containing  phosphate  of  lime*  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  supersede  them ; 
— but  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  animal  matter  they  contain, 
bones  will  exhibit  their  natural  fertihzing  action,  however  rich  the 
soil  may  already  be  in  those  compounds  of  which  their  earthy  or  in- 
combustible part  c>nsists. 

5°.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe — nay,  it  may  be  assumed  as  cer- 
tain— that  the  ph  asphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  which  bones  contain  so 
largely,  are  not  without  effect  in  promoting  vegetation.  All  our  cuhi- 
vated  plants  require  and  contain  both  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  (see 
Lee.  X.,  §  3,)  and  from  the  vegetables  on  whii-.h  they  feed,  all  animals 
derive  the  entire  substance  of  their  bones.  This  same  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime,  therefore,  must  exist  in  the  soil  on  whicli  the  plants 
grow,  or  they  will  neither  thrive  themselves  nor  be  able  properly  to 
nourish  the  animals  they  are  destined  to  feed.  If  a  soil,  then,  be  de- 
ficient in  phosphate  of  lime  or  its  constituents,  it  is  clear  that  the  ad- 
dition of  bones  will  benefit  the  after-crops  not  only  by  the  animal,  but 
by  the  earthy  matter  also  which  they  contain.  And  that  such  is  the 
case,  in  many  instances,  .there  is  good  reason  for  believing.  But  that 
this  can  by  no  means  account  for  the  whole  effect  of  bones,  even  sup- 
posing the  soil  to  which  they  are  applied  to  be,  in  every  instance,  defi- 
cient in  phosphates,  is  clear  from  the  fact  (see  Lee.  X.,  §  4,)  that  260 
lbs. — less  tlian  6  bushels — of  bone-dust  per  acre  are  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  the  phosphates  contained  in  the  crops  which  are  reaped  during 
an  entire  fourshift  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat.  Yet 
the  quantity  of  bones  actually  applied  to  the  land  is  from  three  to  five 
times  the  alsove  weight,  repeated  every  time  the  turnip  crop  comes 
round. 

(j°.  Still,  granting  that  the  chief  effect  of  bones  upon  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  crops  is  due  to  their  organic  part,  upon  what  does 
their  prolonged  good  effect  depend  ?  Some  lands  remember  a  single 
dre'ssing  of  bones  for  16  or  30  years,  and  some  after  the  application 
of  2  or  2j  tons  of  bones  have  yielded  10  to  15  successive  crops  of 
oats,  and  have  been  sensibly  benefitted  for  as  many  as  sixty  years 
after  the  bones  were  applied.  (See  Appendix,  No.  I.,  and  British 
Husbandry,  I.,  p.  398.) 

Tills  prolonged  effect  is  also  due  in  part  to  both  constituents.  When 
not  cruslied  to  powder,  the  organic  matter  of  bones  is  always  slow  m 
disappearing,  and  slower  the  deeper  they  are  buried.  In  some  soils, 
also,  the  process  is  more  slow  than  in  others.  The  long-buried  bones  of 
the  bear  and  of  the  stag,  of  which  the  analysis  is  given  above  (p.  449. ) 
had  lain  in  the  soil  for  an  unknown  period,  and  yet  they  still  contained 
a  sensible  proportion  of  animal  matter.  So  it  is  with  the  bones  used  for 
manure,  when  they  are  not  crushed  too  fine.  They  long  retain  a  por- 
tion of  their  organic  matter,  which  they  give  out  more  slowlj^,  and 

•  MfiRtlime-slonfg  and  shell  sands  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  Ihia  phosphate,  and 
wiH,  therefore,  to  thes^me  extent,  superseile  the  jse  of  the  earthy  matterof  bones.  Mucii 
of  the  marl  of  Hilsiein  consists  of  the  detritus  o  '  chalk  rocks,  anciently  broken  up  and 
carried  otT— by  the  waters  of  the  sea  with  whict  that  part  of  Europe  wati  covered  at  no 
•ory  remote  geolijjical  epoch. 
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m  smaller  quantity,  every  year  that  parses,  yet  still  in  sucK  abun 
dance  as  to  contribute  sensibly  to  the  nourishment,  and  in  some  de- 
gree tD  promote  the  growth  of  the  crops  which  the  land  is  made  to 
Bear.*  So  it  would  be  with  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  cattle,  if  laid  on  m 
equal  quantity,  for  they  also  decay  with  exceeding  slowness. 

Still  the  inorganic  part  is  not  without  its  use.  If  the  soil  be  defici- 
ent in  phosphates  or  in  lime,  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  will  sup- 
ply these  substances.  1  only  wish  to  guard  you  ajjainst  the  conclu- 
sion, that  because  bones  often  act  for  so  long  a  period,  that  therefore 
the  organic  matter  can  have  no  share  in  the  influence  they  exercise 
after  a  limited  period  of  years. 

He  who  can  <idly  weighs  the  considerations  above  presented  will,  j 
think,  conclude  that  the  whole  effect  of  bones  cannot  in  any  case  be 
ascribed  exclusively  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  their  principal 
constituents.  He  will  believe,  indeed,  that  in  the  turnip  husbandry  the 
organic  part  performs  the  most  prominent  and  most  immediately  useful 
oilice,but  that  the  earthy  part,  nevertheless,  affords  a  ready  supply  oi 
certain  organic  Vmis  of  food,  which  in  many  soils  the  plants  would 
not  otherwise  easily  obtain.  He  will  assign  to  each  constituent  its 
separate  and  important  function,  being  constrained,  at  the  same  time, 
•o  confess  that  while  in  very  many  cases  the  earihy  part  of  hmea  ap- 
plied alone  would  fail  to  benefit  the  land,  there  are  few  cultivated 
fields  in  wlii  h  the  organic  part  applied  alone  would  not  materially 
promote  the  growth  of  most  of  our  artificial  crops. 

§  5.  Of  the  application  of  hone-dust  to  pasture  lands. 

If  the  soil  be  deficient  in  phosphate  of  lime,  bone-earth  alone,  or  the 
mineral  phosphate  (Lee.  IX.,  §  4,)  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
increase  its  fertility.  In  a  four-years'  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clr"".  er, 
and  wheat,  if  bones  be  used  for  the  turnip  crop,  the  land  will  p\ery  ro- 
tation become  richer  in  bone -earth,  (see  preceding  page,)  and  there- 
fore the  application  of  earthy  phosphates  cannot — after  a  few  rota- 
tions— be  expected  materially  to  affect  its  productiveness.  But  pas- 
ture lands  are  treated  differently,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some 
instances  the  earth  of  bones,  even  apphed  alone,  may  to  such  lands 
be  productive  of  considerable  benefit. 

The  application  of  bone-dust  to  permanent  pasture  has  of  late 
years  been  practised  with  great  success  in  Cheshire.  Laid  on  at  the 
nte  of  30  to  35  cwt.,  or  at  a  cost  of  £10  per  acre,  it  has  increased 
the  value  of  old  pastures  from  10s.  or  15s.  to  30s.  or  40s.  per  acre : 
and  after  a  lapse  of  20  years,  though  sensibly  becoming  less  valu 
able,  land  has  remained  still  worth  two  or  three  times  the  rent  it  paid 
before  the  bones  were  .aid  on. 

It  is  this  lengthened  good  effect  of  bone-dust  that  aflords  the  strongest 
ground  for  befieving  that  the  earthy  ph  jsphate  has  a  large  share  in  the 

'  This  opinion  derives  a  singularly  Inlereslinff  confirmation  from  the  far.l  (hat  a  portion 
or  the  soil  oi  an  arable  district  iii  Sweden,  "which  from  time  immenioria]  ha'l  (irown  ex- 
cellent wheat  without  manure,"  was  foiind  by  Berzelius  to  contain  minute  fragments  of 
..one  capable  ■:pi^n  boiling  with  water  of  yielding  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine.  It  was 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  spot  had  been  an  ancient  battle-field,  anc  that  its  prolonged 
-urt^liiy  was  .-^ue  to  the  b:}nes  of  old  time  buried  in  it,  and  still  to  some  extent  undecom- 
Mscd  'Marc  '>nd  ) 
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effec.  1  have  already  sho-Rn  that  this  prolonged  action  is  not  conclu- 
sive upon  the  point — since  the  organic  matter  lingers  long,  even  in  buri- 
ed bones — but  a  consideration  of  the  necessary  effect  of  long  continu- 
ed pasturage  upon  soils  to  which  nothing  is  artificially  added,  lends  a 
singular  support  to  the  view  that  the  bone-earth  may  act  an  important 
and  beneficial  part  upon  old  meadow  and  other  grass  lands.  Tajce 
the  instance  of  a  dairy  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  town, — 

1°.  The  milk  is  all  carried  off  the  farm,  either  directly  or  in  the  shape 
of  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  and  every  40  gallons  of  milk  contain  1  lb.  of 
bone-earth,  besides  other  phosphates.  Estimate  the  average  yield  of  a 
good  cow  at  ^000  quarts,  or  750  gallons  a-year,  its  milk  will  contain  19 
lbs.  of  earthy  phosphate — as  much  as  is  present  in  30  lbs.  of  bone-dust. 

2=.  Again,  the  urine  of  a  milk  cow,  taken  at  700  gallons  a-year, 
contains  about  11  lbs.  of  the  same  phosphate.  (A  cow,  not  in  milk, 
gives  on  an  average  about  1300  gallons  of  urme — see  page  460.) 
Suppose  only  a  third  of  this  to  run  to  waste,  and  the  farm  will  lost  for 
every  cow  in  this  way  about  4  lbs. — equal  to  about  6  lbs.  of  bone-dust. 

3°.  But  for  every  cow  an  annual  calf  is  reared  and  sold  off.  Let  this 
calf  contain  but  20  lbs.  of  bone — then  for  every  cov>  it  maintains,  a  dairy 
farm,  will  lose  of  earthy  phosphates  upon  the  whole  as  muck  as  is 
contained  in  56  lbs.  of  bone-dust.  Suppose  a  farm  to  be  pastured 
for  centuries,  as  those  of  Cheshire  have  been,  and  the  produce  to  be 
carried  off  in  the  form  of  milk,  butter,  and  veal — we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  it  will  at  length  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  those  phos- 
phates which  year  by  year  have  been  dravsm  from  itssurface.  It  is 
reasonable  also  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  these  deficient  phos- 
phates would  impart  new  vigor  to  the  soil,  would  cause  new  grasses 
to  sprout,  and  a  more  milk-yielding-  herbage  to  spring  up. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  I  some  years  ago  attempted  to 
found  an  explanation  of  the  singularly  striking  effects  produced  by  bone- 
iust  on  the  grass,  lands  of  Cheshire,  while  it  failed  materially  to  im- 
prove those  of  other  districts  on  which  it  had  been  tried.  I  still  consider 
it  as  by  no  means  without  its  weight,  though  I  cannot  concur  with  tne 
extreme  views  which  some  have  since  adopted — that  either  in  the  case 
of  Cheshire,  or  in  any  other  case  withwhich  lam  acquainted,  thebenefi- 
cial  action  of  bone-dust  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  its  earthy  constituents. 

§  6.   O/"  animal  charcoal,  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  refineries,  and 
animalized  carbon. 

1°.  Animal  charcoal,  (bone  black.) — When  bones  are  charred  or 
distilled  at  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels,  they  leave  behind  a  coaly  re- 
siduum to  which  the  name  of  animV  charcoal  is  i^sually  given.  By 
this  calcination  the  animal  matter  is  almost  entirely  decomposed. 
The  charcoal  still  retains,  however,  a  little  nitrogen,  and  though  it  is 
eeldom  employed  as  a  manure,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  effect  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  our  cultivated  crops.  Thus  in  1842,  when 
applied  t(i  Swedish  turnips,  Mr.  Fleming  obtained  from  the  unma- 
nured  soil  12  tons  5  cwt.  per  acre  ;  but  when  manured  with  10  cwt. 
of  animal  charcoal,  21  tons  2  cwt.  (see  Appendix,  No.  VIII.) 

2".  Refuse  charcocd  of  the  sugar  refiners. — The'  animal  charcoal 
h\i  -  v<i  described  is  c  <  :!fly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
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color  from  solutions  of  raw  sugar.  Blood  is  a\so  used  for  claiifying 
tile  same  solutions,  and  quick-lime  for  neutralizing  the  acid  matter 
Ihey  contain — thus  rendering  the  syrups  more  capable  of  easy  crys- 
tallization. Hence  the  animal  charcoal,  the  blood,  the  lime,  and  the 
coloring  and  other  matters  separated  from  the  sugar,  become  mixed 
together,  and  form  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  refiners.  This  refuse  often 
contains  from  one-fifUi  to  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  blood,  and  henc» 
is  in  general — and  especially  in  France,  where  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  manure — considered  from  four  to  six  times  more  power- 
ful than  the  pure  animal  charcoal  alone.  In  the  western  parts  of 
France  this  mixture  has  for  sera  -  years  been  in  great  repute  among 
agriculturists,  and  in  addition  to  .h?t  which  is  produced  at  home,  has 
•been  largely  imported  from  other  countries.  Into  the  ports  upon  the 
river  Loire  alone  there  were  entered,  in  1839,  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
tons  (Boussingault.  An.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  3d  series,  iii.,  p.  96.) 
It  sells  at  about  ttve  pounds  a  ton. 

The  value  of  this  substance  depends  very  much  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  blood  which  it  contains,  and  as  this  is  in  some  measure  vari- 
able, its  fertilizing  qualities  must  be  variable  also.  In  England  blood 
is  used  much  more  sparingly  in  the  refining  of  sugar  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  hence  the  refuse  of  our  refineries  is  probably  less  valuable 
as  a  manure  now  than  it  was  in  former  years.*  This  is  probably  one 
reason  why  iVlr.  Fleming  obtained  from,  the  use  of  it  a  somewhat 
smaller  crop  of  turnips  than  from  an  equal  quantity  of  the  unused 
animal  charcoal.  Upon  Swedish  turnips  10  cwt.  of  unused  animal 
charcoal  gave  him  21  tons  2  cwt. ;  while  10  cwt.  of  the  refuse  gave 
10  tons  7  cwt.  (Appendix,  No.  VIII.) 

Still  this  result  is  sufficiently  favorable  to  recommend  the  refuse  or 
exhausted  animal  charcoal  to  the  practical  agriculturist  where  more 
economical  manures  cannot  readily  be  obtained. 

3^.  Animalized  carbon. — The  estimation  in  which  the  refuse  char- 
coal of  the  sugar  works  was  held,  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  very 
useful  imitations  of  it  under  the  name  of  animalized  carbon.  A  cal- 
careous soil,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  (an  intimate  mixture  of  peat 
and  marl  or  shell-sand  would  answer  well.)  is  charred  in  close  ves- 
sels, and  is  then  mixed  at  intervals  with  repeated  portions  of  night 
soil  as  long  as  it  disinfects  it  or  removes  its  smell — and  to  this  mixture 
IS  added  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  clotted  and  partially  dried  blood.  This 
animalized  carbon  is  said  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  manure.  The 
■  main  objections  to  it  are  its  liability  to  adulteration  and  the  uncertain- 
ty to  which,  even  when  skilfully  and  conscientiously  prepared,  its 
composition  must  he  in  some  measure  liable. 

§  7.  Of  fish,  fish  refuse,  whale  blubber,  and  oil, 

V.  Fish. — In  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  occasionally  on  the  shores 
of  Fingland.  fish  are  met  with  in  .such  abundance  that  they  can  be  econo- 
mically employed  as  a  manure  for  the  land.  They  are  either  spread  over 

■  Th*.  refining  "  cnnsis's  in  pulling  Ihp  snt'ar  inln  a  'af'ip  sqitare  roppfTci^tprn  ntona  wifh 
snme  Iimi'  war.-r  1  little  tiullnclt's  blo'ul.  and  frnm  5  fn  2f)  per  cent  of  bnnf  black,  ai.d  in- 
jeclins  steam  through  the  mixture  Instead  of  the  blood  many  rifiripr..:  employ  a  mixture 
of  selafinoiis  alumina  anrl  gypsum,  called  fininge,  preparpd  by  adding  lime  water  to  a  so- 
lution of  alum,  and  collecting  the  precipitate"  (Ure.)  Hence  tlie  reason  why,  in  Englan'' 
at  least,  tlie  reiuse  charcoal  of  the  sugar  works  Is  not  always  rich  in  blood. 
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if.in  a  recent  state,  or — which  is  more  economical, — are  made  into  a  com- 
post chiefly  with  earth,  which  after  a  lime  proves  rich  and  fertihzing. 

The  bones  of  fish  are  similar  in  composition  to  those  of  terrestrial 
animals  (p.  447),  and  their  muscular  parts  are  nearly  identical  in  ele- 
mentary constitution  with  the  lean  part  of  beef  and  the  clot  of  blood. 
As  fertilizing  agents,  therefore,  the  parts  of  fishes  will  act  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  blood  and  bodies  of  animals. 

2°.  Fish  refuse. — The  pilchards  of  Cornwall  and  the  herrings,  cod, 
and  ling  of  our  northern  coasts,  when  cleaned  for  salting,-  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  refuse,  (fourteen  barrels  of  herrings  yield  one  of 
refuse,)  which  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  principal  fishing  stations. 

In  the  North,  a  compost  prepared  from  this  fish  refuse,  is  generally 
esteemed  as  a  manure  for  barley  and  green  crops,  but  when  exten- 
sively us'j.d,  "  is  said  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  the  production  of  oats.' 
Such  soil  is  said  to  be  poisoned  (Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  vii.,  p.  201,  quoted  in  British  Husbandry,  I.,  p.  421.) 

3°.  Whale  blubber. — When  the  oil  is  expressed  from  whale  blub- 
ber, a  skinny  or  membraneous  refuse  remains,  which  has  hitherto 
been  employed  only  as  a  manure.  It  is  made  into  a  compost  with 
earth,  which  is  several  times  turned,  and  the  mixture  is  most  usefully 
employed  after  it  has  lain  not  less  than  9  or  12  -months.  It  may  be 
applied  either  to  grass  or  to  arable  land. 

4°.  Whale  oil,  and  that  of  other  fish,  when  made  into  a  compost  with 
earth  and  a  little  lime  or  wood  ashes,  yields  a  manure  which  was  much 
recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  of  York  (see  his  Georgical  Es- 
says, vols.  1,  2,  and  .%)  Merely  mixed  with  absorbent  earth,  and  ap- 
pUed  at  the  end  of  one  month,  impure  wha,le  oil,  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons 
per  acre,  gave  the  late  Mr.  Mason,  of  Chilton,  near  Durham,  a  crop  of 
23i  tons  of  turnips,  while  40  bushels  of  bones  gave  him  only  22  tons. 
More  recently,  also,  it  has  been  found  that  the  mixture  of  a  few  gallons 
of  oil  with  the  usual  quantity  of  bone-dust  increased  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  turnip  crop  to  which  it  was  applied.  In  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  interesting  to  establish  the  fact,  that  pure  oil  i3 
capable  of  promoting  in  a  large  degree  the  growth  and  produce  of 
our  cultivated  crops — though,  as  a  resource,  of  which  farmers  in  gene- 
ral can  avail  themselves  where  other  manure  is  scarce,  its  high  price 
will  probably  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  extensively  useful. 

§  8.  Relative  fertilizing  value  of  the  animal  manures  already 
described. 

No  sufficiently  decisive  experiments  are  yet^jupon  record,  from 
which  the  relative  value  of  the  several  animal  manures  above  des- 
cribed can  be  satisfactorily  deduced.  That  they  d  fferin  fertilizing 
power  every  farmer  is  aware,  but  it  is  not  yetdeciOLd  by  actual  trial, 
in  what  proporlion  one  of  them  exceeds  the  other. 

I  have  already  stated  to  you  (p.  440)  the  theoretical  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  the  efficacy  of  all  manures  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain.  Adopting  this  principle  as  true,  it 
IS  easy  to  assign  to  each  substance  its  proper  place  in  an  artificial  table. 
The  last  column  m  the  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  eacb 
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sabstance  in  its  ordinary  state  of  dryness,  which  will  be  necessaiy  to 

produce  the  same  effect  as  100  lbs.  of  common  farm-yard  manure 

supposing  this  effect  to  be  determined  by  the  nitrogen  alone. 

Equal  ettacts 
Water  per  cent.    Ash  per  cent.    Nitrogen  per  cent.     prorlnceU  by 

Firm-y arc.  manure..     80  *?  j  100  lbs. 

F'esh 77  1  3i  14    " 

Fish 80  2  24  20    " 

Hood 79  to  83  1  3  16    " 

Blood  dried* 12  to  20  34  12  to  13  8    " 

Skin 58  i  8  12    " 

Wool,hair,andhorn.  9  to  11  1  to  2  16  6    " 

Bones 14  40  to  60    5  to  9  11  to  20  « 

Refuse    charcoal    of 

the  Sugar-works..     48  ?  1  50    " 

Animalized  carbon. .     45  ?  1  50    " 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  however,  that  this  mode  of 
classifying  manures  is  not  altogether  to  be  depended  upon.     Since — 

1°.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter 
they  severally  contain,  which  as  shewn  in  the  third  column  is  parti- 
cularly large  in  bones,  and  is  by  some  considered  as  the  (most?)  im- 
portant and  influential  constituent  of  this  manure.  Nor  is  any  effect 
ascribed  to  such  substances  as  the  sulphur,  which  in  hair  and  wool 
forms  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  their  whole  weight,  and  which  cannot  be 
wholly  without  influence  upon  the  plants,  by  which,  as  they  decay, 
the  elements  of  these  manures  may  happen  to  be  absorbed. 

2'.  It  passes  by  the  practical  influence  of  the  quantity  of  water 
which  the  several  substances  contain.  Flefli,  fish,  blood,  and  skin,  in 
their  recent  state,  contain  so  much  water  that  they  begin  almost  im- 
mediately to  decompose,  and  thus  expend  most  of  their  fertilizing 
virtue  upon  the  first  crop  to  which  they  are  apphed.  Hair  and  wool,  on 
the  other  hand,  retain  so  little  water  that  they  decay  with  great  slowness. 
Hence,  the  true  amount  of  the  action  of  these  latter  substances  cannot 
be  estimated  in  a  single  year,  and  must  therefore  be  altogether  a  mat- 
ter of  theory  until  a  series  of  careful  observations,  made  in  consecu- 
tive years,  shall  aflbrd  some  decisive  facts  upon  which  to  reason. 

3°.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Boussingault  and  Payen, 
(Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Pliys.,  3d  series,  iii.,  p.  94,)  that  the  effect 
of  the  animal  charcoal  of  the  sugar  refiners  and  of  the  animalized 
carbon  is,  by  experience.  Jive  times  greater  than  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen they  contain  wotild  indicate ;  and — 

4°.  If  pure  oil,  which  contains  no  nitrogen  at  all,  will  yet  produce 
an  enriching  manure  by  mere  mixture  with  the  soil  (p.  454),  or  will 
increase  greatly  the  effect  of  bones — we  must  obviously  seek  for 
some  other  pr'nciple  upon  which  to  account  for  the  effect  of  manures, 
besides  or  ir  iddition  to  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain.  It 
is  true  that  the  impure  or  refuse  whale  oil  used  for  composts  may 
contain  some  nitrogen,  but  we'  can  scarcely  suppose  250  or  300  lbs. 
of  SI  ch  oil  to  hold  so  much  of  this  element  as  to  account  fjr  all  the 
effet  B  wliich  the  oil  is  said  to  have  produced. 

'  As  it  is  sold  for  manure  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  p.  443. 
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While,  then,  we  put  so  much  faith  in  theory  as  to  believ^c  that  sud- 
stances  which  contain  much  nitrogen  are  very  likely  to  prove  valua- 
ble manures, — we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  principle  as  to  believe  either  that  their  relative  ■ 
effects  upon  t  ur  crops  may  be  always  estimated  by  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  thej  contain,  or  that  a  substance  may  not  largely  increase 
the  produce  i  f  our  fields  in  which  no  nitrogen  is  present  at  all.  In- 
deed, the  effects  of  saline  substances  alone  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
how  untrue  to  nature  this  latter  opinion  would  be. 

§  9.  Of  the  droppings  of  fowls — pigeons''  dung,  and  guano. 

The  droppings  of  birds  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  known  ma- 
nures. This  arises  in  part  from  the  circumstances  that  in  the  econg- 
my  of  birds  there  is  no  final  separation  between  the  liquid  and  solid 
excretions.     Both  escape  mixed  together  from  the  same  aperture. 

1°.  Pigeons'  dung  is  much  prized  as  a  manure  wherever  it  can  be 
obtained  in  any  considerable  quantity.  In  Belgium  it  is  esteemed  as 
a  top-dressing  for  tlie  young  flax,  and  the  yearly  produce  of  100 
pigeons  is  sold  for  about  20s.  Its  immediate  effoct  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  soluble  matter  it  contains,  and  thi.s  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  its  age  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served. Thus  Davy  (Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  VI.,) 
and  Sprengel  obtained  respectively  of 

Recenl.  Sijs  months'  old.  After  fermentation 

(Davy.)  (Sprenjel  )  (Davy.) 

Soluble  matter  in  >   33        ^^^^^        ^g         ^^^^  g        ^^^^ 

pigeons'  dung. .  ^        ^  -^  ^ 

The  soluble  matter  consists  of  uric  acid  in  small  quantity,  of  urate 
sulphate,  and  especially  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  common  salt,  ant 
sulphate  of  potash ; — the  insoluble  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with 
a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  variable  admixture  of  sand  and 
other  earthy  matters  (Sprengel's  Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  140.)  When 
exposed  to  moisture,  the  pigeons'  dung,  especially  if  recent,  undergoes 
fermentation,  loses  a  portion  of  its  ammoniacal  salts,  and  thus  be- 
comes less  valuable.  When  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  it  should  be 
mixed  with  a  dry  vegetable  soil,  or  made  into  a  compost  with  earth 
and  saw  dust,  with  a  portion  of  pulverized  or  charred  peat,  or  with 
such  a  disinfecting  charcoal  as  that  which  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  animalized  carbon  above  described. 

2°.  Hens'  dung  often  accumulates,  decomposes,  and  runs  to  waste 
in  poultry  yards,  when,  with  a  litte  care,  it  might  be  collected  in 
considerable  quantities.  * 

3°.  Goose  dung  is  less  rich  than  that  of  hens  or  pigeons,  because 
this  bird  feeds  less  upon  grain,  and  derives  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  nourishment  from  the  grass  whic  i  it  crops,  when  allowed  to  go  at 
liberty  liver .  the  fields.  Its  known  injurious  effects  upon  the  grass 
upon  which  it  falls  arise  from  its  being  in  too  concentrated  a  state. 
In  moist  weather,  or  where  rain  soon  succeeds,  it  does  no  injury,  and 
even  when  in  dry  weather  it  kills  the  blades  on  which  it  drops,  it 
brings  up. the  succeeding  shoots  with  increased  luxuriance. 

4°.  Books'  dung  unites  with  the  leaves  of  the  trees  among  which 
they  live,  in  enriching  the  pasture  beneath  them.  In  old  rookeries  the 
«oil  is  observed  also  to  be  slowly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  land 
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Ths  surface  »  Al  J  have  found  tobe  especially  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
■  which  has  gradually  accumulated  and  remained  in  it  while  the  volatile 
and  soluble  parts  of  the  droppings  of  the  birds  have  slowly  disappeared. 

5=.  Guano  is  the  name  given  to  the  accumulated  dung  chiefly  of 
sea  birds,  which  is  found  upon  the  rocky  promontories,  and  on  the  isl- 
ands that  skirt  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  13th  to  the  21st 
degree  of  south  latitude.  In  that  part  of  America,  the  climate  being 
very  dry,  the  droppings  of  the  birds  have  decomposed  with  exceeding 
slowness,  and  upon  some  spots  have  continued  to  accumulate  for  many 
centuries,  forming  layers,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  10,  20,  and  at  cer- 
tain places  it  is  said  even  60  (?)  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  places 
the  more  ancient  of  these  deposites  are  covered  bv  layers  of  drift 
sand,  which  tend  further  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  In  our  moist 
climate  the  dung  of  the  sea  fowl  is  readily  washed  away  by  the  rains, 
so  that  even  where  sea  birds  most  abound  no  considerable  quantity 
of  guano  can  ever  be  expected  to  collect. 

The  solid  part  of  the  droppings  of  birds  in  general,  when  recent,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  uric  acid,  with  a  little  urate  of  ammonia,  and  a  variable 
per-centage  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  other  saline  compounds.  The 
liquid  part,  like  the  urine  of  other  animals,  contains  much  urea,  with 
some  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.  The  uric  acid  and  urea, 
however,  gradually  undergo  decomposition,  and  are  changed  into  car- 
bonate and  other  salts  of  ammonia.  If  applied  to  the  land  when  this 
stage  of  decomposition  is  attained,  they  form  an  active,  powerful,  and 
immediately  operating  manure  ;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  the  salts  of  ammonia  gradually 
volatilize,  and  the  efficacy  of  what  remains  becomes  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Hence,  the  guano  which  is  imported  into  this  country  is  very 
variable  in  quality,  some  samples  being  capable  of  yielding  only  7 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  while  others  are  said  to  give  as  much  as  25 
per  cent.  Of  two  portions  taken  by  myself  from  the  same  box,  the 
one  contained  8  per  cent,  and  the  other  only  l\  per  cent,  of  sand, 
while  their  other  constituents  were  as  follows : — 

'^  percpnt. 

Ammonia 7-0 

Uric  acid ■  0-8 


1   •                     ,  percent- 
Water,  salts  of  ammonia, 
and  organic   matter   ex- 
pelled by  a  red  heat 23-5  Water  and  carbonic  and  ox- 


Sulphate  of  soda 1 

Common  salt,  with  a  little 

phosphate  of  soda 0-3 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  lit- 
tle phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  lime ....      444 


100 


alic  acids,  &c.,  expelled 

by  a  red  heat 51-5 

Common  salt,  with  a  little 
sulphate  and  phosphate 
of  soda 11-4 

Phosphate  of  lime,  &c 29-3 


100 


On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  as  the  average  re- 
Kult  of  his  analyses  of  genuine  guano : — 

percent 

Organic  matter  containing  nitrogen,  including  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  capable  of  affording  froit  8  to  17  per  cent,  of  am- 
monia by  slow  decomposition  in  is  soil ; 60 

Water 11 
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j)er  cent 

Phosphate  of  lime 25 

Ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia  phosphate  of  ammonia,  &  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  containing  from  4  to  9  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  13 
Siliceous  matter  from  the  crops  of  the  birds 1 

100* 
Others  have  found  sand  in  much  larger  proportion  than  was  pre- 
sent in  the  samples  examined  by  myself — while  it  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  very  Uttle  of  what  comes  to  this  country  is  so 
rich  in  soluble  matter,  containing  ammonia  or  its  elements,  as  is  re- 
presented by  tlie  analyses  of  Dr.  Ure.t 

Variable  as  its  composition  is,  however,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
any  of  the  samples  yet  brought  into  the  BJnglish  market  may  be  ad- 
vantageously applied  as  a  manure  to  almost  any  crop.  From  the 
most  remote  period  guano  has  been  the  chief  manure  applied  to  the 
land  on  the  parched  shores  of  Peru — and  at  the  present  day  it  is  not 
only  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  provinces  which  lie  along 
the  coast,  but  it  is  also  carried  across  the  desert  of  Atacama  many 
leagues  inland,  "  on  the  backs  of  mules  over  rough  mountain  paths, 
and  at  a  great  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia"  (Silliman's  Journal,  xliv.,  p.  10.)  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  hundred  thousand  quintals  (the  quintal  is  equal  to 
lOli  lbs.  avoirdupois)  are,  at  the  present  day,  annually  sold  in  Peru. 
There  also  the  quantity  and  the  price  vary — the  recent  white  guano 
selling  usually  at  3s.  6d.,  the  more  recent  red  and  grey  varieties  at 
2s.  3d.  per  cwt.  (Winterfeldt.)J  In  this  country,  the  latter — the  only 
variety  yet  imported — sells  at  present  (1843)  at  about  10s.  a  cwt. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  guano  upon  various  crops,  many  import- 
ant experimental  results,  obtained  in  1842,  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  here  insert  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these,  along 
with  some  others  made  in  the  more  southern  counties,  which  appear 
to  be  highly  deserving  of  consideration. 

Swedish  Turnips. 

Produce  per  acre. 

Top-dressed  with  ions  cwt.  Locality. 

P.  Farm-yard  dung-20    tons.  18  11  ?  Barochan,  near  Paisley. 

Guano 3    cwt.  23       8  ^  '  ^ 

2°.  Farm-yard  dung.20    tons.  16  18  ^ 

Guano§ 21  cwt.  17      4  >  Parish  of  Wraxal,  Somerset. 

Bones 32   bush.  15  17  ) 

•  By  way  of  coiiipari?on.  T  insert  here  the  approximate  composition  of  the  solid  par'  of 
the  excrements  of  four  diflferent  varieties  of  eatile,  as  lietermineil  by  Coindet : — 

American  American  Gran'l  DuKe 

Senecal  Eagle.     Hunting  Eagle.    Fishintr  Eagle.        ot  Viririnia- 

Cricacid 89  79  90-37  84-65  8^71 

Ammonia 7R5'  S-H7  9  20  H-rif, 

Phosphaie  of  lime 2-36  0-?6  6  15  2-7-1 

100  100  100  100  [a) 

(a)  Gmelin  Sandbuch  der  Chemie^  II ,  p.  1456 

■f  The  prespncP  of  ammonia  in  e"iano  is  readily  ascprtained  by  mixins  it  wirh  a  (idle 
slaked  lime— wlien  the  odour  of  ammonia  will  be  immediately  perceived,  and  will  be 
strong  in  prnpffriion  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the  guano. 

t  For  further  particulars  r^'garding  guano  the  reader  is  referred  tea  paper  in  the  J&urna 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  II.,  p,  301. 

5  Mixed  with  1  cwt-  of  charcoal  powder. 
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Yellow  Twrnvps. 

Produce  per  acre. 
Top-dressed  with  tons.    cwt.  Locality. 

Guanot 5    cwt.     32      2) 

Rape-dust 15    cwt.     24    11  >Barochan,  near  Paisley. 

Bone-dust 30    bush.   17      2) 

Potatoes. 
1°.  Guano 3    cwt. 


18 

9 

12 

6 

14 

6 

10 

0 

9 

15 

13 

14 

13 

0 

13 

14 

Barochan.  In  all  these  cases 
the  manures  were  put  in 
aloTie  with  the  potatoe  cut- 
tings, no  other  manure  be- 
ing afterwards  added. 


Rape-dust 1  ton. 

2°.  Guano 4  cwt. 

Rape-dust 1  ton. 

Bone-dust 45  bush. 

3'.  Guano 4  cwt 

Rape-dust 1  ton. 

Bone-dust 45  bush. 

As  a  top-dressing  to  the  young  potatoe  crop  at  Erskine,  in  1842,  one 
cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  produced  no  important  increase.  This  might, 
however,  be  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season  (Appendix, 
No.  IX.) 

•  .     Whecd. 
Produce  per  acre. 
Top-dressed  with  bush-    lbs.  Locality. 

1°.  Guano 1    cwt.  48      0  ^  Lennox  Love,   near  Had- 

Rape-dust 16    cwt.  51      0>     dington — 

Undressed 47i     0  )  drought  very  great 

2°.  Guano 3    cwt  30    40  >„,,„,,„ 

Undressed 24     56  p^™'='^^°- 

'"■Se'^sed,:::::.'-'^."!-  3?  ^jjoadgirth,  near  Ayr. 

4°.  Guano 1    cwt  46  15^ 

Nitrateof  Soda. .   1    cwt  51  18  V  Erskine,  Renfrewshire.il 

Undressed 44      4  ) 

5».  Guano li  cwt.  45      0^ 

Nitrate  of  Soda.-  li  cwt  41      0  >  Seisdon,  Worcestershire.J 

Undressed 39      0) 

Barley. 

^J^ed:::;::.'.:^^  'A  i^^Barochan. 
Oats. 

1°.  Guano 2    cwt.  70      Oi  Lennox   Love,  near  Had- 

Undressed 52  0  ^     dington. 

2".  Guano 1    cwt  48  161 

Nitrate  of  Soda..  1    cwt  50  0  V  Erskine,  Renfrewshire. 

Undressed 49  0) 

t  Mixed  with  20  bushels  of  wood-ashes. 

X  The  undressed  srain  was  of  aupprior  quality,  yielding  76}  per  cent,  of  fine  Hour,  while 
that  dressed  with  guano  gave  onIy68|  percent. 

I  The  grain  dressed  with  guano  weighed  half  a  pound  per  bushel  less  than  the  others. 

%  The  guano  s:ave  4  cwt-  more  straw  than  the  nitrate,  and  II  cwt.  more  than  the  undressed. 
The  undreas&d  srain  also  weighed  half  a  pound  less  per  bushel  than  either  of  the  other  twa 

?0 
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Beans. 

Producp^per  acre. 
•,  Top-dressed  with  bush.  Locality. 

Guano 2    cwt.      33^  -\ 

Rape-dust. 16    cwt.     3-5    (Lennox  Love,  near 

Nitrate  of  soda. .   1    cwt.     33    [     Haddington. 

Undressed 29|  J 

Hay. 

tons.  cwt. 

1°.  Guano li  cwt.       1     18^ 

Nitrateof  Soda. .  11  cwt.       2     10  ^  Barochan,  near  Paisley. 

Undressed 1      8) 

2°.  Guano IJ  cwt.       2      2^ 

Nitrateof  Soda. .   Ij  cwt.       i     17  >Erskine,  Renfrewshire. 
Undressed 1     10  ; 

An  inspection  of  the  above  results  appears  to  indicate  that  guam 
IS  more  uniformly  successful  with  root  crops,  than  when  applied  as  i 
top-dressing  to  corn  and  grass.  The  unusual  drought  which  pre 
vailed  in  1842  no  doubt  materially  diminished  its  action,  when  nsea 
as  atop-dressing — and  the  results  upon  the  corn  crops  in  a  more  moist 
season  may  probably  prove  more  generally  favorable  to  its  use  as  an 
economical  manure. 

Some  experiments  seem  already  to  indicate  that  the  flivorable  in- 
fluence of  guano  does  not  cease  with  the  first  season.  If  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  which  they  contain  operates  in  any  way  in  prolonging 
the  fertihzing  operation  of  hones,  the  large,  though  variable,  quanti- 
ty of  this  phosphate  contained  in  guano  should  render  this  latter 
substance  also  capable  of  permanently  improving  the  soil. 

By  exposure  to  the  air,  guano  gradually  gives  off  a  portion  of  its 
volatile  constituents ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  covered  ves- 
sels or  casks.  It  also  in  our  climate  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  therefore  should  be  purchased  as  soon  as  possible  after  importa- 
tion. When  applied  as  a  top-dressing  it  may  be  conveniently  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  gypsum  or  wood  ashes — with  charcoal  pow- 
der, or  with  fine  dry  soil. 

§  10.   Of  liquid  animal  'nanures — ihs  urine  of  man,  of  the  cow, 
the  horse,  'he  sheep,  and  the  pig: 

The  follow-ing  table  exhibits  the  average  proportions  of  water,  and 
of  the  solid  organic  and  inorganic  matters  contained  m  the  urine  of 
man  and  some  other  animals  in  their  healthy  state — and  the  average 
quantity  voided  by  each  in  a  day : — 

Water.  Sohd  matter  in  1000  parts.  Averase  quan- 

Urine  in  , . ,         tify  voided  in 

•  of  a  1000  iiarts.      Organic.        liiorj'anic.        Tnral.  2i  hours. 

Man 969*  23-4  7-6  31            3    'ba. 

Horse...  940  27  33  60            3     •■< 

Cow  .  - .  .930  50  20  70  40t 

Pig 926  56  18  74           ? 

Sheep...  960  28  12  40            ? 

'  Alfred  Becqnerel.  See  Thomson's  AmmaJ  Chemistry^  p.  477  It  is  in  bn  ohsprved  that 
Ibe  proportions  of  water  and  of  soiM  matter  in  urine  vary  with  the  food,  and  with  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances. 

f  A  mif^  cow  voids  lens  than  this  in  a  proportion  which  varies  with  the  quantity  of  milk 
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Of  natural  liquid  manures,  the  most  important  and  valuable,  though 
the  most  neglected  and  the  most  wasted  also,  consists  of.the  urine  of 
man  and  of  the  animals  he  has  domesticated. 

The  efficacy  of  urine  as  a  manure  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  which  it  holds  in  solution,  upon  the  nature  of  this  solid 
matter,  and  especially  upon  the  rapid  changes  which  the  organic 
pa.'t  of  it  is  known  to  undergo. 

The  numbers  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  urine  of  the  cow, 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  solid  niatter  it  contains,  is  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  any  other  of  our  domesv.c  animals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pig.  But  the  quantity  voided  by  the  cow  must  be  so 
much  greater  than  by  the  pig,  that  in  annual  value  the  urine  of  one 
cow  must  greatly  exceed  that  of  many  pigs. 

It  might  be  supposed  at  first  that  in  all  animals  the  quantity  of 
urine  voided  would  have  a  close  connection  with  the  quantity  of  water 
which  each  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  Thus  it  is  the  result  of  experiment  that  in  man  the  drink  ex- 
ceeds the  urine  voided  by  about  one-tenth  part  only — while 

of  watpr  in  24  llourp.  Of  urinp  in  24  hours. 

A  horse,  which  drank        35  lbs.        gave  only        3  lbs. 
A  cow,   which  drank      132  lbs.        gave  18  lbs.,  and 

19  lbs.  of  milk  (Bousi-ngault). 
How  very  large  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  they  drink  must  escape 
from  the  horse  and  the  cow  in  the'  form  of  insensible  perspiration ! 
That  this  should  be  very  much  greater  indeed  than  in  man,  we  are 
prepared  to  expect  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  the  bo- 
dies of  these  animals  present. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  the  composition  of  urine,  the 
changes  which  by  decomposition  it  readily  undergoes,  and  the  effect 
of  these  changes  upon  its  value  as  a  manure. 

1°.  Human  urine The  exact  composition  of  the  urine  of  a  healthy 

aidi  vidual  in  its  usual  state  was  found  by  Berzelius  to  be  as  follows : — 


Water 933-0 

Urea 30-1 

Uric  acid 10 

Free  lactic  acid,  lactate  of 
ammonia ,    and    animal 

matter  not  separable.. .  17-1 

IN/fucue  of  the  bladder 0-3 

Sulphate  of  potash 3-7 

Sulphate  of  soda 3-2 


Phosphate  of  soda 2-9 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 1-6 

Common  salt : . . .  4-5 

Sal-ammoniac ; . . .  1-5 

Phosphates  of  Ume  and  mag- 
nesia, with  a  trace  of  silica 

and  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  1-1 

1000 


From  what  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion upon  living  plants  of  the  several  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  other 
saline  compounds,  mentioned  in  the  above  analysis,  you  will  see  that 
the  fertilizing  action  of  urine  would  be  considerable,  did  it  contain  no 
other  solid  constituents.  But  it  is  to  the  urea  which  exists  in  it  in  very 
much  larger  quantity  than  any  other  substance,  that  its  immediate 
and  marked  action  in  promoting  vegetation  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 
This  urea,  which  is  a  white  salt-like  substance,  consists  of— 

8he  Eives     Boussingault  found  a  milk  oow  fn  yield  d«  ly  18  lbs.  of  urine  and  19  Iba.  *>* 
millt.  -Aun  di  Ch'm.  et  de  Phys.^  Ixxi.,  pp.  1^3,  124. 
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Carbon 20-0  per  cent.  I  Nitrogen 46'7  per  cent 

Hydrogeji 6-6        "         I  Oxygen 26-7        « 

100 

It  is,  therefore,  far  richer  in  nitrcgen  than  flesh,  blood,  or  any  of 
those  other  ric  ly  fertiUzing  substances,  of  which  the  main  efficacy  is 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain. 

But  urea  possesses  this  farther  remarkable  property,  that  when 
urine  begins  to  ferment, — as  it  is  known  to  do  in  a  few  days  after  it  is 
voided — it  changes  entirely  intci  carbonate  of  ammonia.*  Of  the  am- 
monia thus  formed  a  portion  soon  begins  to  escape  into  the  air,  and 
hence  the  strong  amraoniacal  odour  of  fermenting  urine.  This  escape 
of  ammonia  continues  for  a  long  period,  the  liquid  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  consequently  less  valuable  as  a  manure  every  day 
that  passes.  Experience  has  shown  that  recent  urine  exercises  in  gen- 
eral an  unfavorable  action  upon  growing  plants,  and  that  it  acta 
most  beneficially  after  fermentation  has  freely  begun,  but  the  longer 
time  we  suffer  to  elapse  after  it  has  reached  the  ripe  state,  the  great- 
er  the  quantity  of  valuable  manure  we  permit  to  go  to  waste. 

2°.  The  urine  of  the  cow  has  hsNi  analysed  in  several  states  by 
Sprengel,  with  the  following  results  in  1000  parts  : — 

Allowed  to  ferment  for  four  weeks 
Fresh.  in  the  open  air. 

A.  B. 

Water 926-2  954-4  934-8 

Urea 40-0  10-0  6-0 

Mucus 2-0  0-4  0'3 

Hippuric  and  lactic  acids...  6-1  7-5  6-2 

Carbonic  acid 2-1  1-7  15-3 

Ammonia 21  4-9  16-2 

Potash 6-6  6-6  6-6 

Soda 5-5  5-5  5-6 

Sulphuric  acid 40  3-9  3-3 

Phosphoric  acid 0-7  0-3  1-5 

Chlorine 2-7  2-7  2-7 

Lime 0  6  trace  trace 

Magnesia 0-4  0-3  0-4 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and 

oxide  of  manganese 0-1  trace  — 

Silica 0-4  0.1  0-1 


1000  998-2  999-Ot- 

The  first  variety  of  fermen'vd  urine  (A.),  had  stood  four  weeks  in 
the  air  in  its  natural  state  of  dilution ;  the  second  (B.),  had  been  mix- 
ed while  recent  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water — which  is  again  deducted 

•  This  telces  place  by  the  decomposition  at  the  same  time  of  two  atoms  of  the  wa^e^  in 
which  it  Is  dissolved.  Thus  urea  is  represented  by  Cs  H4  Ns  02  ;  two  of  water  by  2H  O : 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  N  Us  +  C  O2  ;  and  the  change  is  thus  shown— 

2  of  2  of 

Urea.  WHter.  Carhnnate  of  Ammonia. 

CsHl  N2  02+2HO  =  2(N  Hs  +  C  O2) 
tThe  small  quantity  necessary  to  make  up  the  lOOn  parts  m  the  two  latter  analyses  cot* 
sisled  of  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  other  earthy  matters  which 
had  gradually  been  formed,  and  of  a  trace  of  vinegar  and  of  sulphuretted  bydroieo.-  " 
Bprengel,  Lchrt  vom  Diitlger,  pp.  107  to  IIU. 
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from  it  in  the  analysis— with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  such 
an  admixture  ^vould  tena  to  retain  the  volatile  ammonia  produced  by 
the  natural  decomposition  of  the  urea. 

An  inspection  of  these  tables  shows  three  facts  of  importance  to 
the  agriculturftt — 

1°.  That  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  the  cow  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  that  of  man ;  2°.  That  as  the  urine  ferments,  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  diminishes,  while  that  of  ammonia  increases — owing,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  urea  and  its 
conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  3°.  That  by  dilution  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  the  loss  of  this  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
would  otherwise  naturally  take  place,  is  in  a  considerable  degree  pre- 
vented. The  quantity  of  ammonia  retained  by  the  urine,  after  dilu- 
tion, was  in  the  same  circumstances  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  when 
it  was  allowed  to  ferment  in  tlie  state  in  which  it  came  from  the  cow. 

But  even  by  this  dilution  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  not  saved. 
One  hundred  parts  of  urfea  form  by  their  decomposition  56i  parts  of 
ammonia,  and  as  36  parts  of  the  urea  in  the  urine  B.  had  disappear- 
ed, there  ought  to  have  been  in  its  stead  19  parts  of  ammonia  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  the  urine  contained  in  its  recent  state,  or  21  parts 
in  all — whereas  the  table  shows  it  to  have  contained  only  16  parts. 
Even  when  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  therefore,  the  urine 
had  lost  by  fermentation  in  the  open  air  upwards  a{  one-fourth  of 
the  ammonia  produced  in  it  during  that  period.  This  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  causing  our  liquid  manures  to  ferment  in  covered  cisterns, 
or  of  adopting  some  other  means  by  which  the  above  serious  ioss  of 
the  most  valuable  constituents  may  be  prevented. 

3^.  The  urine  of  the  horse,  sheep,  and  pig;  have  not  been  so  care- 
fully analysed  as  that  of  the  cow.  They  consist  essentially  of  the 
same  constituents,  and  the  specimens  which  have  been  examined 
were  found  to  contain  the  three  most  important  of  these  in  the  foUow- 
'ng  proportions  : 

IIorRe  ShRpp.  Pijf. 

Water 940  960  926 

Urea 7?  28  56 

Saline  substances. .       53  12  18 

1000  1000  1000 

Some  of  the  saline  substances  present  in  the  urine,  as  above  stated, 
contain  nitrogen.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  urine  of  the  horse, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  urea  above  given  is  not  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  true  ammonia-producing  power  of  the  urine  c  ""this  ani- 
mal. The  urine  of  the  ]  ig,  if  the  above  analysis  is  to  be  relit.J  upon  as 
any  thing  like  an  average  result,  is  capable  of  producing  more  ammonia 
from  the  same  quantity  than  tha-t  of  any  other  of  our  domestic  s  nimals. 

§  11.  Of  the  waste  of  liquid  manure — of  urate,  and  ofsulphated  urine. 
\°.  Waste  of  human  urine. — The  quantity  of  solid  matter  contain- 
ed in  the  recent  urine  voided  in  a  year  by  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a  cow 
and  Ihe  weight  of  ammonia  they  are  'sspectively  capable  of  yielding 
may  be  represented  as  follows : 
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Quanfifv  of  1^  ne.    Solid  matter.    Cantainin?  or  urea.    And  yielrline  of  ammonlt. 

Man        1000  bs.  67  lbs.  30  lbs.  17  lbs. 

Worse      1000    "  60    "  ?  1 

Cow       13000    "  900    "  400    "  230*  " 

How  much  of  all  this  enriching  matter  is  permitted  %  run  to  waste  7 
Tho  soUd  substances  contained  in  urine,  if  all  added  to  the  land,  would 
be  more  fertilizing  than  guano,  which  now  sells  at  £10  a  ton.  If  we 
estimate  the  urine  of  each  individual  on  an  average  at  only  600  lbs., 
then  there  are  carried  into  the  common  sewers  of  a  city  of  15,000  in- 
habitants, a  yearly  weight  of  600,000  pounds,  or  270  tone,  of  manure, 
which,  at  the  present  price  of  guano,  is  worth  £2700, — which  would  no 
doubtprove  more  fertilizing  than  its  OAva  weight  of  guano,  and  might  be 
expected  to  raise  an  increased  produce  of  not  less  than  1000  qrs.  of  grain. 

The  saving  of  all  this  manure  would  be  a  great  national  benefit, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  means  it  could  be  effectually  ac- 
complished. What  ifs  thus  carried  off  by  the  sewers  and  conveyed 
ultimately  to  the  soa,  is  drawn  from  and  lost  by  the  land,  which  must, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  ess^ent  be  impoverished.  Can  we  believe  that 
in  the  form  of  fish,  of  sea'>tangle,  or  of  spray,  the  sea  ever  delivers 
back  a  tithe  of  the  enrichink  matter  it  daily  receives  from  the  land  ? 

2°.  Urate. — In  order  to  pre-yent  a  portion  of  this  waste,  the  practice 
l.as  been  introduced  into  some  laxse  cities  of  collecting  the  urine,  add- 
ing to  it  one-seventh  of  its  weighlss''  powdered  gypsum,  allowing 
the  whole  to  stand  for  some  day^  potming  off  the  liquid  and  drying 
the  powder.  Under  the  name  of  urate  tv^'s  dry  powder  has  been  high- 
ly extolled,  but  it  can  contain  only  a  sma  '1  portion  of  what  is  really 
valuable  in  urine.  The  liquid  portion  pdi  ured  off  must  contain  most 
of  the  soluble  ammoniacal  and  other  salt/s.  and  even  were  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  gypsum  dooi!s  not  act  so  rapidly  in  fixing 
the  ammonia  as  to  prevent  a  cbssideirable  escape  of  this  compound 
as  the  fermentation  of  the  urine  proceeds. 

•    3'=.  Sulphated  urine A  method  f  of  more  apparent  promise  is  that 

now  practised  by  the  Messrs.  Turnl|)ull  of  Glasgow,  of  adding  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  urine  as  the  aijumonia  is  formed  in  it.  and  subse- 
quently evaporating  the  whole  to  ouryness.  From  the  use  of  t!  is  sub- 
stance very  favorable  results  maty  be  anticipated.f  Still  none  of  these 
preparations  will  ever  equal  f-Mie  urine  itself  part  of  the  efficacy  of 
which  depends  upon  the  perjfect  state  of  solution  in  which  all  the  sub- 
stances it  contains  exist,  .mna  upon  the  readiness  with  which  in  this 
state  they  make  th<:i:rc  way  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

4°  Loss  ofcowlf^  urine. — When  left  to  ferment  for  five  or  six  weeks 

"Tho  niimhprs^i^pn  ahovp.  and  in  p.  460,  arp  calcnialed  frum  ihp  analysis  of  ibp  urine 

of  fhe  liorsp  t;^f-J^u;.croy  ami  Vauguelin.  and  nfthar  of  the  cow  hy  Spren^el.     Boiissinffiuilt, 

^^.J^nvi^^rvT,  Obtained  very  diflferpnt  rppiilts.     Ttliis  a  row  and  a  horsp,  nn  wiiich   his  exppri- 

menU  wcrp  made,  yielded  a  quanlity  of  urine  which  in  a  year  would  have  amounted  tc, 

and  would  have  contained,  inpounds — 

Containins  of  Capable  of  yield- 

Quantity.        Solid  matter  (total).  Inorganic  matter.  Nitrogen,    ing  of  ammonia. 
Cow  6570  773  309  29  35 

I-Torsp  1100  243  P9  30  36 

Thp  cow  yielded  at  th^  same  time  19  lbs.  of  milk  each  day.  which  accounts  for  the 
smaller  proportion  of  urine  voided,  than  is  aiven  in  the  text  It  is  remarkablp,  howpvpf, 
that  the  quantity  of  nitrogpn  contained  in  an  equal  weight  of  the  nrinp  of  thp  liorsp  was  in 
tiiis  case  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  cow — and  in  that  the  whole  amount  which  would 
tave  beer  yielded  bj  that  of  a  cow  in  a  year  should  be  eo  very  much  less  than  in  the  re- 
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alone,  and  with  the  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  cf  v.'ater,  the  arine  of 
the  cow  loses,  as  we  have  seen,  a  considerable  proportion  of  volatile 
matter,  and  in  these  seveial  states  will  yield  in  a  year — 

Solid  matter.       Yieldinjz  of  ammonin. 

Recent  upne 900  lbs.  226  lbs. 

Mixed  with  water,  after  6  weeks. ,  850    "  200    " 

Unmixed,  after  6  weeks 550    "  30    " 

Those  who  scrupulously  collect  in  tanks  and  preserve  the  liquid  ma- 
nure of  their  stables,  cow-houses,  and  fold-yards,  will  see,  from  the 
great  loss  which  it  undergoes  by  natural  fermentation,  the  propriety 
of  occasionally  washing  out  tlieir  cow-houses  with  water,  and,  by  thus 
diluting  the  liquid  of  their  tanks,  of  preserving  the  immediately 
operating  constituents  of  their  liquid  manure  from  escaping  into  the 
air.  Even  when  thus  diluted  it  is  desirable  to  convey  it  on  to  the 
land  without  much  loss  of-  time,  since  even  in  this  state  there  is  a  con- 
stant slow  escape,  by  which  its  value  is  daily  diminished.  Gypsum, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid,  are,  by  some,  added  for  the  pur- 
pose 0?  fixing  the  ammonia,  but  in  addition  to  diluting  it,  an  admix- 
ture of  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  especially  of  peat,  will  be  much  more 
economical,  and — except  in  so  far  as  the  gypsum  or  sulphuric  acid 
themselves  act  as  manures — nearly  as  effectual. 

But  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the  liquid  manure  when  collected. 
How  much  larger  a  waste  is  incurred  by  those  who  make  no  effort  to 
collect  the  urine  of  their  cow-houses  or  stables  !  The  recent  urine  of 
one  cow  is  valued  in  Flanders — where  liquid  manures  are  highly  es- 
teemed— at  40s.  a  year.  It  contains  on  an  average,  as  we  have  seen, 
900  lbs.  of  solid  matter,  and  this  estimated  at  the  price  of  guano  only, 
is  worth  at  present  £4  sterling.  Multiply  this  by  8  millions,  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  said  to  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  have  32  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  as  the  value  of  the  urine,  supposing  it  to  be 
v.'orth  no  more  than  the  foreign  guano.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  of  this  runs  to  waste  but  1-lOth  of  it  will  amount  to  nearly, 
as  much  as  the  whole  income-tax  recently  laid  upon  the  country.  The 
Dractical  farmer  who  uses  every  effort  to  collectand  preserve  the  ma- 
nure which  nature  puts  within  his  reach,  is  deserving  of  praise  when 
"je  expends  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  manures  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, of  whatever  kind  they  may  be ;  but  he,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
only  open  to  censure  who  puts  forward  the  purchase  of  foreign  ma- 
nures as  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  those  which  are  running  to 
waste  around  him.  Let  every  siock  farmer,  with  the  help  of  the 
facts  above  stated,  make  a  fair  calculation  of  what  is  lost  to  himself 
and  to  the  country  by  the  hitherto  unheeded  waste  of  the  urine  of 
his  cattle,  and  he  will  be  able  clearly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
taking  some  steps  for  preserving  it  in  future. 

suit  obtainefl  by  Sprengel.  The  milk  did  not  rontain  nitrof*en  suflirient  to  yield  more  than 
45  lbs.  of  an:  nonia,  atid  this,  added  to  the  35  lbs.  makes  only  80  lbs.  in  all — whereas 
SpreniPl  givps  2:30  lbs.  as  the  quantity  which  recent  urine  is  capable  of  yielding.  This  re- 
-  inark^hle  dii^renct*  must  be  ascribed  either  to  an  actual  loss  of  volatile  matter  by  the  urine 
analysed  by  Boussinsault-  or— which  is  tnore  probable— to  a  differenc.e  in  the  quality  of  Iha  ■ 
ft)od  on  which  tlie  two  animals  were  fed. 

*  The  Messrp.  Tnrnbnll  inform  me  that  with  tliis  su'phated  urine,  "under  the  incorrect 
name  of  s'Jvhate  nfamrnonia,  the  experitpents  of  Mr.  Burnet  were  made  fp.  362),  a.s  welj 
u  those  0 '  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Alexander,  do  ailed  in  the  Appendix. 
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§  12.  Of  solid  animal  manures — night  soil,  the  dung  of  the  co-w .  ire 
horse,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig. 

1°.  Night  soil  is  in  general  an  exceedingly  rich  and  valuable  ma- 
nure, but  its  disagreeable  odour  has  in  most  countries  rendered  its 
use  unpopular  among  practical  men.  This  unpleasant  smell  may  be 
in  a  great  measure  removed  by  mixing  it  with  powdered  charcoal  or 
with  half-charred  peat, — a  method  which  is  adopted  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  artificial  manures.  Q,uick-Ume  is  in  some  places  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  but  though  the  smell  is  thus  got  rid  of, 
a  large  portion  of  the  volatile  ammonia  produced  during  the  decom- 
position of  the  manure  is  at  the  same  time  driven  off  by  the  lime. 

In  general,  night  soil  contains  about  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of 
water,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  undergoes  a  very  rapid  decompo- 
sition, gives  off  much  volatile  matter — consisting  of  ammonia,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  of  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gases — 
and  finally  loses  its  smell.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many  large  cities,  the 
collected  nightsoilis  allowed  thus  naturally  to  ferment  and  lose  its  smell, 
and  is  then  dried  an  '  sold  for  manure,  under  the  name  of  poudrette. 

But  V)y  this  fermei.  ation  a  very  large  proportion  of  valuable  matter 
is  permitted  to  escape  into  the  air.  To  retain  this,  gjrpsum  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to  the  night  soil,  but  the  more  economi- 
cal and  generally  practicable  method  is  to  mix  it  with  earth  rich  in  ve- 
getable matter,  with  partially  dried  peat,  with  saw-dust,  or  with  some 
other  readily  accessible  absorbent  substance.  In  this  way  a  rich  and 
fertilizing  compost  will  be  obtained,  which  will  have  little  smell,  and 
yet  will  retain  most  of  the  virtues  of  the  original  manure. 

In  China  the  fresh  night  soil  is  mixed  up  with  clay  and  formed  into 
cakes,  which  when  dried  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Taffo,  and  form 
an  extensive  article  of  commerce  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  composition  of  night  soil,  and  consequently  its  value  as  a  ma- 
nure, varies  with  the  food,  and  vnth  many  other  circumstances  (p.  470). 
The  excrements  of  a  healthy  man  were  found  by  Berzelius  to  consist  of: 

Water 733    "     " 

Albumen 9 

Bile 9 


Mucilage,  fat,  and  other  ani- 
mal matters 167 

Undecomposed  food 70 

SaUne  matter 12  j  IQOO 

Of  the  excrement  when  freed  from  water  lOOOparts  left  132  of  ash,  viz. 


Carbonate  of  soda  . 

Sulphate  of  soda,  with  a  little 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  phos- 
phate of  soda- 


Phosphate  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, and  a  trace  of  gypsum . .  100 
Silica 16 

T32 


2°.  Covj  dung  forms  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  animal  ma- 
nure which  in  modern  agricu.ture  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  practical 
farmer.  It  ferments  more  slowly  than  night  soil,  or  than  the  dung  of 
the  horse  and  the  sheep.  In  fermenting  it  does  not  heat  much,  and  it 
gives  off  little  of  an  unpleasant  or  ammoniacal  odour.  Henge  it  acts 
more  slowly,  though  for  a  longer  period,  when  applied  to  the  soil. 

The  slowness  of  the  fermentation  arises  chiefly  from  the  sn.aller 
quantity  ofnitrogen,  or  of  substances  containing  nitrogen,  which  are 
present  in  cow  dung,  but  in  part  also  from  the  food  swallowed  by  the 
sow  being  less  perfectly  masticated  than  that  of  man  or  of  the  horse.  It 
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lis  a  consequence  of  this  slower  fermentation,  that  the  same  evolution 
of  ammoniacal  vapours  is  not  perceived  from  the  droppings  of  the  cow 
as  from  night  soil  and  from  horse  dung.  Yet  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
undergoes  a  sensible  loss,  which  in  40  days  has  been  found  to  amount 
to  5  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  sohd  matter  which  re- 
tent  cow  dung  contains.*  (Gat7eri.)  Although,  therefore,  the  compa- 
ratively slow  fermentation  as  well  as  the  softness  of  cow  dung  fits  il 
better  for  treading  among  the  straw  in  the  open  farm-yard,  yet  the 
serious  loss  which  it  ultimately  undergoes  will  satisfy  the  economical 
I'armer  that  the  more  effectually  he  can  keep  it  covered  up,  or  the 
sooner  he  can  gather  his  mixed  dung  and  straw  into  heaps,  the  great- 
er proportion  of  this  valuable  manure  will  he  retain  for  the  future  en- 
riching of  his  fields. 

3°.  Horse  dung  is  of  a  warmer  nature  than  that  of  the  cow.  It 
heats  sooner,  and  evolves  much  ammonia,  not  merely  because  it  con- 
tains less  water  than  cow  dung,  but  because  it  is  generally  also  rich- 
er in  those  organic  compounds  of  which  nitrogen  forms  a  constituent 
part.  Even  when  fed  upon  the  same  food  the  dung  of  the  horse  will 
be  richer  than  that  of  the  cow,  because  of  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  latter  which  is 'discharged  in  the  large  quantity  of  urine 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  voiding  (p.  470). 

In  the  short  period  ■>f  24  hours,  horse  dung  heats  and  begins  to  suf- 
fer loss  by  fermentatioii.  If  left  in  a  heap  for  two  or  three  weeks,  scarce- 
ly seven-tenths  of  its  original  weight  will  remain.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  early  removing  it  from  the  stable,  and  of  mixing  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble with  some  other  material  by  which  the  volatile  substances  given 
oft' may  be  absorbed  and  arrested.  The  colder  and  wetter  cow  or  pig's 
dung  will  answer  well  for  this  purpose,  or  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
or  peat,  or  saw-dust,  or  powdered  charcoal,  or  any  other  absorbent  sub- 
stance which  can  readily  be  obtained — or  if  a  chemical  agent  be  pre- 
ferred, moistened  gypsum  maybe  sprinlded  among  it,  or  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid.  There  is  undoubtedly  great  loss  experienced  from  the  general 
neglect  of  night  soil,  but  in  most  cases  the  dung  of  the  horse  might  also 
be  rendered  a  source  of  much  greater  profit  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  warmth  of  horse  dung  fits  it  admirably  for  bringing  other  sub- 
stances into  fermentation.  With  peat  or  saw-dust  it  will  form  a  rich 
compost,  and  to  soils  which  contain  much  inert  vegetable  matter  it  can 
be  applied  with  great  advantage.  Horse  and  cow  dung,  in  the  drj 
state,  have  been  subjtjcted  to  ultimate  analysis  by  Boussingaultf 
(Ann.  de  Uhim.,  Ixv.,  pp.  122,  '  34,)  with  the  foUowir'^j  results: — 

Dung  of  tho  Horse.     Dung  of  a  Milt-  Oow 

.      Carbon 38-7  42-S 

Hydrogen 5-1  5-2 

Oxygen 37-7  37-7 

Nitrogen 2-2  2-3 

Ashes 16-3  12-0 

100  100 

Watert 300  566 

400  666 

'  Cow  dung  consisting  of75  of  water  and  25  of  dry  Bolid-matler,  of  which  latter  5  dl&appeajt 
t  Recent  horse  dung  loaing  75  per  cent,  of  viaiii  b}'  drying,  of  cow  dung  76  per  cent 
20* 
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The  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  two  maniires,  according 
to  tlicse  results,  is  so  nearly  alike — bang  in  reaUty  greater  in  the  cow 
dung — thit  were  we  to  consider  tlie  above  numbers  to  represent  tlie 
average  constitution  of  the  droppings  of  the  horse  and  cow,  we  should 
he  compelled  to  ascribe  the  dilftrence  in  their  qualities  solely  to  the 
different  states  in  which  the  elements  exist  in  the  two,  and  to  the  pro- 
portions of  water  they  respectively  contain.  But  the  nature  of  the 
food  and  other  circumstances  affect  the  quality  of  these  manures  so 
much  (p.  470),  that  we  cannot  as  yet  draw  any  general  conclusion 
from' the  results  obtained  in  one  special  case. 

4°.  Pig's  dung  is  still  colder  and  les*!  fermentable  than  that  of  the 
cow.  It  is  characterized  by  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  odour,  which 
when  applied  to  the  land  alone  it  imparts  to  the  crops,  and  especially 
to  the  root  ciops  which  are  manured  with  it.  Even  tobacco,  when 
manured  with  pig's  dung,  is  said  to  be  so  much  tainted  that  the  leaves 
subsequently  collected  are  unfit  for  smoking  [Sprengel,  Lehre  vom 
Danger,  p.  38.]  It  is  a  good  manure  for  hemp  and  other  crops  not 
intended  for  food,  but  is  best  employed  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the 
other  manures  of  the  farm-yard. 

5°.  Sheep's  dung  is  a  rich  dry  manure,  which  ferments  more  readi- 
ly than  that  of  the  cow,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  horse.  A  speci- 
men examined  by  Zierl  consisted  of — 

Water 68-0  per  cent. 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter 19-3         " 

Sahne  matter,  or  ash 12-7         " 

100 

The  food  of  the  sheep  is  more  finely  masticated  than  that  of  the  cow, 
and  its  dung  contains  a  little  less  water,  and  is  probably  richer  in  nitro- 
gen ;  hence  its  more  rapid  fermentation.  When  crops  are  eaten  off 
by  sheep,  their  manure  is  more  evenly  spread  over  the  field,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  trodden  in.  When  thus  spread  it  decomposes  more 
slowly  than  when  it  is  collected  into  heaps,  and  the  ammonia  and  other 
useful  products  of  the  decimposition  are  absorbed  in  great  part  by  the 
soil  as  they  are  produced.  Those  soils  in  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  vegeidble  matter  is  already  present,  are  said  to  be  most  bene- 
fitted by  sheep's  dung,  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  ab- 
sorb the  volatile  matters  it  so  soon  begins  to  give  off. 

Sheep's  dung  is  said  to  lengthen  the  straw  of  the  corn  crops,  and 
to  produce  a  grain  rich  in  gluten — and  unfit  therefore  for  seed  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  brewer  and  the  dis- 
tiller (Sprengel.)  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  these  can  as 
yet  be  safely  considered  as  the  universal  effects  of  sheep's  dung  upon 
every  soil,  and  when  the  animals  are  fed  tpon  every  kind  of  food. 

§  13.   Of  tlie  quantity  of  manure  produced  from  the  same  kinds  of 
food  by  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep. 

The  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  Block  give  the  following 
ns  the  t.jtal  quantities  of  manure,  solid  and  liquid,  produced  from  IOC 
lbs.  of  the  different  kinds  :'f  food  by  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep 
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Quantity  or  manure  in  lbs.,  produced  by 

, ,     Water  in 

From  lOU  lbs.  of  the  cow.        the  horse.      the  bhbbf.    themanure^ 

fresh,  dried,    fresh,  dried,    fresh,  dried.      per  cent. 

Rye —    —  212  53  —  —  75 

Oats —    —  204  51  — '  —  75 

Ryeandotherstraws(chopped)2fi8    43  168  42  117  40  66  to  84 

Hay 275    44  173  43  123  42  do.    do. 

Potatoes  (containing  72  per  ct. 

of  water).... 87j  U  —  —  38  13  do.     doi. 

Turnips  (containing  75  per  cent. 

of  water) 37j     6  —  —  —  —  84 

Carrots  (87  per  cent,  of  water)  37i    6  — J  —  —  —  84 

Green  Clover  (79  per  ct.  water)  65J     9l  —  —  —  —  86 

After  8  days.  After  3  weeks.  After  8  weeks. 

Rye  Straw  (used  for  bedding)  238    96  2G3  97  206  95  54  to  64 

One  important  theoretical  result  is  presented  in  this  table — thai 
the  manure  voided  by  an  animal  contains  very  much  less  solid  matter 
tkan  the  food  it  has  consumed.  We  shall  presently  see  how  this  fact 
is  to  be  explained  (p.  472),  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  light  it  throws 
upon  the  quality  of  the  manure  produced. 
The  most  valuable  practical  results  fromthe  above  experiments  are — 

1°.  That  for  100  lbs.  of  dry  fodder  the  horse  or  co^  will  give  on 
an  average  216  Iba.  of  fresh  or  46  lbs.  of  dry  manure — the  sheep  128 
lbs.  moist  or  43  lbs.  dry. 

2°.  That  root  crops,  on  an  average,  give  about  half  their  weight 
of  fresh  or  one-twelfth  of  dry  manure — the  potatoe  giving  more  and 
the  turnip  less. 

3°.  That  green  crops  give  about  half  their  weight  of  fresh  or  one- 
eighth  of  dry  manure. 

§  14.  Of  the  relative  fertilizing  values  of  different  animal  excretions. 
1°.  The  theoretical  value  of  different  animal  excretions  calculated 
solely  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  the  specimens  examined 
were  found  respectively  to  contain,  is  thus  given  by  Payen  and  Bous- 
singault.  The  numbers  opposite  to  each  substance  indicate  the  weights 
of  that  substance  which  ought  to  produce  an  equal  effect  with  100  lbs. 
of  farm-yard  manure  in  the  recent  and  in  the  dry  states  : — 

Equal  effects  ought  to  be  produced  by 
in  the  dry  state.  '" 

Farm  -yard  dung 100  lbs. 

Cow 125    « 

Do.  urine 91    " 

Horse 73    " 

Mixed  excrements  <  f  the — Pig 63    " 

Hcrse 54    « 

Sheep 36    " 

Pigeon 5    " 

Poudrette..;.    .     10 J  « 

Another  variety    26    " 

Too  much  reliance  is  not  in  any  case  to  be  placed  upon  the  pr.iici- 

ple  of  classifying  manures  solely  by  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  they 

contain  (pp.  44J  &  454) — much  less  can  we  depend  upon  the  order  ot 

value  it  assigns  to  substances  the  'composition  of  which  is  liable  to 
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constant  change  from  the  escape  of  those  volatile  compounds  in  which 
the  nitrogen  principally  exists. 

2°.  A  series  of  experiments  made  by  Hermbstadt  upon  the  quantity 
of  grain  of  different  kinds,  raised  in  the  same  circumstancep  by  equal 
weights  of  different  manures,  gave  the  following  results  : 

Number  of  seeds  reaped  from 
Manure  applioL!.  Wheat.        Barley.         Oats.  Rye. 

Oxblood 14  16  121-,  14 

Nightsoil —  13  141  I3t 

Sheep's  dung li  16  14  13' 

Human  urine —  131  13  13 

Horsedung 10  13'  14  11 

Pigeon  dung —  10  12  9 

Cow  dung 7  U  16  9 

Vegetable  matter 3  7  13  6 

Unmanured —  4  5  4 

If  the  results  contained  in  this  table  were  to  be  depended  upon,  it 
would  appear  that,  in  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  produce  is  concern- 
ed, these  manures  severally  exercise  a  special  action  upon  certain 
crops — that  night-soil,  for  example,  is  most  propitious  to  rye,  cow 
4ung  to  oats,  and  sheep's  dung  to  barley  and  wheat.  And  the  latter 
lact  would  seem  at  once  to  justify  and  to  recommend  the  eating  off 
with  sheep  preparatory  to  either  of  the  latter  crops. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  manure,  however,  is  constant  in  composition, 
and  the  following  observations  will  satisfy  ysu  that  implicit  rehance 
ought  not  to  be  placed  either  upon  the  relative  practical  values  of  the 
different  animal  manures  as  they  appear  in  the  latter  table,  nor  on 
their  theoretical  values  as  exhibited  in  the  former. 

§  15.  Influence  of  circumstances  on  the  suality  of  animal  manures. 

The  quality  of  the  droppings  of  animals  considered  as  manures  is 
affected  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances — such  as 

1°.  By  the  kind  nffood  upon  which  the  animal  is  fed. — Thus  night 
soil  is  more  valuable  in  those  countries  and  districts  in  which  much 
flesh  meat  is  consumed,  than  where  vegetable  food  forms  the  principal 
diet  of  the  people.  It  is  even  said  by  Sprengel,  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hildesheim  the  farmers  give  a  higher  price  for  the  house  manure 
of  tlie  Lutlieran  than  for  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  families,  because 
of  the  numerous  fasts  which  the  latter  are  required  to  observe.  (Lehre 
vom  Danger,  p.  142.)  Every  keeper  of  stock  also  Icnows  that  the  ma- 
nure in  his  farm-yard  is  richer  when  he  is  feeding  hi^  cattle  upon  oil- 
cake, than  when  he  gives  them  only  the  ordinary  produce  of  his  farm. — 
[12  loads  of  the  dung  of  animals  fed  (while  fattening)  chiefly  upon  oil- 
cake was  found  to  give  a  greater  produce  than  24  loads  from  store  stock 
fed  in  the  straw  yard. —  Complete  Grazier,  6th  edit,  p.  103.] 

2°.  By  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  by  the  animal. — Upon  the  unlike 
quantities  of  urine  they  produce  appears  mainly  to  depend  the  unlike 
richness  of  the  dung  of  the  horse  and  of  the  cow.  The  latter  animal, 
when  full  grown  and  not  in  milk,  voids  nearly  13  times  as  much  urine 
as  the  former  (p.  460),  and  though  an  equal  bulk  of  this  urine  is  poorer 
in  solid  V-  itter,  yet  the  whole  quantity  contains  seversil  times  as  much 
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as  IS  present  in  that  of  the  horse.  But  if  the  cow  discharges  more  in 
its  urine  it  must  void  less  in  its  solid  excretions.  Hence,  supposing  the 
food  of  a  full-grown  horse  and  of  a  cow  to  be  very  nearly  the  same, 
the  dung  of  tho  former — the  less  urine- giving  animal — must  be  ilie 
richer,  the  warner,  and    je  more  valuable — as  it  is  really  known  to  be. 

3°.  By  the  amount  oj  exercise  or  labor  to  whick  the  animal  is  sub- 
jected.— The  greater  the  fatigue  to  which  an  animal  is  subjected  the 
richer  the  urine  is  found  to  be  in  those  compounds  (Urea  chiefly)  which 
yield  ammonia  by  ^eir  decomposition  (Prout).  The  food  of  two 
animals,  therefore,  being  the  same — other  things  also  being  equal — 
the  solid  excretions  will  be  richer  and  more  fertilizing  in  that  which 
is  kept  in  the  stall  or  fold-yard,  the  urine  in  that  which  is  worked  in 
the  open  air  or  pastured  in  the  field. 

4°.  By  the  state  of  growth  to  which  the  animal  has  arrived. — A 
full-grown  animal  has  only  to  keep  up  its  weight  and  condition  by  the 
food  it  eats.  Every  thing  which  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
therefore,  it  rejects  either  in  its  solid  or  in  its  liquid  excretions.  A  young 
animal,  on  the  other  hand,  adds  to  and  increases  its  bone  and  muscle 
at  the  expense  of  its  food.  It  rejects,  therefore,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  what  it  eats.  Hence  the  manure  in  fold-yards,  where  young  cattU; 
are  kept,  is  always  less  rich  than  where  full-grown  animals  are  fed. 

5°.  By  the  purpose  for  which  ih,.  animal  is  fed. — Is  it  to  be  im- 
uroved  in  condition  ?  Then  the  food  must  supply  it  with  the  mate- 
rials for  increasing  the  size  and  strength  of  its  muscles — with  albu- 
men, or  fibrin,  or  other  substances  containing  nitrogen.  In  such  sub- 
stances, therefore,  or  in  nitrogen  derived  from  them,  the  droppings 
must  be  poorer,  and  as  a  manure,  less  valuable. 

Is  the  animal  to  be  fattened  ?   Then  its  food  must  supply  fatty  mat-  ^ 
ters,  or  their  elements,  of  which  nitrogen  forms  no  part.    All  the  ni- ' 
trogen  of  the  food,  therefore,  will  pass  off  in  the  excretions,  and  he-nce 
the  richest  manure  yielded  at  any  time  by  the  same  species  of  j.ni- 
mal  is  that  which  is  obtained  when  it  is  full-grown,  and,  being  large- 
ly fed,  is  rapidly  fattening. 

Is  the  cow  kept  for  its  milk  1  Then  the  milk  it  yields  is  a  daily 
drain  upon  the  food  it  eats.  Whatever  passes  into  the  udder  is  lost 
to  the  dung,  and  hence,  other  things  being  equal,  the  dung  of  a  milk 
cow  will  be  less  valuable  to  the  farmer  than  that  of  a  full-grown  ani- 
mal from  which  no  milk  is  experted,  or  than  that  of  the  same  animal 
when  it  is  only  laying-on  fat. 

6^^ .  By  the  length  of  time  during-  which  the  m,anure  has  been  kept. — 
In  24  hours,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dung  of  the  horse  begins  to  fer- 
ment and  to  lessen  in  weight.  All  rich  manures  in  like  manner — the 
dung  of  all  animals  especially — decompose  more  or  less  rapidly  and 
part  with  their  volatile  constituents.  The  value  we  assign  to  Ihera 
to-day,  therefore,  will  not  apply  to  them  to-morrow,  and  hence  the 
droppings  of  the  same  animal  at  the  same  age,  and  fed  in  tfie  same 
way,  will  be  more  or  less  valuable  to  the  farmer  according  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  ferment. 

7°.  Lastly.  By  the  way  in  which  the  manure  has  been  preserved. — 
The  mixed  dung  of  the  farm-yard  must  necessarily  be  'ess  valuable 
where  the  liqui  i  E:!a :  ure  is  allowed  to  mn  off— or  where  '  t  is  permitted 
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to  stand  in  pools  and  ferment.  Twenty  cart-loads  of  such  dung  may 
hasten  the  growth  of  the  turnip  crop  in  a  less  degree  than  half  the 
weight  will  do,  where  the  .iquid  manure  has  been  carefully  coUectea 
and  returned  upon  the  heaps — to  hasten  and  complete  their  fennenta^ 
tion,  and  to  saturate  them  with  enriching  matter. 


Since  then,  tlie  quality  or  richness  of  the  dung  of  the  same  animal  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  so  many  circumstances-^it  is  obvious  that  no 
accurate  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  its  precise 
fertilizing  virtue  when  applied  to  this  or  to  that  crop,  or  to  its  relative 
fertilizing  value  when  compared  with  equal  weights  of  the  dung  of 
other  animals.  The  results  obtained  in  one  set  of  analyses,  as  in  that 
of  Boussingault,  or  in  one  series  of  practical  experiments,  as  in  that 
of  Hermbstadt  (p.  470),  will  not  agree  with  those  obtained  in  any 
other — because  the  substances  themselves  with  which  our  different 
experiments  are  made,  though  called  by  the  same  name,  are  yet  very 
unlike  in  their  chemical  properties  and  composition. 

§  16.  Of  the  ckanges  which  the  food  undergoes  in  passing  through 
the  bodies  of  animals. 

It  is  the  result  of  long  experience  that  vegetable  matter  is  more 
sensibly  active  as  a  manure,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  body  of  an 
animal,  than  if  applied  to  the  land  in  its  unmasticated  and  undigested 
state.  In  becoming  animalized,  therefore — as  it  has  been  called — 
vegetable  substances  have  been  supposed  to  undergo  some  mysteri- 
ous, because  not  very  obvious  or  intelligible,  internal  change,  by  which 
this  new  virtue  is  imparted  to  them.  Yet  the  change  is  very  simple; 
and  when  explained  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  it  is  beautiful. 

You  will  recollect,  as  I  ha.\e  already  stated  to  you  (p.  469).  that 
the  weight  of  dry  manure  voided  by  an  animal  is  always  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  dry  food  eaten  by  it.  Upon  the  nature  and 
amount  of  this  loss  which  the  food  undergoes  depends  the  quality  of 
the  manure  obtained. 

This  you  will  readily  comprehend  from  the  following  statement : 

1°.  Every  thing  which  enters  into  the  body  in  the  form  of  food  must 
escape  from  the  body  in  one  or  other  of  three  different  forms.  It  must 
be  breathed  out  from  the  lungs,  perspired  by  the  skin,  or  rejected  in  the 
solid  or  liquid  excretions.  We  have  already  seen  (Lee.  VIII.,  §  3), 
that  the  function  of  the  lungs  is  to  give  off  carbon  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid,  while  they  drink  in  oxygen  from  the  air — and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  thus  given  off  by  a  healthy  man  varies  from  5  to  13  or 
more  ounces  in  the  24  hours.  From  the  skin  also  carbon  escapes  along 
with  a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  saline  matter.  The  weight 
of  carbon  given  o^"  by  the  skin  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 
Let  us  leave  it  out  of  view  for  a  moment,  and  consider  solely  the  ef- 
f  ;ct  of  respiration  upon  the  nature  of  the  solid  and  Hquid  excretions. 

Suppose  a  healthy  man,  taking  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise,  to 
give  off  from  his  lungs  6  ounces  of  carbon  in  24  hours,  and  to  eat 
dunng  the  same  time  2  lbs.  .-f  potatoes,  half  a  pound  of  beef,  and 
half  a  pound  of  bread.     Thct!  he  has  taken  in  his  food — 
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Carhnn.  Nilro2(»n,        Saline  imtter. 

In  the  potatoes 1716  gfs.      47  grs.        196  grs. 

In  tlie  bread 1004    "         34   "  22    " 

In  the  beef. ■ 790    "       120   "  35  " 

3510  grs.     201  grs.       253  grs. 

And  he  has  given  off  in  respiration  2625   •' 

Leaving  to  be  rejected  sooner  or 

later  in  the  excretions 885    «       201    "  253   " 

In  this  supposed  case,  therefore,  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  saline 

matter  were  to  each  other  nearly  as  the  numbers 

Carhnn.        Nitrogen.  Saiin'*  matter. 

35  2  2i  in  the  food, 

and  as   9  2  2i  in  the  excretions : 

Or;  in  oiher  words,  the  carbon  being  in  great  part  sifted  out  of  the 
food  by  the  lungs,  the  excretions  are  necessarily  much  richer  in  ni- 
trogen and  in  saline  matter,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  mixed  vege- 
table and  animal  matters  on  which  the  man  has  lived. 

But  the  immediate  and  most  sensible  action  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  as  manures,  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  sa- 
line matters  they  contain.  This  proportion,  then,  being  greater  in  the  ex- 
cretions than  in  the  crude  vegetables,  the  cause  of  the  higher  estimation 
in  which  the  former  are  held  by  the  practical  farmer  is  sufficiently  clear. 

2°.  In  the  above  case  I  have  supposed  the  allowance  of  food  to  be 
such  only  as  a  person  of  sedentary  habits  would  consume,  and  the 
■  quantity  of  carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs  to  be  such  as  his  habits 
would  occasion.  But  if  the  weight  of  carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs 
and  skin  together  amount,  as  it  often  does,  to  15  ounces.*  the  quantity 
of  food  must  be  greatly  increased  beyond  the  quantity  I  have  stated, 
if  the  health  and  strength  are  to  be  sustained.  By  such  an  increase 
of  food — the  carbon  being  removed  by  respiration — the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  and  of  saline  matters  in  the  excretions  may  be  still  further 
increased,  or  as  manures  they  may  become  still  richer  and  more  im/- 
mediately  fertilizing. 

3°.  Let  me  present  to  you  the  results  of  an  actual  experiment  made 
by  Boussingault  upon  a  horse  fed  with  hay  and  oats — and  of  which 
both  the  food  and  the  excretions  were  carefully  analysed. 

In  24  hours  the  horse  consumed — 

Otirbnn.  Ni'rnjpn        S-lrn'- mattPr. 

Hay,  16j  lbs.,t  containing 45,500  grs.  1,500  grs.     8.960  grs. 

Oats,  5  lbs..' 15,000    «       650    "       1,180   " 

Total  in  the  food 60,500    "    ~2,150    "     10,140   " 

And  gave  off  from  the  lungs  &  skin  37,960    " 

Leaving  to  be  rejected  in  the  ex- 
cretions   22,540    «     2,150    «     10,140    " 

While  there  was  actually  found  in 
the  mixed  dung 22,540    «    "1,770    «     10,540  " 

•  Lipbig  pstimntea  the  qiiantiiy  of  carbon  which  esrapps  from  Ihf  lungs  and  skin  of  a 
healrhy  man.  taking  moderale  exercise,  at  13  93  ounces  (flessian).  or  15>^  ounces  avoiniu- 
pois,  in  24  hnriTS 

t  Each  containing  ibout  U  pe;  s^n-.  of  water.— ilnna/cffdtf  ^im.  et  <U  Phys.^lx^'x  .\.  1^ 
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In  this  case,  then, the  carbon, nitrogen, and  saline  matter  we*} con- 
tained in  the  proportion  of— 

Cjirhon.  Nitrogen.  Saline  matter. 

28  1  5    in  the  food, 

and  of  lOi  1  5    in  tlie  dung  , 

The  an  'lysis  of  the  dung  itself  proving  that  in  passing  through  the 
body  of  an  animal,  the  food — 

a  diminishes  very  considerably  in  weight ; 

6  losing  a  large  but  variable  proportion  of  its  carbon, 

c  but  parting  with  scarcely  any  of  its  nitrogep  and  saline  matter — 
and  theref-yre 

d  that  the  fertilizing  virtues  ■'f  the  dung  above  that  of  the  food  of 
animals — weight  for  weight — depends  mainly  upon  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  two  constituents  (the  nitrogen  and  the  saline  matter) 
which  the  dung  contains. 

I  have  only  further  to  remind  you  upon  this  subject,  that  the  state 
of  combination  also  in  which  the  nitrogen  exists  in  the  excretions  has 
a  material  influence  in  rendering  their  action  more  immediate  and 
sen.sible  than  that  of  unchanged  vegetable  matter.  It  passes  off  for 
the  most  part  in  the  form  of  urea,  which  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
its  compounds  more  rapidly  than  the  albumen  of  the  dried  or  even  of 
the  recent  plant,  and  is  thus  enabled  sooner  to  exert  an  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  growing  crop. 

§  17.   Of  farm-yard  manure,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  ought    , 
to  be  applied  to  the  land. 

The  manure  ol  the  farm-yard  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  cow- 
dung  and  straw  mixed  and  trodden  together,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  decomposition.  In  the  improved  hus- 
bandry, where  green  crops  are  extensively  grown  and  many  cattle 
are  kept,  the  horse-dung  forms  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
manure  of  the  farm-yard. 

On  an  average,  the  quantity  of  recent  manure  obtained  in  the  farm- 
yard amounts  to  a  little  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the  dry  food  of 
the  cattle  and  of  the  straw  spread  in  the  farm-yard  or  in  the  stables 
(p.  469).  That  is  to  say.  for  every  10  cwt.  of  dry  fodder  and  bedding, 
20  to  23  cwt.  of  fresh  dung  m^y  be  calculated  upon.  But  if  green 
clover  or  turnips  (every  100  lbs.  of  which  contain  from  70  to  90  lbs. 
of  water)  be  given  to  the  cattle,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
water  they  contain — the  quantity  of  mixed  manure  to  be  expected 
being  from  2  to  2j  times  the  weight  of  the  dry  food  and  fodder  only. 

But  the  recent  manure  loses  weight  by  lying  in  the  farm-yard.  The 
moisture  evaporates  and  volatile  matters  escape  by  fermentation.  By 
the  time  that  the  straw  is  half  rutten  this  loss  amounts  to  onefourth  of 
the  whole  weight,  while  the  bulk  is  diminished  one-half.  If  allowed  to 
lie  still  longer  the  loss  increases,  till  at  length  it  may  approach  to  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  leaving  a  weight  of  dung  little  greater  than  that  of 
the  food  and  straw  which  have  been  consumed.  The  weight  of  com- 
mon mixed  farm-yard  dung,  therefore,  obtained  from  10  cwt.  of  dry  food 
»nd  straw,  at  different  periods,  may  be  tlius  stated  approximately — 
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10  cwt.  of  dry  food  and  straw  y  eld  cf  recent  dung  23  to  25  cwt. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks 21  cwt. 

After  eight  weeks , 20  cwt. 

When  half-rotten 15  to  17  cwt. 

When  fully-rotten 10  to  13  cwt.  * 

These  quantities,  you  will  observe,  are  supposed  to  be  obtained  in 
the  common  open  farm-yards,  with  the  ordinary  slow  process  of  fer- 
mentation. An  improved,  quicker,  or  more  economical  mode  of  fer- 
menting the  mixed  dung  and  straw  may  be  attended  with  less  loss 
and  may  give  a  larger  return  of  rich  and  fully-rotten  dung. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  shows  clearly  what  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical form  in  which  farm-yard  manure  can  be  applied  to  the  land. 

P.  The  more  recent  the  manure  from  a  given  quantity  of  food  and 
straw  is  ploughed  in,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  we 
add  to  the  land.  When  the  only  object  to  be  regarded,  therefore, 
is  the  general  enriching  of  the  soil,  this  is  the  most  economical  and 
the  most  expedient  form  of  employing  farm-yard  manure. 

2°.  But  where  the  soil  is  already  very  light  and  open,  the  plough- 
ing in  of  recent  manure  may  make  it  still  more  so,  and  may  thus  ma- 
terially injure  its  mechanical  condition.  In  such  a  case  the  least  ol 
two  evils  must  be  chosen.  It  may  be  better  husbandry — that  is,  more 
economical — to  allow  the  manixre  to  ferment  and  consolidate  in  the 
farm-yard  with  the  cartainty  of  a  considerable  loss,  than  to  diminish 
the  soliditj"  of  the  land  by  ploughing  it  in  in  a  recent  state. 

3°.  Again — in  the  soil,  a  fermentation  and  decay  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  farm-yard  will  slowly  ensue.  The  benefit 
which  generally  follows  from  causing  this  fermentation  to  take  place  m 
the  field  rather  than  in  the  open  yard  is,  that  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position are  taken  up  by  the  soil,  and  thils  waste  is  in  a  great  measure 
prevented.  But  in  very  light  and  open  soils,  this  absorption  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decay  does  not  take  place  so  completely.  The  rains  wash  out 
some  portions,  while  others  escape  into  the  air,  and  thus  by  burying  the 
recent  manure  in  such  soils,  less  of  that  waste  is  prevented  which  when 
.eft  in  the  open  air  it  is  sure  to  undergo.  It  may  even  happen,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  waste  in  such  a  soil  will  not  be  greatly  inferior  to  that 
which  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  farm-yard.  The  practical  man, 
therefore,  may  question  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  t  would  not  be  safer 
in  farming  very  hght  arable  lands,  to  keep  his  manure  in  heaps  till  it  is 
well  fermented,  and  to  adopt  those  means  for  preventing  waste  in  the 
heaps  themselves  which  science  and  practical  skill  point  out  to  him. 

It  may  be  regarded  indeed  as  a  prudent  and  general  opinion  to  hold 
— one,  however,  which  must  not  be  maintained  in  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular tract  of  land  in  opposition  to  the  results  of  enlightened  expe- 
rience— that  recent  farm-yard  manure  {long  dung)  is  not  suited  to 
very  light  soils,  because  it  will  render  them  still  hghtor,  and  because 
m  them  the  manure  may  suffer  almost  as  ir.uch  waste  as  in  the  farm- 

•  In  an  excellpnt  little  prartical  work  prinffd  for  private  circulation,  vnder  the  title  of 
^  Notes  on  the  Culture  and  CroppiT^g  of  Arable  Land,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Coventry,  of  EMin- 
bur^ti,  the  rpailer  will  find  a  valuable  section  upon  manures.  The  most  complete  wnrls 
now  in  existenre  np  n  the  genenil  siibj^cf  of  airririiltural  statics,  is  that  of  Illubelc  DieEr 
lukrung  der  PJiartzcn  une  die  JSiaiik.dee  Landbauea. 
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yard  ; — arid,  therefore,  that  into  such  soils  it  should  be  ploughed  in 
the  compact  state  (short  dung),  and  as  short  a  time  as  possible  h's- 
fore  t.ie  sowing  of  the  crop  which  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

4°.  But  upon  loamy  and  clay  soils  the  contrary  practice  is  recom- 
mended. Such  soils  will  not  be  injured,  they  may  even  be  benefitted 
by  the  opening  tendency  of  the  unfermented  straw,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  products  of  its  decomposition  will  be  more  completely  re- 
tained— the  land  consequently  more  enriched,  and  the  future  crops 
more  improved  by  it.  On  such  soils,  the  recent  dung  ploughed  in,  in 
the  autumn,  has  been  found  greatly  more  influential  upon  the  crops 
of  corn  which  followed  it,  either  in  winter  or  in  spring,  than  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  well  fermented  manure.  By  such  treatment,  in- 
deed, the  whole  surface  soil  is  converted  into  a  layer  of  compost,  in 
which  a  slow  fermentation  proceeds,  and  which  reaches  its  most  fer- 
tilizing condition  when  the  early  spring  causes  the  young  corn  to  seek 
for  larger  supplies  of  food. 

5=.  But  the  nature  of  the  crop  he  is  about  to  raise  will  also  influ- 
ence the  skilful  farmer  in  his  application  of  long  or  short  dung  to  bis 
land.  If  the  crop  is  one  which  quickly  springs  up,  runs  through  a 
short  life,  and  attains  an  early  maturity,  he  will  apply  his  manure  in 
such  an  advanced  state  of  fermentation  as  may  enable  it  immediately 
to  benefit  the  rapidly  growing  plant.  In  this  case,  also,  it  may  be 
better  to  lose  a  portion  by  fermenting  it  in  the  farm-yard,  than,  by  ap- 
plying his  manure  fresh,  to  allow  his  crop  to  reach  nearly  to  maturity 
before  any  benefit  begins  to  be  derived  from  it. 

6°.  So  also  the  purpose  for  which  he  apphes  his  manure  will  regu- 
late his  procedure.  In  manuring  his  turnips  the  farmer  has  two  dis- 
tinct objects  in  view.  He  wishes,  first,  to  force  the  young  plants  for- 
ward so  rapidly  that  they  may  get  into  the  second  leaf  soon  enough 
to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly — and  afterwards  to  fur- 
nish them  with  such  supplies  of  food  as  shall  keep  them  growing  till 
they  have  attained  the  most  profitable  size.  For  the  former  purpose 
fermented  manure  appears  to  be  almost  indispensable — if  that  of  the 
farm»yard  is  employed  at  all — for  the  latter,  manure,  in  the  act  of  slow 
and  prolonged  decomposition,  is  the  most  suitable  and  expedient. 

It  is  because  bone-dust  is  admirably  adapted  for  both  purposes,  that 
it  has  become  so  favourite  a  manure  in  many  districts  for  the  turnip 
crop.  The  gelatine  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  bones  soon  heats,  fer- 
ments, and  gives  oflT  those  substances  by  which  the  young  plant  is 
benefitted — while  the  gelatine  in  the  interior  of  the  bone  decays,  lit- 
tle by  little,  and  during  the  entire  season  continues  to  feed  the  ma- 
turing bulb.  Rape-dust,  when  drilled  in,  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  if 
the  soil  be  sufficiently  moist.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
its  effects  are  so  permanent  as  those  of  bones. 

The  considerations  I  have  now  presented  will  satisfy  you  that  the 
disputes  which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  use  of  long  and  short 
dung  have  arisen  from  not  keeping  suificiently  distinct  the  two  ques- 
tions— what  is  theoretically  the  best  form  in  which  farm-yard  dung 
can  be  applied  in  general  ? — and  what  is  theoretically  and  practical- 
ly the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  apphed  td  this  or  to  that  crop,  oi 
'or  this  or  for  that  sped  ii  object  7 
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J  18.  Of  top-dressing  with  fermenting  manures. 

Jf  so  large  a  waste  occur  in  the  farm-yard  where  the  manure  is 
left  long  to  ferment — can  it  be  good  liusbandry  to  spread  fermenting 
manure  as  a  permanent  top-dressing  over  the  surface  of  the  fields  1 
This,  also,  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  different  opinions  are 
entertained  by  practical  men. 

That  a  considerable  waste  must  attend  this  mode  of  application  there 
can  be  no  a  'ibl.  Volatile  matters  will  escape  into  the  air  and  saline 
substances  may  be  washed  away  by  the  rains,  and  yet  there  are  many 
good  practical  farmers  who  consider  this  mode  of  applying  such  manure 
to  be  in  certain  cases  as  profitable  as  any  that  can  be  adopted.   Thus — 

1^-  It  is  common  in  spring  to  apply  such  a  top-dressing  to  old  pas- 
ture or  meadow  lands,  and  the  increased  produce  of  food  in  the  form  of 
grass  or  hay  is  believed  to  be  equal,  at  least,  to  what  would  have  been 
obtained  from  the  sape  quantity  of  manure  employed  in  the  raising 
of  turnips.  Where  such  is  really  the  case,  experience  decides  the 
question,  and  pronounces  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  must 
occur,  this  mode  of  applying  the  manure  is  consistent  with  good 
husbandry.  But  if  the  quantity  or  market  value  of  the  food  raised  by 
a  ton  of  manure  applied  in  this  way  is  not  equal  to  what  it  would 
have  raised  in  turnips  and  corn,  then  it  may  as  safely  be  said  that 
the  most  economical  method  of  employing  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

But  theory  also  throws  some  interesting  light  upon  this  question. 

Old  grass  lands  can  only  be  manured  by  top-dressings.  And  if 
they  cannot  continue,  and  especially  such  as  are  meadowed,  to  yield 
an  average  produce,  unless  there  be  now  and  then  added  to  the  soil 
eome  of  those  sam.e  substances  which  are  carried  off  in  the  crop,  it 
appears  to  be  almost  necessary  that  farm-yard  dung  should  now  and 
then  be  applied  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  true  that  hay  or  straw 
or  long  dune  contains  all  the  elements  which  the  growing  grass  re- 
quires, but  if  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  field  and  then  allowed  to 
ferment  and  decay,  the  loss  would  probably  be  still  greater  than  when, 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  collected  into  heaps  or  strewed  in  the  farm-yard. 
Thus  the  usuki  practice  of  laying  on  the  manure  in  a  highly  fer- 
mented state  may  be  the  most  economical. 

2°.  Again,  where  the  turnip  crop  is  raised  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
means  of  bones  only,  of  rape  dust  or  of  other  artificial  manures,  as  they 
are  called  it  is  usual  to  expend  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm-yard  dung 
in  top-dressing  the  succeeding  crop  of  clover.  Thus  the  land  obtains 
two  manurings  in  the  course  of  the  four  years'  rotation — bones  or  rape- 
dust  with  the  tu.nips — and  fermented  dung  with  the  clover.  This 
second  application  increases  the  clover  crop  in  some  districts  one-four.th 
and  the  after-crop  of  wheat  or  barley  very  considerably  also.  [Such 
is  the  case  upon  some  of  the  farms  in  the  Valeof  the  Tame  (Stafford- 
shire.) where  the  turnips  are  raised  with  rape-du&t,  and  wheat  follows 
the  clover.] 

Here,  also,  it  is  clear,  that  if  manure  be  necessary  to  the  clover,  it 
can  only  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing.  But  why  is  it  ne- 
cessary, as  i^xperience  says,  and  why  should  farm-yard  manure,  which 
is  known  to  suffer  waste,  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  rather  than 
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rape-dust,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  is  not  so  likely  to  suffer  loss  t 
1  offer  you  the  following  explanation : — 

If  you  raise  your  turnip  crop  by  the  aid  of  the  hones  or  rape-dust  alone 
you  add  to  the  soil  what,  in  most  cases,  may  be  sufficient  to  supply  near- 
ly all  the  wants  of  that  crop,  but  you  do  not  add  all  which  the  succeedr 
ing  crops  of  corn  and  clover  require.  Hence  if  these  crops  are  to  be 
grown  continuously,  and  for  a  length  of  lime,  some  other  kind  of  ma- 
nure must  be  added — in  which  those  necessary  substances  or  kinds 
of  food  are  present  which  the  bones  and  rape-dust  cannot  supply. 
Farm-yard  manure  contains  them  all.  This  is  witliin  the  reach  of 
every  faniwr.  It  is,  in  fact,  his  natursJ  resource  in  every  such  diffi- 
culty. He  has  tried  it  upon  his  clover  crop  in  the  circumstances  we 
are  considering,  and  has  necessarily  found  it  to  answer. 

Thus  to  explain  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  this  special 
case,  chemical  theory  only  refers  the  practical  man  to  the  general  prin- 
cipls  upon  which  all  scientific  manuring  depends — that  he  must  add  to 
the  soil  sufficient  supplies  of  every  thing-  he  carries  off  in  his  crops — and, 
therefore,  without  some  such  dressing  as  he  actually  applies  to  his 
clover  crop,  he  could  not  long  continue  to  grow  good  crops  of  any  kind 
upon  his  land,  if  he  raise  his  turnips  with  bones  or  rape-dust  only. 

Ii  might,  I  think,  be  worthy  of  trial;  whether  the  ijse  of  the  fer- 
mented dung  for  the  turnips,  and  of  the  rape-dust  for  top-dressing  the 
after-crops,  would  not,  in  the  entire  rotation,,  yield  a  larger  and  more 
remunerating  return. 

§  19.  Of  eating-  off  wttn  sMep. 

The  practical  advantages  derived  from  eating  off  turnips  and  clover 
crops  with  sheep  are  mainly  of  two  kinds.  Light  lands  are  trodden 
down  and  solidified,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  equably  and  more 
or  less  richly  manured.  With  this  latter  effect,  that  of  manuring, 
some  interesting  practical  facts  and  theoretical  considerations  are 
connected.     Thus — 

1°.  In  the  preceding  lecture  (p.  419)  I  mentioned  to  you  that  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  spurry,  au^ng  other  plants,  is  extensively  grown, 
and  with  much  profit,  for  ploughing  in  as  a  green  manure.  Now  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  crops  of  rye  which  follow  a  crop  of  spurry  are  some- 
times quite  as  great  when  it  has  been  eaten  off  with  sheep  or  cattle  as 
when  it  has  been  ploughed  in  (Von  Voght,  Uber  Manche  Vortheile 
der  grtiner  dungimg.) 

2°.  In  accoi'dance  with  this  statement  is  the  opinion  of  many  skil- 
ful practital  men  among  ourselves,  that  a  crop  of  clover  or  of  tares 
will  cause  a  larger  after-growih  of  corn,  if  it  be  eaten  off  with  sheep, 
than  if  it  be  ploughed  in  in  the  green  state. 

The  correctness  of  these  practical  observations  appears  from  a 
brief  consideration  of  one  of  those  interesting  theoretical  questions 
we  have  recently  bftn  discussing. 

When  a  crop  is  eaten  off  by  full-grown  animals,  it  returns  again  to 
the  soil,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  carbon  only  (p,  473.)  The  manure 
contains  all  the  nitrogen  and  saline  matter  of  the  green  vegetables,  and 
in  a  state  in  w  lich  they  are  more  immediately  available  to  the  uses  of 
the  young  pli  Qt.     Thus  far,  then,  we  can  understand  tlaat  in  certain 
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eases  a  crop  may  appear  to  fertilize  tlie  lane"  more  after  it  has  been  eaten 
and  digested,  than  if  it  had  been  ploughed  in  green,  and  we  can  recog- 
nize tlie  correctness  of  the  opinion  at  which  practical  men  have  arrived. 

But  theory  does  not  forsake  us  here.  As  in  all  other  cases  in  which 
it  furnishes  a  true  explanation  of  known  facts,  it  points  to  new  facts  also, 
which  more  or  less  modify  our  received  opinions,  and  define  the  limits 
within  which  their  truth  can  be  rigorously  maintained.     Thus — 

1°.  Theory  says  that  if  the  animals  fed  upon  the  green  crop  be  in  a 
growing  state — if  they  be  increasing  in  muscle  or  in  bone — tliey  will 
not  only  dissipate  through  their  lungs  and  ^kin  a  portion  of  its  carbon, 
but  will  retain  also  a  part  of  its  nitrogen  and  saline  matter,  and  will 
thus  return  to  the  soil,  in  their  excretions,  a  smaller  quantity  of  these 
substances  than  the  crop  would  have  given  to  i*  if  ploughed  in  green. 
If,  therefore,  a  maximum  fertilizing  effect  is  tc  ^e  produced  upon  a 
field  by  eating  off  a  green  crop,  it  is  not  altogetner  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference what  kind  of  animals  we  employ  as  digesters. 

2°.  Again,  the  practice  of  green  manuring  is  resorted  to  chiefly 
upon  soils  which  are  poor  in  organic  matter — to  which  the  carbon  oi 
the  green  crop  is  of  consequence,  as  well  as  the  nitrogen  and  saline 
matter  it  contains.  But  when  eaten  off,  much  carbon  is  lost  to  the 
soil,  and  thus  the  supply  of  organic  matter  which  it  ultimately  gets  is 
considerably  less  tlian  if  the  crop  it  bore  had  been  ploughed  in  in  the 
green  state.  Such  soils,  then,  cannot  be  equally  enriched  by  the 
former  as  by  the  latter  method. 

This  case  presents  a  very  interesting  illustration,  and  one  which  you 
can  readily  appreciate,  of  the  kind  of  useful  information  which  thsoreti- 
cal  chemistry  is  capable  of  imparting  upon  almost  every  branch  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.  It  says  to  the  farmer — yes,  you  may  in  some  cases, 
certainly,  eat  off  the  crop  with  advantage— but  if  you  wish  to  do  most 
good  to  your  land  you  must  eat  it  off  with  fattening,  not  with  growing 
sheep — dnd  you  must  do  so  upon  soils  which  are  not  very  poor  in 
vegetable  matter.  And  that  explains  to  me  also,  says  the  practical 
man,  in  reply,  why  I  have  always  found  sheep-folding  to  be  most  be- 
neficial on  soils  which  are  rich  in  vegetable  matter*  (p.  468.) 

§  20.   Of  the  improvement  of  the  soil  by  irrigation. 

Irrigation,  as  it  is  practised  in  our  climate,  is  only  a  more  refined 
method  of  manuring  the  soil.  In  warm  climates,  where  the  parched 
plant  would  wither  and  die  unless  a  constant  supply  of  water  were 
artificially  afforded  to  it,  irrigation  may  act  beneficially  by  merely 
yielding  this  supply  to  the  growmg  crops ;  but  in  our  latitudes  only 
a  small  part  of  its  beneficial  effects  can  be  ascribed  to  thisliause.  It 
iS:  to  pasture  and  meadow  land  almost  solely  that  irrigation  is  applied 
by  British  farmers,  and  the  good  effect  it  produces  is  to  be  explained 
oy  a  reference  to  various  and  natural  causes. 

1°.  If  the  water  be  more  or  less  muddy,  bearing  with  it  solid  matter 
which  deposites  itself  in  still  places,  the  good  effects  which  follov;  its 

■  Sprengel  explains  this  Tict  by  alleging  that  the  humic  acid  of  the  vesetahle  mallPr  re- 
tains more  effeclually  the  ammnnia  of  the  decomposing  riiinir.  There  may  be  somslhing 
In  this,  but  more,  in  most  cases,  I  thinlt,  in  the  fact  that  digestion  separates  much  o'  t!*o 
carbon  in  which  the  soils  abound,  but  returns  the  nitrogen  and  saline  matter  almost  en- 
tirely and  In  a  nore  active  state. 
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diffusion  over  the  soil  rnay  lie  ascribed  to  the  layer  of  visible  manure 
which  it  leaves  everywhere  behind  it.  Thus  the  Nile  -and  the  Ganges 
fertilize  the  lands  over  which  tl.eir  annual  floods  extend,  and  partly 
m  this  way  do  some  of  our  smaller  streams  improve  the  fields  over 
which  they  either  naturally  flow  or  are  artificiaMy  led. 

2°-  Or  if  ihe  water  hold  in  solution,  as  the  hquid  manures  of  the 
farm-yard  do,  substances  on  whicli  plants  are  known  to  feed,  then  to 
diffuse  them  over  the  surface  is  a  simple  act  of  liquid  manuring,  from 
which  the  usual  benefits  follow.  Such  is  the  irrigation  which  is  prac- 
tised in  the  neighborhood  of  our  large  towns,  where  the  contents  of 
the  common  sewers  are  discharged  into  the  waters  which  subsequent- 
ly spread  themselves  over  the  fields.  (For  an  interesting  account  of 
the  effects  of  such  irrigation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  see 
Stephens,  On  Irrigation  and  Draining,  p.  75.^  In  so  far  also  as  any 
streams  can  be  supposed  to  hold  in  solution  the  washings  of  towns  or 
of  higher  lands— and  there  are  few  which  are  not  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated in  this  manner — so  far  may  their  beneficial  action,  when 
employed  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

3°.  But  spring  waters  which  have  run  only  a  short  way  from  their 
source  are  occasionally  found  to  be  valuable  irrigators.  In  such  cases, 
also,  the  good  effect  may  be  due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  substances  held 
in  solution  by  the  water.  Thus,  in  lime-stone  districts,  and  especially 
*.hose  of  the  mountain  lime-stone  formation  (Lee.  XL,  §  8,) — in  which 
copious  springs  are  not  unfrequently  met  with — the  water  is  generally 
impregnated  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  which  it  slowly  deposites  as 
it  flows  away  from  its  source.  To  irrigate  with  such  water  is,  in  a  re- 
fined sense,  to  lime  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  growing  plants  an  abundant  supply  of  this  substance,  in  a 
form  in  which  it  can  readily  enter  into  their  roots.  (Some  of  the  water 
used  in  the  well-known  scientific  irrigations  at  Closeburn  Hall,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  appears  to  have  been  impregnated  with  lime.  See 
Stephens,  p.  43.) 

In  other  districts,  again,  the  springs  contain  gypsum  and  common 
salt,  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  thus  are  ca- 
pable of  imparting  to  plants  many  of  those  inorganic  forms  of  matter, 
without  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  cannot  exhibit  a  healthy  growth. 

4°.  Again,  it  is  observed  that  the  good  effects  of  irrigation  are  pro- 
duced only  by  running  water — coarse  grasses  and  marsh  plants  spring- 
ing up  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate  (Low's  Elements  of 
Agriculture,  3d  edition,  p.  472.)  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  will  soon  be  deprived  of  that  por- 
tion of  irmtter  held  in  solution,  of  which  the  plants  can  readily  avail 
themselves,  and  that  when  this  is  the  case  it  can  no  longer  contribute 
to  their  growth  in  an  equal  degree. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  in  runningwater,  which  makes'it  more 
wholesome  in  the  living  plant.  It  comes  upon  the  field  charged  with 
gaseous  matter,  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  in  propor- 
tions very  different  from  those  in  which  these  gases  are  mixed  together 
in  the  air  (Lee.  II.,  §  6.)  To  the  root,  and  to  the  leaf  also,  it  carries 
these  gaseous  substances.  The  oxygen  is  worked  up  in  aiding  the 
decomposition  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.     The  carbonic  acid  ia 
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absorbed  by  and  feeds  the  plant.  Let  the  same  water  remain  on  the 
same  spot,  and  its  supply  of  these  gaseous  substances  is  soon  ex- 
hausted. In  its  state  of  rest  it  re-absorbs  new  portions  from  the  air 
with  comparative  slowness.  But  let  it  flow  along  the  surface  of  the 
field,  exposing  every  moment  new  particles  to  the  moving  air,  anl  it 
takes  in  the  carbonic  acid  especially  with  much  rapidity — and  as  it 
takes  it  from  the  air,  almost  as  readily  again  gives  it  up  to  the  leaf  or 
root  with  which  it  first  comes  in  contact.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
more  important  of  the  several  purposes  which  we  can  understand 
running  water  to  serve  when  used  for  irrigation. 

But  further,  if  water  be  allowed  to  stagnate  over  the  finer  grasses, 
they  soon  find  themselves  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  their  nature  to  exhibit  a  healthy  growth.  They  droop, 
therefore,  and  die,  and  are  succeeded  by  new  races,  to  which  the  wet 
'and  is  more  congenial. 

5°.  It  is  known  also,  that  even  running  water,  if  kept  flowing  with- 
out intermission  for  too  long  a  period,  will  injure  the  pasture.  This 
is  because  a  long  immersion  in  water  induces  a  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses — 
producing  chemical  compounds  which  are  not  naturally  formed  in 
those  situations  in  which  the  grasses  delight  to  grow,  and  which  are 
unwholesome  to  them.  Although,  therefore,  the  water  continues  to 
support  those  various  kinds  of  food  by  which  the  grasses  are  benefit- 
ted, yet  it  becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  it  for  a  time,  in  order  that 
other  injurious  consequences  may  be  avoided. 

6°.  Lastly. — Irrigation  is  most  beneficial  where  the  land  is  well 
drained  beneath — where  the  water,  after  the  irrigation  is  stopped,  can 
sink  and  find  a  ready  outlet.  The  same  benefits  indeed  flowiVom  the 
draining  of  irrigated  as  from  that  of  arable  lands.  The  soil  and  sub- 
soil are"  at  once  washed  free  of  any  noxious  substances  they  may 
naturally  contain,  or  may  have  derived  from  the  crops  they  have 
grown,  and  are  manured  and  opened  by  the  water  which  passes 
through  them.  As  the  water  descends  also,  the  air  follows  it,  to 
*  change  and  mellow  the  under-soil  itself 

Such  are  the  rasin  principles  iipon  which  the  beneficial  action  of 
irrigation  depends,  and  they  appear  to  me  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  all  the  facts  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
pass  over  the  alleged  beneficial  action  of  water  in  keeping  the  tem- 
perature of  irrigated  fields  from  sinking  too  low.  As  irrij/'ation  is 
practised  in  our  islands,  little  of  the  good  done  to  watered  meadows 
can  be  properly  attributed  to  this  cause. 


I  have  now  drawn  your  attention  to  the  most  important  and  readilj 
available  means,  mechanical  and  chemical,  for  improving  the  soil. 
Let  us  next  study  the  products  of  the  soil — their  composition,  theii 
differences,  and  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve  m  the  feed 
mg  and  nourishment  of  animals. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  soil. — Average  produce  of  Englan'd  and  Scotland.— Clrcumitancei  by 
which  the  produce  of  the  land  is  afifected. — Inlluence  of  climate,  of  season,  of  Boil,  of  the 
kind  and  variety  of  crop,  of  the  method  of  culture,  and  of  the  course  of  cropping. — Theory 
of  the  rotation  of  crops. — Why  lands  become  tired  of  clover  (clover-siclt)  and  other  speciaj 
crops. — Theory  of  fallows. — Composition  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  ansl  Indian  com. — In- 
fluence of  climate,  soil,  manure,  variety  ofseed^  mode  ofculture,  and  time  of  cutting,  upon 
the  composition  of  these  grains. — Effect  of  baking  upon  bread. — Supposed  relation  between 
th**  weight  of  bread  and  the  proportion  of  gluten. — Effect  of  germination  (malting)  upon 
barley .7— Composition  of  peas,  beans,  and  vctclies. — Effects  of  soil,  &c.,  upon  the  boiling 
quality  of  peas  — Composition  of  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  the  beet,  and  the  potatoe. — Effect 
of  soil,  age,  size,  rapidity  of  growtli.,  &c.,upon  tlieir  composition. — Relative  proportions  of 
nutritive  nl  .tier  produced  by  different  crops  on  the  sajne  extent  of  ground. — Composition 
of  the  grasses  and  clovers. — Effect  of  soils,  manures,  time  of  cutting,  mode  of  drying,  &c., 
jpon  tlieir  composition  and  nutritive  value. 

Havino  now  considereiJ  the  most  important  of  those  means  by  which 
tbe  soil  may  be  improved,  it  will  be  proper  to  direct  our  attention  to  thiit 
which  the  land  produces — to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  crops  you  raise, 
to  the  differences  which  exist  among  them,  and  to  the  purposes  they  are 
fitted  to  serve  in  the  feeding  of  man  and  other  animals. 

Agricultural  products  are  of  three  distinct  kinds  : 

1°.  Such  as  are  directly  reaped  frona  the  soil  in  the  form  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, hay,  &c. 

2°.  Such  as  are  the  result  of  a  kind  of  natural  process  of  manufacture, 
by  which  the  direct  produce  of  the  soil  is  more  economically  converted 
into  the  beef  and  mutton  of  the  feeder  of  s*ock. 

3°.  Such  as  are  the  results  of  a  further  corversion  at  the  hands  of  tiie 
dairy  farmer,  and  are  sent  to  market  in  the  form  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Thus  three  distinct  topics  of  consideration  present  themselves  i  n  0/.  • 
nection  with  the  produce  of  the  soil, — the  nature  of  the  immediate  pro- 
ducts themselves — the  economy  of  the  feeding  of  stock — and  the  prepara- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese.  We  shall  study  these  several  topics  in  ifc^-'U 
natural  order. 

§  1.  Of  the  maximum  or  greatest  possible,  and  the  average  or  actual, 
produce  of  the  land. 

Th«re  is  a  wide  difference  in  most  countries  between  the  actual 
amount  of  food  produced  by  the  land,  and  that  which,  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  it  would  delight  to  yield. 

An  imperial  acre  of  land  in  our  island  has  been  known  to  yield  of 
wheat  70  bushels,*  barley  80  bushels,  oats  100  bushels,  potatoes  30 
tons,f  and  turnips  60  tons.J 

The  average  produce  of  the  land,  however,  is  far  below  these  quanti 
ties.     It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  it  a  tolerable  approximation  even  to  the 

■  In  the  county  of  Middlesex  the  pruduce  of  wheat  varies  from  12  to  68  bushels — of  bar- 
ley from  15  to  75 — and  of^  oats  from  32  to  96  bushels. — Middleton's  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  Middlesex,  1798,  pp.  176,  183,  and  188. 

t  See  Mr.  Fleming's  experiments  upon  potatoes  in  the  Appendix. 

J  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  maximum.—lnthe  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Im 
provement  Society  of  Ireland,  p.  57,  a  crop  of  turnips  is  mentioned,  which  weigt«t1  56  tons- 
tops  and  bulbs  amounting  together  to  76  tonfr 
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true  average  produce  of  the  island.     Mr.  Macculloch  estimates  tliat  of 
wheat  at  26  bushels  an  acre,  barlej  at  32,  and  oats  at  36. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  gives  for  the  average  produce  of  all  England,  and 
for  the  highest  and  lowest  county  averages,  the  following  numbers — 


Average  for 

Highest 

Lowest 

all  England 

county  average 

county  average 

in  bushels. 

in  bushels. 

in  bushels. 

Wheat    -     - 

21 

26  Nowinghamshire. 

16  Dorset. 

Barley    - 

-       32| 

40  Huntingdon. 

34  Devon. 

Oats  -    - 

351 

48  Lincolnshire. 

20  Gloucester. 

Potatoes  - 

241 

360  Cheshire. 

100  Durham. 

While  in  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Dudgeon,  the  average  produce 
of  corn  is — 

Good  land.  Lighter  land. 

Wheat  30  to  32  bushels.         22  to  26  bushels. 

Barley  -     -     -  40  to  44       do.  34  to  38       do. 

Oats  -     -     -  46  to  50       do.  36  to  43       do. 

If  these  numbers  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  and  of  Mr.  Dudgeon  are  to  be 
depended  upon,  the  averages  for  the  whole  island  caanot  be  far  from 
wheat  24  bushels,  barley  34  bushels,  oats  37  bushels,  potatoes  6  tons, 
and  tmnips  10  tons. 

Though  even  these,  especially  in  regard  to  the  root  crops,  must  be 
considered  as  in  a  considerable  degree  hypothetical.* 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  striking  differences  above  exhibited  between 
the  maximum  produce  of  certain  parts  of  the  island  and  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  ?  Are  such  differences  necessary  and  unavoidable  ? 
Can  the  less  productive  lands  not  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  return  ? 
Can  the  large  crops  of  the  richer  districts  not  be  further  increased,  and 
their  amount  kept  up  for  an  indefinite  succession  of  seasons? 

These  interesting  questions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  agricultural  im- 
provement— and  skill  and  science  answer  that,  though  differences  to 
a  certain  amount  are  unavoidable,  yet  that  means  are  already  known 
by  which  the  fertility  of  the  richer  lands  may  be  maintained,  and  the 
crops  of  the  less  productive"  indefinitely  enlarged. 

§  2.  Of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  produce  of  food  is  affected — 
climate,  season,  soil,  S^-c. 

The  quantity  of  food  produced  by  a  given  extent  of  land  is  affected  by 
the  climate,  by  the  season,  by  the  soil,  by  the  nature  of  the  crop,  by  the 
variety  sown  or  planted,  by  the  geneial  method  of  culture,  and  by  the  ro- 
tation or  course  of  cropping  that  is  adopted. 

1°.  Climate. — That  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  length  of  thesum- 
I  rier,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  influence  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  amount  of  food  which  a  district  of  country  is  fitted  to  raise,  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  one.  The  warmth  of  the  equatorial  regions  maintains  a 
perpetual  verdure,  while  the  short  northern  summers  afford  only  a  few 
months  of  pastmre  to  the  stunted  cattle.  The  difference  of  latitude  be- 
twejnthe  extreme  ends  ofour  island  produces  a  similar  difference,  though 
in  a  less  degree.     The  almost  perennial  verdure  of  the  southern  counties 

'  In  1821,  Mr.  Wakefield  estimated  the  average  produce  of  wheat  in  all  England  at  17 
nushels  only— Devonshire  producing  an  average  pf  530,  and  the  lands  near  the  coast  of  Kent 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  40  bushels  peracre. 
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cannot  be  hoped  for  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  ip 
parts  of  Ross-shire  the  com  and  turnip  crops  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  favoured  districts  of  Britain.  Is  this  to  be  regarded  solely  as  the 
triunrph  of  skill  and  industry  over  the  difficulties  presented  by  nature  ? 

2°.  Season. — The  influence  of  the  seasons,  wet  ordry,  warm  or  cold, 
has  been  observed  by  the  farmer  in  all  ages,  and  it  cannot  be  entirely 
overcome.  The  heavy  crop  of  this  year  may  not  be  reaped  again  o; 
the  next,  because  an  unusual  cold  may  arrest  its  growth.  And 
yet  good  husbandry  will  do  much  even  here — since  the  higher  the  farm- 
ing the  fewer  the  number  of  failures  which  the  intelligent  man  will 
have  occasion  to  lament. 

3°.  Soil. — Diversity  of  soil  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  differ- 
ence both  in  kind  and  in  weight  of  crop.  A  poor  sand  is  not  expected  to 
give  the  same  return  as  a  rich  clay.  Yet  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of 
soils  under  skilful  management,  practical  agriculture  appears  as  yet  to 
have  much  to  learn.  Is  there  any  method  hitherto  little  tried  by  which 
soils  of  known  poverty  may  be  compendiously  and  cheaply  doctored,  so 
as  to  produce  a  greatly  larger  return?  Science  seems  to  say  that  there  is, 
and  points  to  a  wide  field  of  experimental  research,  by  the  diligent  cul- 
ture of  which  we  may  hope  that  this  great  result  will  hereafter  be  at- 
tained. The  principles  upon  which  this  hope  rests  have  been  explained, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  preceding  Lectures. 

4°.  Kind  of  crop. — The  amount  of  food,  either  for  man  or  beast, 
which  a  given  field  will  produce,  depends  considerably  upon  the  kind 
of  crop  which  is  raised.  Thus  a  crop  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  will  yield 
only  about  1400  lbs.  of  fine  flour,  while  a  crop  of  6  tons  of  potatoes  will 
give  about  4400  lbs.  of  an  agreeable,  dry,  and  mealy  food.  Thus  the 
gross  weight  of  food  for  man  is  in  the  one  case  three  times  what  it  is  in 
the  other.  So  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  crop  of  clover,  of  tares,  of  rape,  of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  cabbages, 
will  furnish  at  least  thrice  as  much  food  fbr  cattle  as  one  of  pasture  grass 
of  medium  quality.* 

5°.  Variety  of  seed  sown. — The  variety  of  seed  sown  has  also  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  amount  of  produce  reaped.  I  need  not  refer  to 
the  well  known  necessity  of  changing  the  seed  if  the  same  land  is  to 
continue  to  yield  good  crops — but  of  strange  seeds  of  tlie  same  species 
two  varieties  vrtU  often  yield  very  unlike  weights  of  corn,  of  turnips,  or 
of  potatoes.  I  may  quote  as  an  illustration  the  experiments  of  Colonel 
Le  Couteur  upon  wheat.  He  found,  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the 
same  treatment, "that  the  varieties  known  by  the  name  of  the  "White 
Downy  and  the  Jersey  Dantzic  yielded  respectively  : 

Grain.       Weight  pr  bush.    Straw.  Fine  flour.    Fine  do.  pr.ct. 

"White  Downy        48  bush.      62  lbs.      4557- lbs.      2402  lbs.      80|  lbs. 
Jersey  Dantzic       43-i  bush.     63  lbs.      4681  lbs.      2161  lbs.      79|lb9. 
while  on  a  different  soil  and  treated  differently  from  the  above,  two  othei 
varieties  yielded — 

Grain.    Weight  prbush.    Straw.       Fine  flour.  Fine  do.  pr.et 
"Whittington,  33 bush.     61  lbs.     7786  lbs.     1454  lbs...    72Jlbg. 

Belle Vue  Talavera,       52  bush.     611bs.     5480  lbs.     2485  lbs.  f  78^1b» 

•  Loudoa's  Encyclopadict  qf  AgricvJture,  p.  910. 

t  "iwriioi  if  the  Boyal  Agritllural  Society  offlngland,  I    p.  123. 
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In  each  of  :hese  cases,  therefore,  and  especially  in  the  last,  a  striking 
diffeience  presented  itself  both  in  the  absolute  and  in  the  relative  weights 
of  grain  aiid  of  straw  reaped  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  by 
(he  use  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  seed.  Nor  are  the 
above  by  any  means  extreme  cases.  In  the  same  field  I  have  known 
the  Golden  Kent  and  the  Flanders  Red  varieties,  sown  in  the  same 
spring,  to  thrive  so  differently,  that,  while  the  former  was  an  excellent 
crop,  the  latter  was  almost  a  total  failure.  It  will  require  a  very  refined 
cliemistry  to  explain  the  cause  of  such  diversities  as  these. 

§  3.  Influence  of  the  method  of  culture  upon  the  produce  of  food. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  the  quantity  of  food 
tliat  is  raised  depends  very  much  upon. the  method  of  culture  which  is 
adopted.  Thus,  in  land  of  medium  quality,  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  food  it  is  likely  to  yield  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
answers  we  should  obtain  to  the  following  questions  ; — 

1°.  Is  the  land  in  permanent  pasture,  or  is  it  under  the  plough? — 
With  the  exception  of  rich  pasture,  it  is  said  that  laud,  under  clover  or 
turnips,  will  produce  three  times  as  much  for  cattle  as  when  under  grass. 
Ifsuchagreen  crop  tlien  alternate  with  one  of  corn,  the  land  would 
every  two  years  produce  as  much  food  for  stock  as  it  would  during  three 
years  if  lying  in  grass,  besides  the  crop  of  corn  as  food  for  man,  and 
of  straw  for  the  production  of  manure. 

This  statement  may  possibly  be  a  little  exaggerated,  or  may  represent  tru- 
iy  the  comparative  produce  of  food  in  special  cases  only — yei  there  seems 
sufficient  reason  for  believing,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  food  may  be  reaped  from  land  under  arable  culture,  than 
when  laid  away  to  permanent  pasture. 

2°.  What  kind  and  quality  of  manure  is  applied  ? — Every  practical 
man  knows  the  jpiportance  of  manuring  his  land,  and  how  much  the 
abiindance  of  every  crop  he  sows  depends  both  upon  the  quantity  and  upon 
the  kmd  of  manure  he  is  able  to  add  to  it. 

3°.  In  what  way  is  it  applied  7 — But  much  depends  also  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  manure  is  expended,  or  tlie  kind  of  crop  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

I  have  already  (p.  477)  directed  your  attention  to  the  loss  which  must 
necessarily  be  sustained  by  top-dressing  with  farm-yard  manure,  and  yet 
how  in  certain  modes  of  cropping  and  manuring  the  land,  it  may  be 
not  only  advisable  but  necessary  to  do  so.  Yet  the  comparative  return 
of  food  obtained  from  the  use  of  such  manure,  when  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  grass  land  for  iostance,  and  when  buried  with  die  turnip  crop 
in  the  usual  manner,  is  veiy  unlilie. 

Thus,  suppose  an  acre  of  grass  land,  of  such  a  quality  as  to  produce 
annually  without  manure  li  tons  of  hay,  to  be  top-dressed  every  spring 
or  autumn  with  5  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  per  acre — and  suppose 
another  acre  of  the  same  land  in  arable  culture  to  be  manured  for  turnips 
with  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  at  once.  Then  the  grass  land,  by 
'  the  aid  of  the  manure,  would  not  produce  more  than  double  its  natural 
crop,  or  2i  tons  an  acre,  tliat  is.  10  tons  of  hay  in  the  four  years.  This,  J 
believe,  is  making  a  large  allowance  for  the  eflect  of  the  manure . 

But  the  arable  land,  in  liie  four  years,  if  of  the  same  quality,  may  ba 
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expected  lo  produce — turnips  20  tons,  barley  36  bushels,  clover  2J  tons, 
wheat  28  bushels;  besides  upwards  of  4  tons  of  straw. 

In  all  these  taken  together  tliere  must  be  much  more  food  tlian  in  the 
ten  tons  of  liay. 

If  we  consider  the  money  profit,  however,  to  the  farmer,  the  result 
may  be  diB'erent.  The  cost  of  raising  the  ten  tons  of  hay,  exclusive  of 
rent,  may  be  reckoned  at  one-half  the  produce,  and  of  the  several  crops 
in  the  four  years'  rotation  at  three-quarters  of  the  produce:  we  thus 
have  for  tlie  clear  return — 

In  the  one  case,  half  the  produce — 5  tons  of  hay  ; 
In  the  other  case,  a  fourth  of  the  produce — 5  tons  of  turnips,  9  bushels 
of  barley,  i  ton  of  clover,  7  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1  ton  of  straw. 

Let  the  clover  and  the  straw  together  equal  in  value  only  one  ton  of 
th»>  hay,  and  the  money  value  in  the  two  cases  will  stand  as  follows ; — 
Hay,  4  tons,  at  dCS,  =  <£20     0     0 

Turnips,  5  tons,  at  10s.  =  c€2  10  0 
Barley,  9  bush.,  at  4s.  =  1  16  0 
Wheat,  7  bush.,  at    7s.    —     2       9     0 

6  15     0 


Leaving  a  gain  upon  the  grass  land  of  t£13     5     0 
Or,  ofiS.  6s.  an  acre  every  year. 

Thus,  though  more  food  is  raised  by  converting  the  land  to  arable 
purposes,  and  more  people  may  be  sustained  by  it,  yet  more  money 
may  be  made  by  meadowing  the  land — where  a  ready  market  exists 
for  the  hay,  where  it  is  allowed  lo  be  sold  off  the  farm,  and  where  ahun- 
dance  of  manure  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  top-dressing  the  grass 
every  year.  It  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  however, 
that  all  these  circumstances  usually  co-exist,  and  hence  one  cause  of  the 
value  of  grciss  land  in  such  localities. 

The  farmer,  however,  is  never  prohibited  from  selling  his  corn  off  the 
farm,  or  hio  fat  stock,  or  his  dairy  produce,  and  thus  at  a  distance  ffova 
large  towns  he  must  turn  his  attention  solely  to  the  raising  of  one  or  other 
of  these  kinds  of  produce.    ' 

Of  the  two  ways  of  employing  his  grass  or  green  crops — in  rearing 
and  fattening  cattle,  namely,  and  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese 
— we  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  believe  that  theoretically  the  latter 
ought  both  to  be  the  most  profitable  in  money  to  the  farmer,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  food  for  man. 

3°.  What  rotation  or  course  of  cropping  is  adopted  ? — If  the  land  be 
crojiped  with  corn,  year  after  year,  the  produce  of  food  will  not  only  be 
less  than  if  an  alternate  husbandry  were  introduced — but  the  yearly  return 
of  corn,  even  on  the  richest  land,  must  sooner  or  later  diminish,  till  at 
length  the  crop  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
The  tillage  of  such  land  must  then  be  abandoned,  and  it  must  be  left  to 
a  slow  process  of  natural  restoration.  No  arable  land  will  produce  so 
much  food  if  year  by  year  it  be  made  to  raise  the  same  crop,  as  if  the 
crop  be  varied — and  especially  as  if  corn,  root,  and  leguminous  crops  be 
made  to  succeed  each  other  in  a  skilful  alternation. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  alternate  husbandry,  it  was  found  thai 
upon  lands  formerly  in  pasture,  not  only  could  one-third  ipore  stppk  be 
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kept  continuously  than  before,  buttliat  in  addition  a  crop  of  corn  could  ba 
reaped  every  second  yeai  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  had  been 
cropped  with  corn  a'  me,  oi  which  after  two  white  crops  had  usually  been 
left  to  naked  fallow  yielded  more  corn  in  a  given  number  of  years  than 
before,  while  a  green  crop  every  second  year  was  raised  on  them  besides. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,,  therefore,  that  a  change  of  cropping  influences,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  amount  of  food  wliich  the  same  piece  of  land  is  fitted 
to  produce. 

§  4.    Jfthe  theory  of  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Upon  what  prin  iples  do  the  beneficial  cHects  of  this  change  of  crop- 
ping depend  ?     What  is  the  true  theory  of  a  rotation  of  crops  ? 

It  was  supposed  by  DecandoUe — 

1°.  That  the  roots  of  all  plants  gave  out  or  excreted  certain  substan- 
ces peculiar  to  themselves — and, 

2°.  That  these  substances  were  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  those 
plants  from  the  roots  of  which  they  came,  but  were  capable  of  promo- 
ting the  growth  of  plants  of  other  species — that  the  excretions  of  one 
species  were  poisonous  to  itself,  but  nutritive  to  other  species. 

Upon  these  suppositions  he  explained  in  a  beautiful  and  apparently 
simple  and  convincing  manner  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  rotation  or  al- 
ternation of  different  crops.  If  wheat  refused  to  grow  after  wheat,  it  was 
because  the  first  crop  had  poisoned  the  land  to  plants  of  its  own  kind. 
If  after  an  intervening  naked  fallow  a  second  wheat  crop  could  be  safely 
grown,  it  was  because  during  the_year  of  rest  the  poisonous  matter  had. 
time  to  decompose  and  become  again  fitted  to  feed  the  new  crop.  And 
if,.^after  beans  or  turnips,  wheat  grew  well,  it  was  because  the  excretions  of 
these  plants  were  agreeable  to  the  young  wheat,  and  fitted  to  promote 
its  growth. 

Thus  easily  explained  were  the  benefits  both  of  a  rotation  of  crops 
and  of  naked  and  other  fallows — and  supported  at  once  by  its  own  beauty 
and  by  the  great  name  of  DecandoUe,  this  explanation  obtained  for 
many  years  an  almost  universal  reception. 

But  though  there  seems  reason  enough  for  believing  (p.  82)  that  the 
roots  of  plants  really  do  give  out  certain  substances  into  the  soil — there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  excretions  take  place-  to  the  extent  which  the 
theory  of  DecandoUe  would  imply — none  of  a  satisfactory  kind  that 
they  are  noxious  to  tlie  plants  from  which  they  are  excreted* — and  none 
that  they  are  especially  nutritive  to  plants  of  other  species.  Being  un- 
supported by  decisive  facts  and  obseivations  therefore,  the' hypothesis  of 
DecandoUe  must,  for  the  present,  be  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  and  we 
must  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  a  more  satisfactory  theory  of  rotation. 

The  true  general  reeison  why  a  second  or  third  crop  of  the  same  kind 
will  not  grow  well,  is — not  that  the  soil  contains  too  much  of  any,  but  that 
it  contains  loo  little  of  one  or  more  kinds  of  matter.  If,  after  manuring, 
turnips  grove  luxuriantly,  it  is  because  the  soil  has  been  enriched  with 
all  that  the  crop  requires.  If  a  healthy  barley  crop  foUow  the  turnips, 
it  is  because  the  soil  still  contains  all  the  food  of  this  new  plant.  If 
clover  thrive  after  this,  it  is  because  it  naturally  requires  certain  othei 
kinds  of  nourishment  which  neither  of  the  former  crops  has  exhausted. 
If,  again,  luxuriant  wheat  succeeds,  it  is  becaase  the  soil  abounds  still  in 
■  Bee  page  81,  note. 
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bII  (hat  the  wheat  crop  needs — the  failing  vegetable  and  other  matters  of 
the  surface  being  increased  and  renewed  by  the  enriching  roots  of  the 
preceding  clover.  And  if  now,  turnips  refuse  again  to  give  a  fair  re- 
turn, it  is  because  you  have  not  added  to  the  soil  a  fresh  supply  of  that 
manure  without  which  they  cannot  thrive.  Add  the  manure,  and  the 
same  rotation  pf  crops  may  again  ensue. 

We  have  already  had  frequent  occasion,  in  studying  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants,  lo  observe  that  different  species  require  very  un- 
like proportions  of  the  several  kinds  of  inorganic  food  which  they  derive 
from  the  soil.  Some  require  a  large  proportion  of  one  kind,  some  of 
another  kind.  If  a  soil,  therefore,  abound  especially  in  one  of  these  va,- 
rieties  of  inorganic  food,  one  kind  of  plant  will  especially  flourish  upon 
it — while,  if  it  be  greatly  deficient  in  another  substance,  a  second  plant 
will  remarkably  languish  upon  it.  If  it  abound  in  both  substances,  then 
either  crop  will  succeed  which  we  n^ay  choose  to  sow,  or  they  may  be 
alternately  cultivated  with  a  fair  return  from  each. 

Upon  this  principle  the  true  general  explanation  of  the  benefit  of  a 
rotation  of  crops  appears  to  depend.  There  may  be  special  cases  in 
which  peculiar  qualities  of  soil  or  climate  may  intervene  and  give  rise 
to  appearances,  or  cause  results  to  which  this  principle  does  not  apply, 
but  for  the  general  practice  it  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  explanation  seems  to  imply  that  the  same 
kind  of  crop  maybe  reaped  from  the  same  soil  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  by  simply  adding  to  it  what  the  crop  carries  off.  This  is  certain- 
ly implied  in  the  principle — and  if  we  knew  exactly  what  to  add  for  each 
crop,  we  might  possibly  attain  this  result,  except  in  cases  where  the  soil 
undergoes  some  gradual  chemical  alteration  within  itself,  which  it  may 
require  a  change  of  treatment  to  counteract.  At  all  events  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  to  obtain  crop  after  crop  of  the  same  Idnd — and  we  may 
hope  hereafter  not  only  to  be  able  to  effect  this,  but  to  do  it  in  a  suffi- 
ciently economical  manner. 

Two  practical  rules  ai-e  suggested  by  the  fact  that  different  plants  require 
different  substances  to  abound  in  a  soil  in  which  they  shall  be  capable  of 
flourishing. 

1°.  To  grow  alternately  as  many  different  classes  or  families  of  plants 
as  possible — repeatingeacn  cIeiss  at  the  greatest  convenient  distanceof  time. 

In  this  country  we  grow  chiefly  root  crops,^-corn  plants  ripened  foi 
seed, — leguminous  plants  some'inies  for  seed  (peas  and  beans),  and 
sometimes  for  hay  or  fodder  (clo\  er  and  tares), — and  grasses,  and  these 
in  alternate  years.  Every  four,  five,  or  six  years,  therefore,  the  culture 
of  the  same  class  of  plants  comes  round  again,  and  a  demand  is  made 
upon  the  soil  for  the  same  kinds  of  food  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  other  countries — tobacco — flax — rape,  poppy  or  madia,  cultivated  for 
their  oUy  seeds — or  beet  for  its  sugar,  can  be  cultivated  with  profit,  and 
being  interposed  among  the  other  crops,  they  make  the  return  of  each 
class  of  plants  more  distant.  A  perfect  rotation  would  include  all  those 
classes  of  plants  which  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances  allow 
to  be  cultivated  with  a  profit. 

2°.  A  second  rule  is  to  repeat  the  same  sper.ies  of  plant  at  the  greatest 
convenient  distance  of  time.  In  corn  crops  there  is  not  much  choice 
since  in  a  four  years'  course  two  corn  crops,  out  of  the  three  (barley 
21* 
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wheat,  oats)  usually  grown,  must  be  raised.  But  of  the  leguminous 
crops  we  have  the  choice  of  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and  clover — of  root 
crops,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  and  potatoes — while  of  grasses,  there  is  a 
great  variety.  Instead,-  therefore,  of  a  constant  repetition  of  the  turnip 
every  four  years,  theory  says — make  the  carrot  or  the  potatoe  take  its 
place  now  and  then,  and  instead  of  perpetual  clover,  let  tares  or  beans, 
or  peas,  occasionally  succeed  to  your  crops  of  corn.  The  land  loves  a 
change  of  crop,  because  it  is  better  prepared  with  that  food  which  the 
new  crop  will  relish,  than  with  such  as  the  plant  it  has  long  fed  before 
continues  to  require. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  new  species  of  crop,  or  new  varieties,  when 
first  introduced,  succeed  remarkably  for  a  time,  and  give  great  and  en- 
couraging returns.  But  they  are  continued  too  long — till  the  soil  has 
been  exhausted  in  some  degree  of  those  substances  in  which  the  new 
crops  delighted.  They  cease  in  consequence  to  yield  as  before,  and  fall 
into  undeserved  disrepute.  Give  them  a  proper  place  in  a  long  rotation, 
and  they  will  not  disappoint  you. 

It  is  constant  variety  of  crops,  which,  with  rich  manuring,  makes  our 
market  gardens  so  productive — smd  it  is  the  possibUity  of  growing  in  the 
fields  many  diflferent  crops  in  succession,  that  gives  the  fertility  of  a  gar- 
den to  parts  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  China.* 

§  5.   Why  land  becomes  tired  of  clover  {clover-sick). 

What  I  have  said  of  the  general  principle  might  be  supposed  to 
exijlain  fully  wliy  crops  fail  at  one  time  and  succeed  at  another — why 
the  soil  will  nourish  one  plant  well,  while  it  is  unable  adequately  to  sus- 
tain another.  But  a  brief  reference  to  the  case  of  the  clover  plant  will 
enable  us  to  see  how  modes  of  culture,  apparently  skilful  and  generous, 
may  yet  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  inevitable 
failure  of  a  particular  crop. 

It  is  known  that  upon  many  well  cultivated  farms  the  lands  become 
now  and  then  tired  or  sick  of  clover,  and.  this  crop  faihng,  the  wheat 
which  succeeds  it  in  a  great  measure  fails  also.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
soil  in  such  a  case  is  in  want  of  something,  and  so  it  is, — but  how  does 
this  deficiency  of  supply  ai.se  ?  The  land  is  skilfully  managed  and 
has  been  well  manured,  and  the  failure  of  the  clover  crop  is,  therefore,,  a 
matter  of  surprise. 

If  farm-yard  manure  be  copiously  applied  previous  to  the  root  crop, 
the  land  has  received  a  certain  more  or  less  abundant  return  of  all  those 
substances  which  the  last  rotation  of  crops  had  carried  off  from  it, — and 
which  the  new  rotation  will  require  .or  food.  When  the  clover  comes 
round,  therefore,  a  supply  of  proper  food  is  ready  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  wheat  which  is  to  follow. 

Butif  ihe  turnip  crop  be  raised  by  means  of  bones  only,,  the  lime 

'  A  method  or  superseding  in  some  measure  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is  de- 
Bcribed  t>y  Mr.  James  Wilson  as  lona  practised  in  Shetland,  in  the  neighbourhood  ef  Ler 
wick.  "  It  is  known  thattiear  has  been  grown  in  the  same  patch  for  perhaps  100  years  suc- 
cessively, and  this  they  manaired  by  scarifying  other  parts  of  the  ground  (the  outfield  por- 
lion),  and  renovating  the  arable  patch  by  spreading  it  over  the  surface."  This  was  varying 
the  soil  instead  of  the  crop.  A  five  years'  rotation,  however,  is  now  getting  into  favour,  and 
the  average  produce,  after  liming,  is  found  to  be  increased  hy  it  four-fold.  In  this  districl 
much  herring  refuse  is  employ  >d  as  a  manure,  and  the  improved  land  lets  at  20s.  an  acr» 
,i- Wilson's  Voyageround  the  Ctmst  of  Scotland,  II.,  p.  268, 
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and  phosplioric  acid  -which  the  earth  of  bones  contains  are  almost  the  only 
kinds  of  inorgfinic  food  required  by  plants  that  are  .returt'^d  to  the  soil. 
By  the  aid  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  small  supply  of  other  substances 
in  tfie  bones,*  good  crops — and  especially  the  turnips  and  the  corn  which 
immediately  follows  them — may  be  raised  for  a  few  rotations,  but  at 
every  return  the  clover  and  wheat  w  ill  become  more  unhealthy,  till  they 
at  length  appear  to  sicken  upon  tne  land.  Neither  bones  nor  rape-dust 
nor  any  such  single  substance  can  replace  farm-yard  manure  for  an  in- 
definite period,  because  it  does  not  contain  all  the  substances  which  the 
entire  rotation  of  crops  requires. 

If  wood-ashes  be  used  along  with  the  bones,  the  bad  efifects  I  have  des- 
cribed will  be  much  longer  delayed — they  may  even  be  delayed  indefi- 
nitely, since  wood-ashes  are  said  to  be  especially  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants,, (p.  353),  and  this  because  they 
contain  those  substances  which  the  clovers  rgquire. 

It  thus  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the  failure,  upon  a  given  spot,  of 
a  crop  which  formerly  grew  well  there,  is  explained  generally  upon  the 
principle  that  the  soil  has  become  deficient  in  something  which  the  crop 
requires — the  cause  of  this  deficiency  may  not  unfrequently  be  found  in 
the  mode  of  culture,  or  in  the  species  of  manuring  which  the  land  has 
"received.  The  cause  being  discovered,  the  remedy  is  easy.  Cease  to 
employ  exclusively  the  manure  with  which  your  land  has  hitherto  been 
dressed.  Mix  your  bones  or  rape-dust  with  wood-ashes,  with  gypsum, 
or  with  other  portable  manures  in  which  the  necessary  food  of  your, 
crops  is  present — or  employ  farm-yard  manure  now  and  then  in  their 
stead,  and  you  will  apply  the  niost  likely  remedy.  Unless  this  be  done, 
it  will  be  of  comparatively  little  service  to  vary  the  species, — to  suhsti- 
lute  tares  or  beans  for  the  clover, — since  these  also  will  refuse  to  grow 
while  the  same  incorrect  system  of  manuring  is  persisted  in. 

I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  (p.  477)  to  the  falling  of  the 
clover  crops  in  certain  parts  of  Staffordshire,  where  the  turnips  are 
raised  by  means  of  rape-dust — and  of  the  mode  of  improving  them  by  a 
top-dressing  of  farm-yard  manure.  Were  this  manure  laid  in  with  the 
turnips,  the  after  top-dressing  would  most  probably  not  be  required. 

§  6.   Of  the  theory  of  fallows. 

By  fallowing,  it  has  been  known  in  all  ages  that  the  produce  of  the 
land  was  capable  of  being  increased.  How  is  this  increase  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  We  speak  of  leaving  the  land  to  rest,  but  it  can  never 
really  become  wearied  of  bearing  crops.  It  cannot,  through  fatigue,  lie 
in  need  of  repose.  In  what,  then,  does  the  efficacy  of  naked  fallowing 
Ci)nsist  ? 

1°.  In  strong  clay  lands  one  gieat  benefit  derived  from  a  naked  fallow 
IS  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  keeping  the  land  clean.  In  such  soils  it 
is  believed  by  r-uny  that  weeds  cannot  possibly  be  extirpated  without  an 
occasional  fallow.  It  is  certain  that  naked  fallows  are  had  recourse  to 
.n  many  places  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  land,  where  if  it  could 
easily  have  been  kept  so  by  other  means  they  would  not  have  been 
adopted.  Is  it  not  tl.e  case  on  some  farms  that  a  neglect  of  other  avail- 
able methods  of  extiipating  weeds  has  rendered  necessary  the  assistance 
'  For  the  composition  of  bones,  see  page  416. 
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of  a  naked  fallow,  while  on  similar  farms  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
they  can  easily  be  dispensed  wilh  ? 

2°.  In  a  naked  fallow,  where  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  sprout,  and 
young  plants  to  shoot  up,  which  are  afterwards  ploughed  in,  the  land  ia 
enriched  by  a  green  manuring  of  greater  or  less  extent.  If  weeds  abound, 
the  enriching  IS  the  greater — ^if  they  are  more  scanty,  it  is  less — but  in 
almost  every  instance  where  land  lies  witliout  an  artificial  crop  during 
the  whole  summer,  a  crop  of  natural  herbage  springs  up,  the  burying  of 
which  in  the  soil  must  be  productive  of  considerable  good. 

3°.  When  land  is  assiduously  cropped,  the  surface  in  wliich  the  roots 
chiefly  extend  themselves  becomes  especially  exhausted.  In  indiffer- 
ently worked  land  some  parts  of  this  surface  may  be  more  exhausted  than 
others.  By  leaving  such  soils  to  themselves,  the  rains  that  fall  and  more 
or  less  circulate  through  them  equalize  the  condition  of  the  whole  sur- 
face soil — in  so  far  as  the  soluble  substances  ii  contains  are  concerned. 
The  water  also,  which  in  dry  weather  ascends  from  beneath,  brings 
with  it  saline  and  other  soluble  compounds,  and  imparts  them  to  the  up- 
per layers  of  the  soil.  Thus,  by  lying  fallow,  the  land,  becomes  equa- 
bly furnished  over  its  whole  surface  with  all  those  substances  required  by 
plants  which  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  it.  The  roots  of  the  crop, 
therefore,  can  more  readily  procure  them,  and  thus  the  plants  more 
readily  and  more  quickly  grow.  In  some  cases,  this  beneficial  action  of 
the  naked  fallow  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  make  up  for  shallow  ploughing, 
and  for  insufficient  working  of  the  land. 

4°.  It  is  known  that  the  subsoil  in  many  places  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  must  be  turned  up  to  the  surface,  and  exposed  for  a  considerable 
period  to  the  action  of  the  air,  before  it  can  be  safely  mixed  with  the  sur- 
face soil.  To  a  less  degree  stiff  clay  lands  acquire  this  noxious  quality 
during  the  ordinary  course  of  cropping.  Air  and  water  do  not  find  their 
way  through  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  retain  them  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  thus  they  require  an  occasional  fallow  with  repeated 
ploughings,  that  the  air  and  the  rains  may  have  access  to  their  inner- 
^nost  parts.  I  do  not  detail  the  specific  chemical  changes  which  are  in- 
duced by  this  exposure,  to  the  air  and  rain  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are 
of  a  kind  to  render  the  soil  more  propitious  to  the  growth  of  crops,  to 
satisfy  us  that,  upon  very  stiff  lands,  one  of  tlie  benefits  of  fallowing  is  to 
be  thus  accounted  for. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  important  benefits  of  draining  is  the . 
permeability  it  imparts  to  the  soil.  The  surface  water  is  permitted  to 
escape  downwards,  and  as  it  sinks  to  the  drain  the  air  follows  it,  so  that 
the  very  deepest  part  of  the  soil  from  vhich  the  water  runs  off,  is  ren- 
dered wholesome  by  the  frequent  admission  of  new  supplies  of  atmos- 
pheric air. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  a  certain  sense  draining  ami  fallomng  may 
take  the  place  of  each  other — that  where  there  is  no  drainage,  fallowing 
is  more  necessary  and  will  partially  supply  its  place,  and  that  where  a 
good  drainage  exists,  the  use  of  naked  fallows  even  upon  stiff  clay  lands 
becomes  less  necessary. 

5°.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  organic 
(animal  and  vegetable)  matter  in  the  soil,  in  a  so-called  inert  state — a 
state  in  which  it  undergoes  decay  very  slowly,  and  thus  only  in  a  small 
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degree  discharges  thjse  functions  for  which  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  is 
specially  destined.  In  stitf  clays  also,  the  roots  of  plants,  without  actu- 
ally attaining  this  inert  state,  yet  decay  with  extreme  slowness  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  so  completely  sealed  up  from  the  access  of  the  air. 
In  both  cases  tlie  frequent  and  prolonged  exposure  which  a  naked  fallow 
occasions,  induces  a  more  rapid  decay  of  this  vegetable  matter,  or  brings 
it  into  a  state  in  which  its  elements  more  readily  assume  those  new 
forms  of  combination  which  are  capable  of  ministering  to  the  sustenance 
and  growtli  of  plants. 

Among  the  other  compounds  which  are  produced  (p.  161)  during  this 
prolonged  exposure  and  more  rapid  decay  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil,  nitric  acid  is  one  which  appears  to  exercise  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  fertility  of  the  land.  The  favourable  action  of 
the  nitrates  in  promoting  vegetable  growth  is  now  we-U  known,  and 
the  more  rapid  formation  of  these  compounds,  when  the  land  lies  na- 
ked to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  must  not  be  neglected  among  the 
fertilizing  influences  of  the  summer  fallow. 

6°.  The  soil,  besides  the  clay,  (quartz)  sand  and  lime  of  which  il 
chiefly  consists,  contains  also  fragments  of  mineral  substances  of  a  com- 
pound nature — of  felspar,  of  mica,  of  hornblende — of  those  minerals 
which  constitute  or  which  occur  in  the  granitic  and  trap  rocks.  These 
slowly  decompose  in  the  soil — more  rapidly  also  the  more  freely  ihey 
are  exposed  to  the  air — and  the  substances  (potash,  soda,  lime,  magne- 
sia, silica,  &c.*)  which  they  contain,  are  by  this  decomposition  diHiised 
more  equably  and  brought  within  the  more  easy  reach  of  the  roots  of 
plants.  When  these  minerals,  therefore,  exist  in  the  soil,  and  when 
their  constituents  are  of  siich  a  kind  as  to  favour  the  growth  of  any  given 
plant,  the  effect  of  a  naked  fallow  being  to  produce  an  accumulation  of 
their  constituent  substances  in  the  soil,  it  will  be  so  far  favourable  in  pre- 
paring the  land  for  an  after-crop  of  that  particular  species  of  plant. 
You  are  not  to  be  misled,  however,  by  any  broad  and  unguarded  state- 
ments of  scientitic  men,  so  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  fallowing  in  any  case  are  to  be  solely  ascribed  to  the  oper- 
ation of  this  one  cause.f 

7°.  The  rains  bring  down  upon'%very  soil  periodical  supplies  of  ad 
those  saline  substances — common  salt,  gypsum,  salts  of  lime,  of  mag- 
nesia, and  of  potash  in  minute  quantity — which  exist  in  the  sea,  and  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  produced  or  present  in  the  air.  If  any  soil  be  defi- 
cient in  these,  then  a  year's  rest  from  cropping,  by  allowing  them  to  ac- 
cumulate, may  cause  the  succeeding  herbage  to. exhibit  a  more  luxuriam 
growth. 

8°.  The  same  remark  applies  to  soils  into  which  springs  fi-om  beneath 
bring  up  variable  quantities  of  lime  and  other  substances  which  the  wa- 
ters, hold  in  solution.  Such  springs  are,  no  doubt,  of  much  benefit  in 
some  districts,  and  when  the  supply  they  convey  is  scanty,  a  year's 
accumulation  may  impart  additional  fertility  to  the  fallowed  land. 

9°.  Besides  that  beneficial  action  of  the  air  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted  (4°  and  5°),  and  which  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  influ- 

"  For  the  constitulioti  of  these  mineral  substances,  see  pp.  257  to  260. 
t  Fallow  is  the  term  applied  fo  land  left  at  rent  for  further  di^itegration. — I.iebig's  Organit 
Chtfiustri/  applied  to  Agriculture,  p.  14y. 
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ence  of  the  oxygen  it  contains — the  exposure  of  the  naked  soil  to  the  at- 
mospliere  for  a  lengtli  of  time  is  said  by  some  to  be  productive  of  another 
good  etiV't.  The  atmosphere  contains  a  small  and  variable  portion  of 
ammonia  (p.  156).  Of  tliis  ammonia,  a  portion  is  brought  down  by  the 
rains  and  a  porli  )n  is  probably  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants  as  they 
spread  thenselves  through  the  air.  But  the  clay,  tlie  oxide  of  iron,  and 
the  organiu  matter  of  the  soil  arc  supposed  also  to  have  the  power  of 
extracting  this  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  and  retaining  it  in  their 
pores.  If  so,  the  more  the  soil  is  exposed,  and  for  the  longer-  period 
to  the  air,  the  more  of  this  substance  will  it  extract  and  absorb.  If 
turned  over  by  frequent  ploughing,  it  will  be  able  to  drink  it  in  more 
abundantly,  from  the  greater  surface  it  can  present  to  the  passing  winds; 
and  if,  besides,  it  be  kept  naked  ibr  an  entire  year,  a  still  larger  accumu- 
lation must  take  place.  And  as  this  ammonia  is  known  in  many  cases 
to  be  favourable  in  a  high  degree  to  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  i/'i/jt«a6sor6erf  in  quantity  from  the  air,  it  should 
be  one  source  at  least  of  the  augmented  fertility  of  fallowed  land. 

To  one  or  other — or  to  all  of  these  causes  combined — the  acknowledged 
benefit  of  naked  fallows  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed. 

Oi  green  OT  fallow  crops  little  need  be  said  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  laid  before  you  in-  reference  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  green 
crop  demands  a  comparatively  small  supply  only  of  those  inorganic  sub- 
stances which  the  corn  crops  specially  require.  During  its  growth, 
therefore,  these  latter  accumulate  in  the  same  way,  though  in  a  some- 
what less  degree  than  during  a  naked  fallow.  But  the  additional  vege- 
table matter  and  manure  which  the  green  crops  introduce  into  the  soil, 
and  the  large  supplies  of  inorganic  matter  which  such  of  them  as  are 
deep-rooted  bring  up  from  beneath,  amjjly  compensate  for  any  diminu- 
tion they  may  cause  in  the  benefits  which  are  usually  derived  frcm  the 
naked  fallow. 

§  7.   O/"  wheat  u,ad  wheaien  flour. 

The  grain  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  miller  is  readily  separated  into 
two  portions — the  husk,  whicb  forms  tlie  bran,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pollard — and  the  kernel,  whicli,  when  ground,  forms  the  wheaten 
flour.  The  relative  weights  of  these  two  parts  vary  very  much.  Some 
varieties  of  grain  are  much  smoother,  more  transparent,  and  thinrffer 
skinned  than  others,  and  yield  in  consequence  a  larger  return  of  the 
finest  flour.  In  good  wheat  tiie  husk  amounts  to  14  or  lv3  percent,  of 
the  whole  v/eight* — though  the  quantity  separated  by  the  miller  is 
sometimes  not  more  than  jlh  (or  11  per  cent.)  of  the  weight  of  the 
wheat.  In  making  the  fine  white  flour  of  thf  metropolis  and  other 
large  towns,  about  ^th  ot  :he  whole  is  separated  i  the  form  of  poUarc' 
and  bran.     The  proportion  of  the  husk  that  can  bi,  sifted  out  at  the  mil? 

■  Boussingaiili  fnund  as  much  as  38X  PTretit.  of  husk  on  a  winter  wheat  grown  in  the 
bnlanic  gitrder.  ol  Paris.  Ttiree  lots  of" good  English  wheat,  gi  -und  at  Mr.  Robson's  roill  in 
3uriim,  gave  per  cent,  respectively — 

Finp  tloiir 74-2  751  77  9 

Bciiinas 90  83  6. 

Shams 5  8  6  6  5-6 

Bran    78  70  6-9 

Waslo 32  30  35 

100  100  100 
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depends  considerably  upon  the  hardness  of  the  grain.  From  such  as  is 
soft  it  peels  oH'in  flakes  under  ihe  stones,  whereas,  when  ilie  grain  and 
nusk  are  flinty, -much  of  tlie  latter  is  crushed  and  ground — adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  flour,  but  giving  itadarker  colour,  and  loweringits  (|uality. 

The  country  millers  generally  separate  their  wheaten  flour  by  sitting 
into  four  parts  only — fine  flour,  boxings,  sharps  or  pollard,  and  bran. 
In  London  and  Paris  no  less  than  six  or  seven  qualities  are  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  the  millers.*  The  value  of  ihe  wheat  to  the  millet 
dep.ends  very  much  upon  the  quantiiy  of  fine  flour  it  will  vield,  though 
he  cannot  always  judge  accurately  of  this  point  by  simple  inspection. 

The  experimental  wheats  of  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgirth,t  raised  all  from 
the  same  seed  differently  manured,  gave  respectively  54i,  63',  65^, 
66i,  68f,  and  76^  lbs.  of  fine  flcmr  from  100  of  wheat,  so  that  the  kind 
of  manure  applied  to  the  land  appears  materially  to  affect  the  relative 
proportions  of  Umir  and  bran. 

Again,  Colonel  le  Couteur's  samples  of  wheat  (p.489)  of  different  va- 
rieties, grown  under  the  same  circumstances,  gave  from  one  field  80J 
and  79J  lbs.,  and  from  another  72j  and  785  '^®'  f™"^'  ^^^  °^  wheat — so 
that  upon  the  variety  of  seed  sawn  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  quan- 
tity of  fine  flour  is  dependent. 

§  8.   Of  the  composition  of  wheaten  flour. 

1°.  Water. — When  wheat  is  kept  lijr  ayear  it  loses  a  little  water,  be- 
coming one  or  two  pounds  a  bushel  heavier  than  before.  When  put  into 
the  mill  and  g'ound  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  gives  off  so  much  watery 
vapour,  that  the  flour  and  bran,  though  together  nearly  twice  as  bulky, 
are  nearly  3  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  grain  before  it  was  ground.  A 
funher  loss  of  weight  is  said  to  take  place  when  the  flour  is  kept  long  in 
the  sack.  If  fine  flour  be  slowly  heated  to  a  teuiperalure  not  higher 
than  220  for  several  hours,  it  loses  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  in  up- 
wards of  20  samples  of  English  flour  which  I  have  examined,  has  varied 
from  15  to  17  per  cent,  of  I'he  whole  weight.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as 
sumed,  that  English  flour  contains  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  its  weight  of 
water — or  every  six  pounds  of  fine  flour  contain  nearly  one  pound  of 
water. 

2°.  Gluten^  albumen,  caseine,  starch,  gum,  and  su^ar. — When  the 
flour  of  wheat  is  made  into  dough,  and  is  then  washed  carefully  with 
successive  portions  of  water  upon  a  fine  gauze  or  hair  sieve,  as  long  as 
the  liquid<passes  through  milky,  the  flour  is  separated  into  two  j-ortions — 
the  starch,  which  subsides  from  the  water,  and  Ine  glulen,  which  remains 
in  the  sieve  (p.  116).  If  the  water  be  poured  ofTi  after  the  siarch  hns 
subsided,  and  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  it  becomes  troubled,  and  flakea 
of  vegetable  albumen  (p.  117)  are  seen  to  float  in  it.     On  settuig  aside  te 

•  These  are  called  respectively  In  London  and  Paris—- 

London.  Paris.  .Called. 

Fine  flour.  White  flours,  Isf  quality,  de  hie. 

Seconds.  do.  2d      d'l.     de  le  (rrnau. 

Fine  middlings.  do.  3d      do.     de  a«  irruau. 

Coarse  middlings.  Brown  meals,  4(h    do,     deSegniau,  ' 

Pollard.  do.  5lh    do.     de4egruau. 

Twentypenny.  Bran,  fine  and  coarse. 

Bran  Waat,&c.  Remoulage  and  Recoupe. 

Page  362,  and  Appendix,  pp.  H  and  7C 
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cool,  the  f35.ky  powder  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  may  he  collected,  dried, 
and  weighed.  If  the  water,  after  filtration,  be  evaporated  lo  di-jness  on 
the  water  bath,  a  residue  will  be  obtained,  which  consists  chiefly  of  solu- 
ble sugar,  gum,  and  saline  matter,  with  a  littje  fatty  matter,  and  sparingly 
soluble  caseine*  (p.  117). 

3°.  GLuline  and  oil. — If,  further,  the  crude  gluten  be  boiled  in  alco- 
hol, s  solution  is  obtained  whicli,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  white  flocky  sub- 
stance, having  much  resemblance  to  caseine.  When  the  clear  solution  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  water  separates  from  it  an  adhesive  mass, 
which  consists  of  a  substance  to  which  the  name  of  gluline  is  given, 
mixed  with  a  little  oil.  By  digesting  the  mixed  mass  in  ether  ihe  oil  is 
dissolved  out  from  the  glutine,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  This  oil  possesses  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  atty  oils,  or  of  butter.  As  it  is  partly  washed  out,-  how- 
ever, along  wiih  the  starch,  the. whole  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  flour  is 
best  obtained  by  boiling  it  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  ether. 

4°.  Vegetable  fihrine. — The  crude  gluten,  after  boiling  in  alcohol,  has 
much  resemblance  to  the  fibre  of  lean  beef,  and  has  therefore  been  named 
vegetable  librine.  When  burned,  it  leaves  behind  an  ash,  containing, 
among  other  substances,  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which 
are  to  be  considered  also  as  among  the  usual  constituents  of  wheaten 
flour,  f 

Thus,  fine  wheaten  flour,  in  addition  to  the  water  it  contains,  and  to 
the  small  quantity  of  bran  which  is  ground  up  along  wilh  it,  consists  of 
vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  caseine,  glutine,  starch,  .sugar,  gum,  oil  or 
fat,  besides  the  saline  substances,  chiefly  phosphates,  which  remain  in 
the  form  of  ash,  when  the  flour  is  burned.  All  these  substances  vary  in 
quantity  in  diHerent  samples  of  flour, — their  relative  proportions  appear- 
ing to  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  as  yet  little  understood. 
In  the  various  analyses  of  flour  that  have  hitherto  been  published,  little 
attention  has  been  jiaid  to  the  per-centage  of  oil,  of  glutine,  or  of  caseine, 
which  ihe  specimens  examined  have  severally  contained.  In  general, 
the  weight  of  the  crude  gluten  •nly  has  been  estimated,  without  extract- 
ing from  it  either  the  oil  or  the  glutine. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  approximate  composition  of  some 
varieiies  of  French  and  Odessa  flour  as  determined  many  years  ago  by 
Vauquelint  : — 

• 
•  This  caseine  begins  to  form  a  pellicle  on  the  surface,  when  the  liquid  is  concentrated  by 

evaporalion,  and  tliough  it  is  generally  present  only  in  a  small  proportion  {X  to  1  per  cent.), 

yet  the  comparative  quantilies  present  in  two  samples  of  flour  may  be  judged  of  by  the  - 

abutidance  in  which  the  pellicle  is  formed, 
t  The  saline. and  other  inorganic  matter  of  grain  resides  chiefly  in  the  husk,  as  may  be 

Been  by  the  relative  quantities  of  ash  left  by  the  flour,  bran,  &c.,  of  several  samples  of  Eng. 

lish  and  Foreign  wheal  as  determined  in  my  laboratory — 

wtEiiE  GEOWN.  Fine  Flour.     Boxings.        Sharps.  Bran. 

'°  ^  Durham'? .'!'!'!f :."!!!' ^  1-24  4  0  SS  6-9 

2=.  KiniblfswoVthi'do..'.' .'.".'.'. ..  I'lS  3-8  4-9  67 

3°.  Houghall.  do 0-96  30  5-6  7-\ 

4°.  Plawsworth,  do 0-93  2-7  B-B  7-6 

6°.  Sleltin 11  45  6-2  6-9 

6°.  Odessa 11  49  6-6  S-O 

t  Dumas'  TraUe  de  Chimie,  vl.  p.  388. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  TRB   FLOUR  OF 

French  Wheat.  Odessa  Wheat, 

lat  2d        P**"'^         Flinfv      ^^^  Wheat. 

Water 100  120  100  120  100        80 

Gluten no  7-3  101  14-6  120  120 

Starch 716  72-0  72-8  66-5  620  70-8 

Sagir. 47  6-4  4-2  8-5  7-4         49 

Guin   3-3  3-3  2-8  4-9  5-8  4-6 

Bran _  _  _  23  1-2         _ 

100-5         100         100  98-8         98-4     lc)0-3 

§  9.  O/"  (he  influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  composition  of 
wheaten  flour. 

1°.  The  nature  of  the  soil  has  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  roraposi- 
tion  of  the  grain  that  is  reaped  from  it.  The  proportion  of  gluten,  for 
example,  is  said  to  be  generally  greater  in  grain  which  is  reaped  frorL 
calcareous  soils,  or  from  such  as  abound  in  organic  matter.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland,  this  fact  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  the  wheat  grown  in 
the  limestone  districts  ;  and  the  millers  of  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land (on  the  new  red  sandstone)  are  accustomed  to  mix,  with  their  native 
com,  that  of  the  chalk  districts  to  the  east  and  south,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  additional  strength  to  their  flour. 

Climate. — The  wheat  of  warm  climates  also  is  supposed  usually  to 

contain  mgre  gluten.     Thus  flour,  prepared  frorn  some  Eastern  wheats, 

compared  with  that  from  others  of  French  growth,  was  found  to  contaiu 

water  and  dry  gluten  in  the  following  proportions : 

Water,  Glulen, 

per  cent.  per  cent 

French,     Saissette 15-1  12-7 


12-9  11-2 

13-5  10-7 

13-0  8'3 

13-0  15.0 

12-6  22-7 

n  English  flour  has  generally  been 


Rochelle 
Brie     . 

Tuzelle 
Odessa         .... 
Taganrog*  .... 
The  quantity  of  gluten  contained 
stated  much  too  high.     Thus,  Sir  Humphrey  Davyf  says  that  he  ob- 
tained from  the  flour  of — 

*  Glulen,  Gluten, 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

English  winter  wheat     19  Barbary  wheat     23 

English  spring  wheat     24  Sicilian  wheat     21 

—and  others  have  given  numbers  nearly  as  high.  But  the  gluten  is 
very  difficult  to  dry,  and  I  believe  that  the  large  per-centage  of  this  sub- 
stance assigned  by  previous  experimenters  i.as  arisen  from  the  water  not 
being  sufficiently  expelled  from  it  by  prolonged  heating  to  220°  F.  1 
select  the  following  from  a  greater  number  of  determinations,  carefully 
made  in  my  laboratory  : — 

"  Taganrog,  at  the  head  of  the  sea  tf  Asopb,  exports  the  produce  of  the  banks  of  th« 
Don. 
"  Agricultural  Chamstry,  Lecture  11'. 
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Weight  Water 
per  ill       Gluten. 

KIND  OP  WHEAT,    bushel.    FluUr  WHERE    GROWN. 

lbs.  perct.  perct. 

Red  Knflish  . . .  ■  62^  17  5  81  At  Sunderland  Bridge,  near  Durham. 

"        *"'        .1..    62^  11)4  9  5  At  Kinibleswurtli,  near  Durham. 

"        "       .."..    63  15-0  8-5  At  Hoiishall,  near  Durham. 

«       "       ....    62|  16-8  9-9  Near  Nortli  Deigliton.  Yorkshire. 

White"       63  15-5  7-5  At  Pldwsworth,  near  Durham. 

"        Scotch  .    61J  16-3  9-4  At  Gddgirth,  near  Ayr  (Appendui,  p.59.) 

Red  Stettin 63  14-6  86 

"    Odessa..        61  15-9  U-5 

In  all  these  cases  the  quantity  of  gluten  falls  far  short  of  that  assigned  to 
Eiigli.<h  flour  by  Bavy ;  yet  we  may  safely,  I  think,  conclude  from  them 
that  English  flour  seldom  contains  more  tlian  10  per  cent,  of  dry  gluten. 
The  flour  from  North  Deighton,  which  gave  9-9  per  cent,  was  grown 
upon  a  thm  limestone  soil,  and  may  perhaps  owe  its  larger  per-centage 
to  this  circumstance. 

But  these  numbers  do  not  indicate  the  exact  quantity  of  nitrogen-hold- 
ing food  which  these  flours  coniained.  For  in  the  gluten  there  is  al- 
ways present  a  variablequantity  of  fatty  matter  which  contains  no  nitrogen, 
and  which,  if  extracted,  would  lessen  considerably  the  weight  of  the  glu- 
ten i  n  some  of  the  flours.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  water  em- 
ployed in  washing  out  the  starch  holds  in  solution  some  albumen  and 
casein,  which,  having  the  same  composition,  might  be  added  to  ihe  glu- 
ten, and  would  sensibly  increase  its  weight.  Thus  in  a  sample  of  flour* 
grown  in  Ayrshire  I  found — 

Gluten  ....  9-3  per  cent. 
Albumen  ....  0-45  per  cent. 
Casein         ....         0-40  percent. 

Making  in  all  .  .  .        10-1-5  of  substances  which  contEiin 
nitrogen  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

We  probably,  therfefore,  do  not  greatly  err  in  general  in  estimating 
the  nutritive  value  of  wheaten  flour — in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the.se 
nitrogenous  comjjounds — by  the  per  centage  of  dry  gluten  which  a  care- 
ful washing  enables  us  to  separate  from  it.  Further  researches,  how- 
ever, which  are  now  in  progress,  will  throw  much  additional  light  upon 
this  subject. 

§10.  Influence  of  variety  of  seed,  of  mode  of  culture,  of  time  of  culling, 
and  of  special  manures,  on  the  composition  ofwhiat. 
]°.  Variety  of  seed  and  mode  of  culture. — The  influence  of  these  two 
circumstances  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  bran  and  gluten  are  shown 
by  the  following  results  of  the  examination  by  Boussingaultf  of  several 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Paris — 

Husk  or  Bran  Flour  Water  Gluten,  &c. 

in  the  Grain,  in  the  Grain,  in  the  Flour,  in  the  Flour. 

per  cent.  per  cent.  tier  cent.  per  cent. 

Capewheat 19  81  '   70  20-6 

Russian  wheat 18  83  6-4  24-8 

Dantzicwheat 24  76  7-3  25-8 

Red  Foix  wlieat 185  815  93  261 

Barrel  wheat 22  78  8-8  27-7 

WinterWheat 38  62  141  33 

•  Nn    a.  Appendix,  p.  171. 

1  Annalea  de  Chim.  et  de  Phy't.  IXT.,  p.  311, 
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In  a'.l  the  samples  the  bran  and  gluten  are  both  very  high,  but  they 
vary  much  in  the  several  varieties. 

The  gluten  includes  t..'-e  albumen  and  casein  and  other  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen,  but  even  though  grown  in  the  rich  soil  of  a  botanic  gar- 
den, I  fear  the  sum  of  these  has  been  estimated  much  too  high.*  The 
same  variety  of  wheat  grown  in  the  open  fields  in  Alsace  gave  17"3  of 
gluten,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Paris,  26-7  of  gluten. 

2°.  The  lime  of  cutting  afTects'the  weight  of  produce,  as  well  as  the 
relative  proportions  of  flour,  bran,  and  gluten.  Thus  fromSequal  patch- 
es of  the  same  field  of  wheat  upon  thin  limestone  soil  at  North  Deighton, 
in  Yorkshire,  cut  respectively  20  days  before  tlie  crop  was  fully  ripe,  10 
days  before  ripeness,  and  when  fully  ripe,  the  pri.  ^uce  was  in  grain— 
20  days  before.  10  days  before.  Fully  ripe. 

166  lbs.  220  lbs.  209  lbs. 

and  the  per-centage  of  flour,  sharps,  and  bran,  yielded  by  each,  and  of 
■water  and  gluten  in  the  flour,  was  as  follows : — 

IN  THE  GRAIN  PER  CENT.         IN  THE  PI.OUR  PEE  CENT. 
WHEN  CUT.  f -^       f ■ ^ 

Flnur.  Sharps.  Bran.  Water.  Gluten. 

20  days  before  it  was  ripe 74  7  7  2  17-5             15  7                9-3 

10  days  before 791  6:5  13-2              15-5                 9-9 

Fully  ripe 72-2  110  160            15  9                9-6 

When  cut  a  fortnight  before  it  is  ripe,  therefore,  the  entire  produce  of 
grain  is  greater,  the  yield  of  flour  is  larger,  and  of  bran  considerably  less, 
while  the  proportion  of  gluten  contained  in  the  flour  appears  also  to  be 
in  favour  of  that  which  was  reaped  before  the  corn  was  fully  ripe.f 

3°.  Special  manures.-r-lt  is  said  that  the  employment  of  manures 
which  are  rich  in  nitrogen  not  only  causes  a  larger  crop,  but  also  produ- 
ces a  grain  which  is  much  richer  in  gluten.  The  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  chiefly  relied  upon  in  proof  of  this  result  are  those  ot 
Herrabstadt.  On  ten  palches,  each  100  square  feet,  of  the  same  soil  (a 
sandy  loarn)  manured  with  equal  weights  of  different  manures  in  the  dry 
state,  he  sowed  equal  quantities  (i  lb.)  of  the  same  wheat — collected, 
weighed,  and  analysed  the  produce.  TJis  results  are  represented  in  the 
.  following  table  : — 

_:       -  'a.  .       J»    .       S  J       0)    .        g    .  .      ^      I      i,, 

Mtu        £tj)       febo      ojaje      a  V 

K-a  fc-a  O-D  >      S  P  c 

10  fold.  S!M.  7  fold.  S  fold  3  fold 

4-3        4-3        4-2  4-2  4-2 

13-7  12-2  12-0  9-6  9-2 

M        0-9        I-O  0-8  0-7 

61-6  63-2  62-3  65-9  06-6 

1-6        1-9        1-9  1-9  1-9 

1-6        1-9        1-9  re  1-8 

1-0        0-9        1-0  10  1-0 

.0-B        0-5        0  5  0-5  0'3 

14-0  14-0  14-9  14-0  14-0 


J 

OS 

■a- 

zS 

a  CM. 
4-2 

33-9 
1-3 

41-4 
1-6 
1-6 
11 
0-6 

14-0 

Vi-a. 

12  fold. 

4-2 

32-9 
1-3 

42-8 
1-5 
1-5 
1-0 
0-7 

13  8 

12.fold. 

4-3 

32-9 

1-3 

•42-4 
1-5 
1-5 
0-9 
0-7 
14-2 

3  « 

Wafer 

....  4-3 

4-2 

....34-2 

35-1 

Album  pn.. 
Sfarrli 

....  1-0 
41-3 

1-4 

39-9 

1-9 

1-4 

....  1-8 

1-6 

0-9 

1-0 

SohiblePhosphates, 
Husk  and  bran 

,&c.  0-5 
....13-9 

0-9 
11-2 

99*8      99-7      99-7      99-7      99-7      99-6      99-8      99-7      99-8      99-7 

The  large  per-centage  of  gluten  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  first  five 

•  In  these  flours  the  elufen  was  not  determined  by  washing  out  the  starch,  but  by  a  more 
refined  method  of  vUimaie  analysis,  as  K  is  called,  by  which  the  pnr-f  pnraee  of  nitrogen  is 
determined,  ami  the  prnpi.rfinn  of  ^lulpn,  &c.,  oalciilatefi  from  fhis.  Wlipn  fho  per-ceiitaga 
of  nitrogen  is  small,  as  in  whearen  floyr,  this  methotl  is  open  to  many  sources  c  f  e/ror. 

•  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Ilannam,  Quarterlv  Journal  of  Agriculiure,  Iviii.,  p.  173. 
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manuies  is  very  striking,  if  the  determinations  are  really  to  l^e  depended 
upon.  Thej  are  cerlainly  interesting  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  aixi 
are  dt-sei-vina:  of  careful  repetition.  In  reference  to  their  bearing  upoE 
practical  farming,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  results  of 
small  experiments  are  never  fully  borne  out  when  they  are  repeated  on 
the  large  scale — that  the  relative  value  of  dlt?"Tent  animal  manures  is 
materially  aSected  by  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  animal  has  lived — 
that  independent  o*"  manures,  there  are  circumstances  not  yet  made  out 
which  materially  atTect  the  produce  of  single  patches* — and  that  it  will 
rarely  be  in  the  power  of  the  practical  farmer  to  apply  at  pleasure  to  his 
fields  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  manures  used  by  Hermb- 
stadt.  Thus,  if  instead  of  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  he  wished  to 
try  blood  or  urine  alone,  he  must  apply  24  tons  of  the  former,  and  70 
tons  of  the  latter— quantities  which  it  might  be  botli  difficult  to  procure 
and  inconvenient  to  apply. 

The  most  practically  useful  results  yet  published  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  ih>;  dififerent  manures  upon  the  weight  of  the  crop,  the  proportion 
of  flour  yielded  by  it,  and  of  gluten  in  the  flour,  are  those  of  Mr.  Burnet, 
to  which  JL  have  already  had  occasion  to  draw  your  attention.!  These 
results  wt.e  as  follow  : — 

,   „.,  ««,-.. „  Produce  Fine  Flour  Gluten 

KIND  OP  MANURE.  per  acre.         from  the  Br.iin.      in  the  tour. 

Nothing 31J  bshls.      76j  lbs.  9-4  per  cent. 

Snlphatcd  urine  and  wood  ashes.    40      "  6(ii  "  10'5      "     , 

Do.  and  sulphate  of  soda.    49      "  63i  "  9-7      " 

Do.  and  common  salt.      .     4!)       "  65}  ."  96       " 

Do.  and  nitrate  of  soda.   .    48*    "  54}  "  100      " 

We  perceive  here  a  slight  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  gluten  when 
the  manures  were  applied,  but  nothing  which  at  all  resembles  the  great 
diflerences  given  by  Hermbsatdt,  or  which  renders  it  probable  that  by 
skilful  management,  as  some  have  supposed,  we  ■  may  hereafter  be 
able  to  raise  in  our  fields  whole  crops  of  corn  which  shall  yield  a  flour 
containing  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  gluten.  ' 

\  11.  Of  the  effects  of  germination,  and  ofhaMng,  upon  the  flour  of  wheat. 

The  effects  of  germination  and  of  baking  upon  the  flour  of  wheat  are 
very  analogous  to  each  other.  In  both  cases,  a  portion  of  the  starch  is 
changed  into  gum  and  sugar. 

1°.  Oermination. — I  have  already  described  to  you  (p.  118),  the  very 
beautiful  change  which  takes  place  dt  ring  the  sprouting  of  the  seeds  of 
plants — how  a  portion  of  their  gluten  5  changed  into  diastase,  and  how, 
by  the  agency  of  this  diastase,  the  starcli  of  the  seed  is  changed  into  gum 
and  sugar.  In  an  experiment  made  by  De  Saussure,  100  parts  of  the 
farina  of  wheat  had  by  germination  lost  6  parts  of  starch,  and  in  their 
stead  had  acquired  34  of  gum  and  2i  of  sugar.  The  effect  of  this 
change — which  proceeds  as  the  plant  continues  to  grow — is  to  make  the 
starch  soluble,  and  thus  capable  of  entering  into  die  ciiculation  of  the 
young  plant. 

2°.  Baki.n/r. — It  is  the  larger  proportion  of  gluten  usually  contained 
in  the  tlour  of  wheat  that  renders  it  so  much  better  fitted  for  the  bakin?  of 

•  See  Appendix,  pp.  59  and  79.  t  Se*  l.  362  and  Arj^sndix  pp.  49  and  71. 
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bread  thaii  the  flour  of  any  other  grain.  If  the  gluten  be  washed  out  of 
the  flour,  and  put  alone  into  the  oven,  it  will  swell  up,  become  full  of 
pores,  and  assume  a  large  size.  The  comparative  baking  qualities 
of  different  samples  of  flour  may  be  judged  of  by  the  height  to  v/hich,  in 
similar  vessels,  the  gluten  of  equal  weights  of  flour  is  tlius  observed  to  rise. 

We  have  already  seen  that  by  healing  in  an  oven,  dry  starch  is  gra- 
dually changed  into  gum  {British  gum,,  p.  113),  and  into  a  species  of 
sugar — becoming  completely  soluble  in  water.  Such  a  change  is  pro- 
duced upon  a  portion  of  the  starch  of  wheaten  flour  when  it  is  bailed  in 
the  oven.  Thus  in  100  parts  of  the  flour,  and  of  the  bread  of  the  same 
wheat,  Vogel  fo^nd  respectively — 

Starch.  Supar.  Gum. 

Flour         ...       68  5  — 

Bread        .        .        .      53i  Sj  18 

So  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  gum  had  been  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  starch. 

The  yeast  which  is  added  to  the  dough  in  baking,  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  when  it  is  added  to  the  sweet  wort  of  the  brewer.  It  induces  a 
fermentation  by  which  the  sugar  of  the  flour  is  changed  into  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol.  The  carbonic  acid  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  minpte 
bubbles  of  gas  throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  dough  and  catises 
it  to  rise,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  in  the  oven.  If  too  much  water 
nave  been  added  to  the  dough — or  if  it  have  not  been  sufficiently  knead- 
ed— or  if  the  ilour  be  too  finely  ground — or  if  the  paste  be  not  sufficiently 
tenacious  in  its  nature,  these  minute  bubbles  will  run  into  each  other, 
will  form  large  air  holes  in  the  heart  of  the  bread,  and  will  give  it  that 
open  irregularly  porous  appearance  so  much  disliked  by  the  skilful 
baker.  Good  bread  should  be  full  of  small  pores  and  uniformly  light. 
Such  bread  is  produced  by  a  strong  flour ;  that  is,  one  which  will  rise  well, 
will  retain  its  biilk,  and  will  bear  the  largest  quantity  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  wheaten  flour  retains  when  baked  into 
bread  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  quality  of  the  flour.  In  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  assize  of  bread,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
sack  of  flour  (280  lbs.)  will  produce  80  quartern  loaves,  or  320  lbs.  of 
bread.  According  to  this  calculation  the  flour  should  take  up  and  retain 
when  baked  cme-seventh  of  its  weight  of  water.  But  the  quantity  of  water 
retained  by  the  flour  now  in  use  is  very  much  greater,  and  the  profit  to 
the  baker,  therefore,  very  much  more  than  this  calculation  supposes. 

This  is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  lost  by  wheaten 
bread,  whether  of  first  or  second  quality,  when  it  is  dried  by  prolonging 
ligating,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  220°  F.  The  home-made 
bread  (white  and  brown)  baked  in  my  own  house,  and  in  two  other 
private  houses  in  Durham,  lost  of  water  by  drying  in  this  way — 

sent. 
1°. 

2°. 

3°. 

*  The  brown  bread  is  made  from  the  whole  grain  i:f  the  wheat  as  it  comes  fr<  m  the 
millstones— nothing  being  sepa-iled  by  sifting. 


How  long  baked. 

Water  per 

White 

24  hours. 

43-3 

Brown* 

24     do. 

44-0 

Brown 

42     do. 

4<-l 

White 

36     do. 

42-9 

White 

9     do. 

44-1 
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So  that  wheaten  bread  one  day  old  contains  about  44,  and  two  days  oM, 
about  43  per  cent,  of  water.  Something,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  loaves. 

This  proportion  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
white  bread  of  Paris.  According  to  Dumas,  the  water  in  tho  common 
■white  bread  of  Paris  amoimts  to — 

Iloars  baked.  Water  per  cent. 

2 45-7 

4i 45-3 

10 43-0 

24 43-5 

We  may  assui:\e,  therefore,  44  per  cent,  as  very  nearly  the  average 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  good  white  bread  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  Bread  baked  for  public  establishments  contains  more  water, — 
not  being  generally  so  well  tired,  or  being  baked  in  the  form  of  many 
loaves  stuck  together,  instead  of  in  separate  tins,  as  is  done  with  home- 
made bread.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  soldiers'  bread  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  barrack  bread  of  Paris  (pain  de  munition)  which  con- 
tains about  51  per  cent,  of  water. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  499)  that  English  wheafen  flour  contains,  on 
an  average,  about  16  per  cent,  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the  bread  baked 
from  it,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  contain  44  per  cent.,  every  hundred 
pounds  consist  of — 

Dry  flour 56    ?    p„j^ 

Water  in  the  flour  (naturally)  .         lOJ  I        2 

Water  added  by  the  baker        .         .         .       .     33J 


100 
Or,  the  flour,  in  baking,  takes  up  half  its  weight  of  water.     A  hundred 
.  pounds  of  flour,  therefore,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  will  give  very 
nearly  150  pounds  of  bread.     Thus — 

Floor  contains  Bread  contains 

Dry  flour         ....  84  84 

Na'tural  water         ...  16  16 

Water  added  .   .    50 

100  

Weight  of  bread  150 
A  sack  of  flour,  therefore,  or  280  lbs.,  ought  to  give  about  420  lbs.  of 
well  baked  bread.  Something  must  be  deducted  from  tins  for  the  loss 
by  fermentation,  and  for  the  dryness  of  the  crusts.  Allowing  5  percent, 
for  these,  a  sack  of  flour  should  give  400  lbs.  of  bread  of  the  best  quality,* 
or  100  quartern  loaves.  The  cost  of  fine  white  bread,  therefore,  com- 
pared with  that  of  corn  and  flour,  ought  to  be  very  nearly  as  follows  : — 
Co^t  of  Flour,  Cost  of  Bread,  Market  price  of 

per  saclc.  per  stone.  per  quartern  loaf.  Grain  per  ir.t 

35s.  Is.  9d.  4jd.  47s. 

40s.  2s.  Od.  4|d.  52s. 

'  Uninirec'  -^ith  potatoes,  which  are  employed  by  many  bakers  in  considerable  quantity  ■ 
Mlxert  witn  tt'':  yeast  they  are  said  to  make  the  bread  lighter. 

t  This  column  has  been  calculated  for  me,  from  the  price  of  the  flour,  hy  my  friend  Mr. 
Jnhn  Robsor  niller,  in  Durham.  The  practical  rule  i.*,  that  6  bushels  ot  corn  should  give 
or.e  sa«£  of    «^r,  and  ttiat  the  miller  should  have  Ihc  uSal  for  his  trouble. 
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Cost 

of  Flour, 

Cost  of  Bread, 

Market  price  of 

per  sack. 

per  stone. 

per  quartern  loaf 

Grain  per  qr. 

45s. 

2s.  3d. 

5|d. 

60s. 

50s. 

2s.  6d. 

6d. 

67s. 

55*. 

2s.  9d. 

6id. 

72s. 

60s. 

3s  Od. 

7id. 

80s. 

The  economy  of  baking  at  home,  therefore,  at  the  usual  prices  of 
bread,  seems  to  be  very  considerable. 

§  12.  Of  the  supposed  relation  between  the  per-centage  of  gluten  in 
flour,  and  the  weight  of  bread  obtained  from  it._ 
It  has  been  assumed  by  recent  chemical  writers  that  the  quantity  of 
water  absorbed  by  flour,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  bread  obtained 
from  it,  depends,  in  whole  or  in  great  part,  upon  the  proportion  of  gluten 
which  the  flour  contains.  The  following  facts,  however,  do  not  accord 
with  this  supposition. 

1°.  Household  bread,  made  respectively  from  the  flour  of  a  French 
wheat  and  of  a  wheat  from  Taganrog,  retained  nearly  the  same  per- 
centage of  water,  though  the  one  sample  contained  upwards  of  twice  as 
much  gluten  as  the  other.     Thus — 

Gluten  per  cent.  Water  per  cent, 

in  the  Flour.  in  rhe  Bread. 

Flour  of  Brie         .  .         .         10-7  47-4 

Flour  of  Taganrog         .         .         22-7  47-0 

This  one  fact  might  be  supposed  to  settle  the  question,  but  I  shall 
mention  others. 

2°.  The  flour  from  Odessa  wheat  contains  about  Jth  more  gluten  than 
French  flour  in  general,  and  yet  it  absorb.*  very  little  more  water  (Du- 
mas). This  Dumas  accounts  for  by  the  fact  that  the  starch  of  the 
Odessa  wheat  forms  hard  transparent  horny  particles,  which  take  less 
water  to  moisten  them  than  the  impalpable  powder  yielded  by  the  softer 
French  wheats — so  that  the  gluten  does  not  appear  to  produce  its  full 
effect.  1  do  not  know  how  far  this  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  hard  flinty  wheats  give  the  best  biscuit  flour — what  the 
baker  calls  the  strongest,  which  rises  best,  and  absorbs  the  most  water.* 

3°.  Rice  is  said  to  contain  very  little  gluten — not  estimated  by  any  to 
amount  to  more  than  6  or  7  per  cent. — and  yet  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of 
numerous  trials,  that  an  admixture  of  a  seventh  part  of  rice  flour  causes 
wheaten  flour  to  absorb  more  water,  f 

4°.  If  the  hard  wheats  be  ground  too  fine  ihey  lose  a  pari  of  their  ap- 
parent strength,  the  flour  becomes  dead,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and 
refuses  to  rise  as  it  would  do  if  sent  to  tlie  baker  in  a  more  gritty  and  less 
impalpable  state. 

5°.  Lastly,  the  admixture  of  very  minute  quantities  of  foreign  matter, 
by  way  of  adulteration,  is  said  to  have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  which  (he  flour  will  absorb.  In  some  parts  of  Belgium 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  to  adulterate  the  bread  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper.J     This  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 

*  Thai  SDcli  is  the  case  also  in  fnreii;n  countries,  see  a  letter  from  the  British  l^oniul  al 
{.isbon,  in  IHvy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  III. 
t  Dumas'  Tra^te  de  Chimie,  vi.,  p.  396. 
t  Blue  Ttt.iol — B  violent  poison. 
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the  solution  addetl  to  trie  water  with  which  the  dough  is  to  be  made,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  grain  to  two  pounds  of  flour.  It  gives  the 
bread  a  fairer  colour,  and  thus  permits  the  use  of  inferior  flour,  and  it  causes 
the  bread  to  retain  about  six  per  cent,  more  water  without  appearing  moist- 
er.  Even  in  the  small  proportion  of  one  grain  of  the  sulphate  to  6,  or 
7  lbs.  of  flour,  it  produces  a  very  sensible  effect  (Kuhlman). 

Other  adulterations  also  exercise  a  similar  influence.  Alum  improves 
the  colour  of  the  bread,  raises  it  well,  and  causes  it  to  keep  water,  but  it 
requires  to  be  added  in  larger  quantity  than  the  more  poisonous  sulphate 
of  copper.  Common  salt  likewise  makes  the  paste  stronger,-  and 
causes  it  to  retain  more  water,  so  that  the  addition  of  salt  is  a  real  gain 
to  the  baker. 

From  all  these  facts,  therefore,  we  may  infer  that,  independent  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  gluten,  very  slight  differences  in  composition — 
such  as  have  not  yet  been  sought  for  or  ippreciated — may  materially 
afTect  the  relative  weights  of  bread  obtained  by  the  baker  from  different 
samples  of  wheaten  flour. 

§  13.  Of  the  composition  of  barley,  and  the  influence  of  different  manures 
upon  the  relative  proportions  of  its  several  constituents. 

The  grain  of  barley  consists  of  nearly  the  same  substances  as  that  of 
wheat,  but  in  proportions  somewhat  different.  These  proportions,  how- 
ever, are  affected  both  by  the  kind  of  manure  v/ith  which  the  land  is 
dressed,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  I'ne  seed  is  sown . 

1°.  Manure. — The  effect  of  manure  appears  from  the  following  table, 
containing  the  results  of  Hermbstadt,  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  those 
with  wheat  already  described  (p.  503)  : — 

u  .       a  JS         c  "  .  »       £"0 

KIND  Off  s        -gSica         ?E  =4-       o-Hf 

S  KO<Ea!  too  o  (ECL,-g,4  Bi£» 

Ojc  Blood.,- 10-4  13-6  5-7  04  S9-9  4-6  4-4  0  4  0-4  16 

Niahl-aoil in-2  13-6  5-5  0-5  B9-6  4-B  4-3  O'B  0-6  13 

Sheep's  dnns...  10-3  13-5  5-7  0-4  59-9  4-ii  4-4  0-4  0-3  IC 

Goal'sdung 10-4  13-6  S-7  04  59-9  4-6  4-5  0-4  0-3  15 

Human  urine...  10-3  13-6  5-9  05  59-6  4-4  44  0-4  0-7  13i 

Horsedunu 10-4  13-5  5-7  0-4  597  4-6  4-5  0-4  0-4  13" 

Pigeon's  dung  ..  10-4  13-5  5-6  0-4  69-8  46  4-5  0-4  0-4  10 

Cow'sduna 10-8  13-6  3-3  0-2  61-9  4-8  4-6  0-3  0-3  U 

Veget.  manure..  10-8  13-6  2-9  0-2  62-2  4-9  4-8  0-2  0-1  7 

No  manure 10  8  136  2-9  O-I  62-5  S'O  4'7  O-l  0-1  4 

In  SO  far  as  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  numbers  in  the  above 
table,  as  indicative  of  the  general  effect  of  the  several  manures  men- 
tioned, it  would  appear  that  the  relative  proportions  of  gluten,  albumen, 
and  starch  do  not  vary  very  much  until  we  come  to  cow-dung,  when  tht 
former  two  substances  sensibly  diminish.  Further  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  required  upon  this  subject  (see  page  514). 

2°.  Soil. — The  effect  of  soil  upon  the  barley  crop  is  known  to  aH 
practical  farmers — so  that  the  terms  barley-land  and  wheat-land  are  the 
usual  designations  for  light  and  heavy  soils  adapted  especially  to  the 
growth  of  these  several  crops.  On  clay  lands  the  produce  of  barlev  is 
greater,  but  it  is  of  a  coarser  quality,  and  does  not  malt  so  well— on 
loams  it  is  plump  and  full  of  meal — and  on  light  chalk  soUs  the  crop  is 
light,  but  the  grain  is  thin  in  the  skin,  of  a  rich  colour,  and  well  adapted 
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for  malting.*  The  barley  of  the  light  lands  in  Norfolk  is  celebrated  in  the 
North  of  England  for  its  malting  properties — and  the  brewers  refuse  tlie 
barley  of  the  county  of  Durham,  even  at  a  lower  price,  when  Norfolk 
bcirley  is  in  the  market.  WTien  untit  for  malting,  barley  affords  a  fat- 
tening food  for  pigs  and  for  some  other  kinds  of  stock. 

6  14.  Effect  of  maUing  upon  hurley. 

During  the  germination  good  barley  increases  in  bulk  one-half.  In 
order  that  it  may  do  so,  it  must  be  uniformly  ripe — a  quality  of  great 
value  to  the  maltster.  This  maximum  bulk  is  generally  acquired  in  24 
hours  after  it  has  been  moistened  and  laid  in  heaps.  In  drying,  how- 
ever the  barley  again  diminishes  in  bulk,  so  that  the  dried  malt  rarely 
exceeds  by  more  than  ,-^lh  or  ,-[th  the  bulk  of  the  grain  as  it  came  from 
the  market.  The  well-dried  malt,  however,  is  lighter  by  jth  tnan  the 
barley  from  which  it  is  made — 100  lbs.  of  barley  yielding  about  80  lbs. 
of  malt.  This  is  not  all  loss  of  substance,  since  by  a  similar  drying  the  ' 
barley  itself  before  malting  would  lose  about  12  per  cent  of  water.  The 
loss  of  substance,  therefore,  is  only  about  8  per  cent.  This  diminution 
of  solid  matter  arises  in  part  from  the  loss  of  the  little  roots  which  form 
the  malt-dust  {cummins),  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  436)  as 
being  a  valuable  manure,  and  of  which  4  or  5  bushels  are  obtained  from 
100  bushels  of  barley. 

The  colour  of  the  malt  Varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  dried. 
If  the  heat  does  not  exceed  100°  F.  a  very  pale  malt  is  obtained,  which 
gives  a  very  white  beer.  A  heat  not  rising  above  180°  gives  an  ambei 
coloured  malt — while  for  brown  malt  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high 
as  260°  F.  By  mixing  these  varieties  beer  of  any  colour  may  be  made. 
But  in  the  porter  breweries  it  is  usual  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  malt  of  & 
brownish  black  colour  (burned  malt),  by  adding  a  portion  of  which  any 
required  shade  of  colour  is  imparted  to  the  liquor. 

During  germination  a  variable  quantity  of  the  gluten  is  converted  into 
diastase  (p.  119),  and  about  two-fifths  (40  per  cent.)  of  its  starch  into 
sugar  or  gum  (dextrine).  The  quantity  of  diastase  produced  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  germination  has  proceeded.  It  is  greatest 
at  the  moment  when  the  gemmule  is  about  to  burst  from  the  seed,  and  to 
form  the  young  shoot. 

I  have  already  explained  the  beautiful  purpose  served  by  this  diastase 
in  converting  the  insoluble  starch  of  the  grain  into  soluble  sugar  and 
gum.  When  the  beer  is  to  be  made  wholly  from  malt,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  continue  the  germination  till  the  largest  quantity  of  diastase  is  pro 
duced.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  gemmule,  on  holding  up  a  grain  of  the 
barley,  be  seen  within  the  skin  to  have  attained  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  seed.  The  diastase  then  produced  is  more  than  enough 
to  convert  the  whole  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  sugar  (p.  120).  Bui 
if  raw  grain,  as  in  some  of  our  distilleries,  is  to  be  added  to  the  malt, 
then  the  malting  should  be  prolonged  till  the  bud  is  about  to  burst  through 
Ihe  husk,  so  that  the  largest  possible  supply  of  diastase  may  be  contain- 
ed in  it.     In  this  way  also  malt  is  prepared  when  it  is  to  be  employed 

"  "The  barley  on  the  compact  clays  Cin  Hants)  is  of  a  coarser  quality,  but  produce  greater— 
on  the  light  chalk  soils  it  is  well  calculated  for  malting — the  skin  is  thin,  and  colour  rich  bul 
light — in  fullness  of  meal  and  plumpness  of  appearance  it  never  equals  the  barleys  grorni  in 
Staffordshire,  and  upon  loamy  lands." — Mr.  Gawler  in  British  Httsbandry,  ill.  p.  12. 
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•ji  the  raamufacture  of  syrup  {gbicese   from  potatoe  flour — a  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  has  become  of  soi  le  '.n  portance  in  certain  parts  of  France. 

§15.  Composition  of  oats,  and  effcctof manures  inmodifyingihatcomposilion. 

The  relative  proportions  of  husk  and  meal  in  the  several  varieties  of 
the  oat  differ  in  a  greater  degree,  probably,  than  in  any  other  grain. 
Thus,  the  potatoe-oat  is  known  to  be  richer  in  meal,  the  Tartary-oat  in 
husk.  The  round  grain  of  the  former  is  chiefly  grown  in  Scotland,  for 
grinding  into  nreal,  the  latter  in  England,  for  feeding  horses. 

But  even  the  round  potatoe-oat  varies  much  in  the  produce  of  meal 
which  it  gives.  Many  samples  yield  only  half  their  weight  of  oatmeal, 
others  9  stones  out  of  1 6,  while  some  give  as  much  as  12  stones  from  the 
same  quantity,  or  three-fourths  of  their  weight.  In  one  variety  of  oat 
Vogel  found  66  per  cent,  of  meal  and  34  of  husk,  which  is  equal  to  lOi 
stones  of  vcfil  from  16  of  grain.  He  also  extracted  from  the  meal  2  per 
cent,  of  oil,  and  59  of  starch,  and  observed  it  to  lose  by  drying  upwards 
of  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

Soil,  season,  climate,  variety  of  seed  sown,  and  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  manure  applied — all  affect  the  amount  of  produce  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  oats  t'hat  are  reaped.  According  to  Hermbstadt,  the 
effect  of  different  manures  in  modifying  the  composition  of  the  produce 
of  the  same  seed  are  represented  by  the  numbers  in  the  following  table : 

KIND  olf  s        ■aSndSSS 

>  KCB<SmoaOO 

OxBlood 120  19-3  5-0  0-4  53-1  3-8  5-5  0-3 

Nighlsoil 121  19-2  4-6  0-4  533  3-8  54  0-3 

Sheep's  dung...  12-6  13-3  4-0  0-5  510  5-2  5-5  0-3 

Goat'sdung 12-9  17-0  4-3  0-4  63-2  5-4  6-7  0-3 

Human  urine...  130  17-0  4-4  0-5  53-1  6-0  5-7  0-4 

Horsedung 131  160  40  OS  54-5  6-2  5-6  0-3 

Pigeon's  dung..  12-3  18-3  3-2  0-3  53-2  50  6-8  0-3 

Cowdung 11-6  15-0  3-1  0-3  550  6-8  7-3  0-3 

Veget.  manure..  10-8  13-0  2-0  0-2  69-9  6-4  7-0  0-2 

Unmanured 10  8  120  1-9  02  600  6-4  70  0-3 

The  differences  in  tliis  table  are  very  striking  [see  p.  515]. 

Jl6.  Composition  ofrye,  and  effect  of  different  manures  upon  its  compositiott. 
The  grain  of  rye  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  wheat  in  the  quantity 
of  gluten  it  contains,  and  in  the  consequent  fitness  of  its  flour  for  baking 
into  bread.  It  sometimes  also  contains  much  sugar — recent  rye-bread 
having  almost  invariably  a  sweet  taste — but  the  proportion  of  sugar  ap- 
pears fo  be  by  no  means  constant.  Thus  Einhof  and  Greif  exhibit  the 
composition  of  a  sample  of  rj«-flour,  examined  by  each  of  them,  re- 
eprjciively  as  follows : — 

ESshof,  per  cent  tvrief,  per  cent. 

12-8 

3-0 

58-8 

10-4 

7-2 

7-8 

100  100 
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Pt££ 

0-4 

12i 

0-5 

I4i 

0-4 

14 

0-4 

15 

0-6 

13 

0-5 

14 

,  0-3 

12 

0-3 

15 

0-2 

13 

0-1 

5 

Husk      . 

6-4 

Gluten  (not  dried ) 

9-5 

Albumen     . 

3-3 

Starch 

61-1 

Sugar 

33 

Gum 

IM 

Lc«s 

5-3 
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Peibaps  no  great  degree  of  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  these  tinalyses.  If 
they  are  to  be  depended  upon,  they  show  that  very  remarkable  differ- 
ences indeed  may  exist  in  the  relative  proportions  of  some  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  rye  flour.  The  flour  of  rye  is  said  to  be  more  absorbent  of 
moisture  from  the  air  thap  that  of  any  other  grain.* 

Rye  delights  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  cultivated  in  general  in  such  at 
are  poor  in  vegetable  matter,  and  to  which  manure  is  not  very  abun 
dantly  added.  The  experiments  of  Hermbstadt,  whose  results  are  ex 
hibited  in  the  following  table,  do  not  show  any  very  striking  difference 
to  have  been  produced  upon  the  composition  of  the  grain  by  the  use  of 
the  different  animal  manures  : — 

^  <  U  "         i^V-> 

KIND   OP  a  M  S       il  i       S,  Sd  aS"         OrtTJ 

MANURE.  I  §  Ills  §'1=      %ZS.  2"    2  S  S 

OxBlSod 101  10-4  12-0  3-6  52-2  3-6  6-2  1-0  0'8  14 

Night-soil 100  10-7  11-9  3-2  52-4  3-5  6-3  0-9  0-9  13^ 

Sheep's  dung...  10-0  10-8  11-9  3-4  52-3  3-6  6-1  1-1  0-6  13 

Goat'sdung 100  iO-8  11-9  3-4  52-2  3-5  6-0  1-0  0-9  12i 

Human  urine...  lot  10-8  120  3-5  50-2  33  4-6  11  42  13 

Horse  dung.....  10-0  10-7  11-9  2-8  512  4-0  4'6  1-0  3-6  11 

Pigeon's  dung..  10  1  10-5  11-6  3-7  62-2  3-7  4-7  0-9  2-3           9 

Cowdung 100  10-4  108  20  543  3-9  6f  0-9  1-8           9 

Veget.  manure..  lO'O  10-7  8-8  2-6  55-1  4-8  5-2  0-9  1-7          6 

nmaanared. 10  0  101  8-6  2-6  56-3  47  5-4  0'9  1-3          4 

The  above  table  exhibits  a  larger  increase  in  the  return  or  produce 
from  some  of  the  animal  manures  than  from  others,  but  we  do  not  see 
any  of  those  remarkable  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  flour,  which 
are  observable  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  application  of  different 
manures  to  the  wheat  crop. 

The  substance  extracted  from  rye,  and  called  gluten  by  Hermbstadt,  ig 
different  from  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  is  more  like  the  ghitine  extracted 
from  the  latter  grain.  When  dough  made  of  rye  flour  is  washed  in 
water,  it  nearly  all  diffuses  itself  through  the  hquid,  leaving  little  more 
than  the  husk  or  bran  behind.  The  starch  deposits  itself  from  the  milky 
liquid,  or  may  be  separated  by  the  filter.  When  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  boiled  in  alcohol,  the  so-called  gluten  is 
dissolved  out,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  alcohol  by  distillation.  It 
must  then  be  washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  sugar.  Like  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  it  is  now  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  less  cohesive  than  gluten. 
Both  of  these  forms  of  gluten  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  composi- 
tion as  vegetable  fibrin  and  albumen,  and  as  the  curd  of  milk. 

§  17.  Composition  of  rice,  maize  {Indian  corn),  and  buck-wheat. 

1°.  Rice  is  usually  supposed  to  differ  from  other  kinds  of  grain  by  the 
larger  proportion  of  starch  which  it  contains. 

The  large  quantities  of  rice  consumed  by  the  native  inhabitants  of 
India,  and  of  other  warm  countries,  has  often  appeared  Surprizing  to 
foreigners.  Chemists  have  explained  this  alleged  fact  by  supposing  the 
small  per-centage  of  gluten  contained  in  rice,  as  shown  by  the  following 
analyses,  to  be  insufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body — when  no 
other  food  is  used — unless  this  grain  be  eaten  in  exceedingly  large  quan- 

■  A  sample  of  rye  meal,  dried  in  my  laboratory,  lost  only  14J^  per  cent,  of  water,  and  of 
rye  bread  leavened  44,  and  yeaated  4G  per  cent.  This  rye  meal  may  possibly  have  beec 
mixed. 
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tides.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  nitrogenouii  constituents  of  rice 
are  slated  too  low  in  the  analyses  of  Braconnot,  and  that  it  contrdns  albu- 
men or  casein,  or  some  analogous  substance,  which  has  been  passed  over 
by  this  chemist.  A  series  of  carefully  repeated  analyses  of  different 
varieties  of  rice,  if  it  did  not  modify,  would  at  least  fix  our  present  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  its  theoretical  value  as  food  for  man.* 

Two  samples  of  rice  examined  by  Braconnot,  were  found  by  him  to 
De  composed  of — 

Carolina.  Piedmont. 

Water     ....       5-0  7-0 

Husk      ...  4-8  4-8 

Gluten    ....       3-6  3-6 

Starch    ....     85-07  83-8 

Sugar     ....       0-3  0-05 

Gum       ....       0-7  0-1 

Oil 0-13  0-25 

Phosphates      .     .      0-4  0-4 

100  100 

2°.  Maize  or  Indian  com  is  celebrated  for  the  large  return  of  food 
which  it  yields  from  a  given  extent  of  land,  and  for  its  remarkably  fat- 
tening qualities  when  given  to  poultry,  pigs,  and  cattle.  Buckwheat 
is  also  a  very  nourishing  grain.     They  consist  respectively  of — 

Dry  maize  (Payen).  Buckwheat  (Zenneck). 

5-0  26-9 

1-2  10-7 

7-1  52-3 

0-5  8-3 

8-9  0-4 

6-05  — 

1-8  ? 


Husk 

Gluten,  &c. 

Starch 

Sugar  and  gum 

Fatty  matter 

Colouring  matter 

Salts 


24-53f  98-6 

The  above  analysis  of  maize  must  be  inconect,  as  it  supposes  the  fatty 
matter  to  amount  to  nearly  36  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  corn. 
Dumas  has  lately  stated  it  at  8-9  per  cent. — instead  of  8-9  in  24-55  parts, 
as  found  by  Payen — and  Liebig  denies  that  Indian  corn  contains  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter.  New  analyses,  therefore,  are  required 
of  this  grain  also.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  the  substances 
used,  especially  in  feeding  animals,  that  we  have  not  yet  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  enable  us  to  reason  accurately  in  regard  to  the  special  ope- 
ration of  each  in  sustaining  the  body  or  in  promoting  the  growth  of  fat.J 

"  Five  varieties  of  rice,  as  it  is  anld  in  the  shops,  examined  in  my  laboratory,  lost  of  water 
and  gave  of  ash  per  cent,  respectively— 

Water.  Ash.  Water.  Ash. 

Madras  rice    ....    136  0'58 1  Carolina  rice     .    .    .    130  0-33 

Bengal  rice     ....    131  0-45  Do.  flour .    .    14-6  0-35 

Patna rice       ....    13-1  036  | 

The  water  in  these  samples  is  very  much  greater  tlian  in  those  examined  by  Braconnot  By 
exposure  to  the  air  the  rice  in  a  few  days  re-absorbed  nearly  alt  it  had  lost  by  drying.  The 
ash  of  rice  contains  more  alkaline  matter  than  that  of  wheat,  and  is  very  difficult  to  barn  white. 

t  Dumas,  Traite  de  Chimie,  vi.,  p.  394. 

t  A  sample  of  Indian  corn  examined  in  my  laboratory,  lost  of  water  13*6  per  cent.,  lad 
left  of  whit*  eart>iy  ash  1-3  per  cent 
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§  18.  On  the  alleged  general  effect  of  different  manures  in  modifying  the 
amount  of  gluten  and  albumen  in  wheal,  barley,  oats,  ana  rye. 

Among  the  general  deductions  in  regard  to  the  speciai  influence  of 
manures  upon  the  quality  of  the  grain  we  reap,  that  which  has  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  confidence  is  this — that  the  richer  in  nitrogen  the 
manure  we  apply,  the  richer  in  gluten  the  grain  we  reap. 

The  only  experiments,  having  any  pretensions  to  accuracy,  by  which 
this  opinion  has  hitherto  been  supported,  are  those  of  Hermbstadt.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  are  contained  in  the  four  tables  to  which  I 
have  directed  your  attention  under  the  heads  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye.  As  the  opinion  founded  upon  them  is  one  which,  if  correct,  is  of 
great  practical  value, — it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  experiments  them- 
selves a  little  more  narrowly.  Are  they  really  deserving  of  implicit 
credit  ?     Do  they  justify  the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn  from  them  1 

Turn  first  to  the  experiments  upon  wheat,  of  which  the  results  are 
embodied  in  the  following  table,  repeated  from  page  503 : — 

Q-  Kl     _  CO     .  «  C  .        ^         U         (ijT3 


.hS     is    Sfss 
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OS  KS  k-d  av  Ua  (&€  e-o  O-S  >      g  Pc 

fietum Hfold.  UIM.  Infold.  Ufold.  ISfold.  lOfold.  9fo!d.  Tfold.  Sfold.  SIM. 

Water ...#£..  4-3  4-2  4-2  4-3  4-2       4-3  4-3  4-2  4-2  4-2 

Glaten .;.... .34-2  33-9  329  32-9  35-1  13-7  12-2  120  9-6  9-2 

Albumen 10  1-3  1-3  1-3  1-4        11  0'9  10  0-8  07 

Starch 41-3  41-4  42-8  42-4  39-9  61-6  63-2  623  66-9  66-6 

Sugar 1-9  1-6  1-5  1-5  1-4        16  1-9  1-9  1-9  1-9 

Gem 1-8  1-6  1-5  1-6  16        16  1-9  19  1-6  18 

FattyOil 0-9  1-1  1-0  0-9  1-0        I'O  09  I'O  I'D  I'O 

SolublePhosphates,&c.  0-5  0-6  0-r  0-7  0-9       0-6  O'S  0  5  0-5  0-3 

Huakandbran 13-9  140  13-8  14-2  U-2  14-0  14-0  14-9  14-0  14-0 

99-8  99-7  99-7  99'7  99-7  99-6  99-8  99-7  99-8  99-7 
1°.  Water  present. — The  water  in  each  of  these  10  specimens  of  grain 
was  nearly  the  same,  about  i^  per  cent.  I  have  already  stated  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  English  flour  to  amount  to  about  16  per  cent,  on  an  ave- 
rage. Many  samples  of  wheat  also  have  been  dried  in  my  laboratory. 
From  the  results  I  extract  the  following,  showing  the  water  lost  by  corn 
grown  in  four  different  parts  of  the  world  : — 

English,  Lammas  red 15-1  per  cent. 

Seminoffwheat 13-2       " 

St.  Petersburg 16-1       " 

Burletta  wheat 13-1      " 

This  weight  of  water  is  lost  when  the  grain,  as  it  is  sold  in  the  market, 
IS  crushed  and  then  heated  tp  a  temperature  not  exceeding  220°  as  long 
as  it  loses  weight. 

The  above  quantities  of  water  are  very  much  greater  than  those  found 
In  the  wheats  of  Hermbstadt.  I  CEinnot  offer  these  results,  however,  as  a 
jsroq/"  of  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  'his  experimenter,  as  I  have  not  had 
access  to  his  original  memoir.  It  is  only  fair  towards  him,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that,  before  they  were  subjected  to  analysis,  his  wheats  had  been 
artificially  dried  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 

2°.  Oil  in  the  different  samples. — Again,  it  appears  remarkable  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  in  all  the  samples  of  wheat  in  the  above  table  is  nearly 
identical,  and  is  also  very  small.  I  have  examined  the  flne  flour  yielded 
by  several  sani  pies  of  the  same  wheat,  grown  by  Mr.  Btunet,  of  Gad- 
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girth,  upon  the  same  field,  but  dressed  with  diiferent  manures,  [Appen- 
dix, pp.  55  and  71,]  and  the  proportions  of  oU  which  they  yielded  in 
the  state  in  which  they  came  from  the  mill,  were  as  follows : — 

Per  cent 

1°.  From  the  undressed  soil .     1-4 

2°.  Dressed  with  guano  and  wood-ash 1'9 

3°.  With  a  -tificial  guano  and  wood-ash 2-2 

4°.  Sulpha  id  urine  and  wood-ash 2-2 

5°.  Do.  do.         and  sulphate  of  soda 2-0 

6°.  Do.         do.         and  common  salt 2-7 

7°.  Do.         do.         and  nitrate  of  soda 2-3 

The  two  facts — that  the  quantity  of  oil  in  nearly  all  the  above  sam- 
ples is  so  much  greater  than  was  found  by  Hermbstadt  in  any  of  his 
specimens,  and  that  the  proportion  varied  with  the  kind  of  manure  with 
which  the  wheat  had  been  dressed — these  two  facts,  I  think,  show  that 
the  analyses  of  Hermbstadt  have  not  been  made  with  such  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  to  justify  us  in  relying  with  confidence  upon  the  general  de- 
ductions to  which  they  seem  to  lead. 

3°.  Relative  effects  of  these  manures  upon  different  crops. — If  we  com- 
pare together  the  relative  proportions  of  gluten  and  albumen  contained  in 
the  several  samples  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  ^examined  by 
Hermbstadt,  and  exhibited  in  his  tables,  we  shall  find  that  the  effects  of 
his  manures  were  by  no  means  unifo'  m  upon  the  several  crops.  Thus, 
when  manured  with-^ 

The  gluten  and  albumen  per  cent 
taken  together  were  in  the 
Kind  of  Manure.  Wheat.     Barley,     Oats,      Rye, 

Ox  blood     ....        35-2        

Night  soil    .        .        .        .        35  3 
Sheep's  dung       .        .        .        34-2 
Human  urine      .        .        ,        36  5 
Horse  dung         .        .        .        14-8 
Pigeon's  dung     .        .        .        131 
Cow  dung  ....        130 
Nothing      ....         9-9 
Upon  the  numbers  in  this  table  I  offer  you  the  followiog  remarks  ; — 
a.  Upon  the  wheat,  the  effect  of  the  horse  and  pigeon's  dung,  in  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  gluten  and  albumen,  was  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  produced  by  the  sheep's  dung.     Thus  the  wheat  contained 
of  gluten  and  albumen, — 

Per  cent.  Increase  of  gluten. 

Undressed     .  ...       9-9  — 

With  sheep's  dung     .     .     .     34-1  24-2  per  cent. 

With  horse  dung    ....     14-7  4-8 

With  pigeon's  dung     .     .     .     13-1  3-2 

But  we  have  seen  (p.  470)  that  in  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned, 
dry  horse  and  sheep's  dung  ought  to  produce  equcl  effects,  while  pigeon' s 
dung  should  have  three  times  the  effect  of  either.*  Whatever  be  the 
cause  of  the  increased  proportion  of  gluten  in  the  experimental  wheats 
of  Hermbstadt,  it  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  owing  solely  to  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  the  manures  he  applied . 

*  22  of  dry  pigeon's  dung  are  equal  to  65  of  sheep's,  or  64  of  horse's  duns. 
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5-4 

15-6 

6'3 

50 

151 

61 

4-5 

15-3 

6-4 

4-9 

15-5 

61 

4  5 

14-7 

60 

35 

15-3 

3-5 

3-4 

12-8 

30 

21 

11-2 
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6.  Agaiuj  upon  the  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  the  sheep's  dung  produced 
little  more  eSect  than  the  horse's  dung.  It  might  be  said  that  this  was 
because  these  two  manures  contain  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  nitro- 
gen. But  if  so,  why  did  they  not  produce  like  effects  also  upon  the 
wheat  ? — and  why  did  pigeon's  dung  impart  less  gluten  than  either,  to 
all  these  varieties  of  grain  ? 

c.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  these  experiments  is  still  more  clearly 
seen  when  we  compare  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogen,  contained  in 
the  several  manures  applied,  with  the  proportions  of  the  same  element 
contained  in  the  several  crops  to  which  these  manures  had  been  added. 

This  comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table— the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen in  sheep's  dung  and  in  the  crops  manured  with  it  being  called 
100:— 

Proportions  of       Proportions  of  nitrogen  added  to  the 
Manure  applied.         ni'rogen,  in  crop  by  each  manure.' 

Wheat.    Barley.     Oats.         Rye. 
Sheep's  dung ...        100  100        100        100        100 

Horse  dung    ...        103  16         75        100         66 

Pigeon's  dung     .    .        300  9         48         43         35 

Cow  dung      ...         97  6  1  66         22 

The  relation  which  exists  among  the  numbers  in  the  first  of  the  above 
columns,  is  totally  uulike  that  which  exists  among  those  in  any  of  the 
others.  In  none  of  the  crops  does  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure 
hear  a  perceptible  relation  to  that  contained  in  the  grain  that  was  reaped. 
The  theory,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  the  crop  is  always 
determined  by  that  in  the  manure,  and  that  the  amount  of  gluten  in  the 
grain  we  reap  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  by  the  use  of  manures 
which  are  rich  in  nitrogen — this  theory  derives  in  reality  no  solid  support 
from  the  experiments  of  Hermbstadt.  The  theory  may  indeed  be  correct, 
but  it  is  not  sustained  by  any  rigorous  experiments  liitherto  made — and 
the  prudent  man  will  place  little  reliance  upon  it,  until  its  correctness 
shall  have  been  proved  by  future  and  more  rigorously  conducted  investi- 
gations. 

§19.  Composition  of  peas,  beans,  and  vetches. 

The  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  in  general  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
a  substance — very  analogous  to  the  gluten  of  wheat — to  which  the  name 
of  legumin  has  been  given. 

To  extract  this  legumin,  bruised  beans,  peas,  or  vetches,  are  steeped 
in  tepid  water  for  some  hours,  then  rubbed  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar  with 
their  own  weight  of  warm  water,  and,  after  an  hour,  strained  through 
linen.  The  strained  liquid  deposits,  at  first,  a  quantity  of  starch,  but  is 
obtained  nearly  clear  by  filtration.  To  the  filtered  solution  diluted 
acetic  acid  (vinegar)  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  small  quantity,  when 
the  legumin  coagulates  and  falls  in  the  form  of  nearly  insoluble  flocks. 

■  These  columns  are  calculated  by  multiplying  together  the  increase  of  crop  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  per  centage  of  gluten  and  albumen.    Thus  in  the  case  of  wheat — 

Increase  of  crop.    Increase  of  gluten.    Product.    Proportiona 

Sheep's  dung 9  fold       X       24-3  per  cent.    =    2187    =    100 

Horse  dung 7  fold       X         4  9  per  cent.    =     34-3    =      16 

Pigeon's  dung 6  fold       X        3-2  per  cent.    =     19  2    =       » 

Cow  dung 4  fold       X        3-1  per  cent.    =     12-4    =:       6 
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which  are  easUy  collected  on  a  filter.  The  addition  of  an  excess  c  aciU 
will  re-dissolve  the  coagulated  legumin,  which  is  again  thrown  dov,  n  by 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia  ;  a  slight 
excess  of  either  of  the  latter,  however,  will  cause  the  precipitate-a  second 
time  to  disappear.  The  legumin  of  the  pea  and  bean,  therefore,  differs 
frotti  the  gluten  of  wheat,  in  being  soluble  in  water  (Dum'as),  and  in  very 
dilute  acid  or  alcahne  solutions. 

The  solution  of  legumin  in  water  is  coagulated  when  heated  nearly  to 
boiling,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  albumen  (white  of  egg),  and  it  is  also 
coagulated  by  rennet,  in  which,  and  in  its  relations  to  acids  and  alcalies, 
it  resembles  casein,  the  curd  of  mQli.  Legumin  has,  indeed,  by  Liebig, 
been  called  vegetable  casein,  from  an  impression  that  it  is  identical  in 
composition  and  properties  with  the  pure  curd  of  milk. 

The  semi-transparent  solutioK  of  legumin  in  water,  obtained  directly 
from  beans  or  peas,  gradually  becomes  opaque,  and  slowly  deposits  the 
legumin  in  an  insoluble  state.  This  is  owing  to  the  production  of  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  or  other  sub- 
stances present  in  the  liquid.  This  acid  slowly  coagulates  the  legumin 
in  the  same  way  as  when  dilute  acids  are  artificially  added  to  the  solu- 
tion. It  is  proper  to  mention  that  other  chemists  consider  legumin,  like 
casein,  [see  the  following  lecture,]  to  be  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
that  in  the  solutions  from  the  bean  and  the  pea  it  is  rendered  soluble  by 
the  presence  of  a  little  potash,  soda,  or  hme — the  liquid  becoming  turbid 
as  soon  as  a  quantity  of  acid  is  formed  to  combine  with  these  alcaline 
substances.  According  to  Dumas,  pure  legumin  dried  in  vficuo  at  284° 
F.  consists  of — 


Fibrin 

Albumen 

Gluline 

Casein 

Legumin. 

of 

of 

of 

of 

V/hej-, 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Carbon  .    .    .    . 

.    50-4 

53-23 

53-74 

53  05 

53-46 

Hydrogen  .    .    . 

:      6-9 

7  01 

7-11 

717 

7-13 

Nitrogen     .     .     . 

.    18-2 

16-41 

15-65 

15-94 

1604 

Oxygen,  sulphur, 

& 

phosph.  .    .    . 

.    24-5 

23-35 

23-50 

23-84 

23-37 

100         100  100  100  100 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  have  inserted  the  composition,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  chemist,  of  the  several  nitrogenous  compounds  ex- 
isting in  wheat. 

If  these  analyses  be  correct,  legumin  contains  more  nitrogen  than  the 
fibrin,  the  albumen,  the  glutine,  or  the  casein  of  wheat,  and  is  almost 
Identical  with  the  gelatine  of  bones.  The  important  consequence  deduced 
from  this  fact,  by  Dumas,  in  reference  to  the  feeding  of  animals,  we  shall 
consider  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

Above,  I  have  given  the  composition  of  legumin,  the  nitrogenous 
principles  contained  in  peas  and  beans,  as  found  by  Dumas,  from  which 
it  jvould  appear  to  contain  more  nitrogen  than  any  of  the  other  vegetable 
principles  hitherto  found  in  cultivated  grains.  The  legumin  analysed  by 
Dumas  was  extracted  from  sweet  aln.cnds. 

Since  the  preceding  sheet  was  prepared  for  press,  a  further  analysis  of 
legumin,  extracted  from  beans,  has  been  published  by  Rochle.ler,*  whid 

*  AnnaUn  der  Chem.  et  Pharmccie,  zlvi.,  p.  156. 
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does  not  agree  witK  that  of  Dumas,  but  represents  tiiis  legumia  as  iden- 
tical with  casein,  tKe  curd  of  milk  (see  the  following  lecture),  arid  as  dif- 
fering in  properties  as  well  as  in  composition  from  that  of  the  almond. 

The  legumin  of  beans  and  peas  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion, upon  evaporation,  forms  a  skin  on  the  surface  which  is  renewed'  as 
often  as  it  is  removed.  It  is  ?!ot  coagulated  by  boiling,  but  is  immediately 
thrown  &jwn  in  fine  flocks  by  acetic  acid,  which,  when  added  in  excess, 
does  -!?^t  redissolve  it  (Liebig). 

The  legumin  from  sweet  almonds  is  also  soluble  in  cold  water,  but, 
like  albumen,  falls  in  flocks  whe.j  the  solution  is  heated  nearly  to  boU- 
ing.  It  is  precipitated  also  by  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  is  again  dissolved 
when  an  excess  of  this  acid  is  added  (Dumas). 

The  two  substances,  therefore,  are  different  in  their  properties.  Theit 
constitution  is  represented  respectively  by — 

LEGUMIN  FROM 

Beans  Sweet  almonds 

(Rochleder).  (Dumas). 

Carbon         ....         64-5  50-4 

Hydrogen    ....          7-4  6-9 

Nitrogen      ....         14-8  18-2 

Oxygen       ....         23'3  24-6 

100  100 

\^en  we  come  to  consider  the  feeding  of  animals,  we  shall  find  that 
-his  difierence  in  the  composition  of  the  two  varieties  will  materially  af- 
fect the  view  we  must  take  in  regard  to  the  action  of  each  in  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  body. 

The  approximate  composition  of  the  entire  peas  and  beans  is  thus 
stated  by  Einhof.     [Zierl  Encydop/sedie,  ii.,  p.  52]. 

Composition  ol^tlie  ^ain.         Composition  of  the  meaL 

Water.        Husk.       Meal.         Starch.  Legumin.  Gum,&c. 

Peas 140        105        755         650         23        12 

Field  Beans    .    .     .     15-5        16-2        68-3         690  19        12 

A  series  of  rigorous  analyses  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  is  at 
present  much  to  be  desired.  According  to  those  of  Braconnot  and  Einhof, 
fertain  species  examined  by  them  consisted  of — 

Kidney     Field  beans,      Lentils, 
Peas.  beans.         (Einhof.)         dried' 

(Einhof.) 

Water •    125  230  15-6 

Husk       8  3  70  100  18-7 

Legumin,  albumen,  &c.  .    26-4  236  11-7  38'5 

Starch      ....    s    .    436  430  .'^O-l  32-8 

Sugur       20  02  „„  3-1 

Gum,  &c 40  1-5  '*'*  60 

Oil  and  fat 1-2  07  t  1 

Salts  and  loss    .    .    .    .      2'0  I'O  4-4  0-9 

1000         1000         1000  1000+ 

These  analyses  agree  in  showing  that  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants 

"  By  drying,  the  lentils  lost  14  per  cent,  of  water. 

t  Dumas  Traite  de  Ckimie,  vi.  p.  307,  comparad  with  Thomson's  Vegetable  Chemiatrtf, 
p  884,  Schiibler's  AgricuUur  Chemie,  ii.,p.  194,  and  Sprengel's  Chemie  fuTLandmrthe,±, 
p  368. 

22* 
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are  especially  rich  in  substances  containing  nitrogen  (legumin  and  albu- 
meu),  and  are  therefore  fitted  to'  contribute  much  to  the  nourishment  of 
those  animals  which,  in  conspquence  of  the  state  of  their  growth  and 
health,  or  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  recred  and  maintained,  require 
a  large  supply  of  this  important  element. 

§  20.  Effect  of  soils  and  manures  upon  the  quality  of  peas  and  beans. 
The  quality  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  is  also  affected  by  the 
mode  of  culture  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  by  the  kind  of  soil  in 
which  they  are  raised. 

1°.  Effect  of  animal  manures. — The  dung  "  of  sheep  or  horses  has 
been  found  to  impart  a  better  flavour  to  the  pea,  and  to  render  the  husk 
thinner  than  when  that  of  hogs  or  oxen  has  been  used."  [British  Hus- 
bandry, ii.,  p.  217.] 

2°.  Effect  of  mineral  manures — The  effect  of  gypsum  and  of  other 
sulphates  upon  leguminous  plants  is  universally  known  (p.  482.)  The 
beneficial  influence  of  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  upon 
sickly  crops  of  beans  and  peas  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the  inter- 
esting experiments  of  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  to  the  details  of  which 
1  have  already  had  occasion  to  draw  your  attention.     [See  Appendix,  » 

3°.  Effect  of  lime. — Dr.  Anderson  says,  "  that  the  pea  cannot  be 
reared  to  perfection  in  any  field  which  has  not  been  either  naturally  or 
artificially  impregnated  with  some  calcareous  matter,"  but  that  "  a  soil 
which  could  hardly  have  brought  a  single  pea  to  perfection,  although 
richly  manured  with  dung,  if  once  limed,  will  be  capable  of  producing 
abundant  crops  of  peas  ever  (?)  afterwards,  if  duly  prepared  in  other  re- 
spects."    [Essays,  ii.,  p.  302.] 

4°.  Boiling  or  melting  quality  of  peas. — But  the  most  singular  cir- 
eums'.ance  in  connection  with  this  class  of  seeds,  to  which  the  agricul- 
tural chemist  has  hitherto  been  directed,  is  the  property  possessed  by 
peas  and  beans  of  boiling  soft  or  mouldering  into  a  pulp  more  or  less 
easily,  according  to  the  kind  of  land  in  which  they  are  raised  or  to  the 
species  of  manure  with  which  they  are  dressed.  The  observations, 
however,  which  I  have  found  upon  record  in  reference  to  this  point  are 
of  a  contradictory  character.     Thus — 

a.  Sprengel  says  "  that  peas  which  are  raised  after  liming  or  marling 
hoil  sojt  more  easily,  and  are  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  when  raised 
after  manure."     [Die  Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  297.] 

I).  A  French  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  quoted  by  Loudon,  [Ency- 
clopaedia of  Agriculture,  p.  837,]  says,  that  "  stiff"  land  or  sandy  land 
that  has  been  limed  or  marled,  or  to  which  gypsum  has  been  appUed, 
produces  peas  that  will  not  melt  in  boiling,  rio  matter  what  the  variety 
may  be.  The  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  seeds  and  pods  of  beans 
and  of  all  leguminous  plants.  To  counteract  this  fault  in  the  boihng,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  throw  into  the  water  a  small  quantity  of  the  com- 
mon soda  of  the  shops." 

c.  The  author  of  the  British  Huibahdry,  [ii.,  p.  217,]  says,  "that 
shell  marl  or  lime  is  found  to  forward  this  crop  more  than  any  other 
mineral  manure,  though  it  is  said  to  tommunicate  a  degree  of  hardness 
to  the  grain  whicn  renders  it  unfit  foi  ooiling." 
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Independently  of  all  applications  to  the  soil,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
observed  that  good  boilers  are  produced  upon  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soils  ;  while  heavy,  wet,  undrained  (and  newly  broken  up  ?)  land  usually 
produces  bad  boiling  peas  and  beans.  Thus  melting  peas  {sidder  peas, 
as  they  are  locally  called)  for  the  Birmingham  market  are  grown  on  the 
slopes  of  the  gravelly  hill  of  Hopwas,  two  miles  from  Tamwortli,  -^n 
ihe  Lichfield' raad-^the  red  clay  lands  of  the  vale  of  the  Tame  produc- 
ing in  general  pig*  peas  or  beans  only.  It  is  on  similar  soils  that  melt- 
ing barley  and  mealy  potatoes  are  produced,  and  the  effect  upon  th« 
three  crops  may  probably  be  due  to  a  common  cause. 

At  all  events  it  is  probable — 

a.  That  the  boiling  quality  of  the  pea  crop  is  not  owing  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  seed — since  peas  of  both  varieties  have  been  raised  from  the 
same  seed.f 

6.  That  it  is  not  generally  owing  to  the  seasons,  since  some  land  pro- 
duces hard  peas  every  year.  If  the  wetness  of  the  soil  indeed  have  any 
influence,  a  rainy  season  may  cause  the  production  of  bad  boilers  upon 
land  from  which  soft  peas  are  usually  reaped. 

4°.  Chemical  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  pea — Why  does 
one  of  these  varieties  of  pea  melt  more  readily  than  the  other?  For 
the  same  reason  very  nearly  that  one  potatoe  boils  mealy,  and  another 
waxy,  and  that  one  sample  of  barley  melts  better  in  the  mash-tub  than 
another.  Melting  peas  and  barley  and  mealy  potatoes  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  starch  than  samples  which  are  possessed  of  an  opposite 
quality. 

The  pea,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  essentially  of  legumin  and  starch. 
The  former  coagulates  and  contracts,  or  runs  together  into  a  mass  1  s- 
boiling, — the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  expands,  becomes  more  bulky,  tendi 
to  burstthe  busk,  and  to  separate  into  single  grains.  If  the  tendency  to 
contract  and  cohere  be  greater  than  the  disposition  t»  expand  and  sepa- 
rate— in  other  words,  if  the  legumin  predominate — the  pea  does  not  melt, 
while  if  the  starch  be  abundant  the  pea  boils  well.  It  is  possible  that 
the  addition  of  a  little  soda  may  cause  hard  peas  to  melt,  since  legumin 
is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  soda,  but  in  waters  impregnated  with  lime  all 
peas  are  said  to  boil  soft  much  less  readily  than  in  such  as  are  free  from 
that  ingredient.     [Dumas,  Traits  de  Chimie,  vi.] 

It  is  only  when  peas  and  beans  are  raised  for  the  food  of  man  that  the 
possession  of  the  melting  property  becomes  a  matter  of  importance.  It 
is  rather  because  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  because  they 
are  ascertained  to  be  more  nutritive,  that  they  are  preferred  in  this  state. 
When  wo  come  to  consider  the  feeding  of  stock,  we  shall  see  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  opinion  may  rea- 
sonably be  entertained  that  insoluble  peas  are  really  better  adapted  for  the 
feeding  and  fattening  pigs  and  other  stock — the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  employed — than  those  which  are  possessed  of  the  melting  quality. 

It  is  a  difiference  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  seeds  of  legumi- 
Dous  plants  that  makes  them  melt  more  or  less  easily — but  by  what 

*  Mucfc  used  for  the  feeding  of  pigs. 

t  Some  however  suppose  it  fei  depend  upon  the  age  of  Ihe  seed,  or  the  time  of  sowing 
-Brifleh  Husbandry,  i.,  p.  217 
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quality  in  the  soil  or  manure  is  this  difference  in  ccmposition  produced  1 
In  regard  to  Lime  the  evidence  is  contradictory.  Gypsum  may  rendei 
them  harder  since  legumin  contains  sulphur,  and  a  portion  of  the  effect  ■ 
of  gypsum  upon  leguminous  crops  is  supposed  to  arise  from  its  yielding 
sulphur  to  the  growing  plants,  and  thus  promoting  the  production  of  le- 
gumin. Wet  and  ciay  lands  also  favour  the  production  of  legumin 
more  than  tnat  of  starch — but  in  what  way,  we  are  not  yet  in  possession 
of  experimental  results  of  sufBcient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  say. 

^  21.  Of  the  composition  of  potatoes,  and  the  effect  of  circumstances  in 
modifying  their  composition. 

1°.  Composition  of  potatoes. — Potatoes,  in  addition  to  much  water, 
coDsist  of  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  and  albumen.  The  proportions  of 
these  several  constituents  are  very  variable.  Thus,  according  to 
Einhof  and  Lampadius,  the  following  kinds  of  potatoe  consisted  in  100 
parts  of — 

2°.  Influence  of  the  state  of  ripeness. — According  to  Korte  the  quan- 
tity of  dry  solid  matter  contained  in  the  potatoe  depends  very  much  upon 
the  state  of  ripeness  to  which  it  has  attained.  The  ripest  leave  30  to  32 
per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  the  least  ripe  only  24  per  cent.  The  per 
centage  of  starch  varies  from  8  to  16  per  cent.  The  mean  result  of  his 
examination  of  55  varieties  of  potatoe  gave  him  for  the  solid  matter  24-9, 
and  for  the  starch  11'85  per  cent.  [Schiibler,  Agricultur  Chemie,  ii.,  p. 
213.] 

3°.  Influence  of  variety — Much  appears  also  to  depend  upon  the 
variety  of  potatoe.  Thus  the  following  varieties  of  potatoe  grown  at 
Barrochan  in  Renfrewshire,  in  1842,  yielded  respectively — 

Connaught  cups         ....         21     per  cent,  of  starch. 

Irish  blacks I62-  •' 

White  dons 13 

Red  dons 10| 

— while,  according  to  a  starch  manufacturer  in  the  neighbourhood,  11^ 
per  cent,  has  been  the  average  quantity  obtained  from  the  common 
rous;h  red  of  good  quality  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  starch  yielded  by  the  above-named 
varieties  is  the  more  striking  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  weight 
of  each  per  acre,  raised  from  the  same  land,  treated  in  the  same  way. 
These  weights  were  as  follows  : — 

Containing  of 
Manure.  Produce  per  acre.  starch. 

CupSf  with  4  cwt.  of  guano  13|  tons  2-9  tons. 

Red  Dons,      with  4  cwt.  of  guano  14*      "  1'5      " 

White  Dons,  with  3  cwt.  of  guano  ISJ"    "  2  4" 

So  that,  of  these  three  crops,  that  of  cups,  which  weighed  the  least, 
gave  the  largest  produce  of  starch.  It  yielded  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
the  red  dons,  which  were  half  a  ton  heavier,  and  one-fifth  more  than 
even  the  white  dons,  the  crop  of  which  was  greater  by  five  tons  an  acre. 
Such  differences  as  these,  in  the  relative  quantities  of  starch,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  the  same  land  by  the  growth  of  different  va- 
rteties  of  potatoe  are  deserving  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  prac- 
tical man. 

Sec  ApptTuiix,  p.  62. 
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Larger  quantities  of  starch  than  any  of  those  above  stated  have  been 

obtained  from  potatoes  by  some  experimenters.     Thus  from  the 

,  Per  cent,  of  starcb. 

Kidney  potatoe,  Dr.  Pearson  obtained         .         .         .       28  to  32 

Apple       do.      Sir  H.  Davy 18  to  20 

Shaw         do.       Vauquelin 18-8 

L'Orpheline  do 24-4 

*    The  first  and  last  of  these  proportions  are  probably  very  rare  in  oiu 

climate. 

4°.  Effect  of  keeping. — Those  potatoes  are  said  to  keep  best  in  which 

the  starch  is  most  abundant,  but  in  general  keeping  has  an  effect — 

a.  On  the  ■proportion  of  starch. — By  keeping  till  the  spring,  potatoes 
lose  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  starch  they 
are  capable  of  yielding  suffers  a  considerable  diminution.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Payen,  the  same  variety  of  potatoe  yielded  of  starch  in 

October,         17-2  per  cent.  January,      15-5  per  cent. 

November,    16-8         "  February,     15-2  " 

December,     15-6         "  March,         15-0  " 

April,  14-5 

This  diminution  is  probably  owing  to  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
starch  into  sugar  and  gum.  When  potatoes  are  rendered  unfit  for  food 
by  being  frozen  and  suddenly  thawed,  the  quantity  of  starch  which  they 
are  capable  of  yielding  is  said  to  have  undergone  no  diminution. 

b.  On  the  proportion  of  gluten The  proportion  of  gluten  also  ap- 

Sears  to  become  less  when  potatoes  are  kept.  Thus,  in  new  potatoes 
ioussingault  found  the  gluten  amount  to  2J  per  cent.,  but  in  old  potatoes 
to  only  11  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  To  this  natural  diminution  of  the 
proportion  of  starch  and  gluten,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  smaller 
value  in  the  feeding  of  stock,  which  experience  has  shown  very  old  po- 
tatoes to  possess. 

5°.  Effect  of  soils  and  manures — The  potatoe  thrives  best  on  a  light 
loamy  soil — neither  too  dry,  nor  too  moist.  The  most  agreeably  flavour- 
ed table  potatoes  are  almost  always  produced  from  newly  broken  up 
pasture  ground,  not  manured,  or  from  any  new  soil.  [Loudon's  Ency- 
clopsdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  847.]  When  the  soil  is  suitable,  they  delight 
in  much  rain,  and  hence  the  large  crops  of  potatoes  obtained  in  Ireland, 
in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  .  No  skill  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  produce  crops  of  equal  weight  on  the  east  coast  where 
rains  are  less  abundant.  It  has  not  been  shown,  however,  that  the  weighs 
of  starch  produced  in  the  less  rainy  districts  is  defective  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. W  arm  climates  and  dry  seasons,  as  well  as  dry  soils,  appear  to 
increase  the  per-centage  of  starch. 

Potatoes  are  considered  by  the  farmer  to  be  an  exhaustii»g  crop,  and 
they  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  manure.  J3y  abundantly  manuring, 
however,  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  our  large  towns, 
where  this  crop  is  valuable,  have  been  made  to  produce  potatoes  and 
corn  every  other  year,  for  a  very  long  period. 

6°.  Influence  of  saline  manures. — I  have  already  drawn  your  attention 
to  the  remarkable  influence  of  certain  saline  substances  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  potatoe  crop  in  some  localities.  The  most  striking  effects 
of  this  kind  hitherto  observed  in  our  island  have  been  produced  by  mix- 
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tures  of  fhe  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  sulpiate  of  soda  or  with  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia.*  The  effect  of  such  mixtures  affords  a  beautiful  illustratiou 
of  the  principle  I  have  frequently  before  had  occasion  to  press  upon  your 
attention — that  plants  require  for  their  healthy  growth  a  constant  suppl-y 
of  a  considerable  number  of  different  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 
Thus  upon  a  field  of  potatoes,  the  whole  of  which  was  manured  alike 
with  40  cart  loads  of  dung,  the  addition  of — 

a.     Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  an  increase  of  3j  tons. 

Sulphate  of  soda  alone  gave      ...       0       " 

While  one  aalf  of  each  gave      .     . 


b.     Sulphate  of  ammonia  alone  gave 

Sulphate  of  soda 

But  one  half  of  each  gave      .     . 


0 


1 


c.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  .  .  . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  alone  gave  . 
And  one  half  of  each  gave     ... 

These  results  are  very  interesting,  and  when  confirmed  by  future  re- 
petitions of  such  experiments — and  followed  up  by  an  examination  of 
the  quality  and  composition  o^  ihs  several  samples  of  potatoes  produced— 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  very  important  practical  conclusions. 

7°.   Occasional  failure  of  seed  potatoes The  seeds  of  alt  cultivate- 

plants  are  known  at  times  to  fail,  and  the  necessity  of  an  occasional 
change  of.  seed  is  recognised  in  almost  every  district.  In  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  potatoes  brought  from  the  Highlands  are  generally  pre 
ferred  for  seed,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  Scottish  potatoes  bring  a 
higher  price  for  seed  than  those  of  native  growth.  This  superior  qualify 
is  supposed  by  some  to  arise  from  the  less  perfect  ripening  of  the  up-  land 
potatoes,  and  in  conformity  with  this  view  the  extensive  failures  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  present  summer  (1843)  have  been  ascribeo 
to  the  unusual  degree  of  ripeness  attained  by  the  potatoes  during  the 
warm  dry  autumn  of  the  past  year. 

This  may  in  part  be  a  true  explanation  of  the  fact,  if — as  is  said — the 
ripest  potatoes  always  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  starch — since 
some  very  interesting  observations  of  Mr,  Stirrat,  of  Paisley,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  tvhatever  increases  the  per-centage  of  starch,  in- 
creases, also  Hie  risk  of  failure  in  potatoes  that  are  to  he  used  for  seed.j 
This  subject  is  highly  des.erving  of  further  investigation. 

'  Tor  the  particulars  of  ttiese  experiments  see  the  Appendix. 

t  1  insert  Mr.  Stirrat's  letter  upon  this  subject,  not  only  because  his  observations  are  in- 
terestinfr  in  tj^emselves,  but  because  they  are  really  deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of 
practical  men : — 

"  Sir, — The  following  experiment  with  potatoes  was  tried  wikh  the  view  of  discovering  the 
lause  of  so  many  failures  in  the  crops  of  late  years,  from  the  seed  not  vegetating,  and  rotting 
in  the  ground.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  vegetative  principle  of  the  plant  might  become  weak 
in  cnnsequence  of  being  grown  on  land  tiiat-had  been  a  long  time  subjected  to  cropping,  and 
not  allowed  any  length  of  lime  to  lie  at  rest.  1,  therefore,  raised  a  few  bolls  on  land  that  had 
lain  lea  for  70  years  (being  part  of  my  bleach  green),  and  found  that  these  on  being  planted 
again  the  following  year  were  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  not  a  plant  gave  way,  and 
I  have  continued  the  same  method  for  the  last  six  years,  and  the  result  has,  in  every  instance, 
been  equally  favourable.  Four  years  age,  one  boll  of  my  seed  potatoes  was  planted  along 
with  some  others  in  a  field  of  about  an  acre,  the  other  seed  was  grown  on- the  farm,  and  the 
seed  all  gave  wa^  exceotlDg  that  got  from  me.    They  were  all  planted  at  the  same  time  aa^ 
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8°.  Effect  of  saline  top-dressings  on  the  quality  of  the  seed. — II  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  relative  proportions  of  starch  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  relative  values  of  diirerent  samples  of  seed 
potatoes.  This  proportion  may  prove  a  valuable  test  of  the  probable 
success  of  two  samples  when  planted,  without  being  itself  the  reason  of 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  failures.  With  the  increase  of  the  starch 
it  is  probable  that  both  the  albumen  and  the  saline  matter  of  the  potatoe 
will  in  some  degree  diminish,  and  hoik  of  these  are  necessary  to  its  fruit 
fulness  when  used  for  seed. 

The  value  of  the  saline  matter  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Fleming,  that  the  potatoes  top-dressed  with  sulphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda  in  1841,  and  used  for  seed  in  1842,  '•'■  presented  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  same  variety  of  potatoe,  planted  alongside  of  them, 
but  which  had  not  been  so  top-dressed  in  the  previous  season.  These 
last  came  away  weak,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  under  the  same 
treatment  in  every  respect  did  not  produce  so  good  a  crop  by  fifteen  bolls 
(3 J  tons)  an  acre."  This  observation,  made  in^l842,  is  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  now  growing  fJuly,  1843)  upon  Mr.  Fleming's 
experimental  fields.  The  prosecution  »f  the  enquiry  opened  up  by  his 
experiments  promises  toleadtothe  most  valuable  practical  results.*  They 
may  teach  us  how  to  secure  at  all  times  a  fruitful  seed,  and  thus  to  dis-. 
pen^e  with  supplies  of  imported  produce, 

§  22.   The  composition  of  the  turnip^  ike  carrot,  the  heet-,  and  the  parsnip, 

1°.  Composition. — The  potatoe  is  characterised  by  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  starch  in  connection  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumen — the 
turnip  and  carrot  by  containing,  in  place  of  the  starch,  a  variable  pro- 

wiCh  the  same  manure.  From  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion, -thai  if  farmers  were 
careful  in  raising  their  own  seed  potatoes  from  land  that  has  lain  lon^  in  a  state  of  rest  (a) — or 
where  that  cannot  be  had,  the  same  object  can  be  obtained  by  bringing  new  soil  to  the  sur- 
face by  trenching  as  much  as  is  necessary,  or  by  ihe  use  of  the  subsoil-plough — failures  of 
the  potatoe  crop  from  the  seed  not  being  good,  would  become  much  less  frequent.  I  am 
somewhat  confirmed  in  this  o))inion  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  found  for  the  last  dozen  of 

J  rears  that  generally  the  best  seed  potatoes  have  been  got  from  farms  in  the  moors  or  high 
ands  of  the  country.  Ttie  reason  of  this  may  be  that  these  high  lands  have  been  but  of  late 
broujzht  under  crops  of  any  kind,  and  many  of  them  but  newly  brought  from  a  state  of  nature, 
and  the  superiority  of  seed  potatoes  from  these  high  lands  may  not  at  all  arise  (as  is  gene- 
irally  supposed)  from  a  change  of  soil  or  climate. 

"  Potatoes  raised  on  new  soil,  or  on  ground  that  has  been  long  lying  lea,  are  not  so  good 
for  the  table  aS  the  others,  being  mostly  very  soft,  and,  by  the  following  experiment,  it  would 
appear  that  they  contain  a  much  less  quantity  of  farina  than  those  which  are  raised  from 
land  that  has  been  some  time  under  crop,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  better 
for  seed.  From  one  pecic  of  potatoes,  grown  on  land  near  Paisley,  which  has  been  almost 
constantly  under  crop  for  the  last  30  years,  I  obtained  nearly  7  lbs.  of  flour  or  starch ;  and 
from  the  other  peck,  grown  on  my  bleach  green,  the  quantity  obtained  was  under  4  lbs,,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  as  the  vegetative  principle  of  the  plant  is  strengthened,  the  farina- 
ceous principle  is  weakened,  and  vice  versa.  Jas.  Stirkat," 

Paisley,  22d  November,  1842. 

(o)  Mr.  Finnie,  of  Swanstone,  informs  me  that  the  growing  of  potatoes  intended  for  seed  upon 
new  land,  has  long  been  prac'ised  by  good  farmers.  Mr.  Little,  of  Carlesgill,  near  Langholm, 
writes  me  that  in  Dumfriesshire,  they,  obtain  the  best  change  of  potatoe  seed  from  mossy 
land — of  oats  and  barley  from  the  warmer  and  drier  climate  of  Roxburghshire.  The  grains, 
he  adds,  degenerate  by  onc&  Lozoing^siiW  looking  plump  when  dry,  but  having  a  thicker  husk, 
and  weighing  two  or  three  pounds  less  per  bushel.  The  deterioration  of  seeds,  in  general, 
is  a  c^fflico- physiological  su  iject  of  great  interest  and  imporlarlce,  and  wili  doubtless  soon 
be  taken  up  and  investigated 

•  In  the  Appendix^  p,  47,  the  experiments  are  recorded,  and  in  p.  66  I  have  more  fully  ad- 
verted  to  the  interesttog  results  likelr  to  be  derived  from  the  contiauauce  «f  such  experiment* 
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portion  of  sugar,  and  of  a  gelatinous  gummy-like  substance,  to  wnich 
the  name  o( pectin  has  been  given.-  In  the  Swedish  turnip  and  in  beet- 
root the  sugar  predominates,  in  the  white  t-arnip  and  in  the  carrot  the 
pectin  is  usually  present  in  the  larger  quantity. 

The  composition  of  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  and  the  beet  varies  very  much, 
and  is  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  We  are  not  in 
possession  of  any  recent  detailed  analyses  of  these  roots.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  component  parts  of  several  varieties,  as  they  havs  been 
given  chiefly  by  Hermbstadt,  [Schubler,  Ag.  Chem.,  ii.,  p.  207]   — 


Var 

ety  of  Tuj 

nips. 

Common 
Carrot. 

Su^ar 

beet 

(Payen). 

Parsnip 
(Crome) 

White. 

Swedish. 

Cabbage. 

Water     .     .     . 

79-0 

800 

78-0 

800 

850 

79-4 

Starch  and  fibre 

7-2 

5-3 

60 

90 

30 

69 

Gum  {peain  1) 

2-5 

30 

3-5 

1-75 

20 

61 

Sugar      .     .     . 

8-0 

90 

90 

7-8 

100 

5-8 

Albumen     .    , 

2'5 

20 

2,5 

1-1 

■? 

21 

Salts  .... 

0-5 

0-5 

05 

■i 

1 

Loss  .... 

0-3 

0-9 

05 

oil  0  35 

— 

100         100         100         100        100        100 

These  analyses  are  very  defective,  and  apply  with  any  degree  of  cot 
rectness  only  to  the  specimens  actually  operated  upon.  Any  reasonings, 
therefore,  which  are,  founded  upon  them  can  only  lead  to  probable  or  ap- 
proximate conclusions. 

2°.  The  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  the  sap  of  these  roots  is 
greatest  when  they  are  -young,  and  diminishes  as  they  ripen.  In  the 
beet,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  ammonia  ara 
present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  that  in  the  old  beet  these  nitrates 
become  more  abundant  as  the  sugar  diminishes.  In  the  beet,  also,  when 
raised  by  the  aid  of  rich  manure,  the  production  of  nitrates  is  increased 
more  than  that  of  sugar.*  The  same  may  possibly  be  the  case  with  the 
common  cultivated  turnips.  It  would  not  be  without  interest,  both  theo- 
retically and  practically,  to  asceitain  by  experiment,  the  relative  com- 
position of  the  same  variety  of  turnip,  grown  on  the  same  soil,  by  the 
aid  of  rich  farm-yard  manure,  and  by  the  aid  of  bones  or  of  rape-dust. 
The  one  may  produce  more  sugar,  the  other  more  albumen  or  nitrates. 
Such  differences  may  materially  affect  the  value  of  the  crop,  either  in 
the  feeding  of  stock  or  in  the  production  of  an  enriching  manure.  It  is 
in  suggesting  and  carrying  on  enquiries  of  this  kind  that  the  joint  labours 
of  the  practical  farmer  and  of  the  theoretical  chemist  are  likely,  among 
other  ways,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  a  rational  and  scientific  agri- 
culture. 

3°.  Effect  of  soils  and  manures. — These  roots  delight  in  a  rich,  open, 
and  loamy  soil — and  the  weight  of  produce  varies  much  with  the  kind 
of  manure  that  may  have  been  applied  to  them.  [See,  for  many  in- 
structive illustrations  of  this  fact,  the  experiments  upon  turnips,  detailed 
in  the  Appendix,  pp.  43  et  sey.j  No  experiments,  however,  have  yet 
been  made  to  deternwue  the  relative  proportions  of  water  and  of  their 
other  constituents  which  the  same  turnips  contain,  when  raised  by  the 

•  Accorfiing  to  Payen,  the  beet,  when  raised  with  street  manure,  contains  20  time?  a« 
much  sallpcire  as  when  raised  in  the  oriihary  manner. 
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aid  of  different  manures,  nor,  consequently,  the  tn-.e  effect  of  these 
matures  upon  tne  relative  valuesof  the  several  crops. 

4°.  Quantity  of  water  in  different  varieties  of  turnip. — The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  several  varieties  of  turnip.  All 
those  examined  by  Hermbstadt,  as  appears  from  the  above  tables,  con- 
tained 20  to  22  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  (78  to  80  of  water),  vifhUe  othei 
experimenters  have  found  as  little  as  from  8  to  15  of  solid  matter  in  tur- 
nips, and  generally  less  in  the  white  and  large  globe  turnip  than  in  the 
yellow  and  more  solid  Swede.  ^ 

Thus,  "four  varieties  of  the  above  roots  contain  of  water  and  solid  mat- 
ter, according  to  three  different  experimenters  : — 

WATER  PER  CENT,  DRY  MATTER  PER  CENT. 

Binhof.  Playfair.  He™b-       Etahof.  Playfair.  ^^^f^ 
White  turnip        93        89        79  '  8        11        21 

Swedish  do.  87i      85        80  13i      15        20 

Cabbage  do.  86        —        78  14       —       22 

while. 
Carrot  .    .  86        87        80  14        13        20 

The  above  differences  are  very  great,  especially  when  we  look  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  dry  matter  in  which  the  nutritive  power  resides.  ■ 
They  are  of  much  importance,  therefore,  to  the  feeding  of  stock,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  are  deserving  of  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

5°.  Selalioe  nutritive  properties  of  the  potatoe  and  the  turnip. — The 
potatoe  is  usually  considered  more  nutritive  than  the  turnip,  weight  for 
weight,  and  no  doubt  it  generally  is  so.  But  if  we  compare  together  the 
quantities  of  solid  matter  which  the  two  roots  may  contain,  we  shall  see 
how  very  far  wrong  our  estimate  may  be  in  any  special  case.  Thus — 
The  turnip  contains  of  solid  matter  from  8  to  22  per  cent. 

The  potatoe  do.  do.  24  to  32         " 

— so  that,  while  the  driest  turnips  may  contain  four  times  as  much  solid 
matter  as  the  most  watery  potatoes,  very  dry  potatoes  may  contain 
nearly  as  much  £is  very  juicy  turnips.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  with- 
out an  actual  examination  of  the  samples,  to  pronounce  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  food  which  is  likely  to  be  contained  in  any  equal  weights  of 
turnips  and  potatoes.  The  very  discordant  estimates  which  different 
feeders  of  stock  have  formed  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  these 
crops  in  the  production  of  beef  or  mutton  is  partly  owing  to  this  cause. 
[Other  causes  for  these  discordant  estimates  will  be  stated  in  Lecture 
XXI.]  Until  the  effects  of  equal  weights  of  the  different  kiiids  of  food, 
estimated  in  the  dry  state,  are  carefully  ascertained,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  results  of  a  general  kind  or  upon  which  any  real  confidence 
can  be  placed. 

§  23.  Of  the  composition  of  the  green  stems  of  peas,  vetches,  clover,  spurry, 
and  buck-wheat. 
The  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  which  are  given  as  green  food  to 
animals  differ  much  in  composition,  according. to  the  age  they  have  at- 
tained, to  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
season,  and  the  mode  of  culture.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
richest  m  cacritive  matter  when  the  plant  has  just  come  into  flower: 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  approximate  composition  of  the 
green  stems  of  some  clovers  and  vetches,  as  they  have  been  given  by 
Einhof  and  Crome  : — 
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01 
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§  24.  Of  the  composition  of  the  grasses  when  made  into  hay. 

1°.  An  elaborate  examination  of  the  grasses  of  this  country,  in  the 
dry  state,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  relative  nutritive  proper- 
ties, was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. His  method  was  to  boil  in  water  equal  weights  of  each  species  of 
hay  till  every  thing  soluble  was  taken  up,  and  to  evaporate  the  solution 
to  dryness.  The  weights  of  the  dry  matter  thus  obtained  he  considered 
to  represent  the  nutritive  values  of  the  grasses  from  which  the  several 
samples  of  hay  were  made. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  however,  have  lost  much  of  their  value, 
since  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained — 

a.  That  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  yielded  by  any  species  of 
greiss,  when  made  into  hay,  varies  not  only  whh  the  age  of  tiie  grass, 
when  cut,  but  with  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  season,  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  the  variety  of  seed  sown,  and  witii  many  other  circumstances 
which  are  susceptible  of  constant  variation. 

h.  That  animals  have  the  power  of  digesting  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  that  part  of  their  food  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  Even  the 
woody  fibre  of  the  hay  is  not  entirely  useless  as  an  article  of  nourish- 
ment— experiment  having  shown  that  the  manure  often  contains  less 
of  this  insoluble  matter  than  was  present  in  the  food  consumed.*    (Spren- 

gel-) 

c.  That  some  of  the  substances  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in-the  nutrition  of  animals — such  as  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen,  casein, 
and  legumin — ^are  either  wholly  insoluble  in  water  or  are  more  or  less 
perfectly  coagulated  and  rendered  insoluble  by  boiling  with  water.,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  therefore,  must  have  left  behind,  among  the  insoluble  parts  of 

•  This  will  not  appear  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  that,  by  prolonged  digestion  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  insoluble  woody  fibre  may  be  slowly  changed  into  soluble  gum  or 
sugar  (see  p.  112).  The  proportion  of  Ihe  woody  fibre  which  will  be  thus  worked  up  in  the 
stomach  oiaK  animal  will  depend,  among  other  circumstances,  upon  the  constitutiop  of  the 
animal  itself,  upon  the  abundance  of  food  supplied  to  it,  and  upon  the  more  or  less  ♦erfecl 
masUcatioa  to  which  Ihe  food  is  subjected 
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ois  hay,  the  greater  proportion  of  these  important  substances.  Hence, 
the  nature  and  weight  of  the  dry  extracts  he  obtained  could  not  fairly  re- 
present either  the  Ivind  or  quantity  of  the  nutritive  matters  which  the 
hay  was  lilvely  to  yield  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal. 

For  these  reasons  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  results 
of  his  experiments.* 

2°.  Woody  fibre  in  the  grasses. — In  the  stems  of  the  grasses  (\p  hay 
and  straw),  woody  fibre  is  the  predominating  ingredient.  They  are  not 
destitute  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  usual  forms  of  animal  food,  by  the  large  quantity  of  woody 
fibre,  and  of  saline  or  earthy  matter  whlcli  tliey  contain.  The  propor- 
tion of  woody  fibre  in  the  more  common  grasses,  in  their  usual  state  of 
dryness  when  made  into  hav  and  straw,  is  thus  given  by  Sprengel  (see 
p.  106)  :— 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 


Wheat  straw,  ripe   ....  52 

Barley  straw,  do 50 

Oat  straw,  do 40 

Bye  straw,  do 48 

Indian  corn,  do 24 


Pea  straw,  ripe 30 

Beau  straw,  do 51 

Vetch  hay,  do 42 

Red  clover,  do 28 

Rye  grass,  do 35 


The  proportions  of  woody  fibre  here  given,  however,  can  be  considered 
only  as  approximations.  The  riper  the  straw  or  grass,  the  less  soluble 
matter  does  it  contain,  and  every  farmer  knows  how  much  soil,  season, 
and  manure,  affect  the  quality  of  his  artificial  grasses.  One  field  will 
grow  a  hard  wiry  rye-grass,  while  another  will  produce  a  soft  and  flexi- 
ble plant,  and  a  highly  nutritious  hay. 

3°.  Gluten  in  the  grasses. — Boussingault,  who  considers  the  relative 
nutritive  value  of  the -vegetable  substances  employed  for  fodder  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  they  severally  contain,  has  arranged 
grass  and  clover  hays  and  the  straws  of  the  corn  plants,  in  their  usual 
state  of  dryness,  in  the  following  order  : — 

Or  sluten.         Equal  effects 
Nitrogen       &c.,  should  be 

per  cent,    per  cent.         produced  by 

Hay  from  mixed  grasses      <      ,  ,q  .  g. .      >       100  lbs. 

Do.   aftermath  .        .        .         1-54  93  75+ " 

Do.   from  clover  in  flower        I'S  93  75 


Pea  straw 
Lentil  straw 
Indian  corn  straw 
Wheat  straw 
Barley  straw 


1-95  13-3  64t 

101  6-4  114 

0-54  3-4  240 

—  —  520 

—  —  520 


Oat  straw    ...  —  —  550    " 

We  shall  liave  joccasion'to  compare   the   above  theoretical  values 
(equivalents)  assigned  to  the  several  kinds  of  fodder,  with  the  results  of 

'  They  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Davy's  Agricultural  CkemistTy^  or  in  a 
tabulated  form  in  Schtibler's  Agriculiur  Chemie,  ii.,  p.  208.# 

t  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  aftermath  is  not  so  valuable  as  tiie  first  produce.  Si-hwertZt 
however,  considers  it  more  nourishing  by  one-tenth  part. 

t  "The  value  of  all  straw  for  fodder  must  depend  on  (he  mode  in  which  it  is  harvested. 
In  Scotland,  the  order  in  which  the  farmer  places  his  straw  for  fodder  is — 1st,  pea;  2nd, 
bean  ;  3d,  oat;  4th,  wheat ;  5tli,  barley.  While  in  England,  where  the  bean  is  quite  withered 
before  it  Is  cut,  it  stands  last  in  the  scale." — Mr.  Hyett,  Jioyal  Agricultural  Journal,  iv,.  p.  14? 
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practical  experience,  when  we  come  to  direct  our  attention  more  parti< 
cularly  to  the  feeding  of  stock. 

4°.  Fatty  mailer  in  the  grasses. — Besides  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum, 
and  gluten,  dry  hay  and  straw  contain  also  a  variable  proportion  of  fatty 
matter.  According  to  Liebig,  it  does  not  exceed  1-56  per  cent,  in  hay, 
while,  according  to  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  as  much  as  3,  4,  or  even  5 
per  cent,  of  fat  can  be  extracted  from  it.  To  this  fact  we  shall  also  re 
turn  when  considering  the  methods  of  fattening  stock. 

5°.  Inorganic  matter  in  the  grasses. — The  proportion  of  saline  and 
earthy  matter  contained  in  the  grasses  is  an  important  feature  in  their 
composition.  This,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  much  larger  than  in  any 
of  the  other  kinds  of  food  usually  given  to  animals,  being  seldom  less 
than  5,  and  occasionally  amounting  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  theii 
wpight  when  in  the  state  of  hay  or  straw.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ast 
left  by  the  stems  of  the  corn  plants,  and  by  many  grasses,  consists  of 
silica.  The  straw  of  the  bean,  pea,  and  vetch,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  clover  hay,  contain  little  silica,  its  place  in  these  plants  being  supplied 
by  a  large  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

§  25.  Of  hemp,  line,  rape,  and  other  oil-bearing  seeds. 

The  oily  seeds  are  important  to  the  agriculturist  from  their  long  ac- 
knowledged value  in  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle.  Lintseed  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  latter  purpose,  both  in  its  entire  state  and  in  the 
form  of  cake — when  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  has  already  been  expressed 
from  it.  All  these  seeds,  however,  are  not  equally  palatable  to  cattle. 
Some  varieties  they  even  refuse  to  eat.  Among  these  is  the  rape-seed, 
from  which  so  much  oil  is  expressed,  and  the  caki  left  by  which  is  now 
so  extensively  employed  as  a  manure. 

These  seeds  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  corn  plants,  by  con- 
taining, instead  of  starch  or  sugar,  a  predominating  proportion  of  oil ;  and 
instead  of  their  gluten  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  which  possesses  many 
of  the  properties  of  the  curd  of  cheese  (casein). 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  somewhat  imperfect  analysis  of  hemp  seed 
and  of  the  seed  of  the  common  lint,  according  to  which  the  varieties  ex- 
amined consisted  in  100  parts  of — 

Hemp  aeed  Lime  seed 

(Bucholz).  (Leo  Meier). 

Oil 19-1  11-3 

Husk,  &c 38-3  44-4 

Woody  fibre  and  starch  .     .  5-0  l-S 

Sugar,   &c 1-6  10-8 

Gum 9-0  7-1 

Soluble  albumen  (Casein  ?)  .  24-7  .       15-1 

Insoluble    do —  3-7 

Wax  and  resin     ....  1-6  3-1 

Loss ^     .     .  0-7  3-0 

100  100 

These  analyses  show  that,  besides  the  oil,  these  seeds  contain  consi- 
derable proportions  of  gum  and  sugar  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  substance 
here  called  soluble  albumen,  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  constituent  part,  bul 


Oil  per  cent. 

Sun-flower  seed   . 

.    15 

Walnut  kernels    . 

.    40  to  70 

Hazel-nut  do. 

.    60 

Beech-nut  do. 

.   15  to  17 

Plum  stone  do.    . 

.     .   33 

Sweet  almond  do. 

.   40  to  54 

Bitter     do.        do. 

.   28  to  46 
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which  differs  in  its  properties  from  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  seeds 
•of  the  corn-bearing  plants,  and  has  much  iresemblance  to  the  curd  of 
milk.  Besides  their  fattening  properties,  therefore — which  these  seeds 
-probably  owe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  oil  they  contain — this  peculiar 
albuminous  matter  ought  to  render  tliem  very  nourishing  also  ; — capable 
of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  growing,  and  of  sustaining  the  strength 
of  the  matured,  animal. 

The  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  different  seeds  of  this  class,  and  even 
in  the  same  species  of  seed  when  raised  in  different  circumstances,  is 
very  variable.  These  facts  will  appear'  from  the  following  table,  which 
represents  the  proportions  of  oil  that  liave  been  found  in  100  lbs.  of  some 
of  the  more  common  seeds : — 

Oil  per  cent 

Line  seed 11  to  22 

Hemp  seed 14  to  25 

Rape  seed 40  to  70 

Poppy  seed      .     .     .     .     36  to  53 
White  mustard  do.     .     .     36  to  38 
Black       do.      do.     .     .     15 
Swedish  turnip  do.    .     .     34 

It  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature,  that  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  plants 
should  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  oil,  which  is  lodged  for  the 
most  part  in,  or  immediately  beneath,  the  husk,  and,  among  other  pur- 
poses, may  be  intended  to  aid  in  preserving  the  seed.  We  shall  here- 
after see  that  this  oily  constituent  is  of  much  importance  also  to  the  prac- 
tical agriculturist. 

§  26.  General  differences  in  composition  among  the  different  lands  of 
vegetable  food. 

It  may  be  useful  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  leading  differences  in 
chemical  constitution  which  exist  among  the  different  kinds  of  vegetable 
food  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  in  the  present  lecture. 

We  have  seen  that  each  of  the  varieties  of  food  contains  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  three  different  classes  of  chemical  substances — ah 
organic  substance  containing  nitrogen,  an  organic  substance  lontaining 
no  nitrogen,  and  an  in-organic  substance.  But  it  is  interestio-s ■  to  mark 
how  in  each  class  of  those  vegetable  products  which  we  gather  from  the 
earth  for  our  sustenance,  the  organic  substances  vary  either  in  composition 
or  in  chemical  characters,  while  the  inorganic  mal  ter  alters  also  either  in 
kind  or  quantity.     Thus — 

1°.  In  the  seeds  of  the  corn  plants — wheat,  oats,  &c. — the  predomi- 
nating ingredient  is  starch,  in  connection  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  gluten,  and  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
phosphates  of  potash  and  of  magnesia,  and  in  the  case  of  barley  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  lime. 

2°.  In.  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants — the  pea,  the  bean,  the  vetch, 
&c. — starch  is  still  the  predominating  ingredient,  but  it  is  connected  with 
a  large  quantity  of  legumin,  and  with  a  greater  proportion  of  inorganic 
Blatter — in  which  phosphate  of  lime  also  is  more  abundan. 

3°.  In  the  oil-be  tiring  seeds'- — those  of  hemp,  lir.'t,  &c. — oil  is  often  the 
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predominating  ingredient,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  large  proportion  of  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  reseinbling  the  curd  of  milk  (casein),  and  with  a 
quantity  of  ash  atout  equal  to  that  in  the  pea,  but  in  which  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  said  to  be  still  more  abundant. 

4°.  In  the  polaloe-  -starch  is  the  greatly  predominating  ingredient,  but 
it  is  united  with  albumen  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  with 
gluten  in  wheat.  The  inorganic  matter  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  dry  organic  matter,  as  in  the  pea  and  the  bean,  but  is  much 
more  rich  in  potash  and  soda.  Still  it  is  more  rich  in  the  earthy  phos- 
phates than  the  ash  left  by  wheat  and  oats,  an^  is  inferior  in  this  respect 
only  to  that  of  barley. 

5°.  In  the  turnip — sugar  and  pectin  take  the  place  of  the  starch,  and 
these  are  associated  with  albumen,  and  with  a  proportion  of  inorganic 
matter  about  equal  to  that  of  the  potatoe,  abounding  like  it  in  potash  and 
soda,  but  more  rich  in  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia. 

6°.  In  the  stems  of  the  grasses  and  clovers — woody  fibre  becomes  the 
predominating  ingredient,  associated  apparently  with  albumen,  and  witli 
a  larger  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  than  in  any  of  the  oilier  crops. 
In  the  straws  and  in  some  of  the  grasses  which  are  cut  for  hay,  silica 
forms  a  large  portion  of  this  inorganic  matter.  In  the  clovers,  Ume  and 
magnesia  take  its  place. 

The  natural  differences  above  described  not  .only  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  the  mode  of  culture  by  which  the  different  crops  may  be 
most  successfully  and  most  abundantly  raised,  but  also  upon  the  way 
in  which  they  can  be  most  skilfully  and  economically  employed  in  the 
feeding  of  stock.     To  this  latter  point  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

§  27.  Average  composition  and  produce  of  nutritive  matter  per  acre,  by 
each  of  the  usually  cultivated  crops. 

1°.  Average  composition The  relative  proportions  of  the  several  most 

important  constituents  contained  in  our  cultivated  crops  vary,  as  we  have 
Been,  with  a  great  number  of  circumstances.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  average  composition  of  1 00  parts  of  the  more  common  grains, 
roots,  and  grasses,  as  nearly  as  the  pl-esent  state  of  our  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  enables  us  to  represent  it.   (See  table  at  top  of  next  page.) 

In  drawing  up  this  table,  I  have  adopted  the  proportions  of  gluten,  for 
the  most  part,  from  Boussingault.  Some  of  them,  however,  appear  to 
be  very  doubtful.  The  proportions  of  fatty  matter  are  also  very  uncer- 
tain. With  a  few  exceptions,  those  above  given  have  been  taken  from 
Sprengel,  and  they  are,  in  general,  stated  considerably  too  low. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  fatty  matter  in  and  im- 
mediately under  the  husk  of  the  grains  of  com,  is  generally  much  greater 
than  in  IJhe  substance  of  the  corn  itself.  Thus  I  have  found  the  pollard 
of  wheat  to  yield  more  than  twice  as  much  oil  as  the  fine  flour  obtained 
from  the  same  sample  of  grain  ;*  and  Dumas  states  that  the  husk  of  oats 
sometimes  yields  as  much  as  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  oil.  We  shall  perceive 
the  practical  value  of  this  fact  when  we  come  to  consider  the  use  of  bran 
and  pollard  in  the  fattening  of  pigs  and  other  kinds  of  stock. 

•  Thus  the  four  portions  separated  by  the  miller  from  a  superior  sample  of  wheat  grown 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  gave  of  oil  respectively : — fine  flour,  1-5  per  cent  j  pollard, 
3'4;  boxings,  3-6;  and  bran,  3-3  per  c«nt. 
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Water. 

Husk  or 
woody 
fibre. 

starch, 

gum,  and 

Bugar. 

Gluten,  al- 
bumen, le- 
gumin,&Q. 

Fatty 
matter. 

Saline 
matter. 

Wheat      .     .     . 

16 

15 

55 

10tol5 

2  to  4  J 

20 

Barley       .     .      . 

15 

15 

60 

121 

3-5  J 

30 

Oats      .     .     . 

16 

20 

50 

14-51 

5-6  J 

3-5 

Rye      .    .    . 

12 

10 

60 

14-5 

30 

10 

Indian  corn  . 

U 

151 

50 

130 

5to9D. 

1-5 

Buckwheat    . 

161 

251 

50 

14-5 

0-41 

1-5 

Beans   .     .     . 

16 

10 

40 

280 

2  + 

30 

Peas     .     .     . 

13 

8 

50 

24'0 

2-81 

2-8 

Potatoes    .    . 

751 

51 

121 

2-25 

03 

0  8tol 

Turnips    .    . 

.       85 

3 

10 

1-2 

1 

0-8  to  1 

Carrots     .    , 

85 

3 

10 

20 

0-4 

10 

Meadow  hay 

14 

30 

40 

7-1 

2to5D. 

5  to  10 

Clover  hay    . 

14 

•25 

40 

9-3 

30 

9 

Pea  straw 

10  to  15 

25 

45 

123 

1-5 

5 

Oat    do.    .     . 

12 

45 

35 

1-3 

0-8 

6 

Wheat  do.     . 

12tol5 

50 

30 

1-3 

0-5 

5 

Barley  do.      . 

do. 

50 

30 

1-3 

0-8 

5 

Rye  do.    .    . 

do. 

45 

38 

1-3 

05 

3 

Indian  corn  do. 

.        13 

25 

53 

3'0 

1-7 

4 

2°.  Gross  produce  per  acre. — The  gross  produce,  per-acre,  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops  varies  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  487)  in  different  districta 
of  the  country.  Th«  weight  of  each  crop  in  pounds,  however,  will,  in 
general,  approach  to  one  or  other  of  the  quantities  represented  by  the  num- 
bers in  the  following  table  :— 


Produce 
per  acre. 

Wheat 25  bush. 

—        30 

Barley     .... 


Oats 
Rye 


35 
40 
40 
50 
25 
30 
30 
30 


Indian  corn .  .  . 
Buckwheat  .  .  . 
Beans      .....     25 

—        30 

Peas     * 25 


Weight 
per  bushel. 

60  lbs. 


60  lbs. 

46  lbs. 

64  lbs. 

66  lbs. 


Total  weight 
in  pounds. 

1500 

1800 

1855 

2120 

1680 

2100 

1350 

1620 

1800 

1380 

1600 

1920 

1650 


Potatoes  . 
Turnips  . 


Weight  of  produce. 

.     6  tons. 

12  tons. 

.  20  tons. 

30  tons. 


Carrots     . 
Meadow  hay 
Clover  hay 


Weight  of  producft 
.  25  tons. 
.  H  tons. 
.     3  tons. 


53S 


Wheat  straw 
Rarley  straw 
Oat  straw 


PEODDCE   PER   ACKE. 
Weight  of  produce. 


.  3000  lbs. 

3600   " 

.  2100   " 

2500   " 

.  2700   " 

3500   " 

Rye  straw 
Bean  straw 
Pea  straw 


Weight  of  produee. 
4000  llw. 
4800    " 
2700    ": 
3200    " 
2700   "  1 


,3-.  Average  produce  of  nutritive  matter  per  acre. — In  tie  gross  pro- 
duce above  given,  there  are  contained,  according  to  the  first  table,  the  fol- 
lowing average  proportions  of  nutritive  matter  of  various  ku'ds  : — 

AVERAGE  PRODUCE  OF    NUTRITIVE  MATTER  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS    FROM 
AN  ACRE  OF  THE  USUALLY  CULTIVATED  CROPS. 


Gross 

produce. 

HUSK,  or 

woody 

fibre. 

Ib's. 

Stai-ch, 
sugar,  &c. 

lbs. 

Gluten, 
•Lc. 

lbs. 

Oil  or  fat. 
lbs. 

Saline 
matter 

bush. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wheat  . 

25 

1,500 

225 

825 

150  to  320 

30  to  60 

30. 

30 

1,800 

270 

990 

180  to  260 

36  to  72 

36 

Barley 

35 

1,800 

270 

1080 

216 

45-1- 

36 

40 

2,100 

315 

1260 

253 

52-^ 

42 

Oats 

40 

1,700 

340 

850 

2301 

95 

60 

50 

2,100 

420 

1050 

290? 

118 

75 

Bye  . 

25 

1,300 

130 

780 

190 

40 

13 

30 

1,600 

160 

960 

230 

48 

16 

Indian  corn 

30 

1,800 

270 

900 

216 

90  to  170 

27 

Buck  whea 

t     30 

1,300 

320^ 

650 

180 

5-1- 

21 

Beans    . 

25 

1,600 

160 

640 

450 

32  + 

48 

30 

1,900 

190 

760 

530 

36  + 

57 

Peas      . 

25 

1,600 

130 

800 

380 

45 

45 

Potatoes 

tons. 
6 

13,500 

675 

1620 

300 

45 

120 

.      12 

27,000 

1350 

3240 

600 

90 

240 

Turnips 

.      20 

45,000 

1350 

4500 

540'? 

1 

400 

.      30 

67,000 

2010 

6700 

8001 

■i 

600 

Carrots 

.      25 

56,000 

1680 

5600 

11201 

200 

560 

Meadow  ] 

lay  li 

3,400 

1020 

1360 

240 

70  to  170 

220 

Clover  hay 

2 

4,500 

1120 

1800 

420 

135  to  225 

400 

Pea  straw 

— 

3,700 

675 

1200 

330 

40 

135 

Wheat  stra 

\v   — 

3,000 

1500 

900 

40 

15 

150 

— 

3,600 

1800 

1080 

48 

18 

180 

Oat  straw 



2,700 

1210 

950 

36 

20 

135 



3,500 

1570 

1200 

48 

28 

175 

Barley  stra 

w    

2,100 

1050 

630 

28 

16 

105 



2,500 

1250 

750 

33 

&0 

125 

Rye  straw 



4,000 

1800 

1500 

53 

20 

120 

— 

4,800 

2200 

1800 

64 

24 

144 

The  most  uncertain  co.umn  in  this  table  is  that  which  represents  the 
quantity  of  oil  or  fat  contained  in  the  several  kinds  of  produce.  The 
importance  ot  the  whole  table  to  the  practical  man  will  appear  more 
clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  tbs  feeding  of  stock. 


LECTURE  XX. 

Of  milk  and  its  products. — Properties  and  composition  of  tlie  millc  of  different  animals.— 
Circumstances  which  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  mill^— species,  size,  variety,  a^e, 
health,  and  constitution  of  the  animal,  timeofmillting,  Itind  of  food,  &c. — Mode  of  se[ia- 
rating  and  estimating  the  several  constituents  of  milk. — Sugar  of  millc,  and  acid  of  miiic 
(Lactic  acid),  their  composition  and  properties. — Souring  of  millt,  cause  of. — Cream — 
composition  and  variable  proportions  of— mode  of  estimating  ils  quantity — the  galacfome- 
ier. — Churning  of  milk  and  cream. — Composition  of  butter. — BulLer-milk. — The  solid  apd 
liquid  fats  contained  in  butter — margarin  and  butter-oil — their  separation  and  propertiea.- 
Rancidity  and  preservation  of  butter. — Composition  and  properties  of  the  curd  (^casein). — 
Curdling  of  milk,  natural  and  arlilicial — by  acids  and  by  animal  membranes. — Making  and 
action  of  rennet— how  explained. — Manufacture  of  cheese.— Varieties  of  cheese. — Aver- 
age prciuce  of  butter  and  cheese. — Colouring'  of  butter  and  cheese — The  whey Saline 

matter  in  the  whey.— Nature  of  the  saline  constituents  of  milk.— Fermentation  of  milk.— 
Intoxicating  liquor  from  milk. — Milk  vinegar. — Purposes  served  by  milk  in  the  economy 
of  nature. 

Of  the  indirect  products  of  agriculture,  milk,  and  the  butter  and' 
cheese  manufactured  from  it,  are  araoug  the  inost  important.  In  our 
large  towns  these  sub.stances  may  almost  be  considered  as  necessaries  of 
life,  and  many  extensive  agricultural  districts  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
production  of  them.  The  branch  of  dairy  husbandry  also  presents  many 
curious  and  interesting  questions  to  the  scientific  enquirer,  and  upon 
these  questions  modem  chemistry  has  thrown  much  light.  To  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  the  pre- 
sent lecture. 

§  1.  Of  the  properties  and  composition  of  milk. 
1°.  Properties  of  milk. — The  milk  of  most  animals  is  a  white  opaque 
liquid,  having  a  slight  but  peculiar  odour — which  becomes  more  distinct 
when  the  milk  is  warmed — and  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste.  It  is 
heavier  than  water — usually  in  the  proportion  of  about  103  to  100.* 
When  newly  taken  from  the  animal,  cow's  milk  is  almost  always 
slightly  alcaline.  It  speedily  loses  this  character,  however,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  hence  even  new  milk  often  exhibits  a  slight  degree 
of  acidity.f  When  left  at  rest  for  a  number  of  hours,  it  separates  into 
two  portions,  throwing  up  the  lighter  part  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
cream.  If  the  whole  milk,  or  the  cream  alone,  be  agitated  in  a  proper 
vessel  (a  chum),  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  undergoes  a  sUght  increase, 
it  becomes  distmctly  sour,  and  the  fatty  matter  separates  in  the  form  of 
butter.  If  a  little  acid,  such  as  vinegar  or  diluted  muriatic  acid,  he  add- 
ed to  milk  warmed  lo  about  100°  F.,  it  immediately  coagulates  and  se- 
parates into  a  solid  and  a  liquid  part— the  curd  and  the  whey.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  of  sour  milk — and 
!t  takes  place  naturally  when  milk  is  left  to  itself  until  it  becomes  sour. 
At  a  very  low  temperature,  or  when  kept  in  a  cool  place,  milk  remains 
sweet  for  a  considerable  time.     At  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  it  soon 

•  Or  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1020  in  woman's  milk,  to  1041  in  sheep's  milk ;  water  bein* 
1000. 

I  It  is  said  that  If  the  animal  remain  long  upmilked,  the  milk  will  begin  to  sour  in  the 
iiddor,  and  that  bene*  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid  when  fresh  drawn  from  the  cow. 
23 
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turns  or  acquires  a  sour  taste,  and  at  70°  or  80°  it  sours  with  still  greatei 
rapidity.  If  sour  milk  be  gently  warmed  it  undergoes  fermentation,  and 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  intoxicating  liquor.  By  longer  exposure  to  the 
air  it  gradually  begins  to  putrif",  becomes  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
emits  an  unpleasant  odour,  an/,  ceases  to  be  a  wholesome  article  of 
food. 

The  milk  of  each  species  of  animal  is  dbtinguished  by  some  charac- 
ters peculiar  to  itself. 

Ewe's  milk  does  not  diSfer  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  cow,  but  it 
is  generally  more  dense  and  thicker,  and  gives  a  pale  yellow  butter, 
which  is  soft,  and  soon  becomes  rancid.  The  curd  is  separated  from 
this  milk  with  greater  difficulty  than  from  that  of  the  cow. 

Goal's  millc  generally  possesses  a  characteristic  unpleasant  odour  and 
taste,  which  is  said  to  be  less  marked  in  animals  of  a  white  colour  or 
that  are  destitute  of  horns.  The  butter  is  always  white  and  herd,  and 
keeps  long  fresh.  The  milk  is  considered  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  is 
often  recommended  to  invalids. 

Ass's  milk  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  woman.  It  yields 
little  cream,  and  the  butter  is  white  and  light,  and  soon  becomes  rancid. 
It  contains  much  sugar,  and  hence  soon  passes  to  the  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

2°.  Composition  of  milk. — Milk,  like,  the  numerous  vegetable  products 
we  have  had  occasion  to  consider,  consists,  besides  water,  of  organic  sub- 
stances destitute  of  nitrogen — sugar  and  butter ;  of  an  organic  substance 
containing  nitrogen  in  considerable  quantity — the  curd  or  casein  ;  and 
of  inorganic  or  saline  matter,  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble  in  pure 
water. 

The  proportions  of  these  several  co''  stituents  vary  in  different  animals. 
This  appears  in  the  following  table,  ivhlch  exhibits  the  composition  of 
the  milk  of  several  animals  in  its  ordinary  state,  as  found  by  Henry  and 
C  aevallier : — 


Woman. 

Cow. 

Aas. 

Goat. 

Ewe. 

Casein  (cheese)     . 

.     1-52 

4'48 

1.82 

4-08 

4-50 

Butter     .     .     .     . 

.     3-55 

3-13 

0-11 

3-32 

4-20 

Milk  sugar       .     . 

.     6-50 

4-77 

6-03 

5-23 

5-00 

Saline  matter  .     . 

.     0-45 

0-60 

0-34 

0-58 

0-68 

Water    .     .     .     . 

.  87-98 

87-02 

91-65 

86-80 

88-62 

100         100  100  100  100 

From  the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  the  goat,  and  the  ewe,  contains  i"  uch  more  cheesy  matter  than  that 
of  the  woman  or  the  ass.  It  is  probably  this  similarity  of  asses'  milk  to 
that  of  the  human  species,  together  with  its  deficiency  in  butter,  which, 
from  the  most  remote  times,  has  recommended  it  to  invalids,  as  a  light 
and  easily  digested  drink. 

§  2.  Of  the  circumstances  ly  which  the  composition  or  quality  of  the  milk 
is  modified. 

But  the  composition  or  quality  of  milk  varies  with  a  great  variety  of 
eircumstances.     Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  of  these. 

1°.  Distance  from  the  lime  of  calving. — The  most  remarkable  depar- 
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tare  from  the  ordinary  compcsition  of  milk  is  observed  in  the  heistingt 
colostrum  or  first  milk,  yielded  by  the  animal  after  the  birtli  of  its  young. 
This  milk  is  thicker  and  yellower  than  ordinary  milk,  coagulates  by 
neating,  and  contains  an  unusually  large  quantity  of.  casein  or  cheesy 
matter.  Thus  the  first  milk  of  the  cow,  the  ass,  and  the  goat,  consisted,' 
in  some  specimens  examined  by  Henry  and  Chevallier,  of — 


Cow. 

Ass. 

Goat. 

Casein 

15-1 

11-6 

24-5 

Butter 

2-6 

0-6 

5-2 

MUk  sugar 

— 

4-3 

3-2 

Mucus 

2-0 

0-7 

3-0 

"Water 

80-3 

82-8 

64-] 

100  100  100 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  cheese  is  peculiarly  great  in  the  first 
nilk  of  the  ass  and  the  goat. 

This  state  of  the  mUk,  however,  does  not  long  continue.  IlgraduaUy 
assumes  its  ordinary  qualities.  After  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  time 
of  calving,  its  peculiarities  disappear,  though  in  the  celebrated  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  Italy  it  is  considered  that  the  mUk  does  not  reach  perfection  until 
about  eight  months  after  calving.  [Cataneo,  11  Latte  e  i  suoi  prodoUi,  p. 
27.] 

2°."  Age  of  the' animal. — It  is  observed  that  milk  of  the  best  quality  is 
given  only  by  cows  which  have  been  already  three  or  four  times  in  calf.  ■ 
Such  animals  continue  to  give  excellent  milk  till  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,   and   have  had  seven  or  eight  calves,   when  they  are 
generally  fattened  for  the  butcher. 

3°.  Climate  and  season  of  the  year. — Moist  and  temperate  climates 
are  favourable  to  the  production  of  milk  in  large  quantity.  In  hot  coun- 
tries, and  in  dry  seasons,  the  quantity  is  less,  but  the  average  quality  is 
richer.  Cool  weatlier  favours  the  production  of  cheese  and  sugar  in  the 
milk,  while  hot  weather  increases  the  yield  of  butter,  [Sprengel,  Chc- 
mie  fiir  Landwirthe,  ii.,  p.  620.] 

In  spring  the  milk  is  more  abundant  and  of  finer  flavour.  In  autumn 
and  winter,  other  things  being  equal,  it  yields  less  cheese,  but  .a  larger 
return  of  butter.*  Where  cattle  are  fed  upon  pasture  grass  only,  this 
observed  difference  may  be  derived  from  a  natural  difference  in  tlie 
quality  of  the  herbage  upon  which  the  cow  is  fed. 

4°.  Health  and  general  state  of  the  animal. — It  is  obvious  that  the 
quality  of  the  milk  must  be  affected  by  almost  every  change  iti  the  health 
of  the  animal.  It  is  sensibly  less  rich  in  cream  also,  as  soon  as  the  cow 
becomes  pregnant,  and  the  same  is  observed  to  he  the  case  when  it  shows 
a  tendency  to  fatten.  The  poorer  the  apparent  condition  of  the  cow, 
good  food  being  given,  the  richer  in  general  is  the  milk. 

5°.  Time  and  frequency  of  milking. — If  the  cow  be  milked  only  once 
a  day,  the  milk  will  yield  a  seventh  part  more  butter  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  that  which  is  obtained  by  two  milkings  in  the  day.  When 
the  milk  is-  drawn  three  times  a  day,  it  is  more  abundant  but  still  less 

'  British  Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  404.    Tilis  opinion  seems  to  contradict  that  of  Sprengel  in  the  ' 
preceding  pamgraph.    Does  this  difference  arise  from  the  locality  and  other  unlike  circum 
stances  in  which  the  observations  of  the  two  writers  were  severally  made— or  are  there  tio 
accurate  experiments  upon  the  subject  from  which  a  correct  result  can  be  drawn  | 
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rich.     It  is  also  universally  remarked,  that  the  morning's  milk  is  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  that  obtained  in  the  evening. 

6°.  Period  aiwMchit  is  taken,  during  the  miUcing. — The  milk  in  tha 
udder  of  the  cow  is  not  uniform  in  quality.  That  which  is  first  drawn 
off  is  thin  and  poor,  and  gives  little  cream.  That  which  is  last  drawn — 
the  stroakings,  strippings,  or  afterings — is  rich  in  quality,  and  yields 
much  cream.  Compared  with  the  first  milk,  the  same  measure  of  the 
last  will  give  at  least  eight  and  often  sixteen  times  as  much  cream  (An- 
derson). The  quality  of  the  cream  also,  and  of  the  milk  when'skimmed, 
is  much  better  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  drawn  portions  of  the  milk. 

7°.  Treatment  and  moral  state  of  the  animal — A  state  of  comparative 
repose  is  favourable  to  the  performance  of  all  the  important  functions  in 
a  healthy  animal.  Any  thing  which  frets,  disturbs,  torments,  or  renders 
it  uneasy,  affects  these  functions,  and,  among  other  results,  lessens  the 
quantity  or  changes  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Such  is  observed  to  be  the 
case  when  the  cow  has  been  newly  deprived  of  her  calf — when  she  is 
taken  from  her  companions  in  the  pasture  field — when  her  usual  place 
in  the  cow-house  is  changed — when  she  is  kept  long  in  the  house  after 
the  spring  has  arrived — when  she  is  hunted  in  the  field  or  tormented  by 
insects— or  when  any  other  circumstance  occurs  by  whi(!h  irritation  or 
restlessness  is  caused,  either  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent  kind.  I 
do  not  enquire  at  present  into  the  physiological  nature  of  the  changes 
which  ensue — to  the  dairy  farmer  it  is  of  importance  chiefly  to  be  familiar 
with  the  facts. 

8°.  Therace  or  breed  and  size  of  the  animal. — The  quality  of  the  milk 
depends  much  upon  the  race  and  size  of  the  cow.  As  a  general 
rule,  small  races,  or  small  individuals  of  the  larger  races,  give  the  richest 
milk  from  the  same  kind  of  food.  Thus  the  small  Highland  cow  gives 
a  richer  mUk  than  tlie  Ayrshire.  The  small  Alderneys  give  a  richer 
cream  than  any  other  breed  in  common  use  in  this  country.*  The  small 
Kerry  cow  is  said  to  equal  the  Aldemey  in  this  respect,  while  the  small 
Shetlander  has  been  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  give  from  the  same 
food  a  more  profitable  return  of  rich  milk  than  any  of  the  larger  races. 
AU  these  breeds  are  hardy,  and  will  pick  up  a  subsistence  from  pastures 
on  which  other  breeds  would  starve. 

The  old  Yorkshire  stock,  a  cross  between  the  short-hom  and  the 
Holderness,  is  preferred  by  the  London  cow-keepers  as  giving  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk,  though  poor  in  quality. 

The  long-horns  are  preferred  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  because  of 
iheir  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  cheese.  The  Ayrshire  kyloe,  on 
ordinary  pasture,  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  for  abundant  produce  (Ayton) 
— though  the  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  small  breeds.  Various 
crosses  have  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  island — and  in  almost 
every  district  it  has  been  found  that  the  produce  of  some  particular  stock 
is  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  natural  grasses,  the  prevailing 
husbandry,  or  to  the- kind  of  dairy  produce  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  raise  in  his  own  peculiar  neighbourhood. 

'  A.  very  striking  illustration  of  the  diflFerence  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  two  breeds,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  is  given  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  his  Compendium  of  Modem  Hua- 
■  bandry.  He  kept  an  Aldemey  and  a  SuflToIk  cow,  the  latter  the  best  he  ever  saw.  During 
seven  years,  the  milk  and  butter  being  kept  separate,  it  was  found,  year  after  year,  that  the 
ralue  of  the  Alderney  exceeded  that  of  the  Suffolk,  though  the  latter  gave  more  than 
<}ou1>le  tl^e  quntity  of  milk  at  a  meal — BritiBh  Husbandry,  li.,  p.  397. 
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111  t/ie  South  of  Europe,  the  Swiss  breeds  are  considered  the  best  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  of  these  that  of  the  Canton  of  Schweitz,  which,  in 
size,  is  intermediate  between  the  large  cattle  of  Fribourg  and  Berne,  and 
the  small  breed  of  Hasti.  They  have  enormous  udders  and  give  much 
milk,  but  like  that  of  the  Suflblk  cows  it  is  less  rich  in  butter  and  cheese. 

The  influence  of  breed  alone  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  result  of  a  series  of  trials  made  at  Bradley  Hall,  iu 
Derbyshire.  During  the  height  of  the  season,  and  when  fed  upon  tlis 
same  pasture,  cows  of  four  different  breeds  gave  ^er  day — 

Or  1  ,Ib.  of  buUer  was 
Breed.  Milk.  Butter.  'yielded  by 

Holdemess     .     .     29  quarts,  and  38  j  oz.  12  quarts  of  milk. 

Aldemey  -     .     .     19         "  25    "  12  " 

Devon      ...     17        "  28    "  9f  " 

Ayrshire   ...     20         "  34    "  9J  " 

The  Ayrshire  cows  gave  the  richest  milk  and  a  larger  quantity  of  both 
milk  and  butter  than  the  Alderneys  or  Devons,  but  the  Holderness  breed 
surpassed  them  all.  It  gave  \  lb.  more  butter  than  the  Ayrshire,  and 
nearly  one-half  more  milk.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  town  dairyman,  whose  profit  arises  from 
milk  and  cream  only.  It  does  not  appear  what  is  the  relative  value  of 
this  breed  in  the  production  of  cheese. 

9°.  The  kind  of  food. — But  the  kind  of  food  has  probably  more  in- 
fluence upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  than  any  other  circumstance.  It  is 
famiUar  to  every  dairy  farmer  that  the  taste  and  colour  of  his  milk  and 
cream  are  affected  by  the  plants  on  which  his  cows  feed,  and  by  the  food 
he  gives  them  in  the  stall.  The  taste  of  the  wild  onion  and  of  the  turnip, 
when  eaten  by  the  cow,  are  often  perceptible  both  in  the  milk  and  in  the 
butter.  If  madder  be  given  to  cows  the  milk  is  red,  if  they  eat  saffron 
it  becomes  yellow.  It  has  also  been  observed  from  the  most  remote 
times,  that  when  fed  upon  one  pasture  a  cow  will  yield  more  cheese, 
upon  another  more  butter.  From  this  has  arisen  the  practice  more  or 
less  observed  in  all  dairy  districts  of  varying  the  food  of  the  cattle — of 
giving  some  artificial  food  in  addition  to  that  obtained  in  the  natural  pas- 
tures— of  leaving  the  animal  at  liberty  to  roam  over  wide  pastures  and 
thus  to  seek  out  for  itself,  as  the  sheep  does  on  extensive  sheep-wallis, 
those  different  kinds  of  herbage  which  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  rich  and  valuable  mUk — or  in  more  inclosed  districts,  and  where 
different  soils  exist  on  the  same  farm,  of  turning  them  during  the  former 
part  of  the  day  into  one  field,  and  during  the  latter  part  into  another. 

Various  sets  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  by  the  same 
animals,  when  fed  upon  different  kinds  of  food.  Much,  however,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done  both  by  the  practical  dairy  farmer  and  by  the  an- 
alytical chemist,  before  this  subject  can  be  fully  cleared  up.  AccordiLg 
to  theory,  as  I  shall  more  fully  explain  in  ray  next  lecture,  the  legumi- 
nous plants — clover,  tares,  &c.,  and  the  cultivated  seeds  of  such  plants- 
peas  and  beans,  ought  to  promote  the  production  of  cheese ;  while  oil- 
cake, oats,  and  other  kinds  of  food  which  contain  much  oily  matter, 
ought  to  iavour  the  yield  of  hutler.  The  most  recent  experiments  we 
possess,  however,  "^a  not  lend  any  d^sided  confirmation  fc5  these  theoreti 
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cal  views.  The  most  extensive  series  of  trials  lately  published  is  that 
of  Boussingault,  [Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ixxi.,  p.  79,.]  from 
which  I  select  the  following  : — 

FIRST  SERIES  MADE  ON  A  FRENCH  COW. 

Days  after  Quarts  Composition  of  the  milk  per  cent 

calviM  Kind  of  food.  of      , ■ , 

^'  mill:.  Casein.    Butter.    Sugar.      iSalts.      Water. 

200  Hay    ....  5  30       45        4-7       01        877 

207  Turnips  ...  Sj  30        42       50       02       876 

215  Beet    ....  5  34       40       5-3        02       87-1 

229  Potatoes  ...  4|  34        40        5-9        02        86-5 

302  Hay  and  oil-cake  2*  3-4        3-6        GO        02        868 

SECOND  SERIES  MADE    ON  A  SWISS  COW. 

176    Potatoes  and  hay      Sj        33        48        51        03        865 

182    Hay  and  clover         75        40        45        40        0  3        872 

193    Clover     ...        8|        40       22       47       03        888 

204    Do.  in  flower    .        65        37        3-5       5-2       0-2        874 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  tlie  proportion  of  cheesy  matter  and 

of  sugar  was  greatest  when  beets,  potatoes,  and  oil-cake  were  given, 

while  the  largest  proportion  of  butter  was  obtained  from  the  use  of  hay 

and  the  least  from  oil-cake. 

In  the  second  series  the  proportion  both  of  cheese  and  of  butter  de- 
creased by  the  use  of  clover,  while  the  quantity  of  milk  was  not  per- 
manently increased. 

These  two  series  of  experiments  may  appear  to  be  deserving  of  less 
reliance  because  they  were  not  made  on  successive  days,  but  at  varying 
intervals  of  time.  But  some  recent  experiments,  made  in  Lancashire 
by  Dr.  Playfair,  are  little  more  satisfactory.  These  were  made  'upon  a 
short-horned  cow,  which  was  fed  one  day  in  the  field  on  after-grass,  and 
during  the  four  succeeding  days  in  the  stall,  upon  weighed  quantities  of 
diflferent  kinds  of  food.     [Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  i.,  p..  174.] 

Composition  of  the  millc. 

Day's  Food.  Qts.  , ■ % 

Casein.    Butter.   Sugar.    Salts.    Wafer. 

,„     .„     „  S  Evening's  millt..    i         5-4         3-7         3-8         0-6         86-5 

1°.  After-grass •.•  ?  Morninl's    do..    H       3-9         6-6         3-0         0-5         87-0 

2°.  28Ibs.Hay )  Evening's     do.,    sj       4-9         6-1         3-8         0-5         86-7 

2ilbs.0atmeal ^  Morning's    do..    4         5-4         3-9         4-8         0-6         85-4 

3°- 28  lbs.  Hay........)  Evening's     do..    4 

i&e°:nFrot::5>'-''''^'=  ■*-•  'i    ^-^    *■"    *■'     ''    «^-^ 

*°-?1I',k^-''h'"°^^""^  Evening's  do..  5  3-9  6-7  4-6  0-6  84-2 

81bs.'-Bfan^Fiour::    M»™"g'=  <i°--  *  ^-^  ^^  ^-O  0-5  86-9 

6°.  Mlbs.Hay ?  Evening's  do..  5j  3-9  4-6  3-9  0-6  87-1 

SOlbs.  Potatoes. ..  S  Morning's  do..  4|  3-5  4-9  3-8  0-6  87-3 

In  these  experiments  there  appears  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  but- 
ter and  sugar,  and  in  the  quantity  of  milk  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
potatoes,  hay,  and  bean  flour  were  given  together.  On  the  fifth,  when 
potatoes  and  hay  only  were  given,  the  quantity  of  milk  went  on  increas- 
ing, but  it  was  poorer  in  quality.  Could  we  infer  any  thing,  then,  from 
a  single  day's  trial,  it  would  be  that  the  bean  meal  had  aided  in  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  sugar — instead  of  cheese,  as  theory  would  indicate 
—while  the  steamed  potatoes  had  added  to  Oie  quantity  of  the  milk. 
But  nc  sensible  results  can  justly  be  expected  in  regard  to  the  influence 
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:if  this  or  that  fooci,  except  by  a  much  more  prolonged  series  of  careful 
observalions. 

If  we  compare  the  quantity  of  albumen  and  casein  contained  in  the 
food,  with  that  yielded  in  the  milk  during  the  four  days'  experiments  of 
Dr.  Playfair,  we  shall  find  no  perceptible  relation  between  the  two  quan- 
tities.    Thus,  the  cow  on  the — 

Albumen  Of  Casein 

2d  day  eat  2  J- lbs.,  and  yielded  0-93  lbs. 

3d       "  5     "  "  1-0     '• 

4th      "  4     "  "  0-75  " 

5th      "  1-7  "  "  0-94  " 

So  that,  whether,  as  on  the  third  day  double  the  quantity  was  eaten,  or, 
as  on  the  fifth,  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  was  consumed  on  the 
second  day,  the  produce  of  cheesy  matter  in  the  milk  was  sensibly  the 
same,  on  each  of  the  three  days. 

We  must  not,  however,  from  these  experiments,  infer  that  the  kind  of 
food  really  has -no  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk — for  this  con- 
clusion is  contradicted  by  general  experience.  We  must  wait  rather  for 
renewed  and  more  extended  practical  researches,  by  which  both  our 
theory  and  practice  may  probably  be  amended,  and  by  which  the  con- 
clusions may  be  reconciled  to  which  they  respectively  lead  us.  [See  the 
following  Lecture  "  On  the  feeding  of  stock."] 

10°.  State  of  pregnancy. — I  have  already  stated  (p.  535),  that  the 
richness  in  cream  diminishes  as  soon  as  the  cow  becomes  pregnant.  The 
same  is  no  doubt  true  also  of  the  amount  of  cheese  which  the  same 
volume  of  milk  will  be  capable  of  yielding.  It  must  become  poorer  in 
every  respect,  or  else  considerably  less  in  quantity  (p.  541),  as  soon  as  the 
cow  is  with  calf,  since  a  portion  of  the  food  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  employed  in  the  production  of  milk,  must  now  be  directed  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  young  animal  in  the  wonib  of  the  mother.  In  the 
experiments  to  which  I  have  just  directed  your  attention  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  kind  of  food  upon  the-quality  of  the  milk,  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy of  the  animal  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  though,  as  I  have 
already  said,  this  must  necessarily  exercise  an  important  influence  tipon 
the  quality  of  the  milk,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  the 
animal  may  have  been  fed.*  To  this  the  want  of  accordance  between 
theory  and  experiment  is  probably  in  part  to  be  ascribed. 

11°.  Individual  form  and  constitution  of  the  animal.^-'But  it  is  well 
known  that  animals  of  the  same  breed,  fed  on  the  same  food,  will  yield 
milk  not  only  in  different  quantities,  but  also  of  very  different  quality. 
In  regard  to  the  form,  Mr.  Youatt  states  that  the  "  Milch  cow  should 
have  a  long  thin  head,  with  a  brisk  but  placid  eye, — should  be  thin  and 
hollow  in  the  neck,  narrow  in  the  breast  and  point  of  the  shoulder,  and 
altogether  light  in  the  forequarter — but  wide  in  the  loins,  with  little  dew- 
lap, and  neither  too  full  fleshed  along  the  chine,  nor  shewing  in  any  part 
an  inclination  to  put  on  mucli  fat.  The  udder  should  especially  be 
large,  round,  and  full,  with  the  milk  veins  protruding,  yet  thin  skinned, 
but  not  hanging  loose  or  tending  far  behind.  The  teats  should  also  stand 
square,  all  pointing  out  at  equal  distances  and  of  the  same  size,  and  al- 

•  Both  of  the  cows  experimented  upon  by  Bous£ingault  were  with  calf,  Dr   F^avtaii  ioe» 
not  mention  whether  his  waa  60  or  net 
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thougb  neither  very  large  nor  thick  towards  the  udder,  yet  long  and 
tapering  towards  a  point.  A  cow  with  a  large  head,  a  high  backbone,  a 
small  udder  and  teats,  and  drawn  up  in  the  belly,  will,  beyond  all  doubt, 
be  found  a  bad  milker."  [Youatt's  Cattle,  p.  244,  quoted  in  British  Hus- 
bandry, ii.,  p.  397.]  Thus,  while  much  depends  upon  the  breed,  the 
form  of  the  individual  also  has  mucn  influence  upon  its  value  as  a 
milker. 

But  independent  of  form,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  greatly  aflected  by 
the  individual  constitution  of  every  cow  we  feed.  Thus  in  a  report  of 
the  produce  of  butter  yielded  by  each  cow  of  a  drove  of  22,  chiefly  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed — all  of  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  selected 
for  dairy  purposes  with  equal  regard  to  their  forms — and  which  were 
all  fed  upon  the  same  pastures  in  Lanarkshire,  the  yield  of  milk  and 
butter  by  four  of  the  cows  in  the  same  week  is  given  as  follows : — 
Milk.  Butler. 

A  yielded     ...     84  quarts,  wliich  gave     .     .     .     .     3j  lbs. 

F  and  R  each      .     86       "  "         " 5i  lbs. 

G  yielded    ...     88       "  "        " 7    lbs.* 

Showing  that,  though  the  breed,  the  food,  and  the  yield  of  milk  was 
nearly  the  same,  the  cow  G  produced  twice  as  much  butter  as  the  cow 
A — or  its  milk  was  twice  as  rich.  This  result  would  have  been  still 
more  interesting  had  we  known  the  relative  quantities  of  grass  consumed 
by  these  two  cows  respectively. 

I  will  not  insist  upon  other  causes  by  which  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
more  or  less  materially  affected.  It  is  said  that  when  stall  fed  the  same 
::ow  will  yield  more  butter  than  when  pastured  in  tlie  field — that  the  age 
rf  the  pasture  also  influences  the  yield  of  butter — and  that  salt  mingled 
with  the  food  improves  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  milk 
There  are,  probably,  few  circumstances  which  are  capable  in  any  way 
of  aflecting  the  comfort  of  the  animal  which  will  not  also  modify  the 
([uality  of  the  milk  it  yields. 

§  3.  Cy  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  quantity  of  the  milk. 

The  epithet  good-milker  applied  to  a  cow  has  very  different  significa- 
tions in  different  districts  and  countries.  Thus  the  experiments  of 
Boussingault  upon  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  quality  of 
the  milk  (p.  538)  were  made  upon  a  French  cow  which  was  considered 
a  good  milker,  and  yet  when  in  best  condition  never  gave  more  than  11 
quarts  a  day.  Two,  or  even  two  and  a  half,  times  that  quantity  is  not 
considered  extraordinary  in  the  height  of  the  season  in  many  parts  of  our 
island. 

There  are  three  circumstances  which  principally  affect  the  quantity  of 
milk — namely,  the  breed,  the  kind  of  food  or  pasture,  and  the  distance 
from  the  time  of  calving. 

1°.  The  breed. — The  smaller  breeds  of  cattle  yield,  as  is  to  he  ex- 
pected, a  smaller  daily  produce  of  milk — though  from  the  same  weight 
of  food  they  occasionally  give  even  a  greater  volume  of  milk  than  the 
larger  breeds. 

(Jood  ordinary  cows  in  this  country  yield,  on  an  average,  from  8  to  1? 

•  Prixe  Esaaya  of  Oa  Highland  Sodettf,  New  Series,  ii.,  p.  268. 
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quarts  a  day.     The  county  surveys  state  the  average  daily  produce  jf 
dairy  cows  to  be,  in — 


Lancashire  .     .     .     8to9qts. 

Ayrshire 8  " 

yield  an  average  of  ISj  quarts  daily, 


Devonshire     ...     12  qts. 
Cheshire    ....      8  " 
But  the  best  Ayrshire  kyloes  will ; 
during  10  months  of  the  year  (Ayton). 
The  yearly  produce  of  the  best  Ayrshire  kyloes  is  stated  by  Mr. 

Ayton  at  4000  qts 

Of  average  Ayrshire  stock 2400  " 

Good  short-horns,  grazed  in  summer,  and  fed  on  hay  and  tur- 
nips in  winter  (Dickson)      .......  4000  ." 

Mixed  breeds  in  Lancashire  (Dickson) 3500  " 

Large  dairy  of  mixed  long  and  short-horns,  at  Workington 

Hall,  taking  an  average  of  4  years  (Mr.  Curwen)       .         .  3700  " 
Crossed  breeds  in  many  localities  are  found  more  productive  in  milk 
than  pure  stock  of  any  of  the  native  races  of  cattle. 

2°.  Food  and  pasture. — In  the  same  animal  the  quantity  of  milk  is 
known  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  kind  of  food.  This  is  best  under- 
stood in  the  neighbonrhood  of  large  towns  where  the  profit  of  the  dairy- 
man is  dependent  upon  the  quantity*  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of  his 
milk.  Hence  the  value  of  highly  succulent  foods — of  the  grass  t.f  irri- 
gated meadows — of  mashed  and  steamed  food — of  brewers'  grains — ot 
turnips,  potatoes  and  beets — and  of  other  similar  vegetable  productions 
which  contain  much  water  intimately  mixed  with  nutritive  matter,  and 
thus  tend  both  to  aid  in  the  production  of  milk  and  to  increase  its  quan- 

3°.  Distance  from  the  time  of  calving It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 

cows  in  general  after  the  first  two  months  from  the  time  of  calving, 
though  fed  upon  the  same  food  in  equal  quantity,  begin  gradually  to  give 
less  milk,  till  at  the  end  of  about  10  months  they  become  altogether,  or 
nearly,  dry.  In  the  best  Ayrshire  kyloes,  the  rate  of  this  decrease  is  thus 
represented  by  Mr.  Ayton  : — 

First  fifty  days,  24  qts.  per  day, — or  in  all,  1200  qts. 

"         ■      '  "■  "  "  1000  " 

"  "  700  " 

"  "  400  " 

"  "  400  " 

"  300  " 

Wome  cows  indeed  do  not  run  dry  throughout  the  whole  year,  but  these 
may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  By  feeding  them 
upon  brewer's  grains,  mashes,  and  succulent  grass,  the  mUk-sellers  near 
our  large  towns  occasionally  keep  the  same  cow  in  jjrotitable  milking 
condition  for  three  years  and  upwards,  f  Such  cows  are  generally  fat- 
tened after  they  have  become  dry — indeed  as  they  cease  tc  give  milk, 
they  generally  lay  on  fat  in  its  stead — and,  as  soon  as  they  a  e  consider- 
ed ripe,  are  sold  off  to  the  butcher. 

'  It  is  quoted,  even  by  foreign  writers,  as  a  fair  joke  against  the  dairy  establishments  of 
our  large  towns,  that  among  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  which  was  advertised  for  sale, 
much  stress  was  laid  upon  a  Tiever-failing  pump.—See  II  lalte  e  i  auoi  prodotti.  p.  67. 

t  Even  on  shipboard  1  have  heard  of  a  cow  being  kept  in  milk  during  the  whole  of  a  three 
years'  cruise—the  food  being  principally  a  kind  of  pease  soup.    After  the  first  year,  how- 
ever, the  milk  is  said  to  become  thinner  and  moro  watery. 
23" 
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§  4.  Of  the  mode  of  separating  and  estimating  the  several  conslituentt 

of  milk. 

1°.  If  a  weighed  quantity  of  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  the  cream  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  may  be  easily  skim- 
med ofT.  If  this  cream  be  gently  heated  the  butter  in  an  oily  form  will 
collect  upon  the  surface,  and  when  cold  may  be  separated  from  the 
water  beneath,  and  its  weight  determined. 

2°.  If  the  sTdmraed  milk  be  gently  warmed,  and  a  little  vinegar  or 
rennet  then  added  to  it,  the  curd  will  separate,  and  may  be  collected  in  a 
cloth,  pressed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

3°.  If  a  second  equal  portion  of  tl:e  milk  be  weighed  and  then  evap- 
orated to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat  and  again  weighed,  the  loss  will  be 
the  quantity  of  water  which  the  milk  contained. 

4°.  If  now  the  dried  milk  be  burned  in  the  air  till  all  the  combustible 
matter  disappears,  and  the  residue  be  weighed,  the  quantity  of  inorgatiic 
saline  matter  will  be  determined. 

5°.  Supposing  those  processes  to  be  performed  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  butter,  curd, 
and  ash,  and  the  weiglit  of  the  milk  employed,  will  nearly  represent 
that  of  the  sugar  contained  ;n  the  given  quantity  of  milk. 

For  many  purposes  a  rude  examination  of  milk  after  this  manner  may 
be  sufficient,  but  where  any  thing  like  an  accurate  analysis  is  required, 
more  refined  methods  must  be  adopted.  In  such  cases,  the  following 
appears  to  be  the  best  which  hcis  hitherto  been  recommended.  [Haid- 
len,  Annal.  der  Chem.  &  Phar.,  xlv.,  p.  263.] 

a.  The  butter The  weighed  quantity  of  mUk  is  mixed  with  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  common  unburnt  gypsum  previously  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  The  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  with  fre- 
quent stirring  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  (212°  F.)  A  brittle  mass  is 
obtained,  which  is  reduced  to  fine  powder.  By  digesting  this  powder  in 
ether,  the  whole  of  the  butter  is  dissolved  out,  and  by  evaporating  the 
ether,  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  and  weighed.  Or  the  powder 
itself,  after  being  treated  with  ether,  may  be  dried  and  weighed.  The 
butter  is  then  estimated  by  the  loss. 

6.  The  sugar. — After  the  removal  of  the  butter,  alcohol  is  poured  upon 
the  powder  and  digested  with  it.  This  takes  up  the  sugar  with  a  little 
saline  matter  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  evaporating  this  solution  and 
weighing  the  dry  residue,  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  determined.  Or,  as 
before,  the  powder  itself  may  be  dried  and  weighed  and  the  sugar  esti- 
mated by  the  loss.  If  we  wish  to  estimate  the  small  quantity  of  inor- 
ganic saline  matter  which  has  been  taken  up  along  with  the  sugar,  it 
may  be  done  by  burning  the  latter  in  the  air,  and  weighing  the  residue. 

c.  The  saline  matter. — A  second  weighed  portion  of  mUk  is  now  evap- 
orated carefully  to  dryness  and  again  weighed.  The  loss  is  the  water. 
The  dried  milk  is  then  burned  in  the  air.  Tb  e  Weight  of  the  incombus- 
tible Eish  indicates  the  proportion  of  inorganic  saline  matter  contained  in 
the  milk. 

d.  The  casein. — The  weight  of  the  butter,  sugar,  saline  matter  and 
water  being  thus  kcown  and  added  together,  the  deficiency  is  the  weight 
of  the  casein.  * 
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5  5.  Of  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  of  the  acid  of  milk  or  lactic  acid. 

Before  I  can  hope  to  make  you  understand  the  nature  of  tlie  changes 
which  take  place  du'-ug  the  souring,  the  churning,  and  tlie  curdling  of 
milk,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  you'  acquainted  with  the  sugar  of 
milk,  and  with  lactic  acid  or  the  acid  of  milk. 

1°.  Sugar  of  milk. — When  the  curd  is  separated  from  milk,  the  raw 
whey  afterwards  boiled — with  or  without  the  addition  of  new  and  butter 
milk — and  the  floating  churd  skimmed  off  or  separated  by  straining 
through  a  cloth,  the  whey  is  obtained  nearly  free  from  butter  and  cheese. 
By  mixing  it  while  hot  with  well  beat  white  of  egg,  the  remainder  of  the 
curd  is  coagulated,  and  may  be  removed  by  again  straining-  through 
cloth.  If  the  clear  whey,  thus  obtained,  be  boiled  down  in  a  pan  to  one 
fourth  of  its  built,  then  poured  into  an  earthen  dish,  and  set  aside  for  a 
few  days  in  a  cool  place,  minute  hard  white  crystals  gradually  de- 
posit themselves  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  crystals 
are  sugar  of  milk.  A.  second  portion  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  remaining  whey  still  further,  and  again  setting  aside.  If  the  whey 
be  at  once  evaporated  to  dryness  a  white  mass  of  impure  sugar  is  pre- 
pared, which  in  many  places  is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Of  the  purer 
variety  large  quantities  are  extracted  from  niilk  by  the  Swiss  shepherds, 
and  in  their  country  it  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

The  sugar  of  milk  is  less  sweet  than  that  of  the  grape,  or  of  the  sugar 
cane.  It  is  harder  also,  and  much  less  soluble  in  water,  apd  is  gritty 
between  the  teeth.  This  sugar  undergoes  no  change  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  either  in  the  dry  state  or  when  dissolved  in  water.  But  if  a  little 
of  the  curd  of  milk  (casein)  be  introduced  into  the  solution  it  gradual^  be- 
comes sour,  lactic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  liquid  begins  to  femient.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  given  off — as  is  the  case  during  the  fermentation  of  other 
liquids — and  alcohol  is  produced.  In  milk  the  two  substances  are  na- 
turally intermixed,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  the  cheesy  matter,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  which  at  favourable  temperatures  always  causes  milk 
of  every  kind  first  to  become  sour  and  then  to  ferment. 

The  gluten  of  wheat  and  animal  membranes  of  various  kinds  produce 
a  similar  effect  upon  solutions  of  sugar  of  milk.  A  piece  of  bladder,  or 
of  the  gut  or  stomach  of  an  animal,  immersed  into  a  solution  of  the  sugar, 
changes  it  by  degrees  into  lactic  acid,  and  upon  this  influence  depends 
the  eflect  of  the  calPs  stomach,  in  the  form  of  rennet,  in  the  curdling  of 
milk.  The  effect  of  such  membranes  is  more  speedy  after  they  have 
been  some  time  taken  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  a  fact  whicli  also  ac- 
cords with  the  long  experience  of  the  dairy  districts  in  the  preparation  of 
rennet. 

When  a  little  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  milk 
sugar,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  grape  sugar.  This  change  is  hastened 
very  much  by  boiling  it  with  the  acid.  It  is  supposed  that  previous  to 
the  fermentation  of  milk  the  sugar  it  contains  undergoes  a  similar  change 
into  the  sugar  of  grapes. 

Milk  sugar  has  not  hitherto  been  formed  by  art..  It  exists  in  the  milk 
of  all  mammiferous  animals,  and  from  this  source  alone  have  we  hith- 
erto been  able  to  obtain  it. 

2°.  The  a:id  of  milk — lactic  acid. — When  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air 
{or  a  length  of  time  it  acquires  a  sour  taste,  wliich  gradually  increeises  in 
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intensity  till  at  length  the  whole  begins  to  ferment.  This  sour  ,aste  ia 
owing  to  the  production  of  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  acid 
of  milk  or  lactic  acid  has  been  given.  The  same  acid  is  formed  during 
(1 3  fermentation  of  the  juices  of  the  beet,  and  of  the  turnip,  in  sour  cab- 
bage (sauer  kraut),  and  sour  malt,  in  brewers'  grains  which  have  become 
sour,  in  the  sour  vegetable  mixtures  with  which  cattle  are  often  fed,  in 
the  waste  liquor  of  the  tanners,  in  the  fermented  extract  of  rice,  and  in 
large  quantity  during  the  fermentation  of  the  gluten  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch  from  wheaten  flour,  or  of  a  mixture  of  oat-meal  or  bean- 
meal  with  water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  and  become  sour. 

The  acid,  therefore,  differs  from  the  sugar  of  milk  in  so  far  that  it  can 
readily  be  formed,  and  in  any  quantity,  by  artificial  means.  As  it  is 
not  employed  for  any  economical  purposes,  I  shall  not  trouble" you  with 
the  methods  by  which  this  acid  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

It  is  rarely  found  in  milk  when  first  drawn  from  the  cow,  but  it  very 
soon  begins  to  be  formed  in  it.  It  is  produced  from  the  sugar,  through 
the  influence  of  the  cheesy  matter  of  the  milk.  The  pure  acid  may  be  • 
mixed  with  cold  milk  without  causing  it  to  curdle,  but  if  the  mixture  be 
heated,  the  curd  forms  and  speedily  separates.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  milk  may  be  distinctly  sour  to  the  taste,  and  yet  may  not  coagulate. 
But  if  such  milk  be  heated  it  will  curdle  immediately.  So  cream  when 
sour  may  not  appear  so,  till  it  is  poured  into  hot  tea,  when  it  will  break 
and  leave  its  cheesy  matter  floating  on  the  surface. 

§  6.  Of  the  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  lactic  acid  and  the  cane, 
grape,  and  milk  sugars. 

It  is  important,  and  I  think  it  will  prove  interesting  to  you,  to  under- 
stand the  beautifully  simple  relation  which  exists  between  the  sugar  of 
milk  and  this  lactic  acid,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  nearly  all 
your  daily  operations. 

Cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  milk  sugar,  and  lactic  acid,  as  they  exist  in 
solution  in  water  or  in  milk,  may  all  be  represented  as  compounds  of  car- 
bon with  water— or  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  exist  in  water.     Thus  they  consist  respectively  of — 

12  Carbon  +  12  Water 


Cane  sugar    .     .     . 

12C  + 

12H  + 

120 

or 

12C  +  12H0* 

Grape  sugar      .     . 

12C  + 

14H  + 

]40 

or 

IS  Carbon  +  14  Water 
12C  -J-    14HO 

Milk  sugar    .     .     . 

24C  + 

24H  -f 

240 

or 

2i  Carbon  +  2i  Water 
24  C   +    241 10 

Lactic  acid    .    .     . 

6C  -f 

6H  + 

60 

or 

6  Carbon  +  6  Water 
60   +      6H0 

Acetic  acid  (vinegar) 

4C  + 

3H  + 

30 

or 

4  Carbon  +  3  Water 
40  -1-     3H0 

I  have  added  acetic  acid  to  this  list,  to  show  you  that  the  lactic  acid 
bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  sugars  as  this  acid  does.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  starch,  gum,  and  woody  fibre,  have  also  a  similar  relation  to 
the  sugars and  that  by  certain  apparently  simple  transformations  these 

'  C,  H,  an'j  O,  as  in  our  former  lectures,  representing  respectively  carbon,  bjdrojen,  an^ 
»«7g8n  anu  HO  water— a  compound  of  liydrogon  with  oxygen. 
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several  suhstances  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  grape  sugar.  In 
like  manner  all  these  sugars  by  a  similar  simple  transformation  are 
readily  converted  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  acids  above  named.  Starch, 
gum,  and  woody  fibre  in  favourable  circumstances  are  transformed  intc 
sugar,  (see  Lecture  VI.,  p.  Ill) — the  sugars,  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, are  further  transformed  into  the  lactic  or  the  acetic  acids. 

We  have  seen  that  animal  membranes  or  the  curd  of  milk  have  the 
property  of  changing  these  sugars  into  lactic  acid.  This  they  do,  though 
excluded  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  without  the  escape  of  any  gas. 
The  above  formulie  show  with  what  apparent  simplicity  this  may  be 
accomplished. 

In  fact,  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  and  lactic  acid,  as  above  represented, 
consist  of  the  same  elements  united  together  in  the  same  proportions.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  therefore  in  what  way  the  one  may  be  transformed 
into  the  other. 

1°.  Two  of  lactic  acid  are  represented  by  19C  +  12H  +  120,  which 
is  the  formula  for  cdne  sugar.  The  transforming  action  of  the  animal 
membrane,  or  of  the  casein  in  its  state  of  incipient  decay,  is  therefore 
simply  to  cause  the  elemerrts  of  the  sugar  to  assume  a  new  arrangement 
— in  which  instead  of  cane  sugar  they  form  a  substance  having  the  very 
different  properties  of  lactic  acid. 

2°.  Again,  milk  sugar  is  represented  by  24C  +  24H  -I-  240,  and  4 
of  lactic  acid  are  also  equal  to  24C  +  24H  +  240 ;  the  change  which 
takes  place  when  milk  becomes  sour,  therefore,  is  easily  understood 
Under  the  influence  of  the  casein  the  elements  of  a  portion  of  the  milk 
sugar  are  made  to  assume  a  new  arrangement,  and  the  sour  lactic  acid 
Is  the  result.  There  is  no  loss  of  matter,  no  new  elements  are  called  into 
play,  nothing  is  absorbed  from  the  air  or  given  off  into  it — but  a  simple 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  the  sugar  takes  place,  and  the  new  acid 
compound  is  produced. 

These  changes  appear  very  simple,  and  yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  con- 
ceive by  what  mysterious  influence  the  mere  contact  of  this  decaying 
membrane  or  of  the  casein  of  the  milk,  can  cause  the  elements  of  the 
sugar  to  break  up  their  old  connexion,  and  to  arrange  themselves  anew 
in  another  prescribed  order,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  endowed  with 
properties  so  very  different  as  those  of  lactic  acid.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  simple  means  by  which  in  nature  so  many  important  ends  are  ac- 
complished— to  observe  how  they  are  all  veiled  to  the  unkistructed— and 
how  every  slight  accession  to  our  knowledge  opens  up  new  wonders  to 
us  even  in  those  ordinary  operations  with  which  during  our  whole  lives 
we  have  been  most  familiar. 

From  these  intellectual,  in  addition  to  other  rewards,  which  constantly 
follow  the  study  of  nature,  you  will  with  me  draw  the  conclusion — 
which  is  ever  pressing  itself  upon  our  attention — that  it  is  the  will  and 
intention  of  the  Deity,  that  all  his  works  shall  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
investigated.  But  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  drawing  this  con- 
clusion, because  of  the  further  and  higher  moral  effect  also  whicli  such 
investigations  tend  to  produce  upon  the  mind.  Every  fresh  discovery, 
as  it  opens  up  new  fields  of  knowledge,  forces  upon  us  inore  distinctly  the 
sense  of  our  own  ignorance.  In  the  case  before  us  we  are  delighted  by 
Jie  apparent  simplicity  which  the  several  transformations  of  starch  intc 
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sugar,  and  of  the  latter  into  lactic  acid,  may  be  brought  a:  out,  and  seem 
almiDst  to  understand  how  it  is  done,  since  it  can  be  efFecied  by  a  simple 
transposition  of  their  elements.  But  the  after-thought  occurs — ^by  what 
kind  of  power  is  this  change  effected  ?  The  materials  are  certainly  pre- 
sent, but  how  are  they  made  to  shift  their  relative  positions,  and  movp 
into  their  new  places?  We  have  conquered  one  intellectual  difficulty 
only  to  encounter  another  apparently  still  harder  to  overcome. 

It  was  said  iirst,  I  believe  by  Priestley,  [Experiments  and  Obser- 
vations, ii.,  p.  ix.,  edition  1781,]  "  that  the  greater  the  circle  of  light, 
the  greater  is  the  boundary  of  darkness  by  which  it  is  confined."  Thus 
they  who  know  the  most  are- the  most  strongly  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  their  own  want  of  knowledge.  What  a  fine  result  this  is  of  large 
acquirements  !  And  how  touchingly  it  was  expressed  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, when  he  likened  his  great  discoveries  to  the  gathering  of  a  few  peb- 
bles along  the  sea-shore — the  vast  ocean  of  natural  knowledge  lying  still 
unexplored  before  him  ! 

§  7.  O/"  the  souring  and  preserving  ofmilJc. 

The  natural  souring  of  milk  requires  now  little  explanation.  It  arises 
from  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  the  acid  of  milk  by  the 
action  of  the  casein.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  advert. 

1°.  If  milk  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may  be  preserved  for  se- 
veral days  without  becoming  sensibly  sour.  This  is  effected  in  Switzer- 
land by  immersing  the  milk  vessels  in  a  shallow  trough  of  cool  water, 
which,  by  means  of  a  running  stream,  can  at  any  time  be  renewed.  In 
such  circumstances  the  action  of  the  cheesy  matter  in  converting  the 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  is  very  slow.  ■* 

2°.  But  if  the  milk  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  65°  or  70°  F.  it  be- 
comes sour  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  afterwards  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  curdles  immediately.  An  easy  way  of  preserving  milk  or  cream 
sweet  for  a  longer  time,  or  of  removing  the  sourness  when  it  has  already 
come  on,  is  to  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  common  soda,  pearl  ash, 
or  magnesia  of  the  shops.  Enough  is  added,  when  a  little  of  the  milk 
poured  into  boiling  water  no  longer  throws  up  any  curd.  As  the  small 
quantity  of  soda  or  magnesia  thus  added  is  not  unwholesome,  cream 
may  in  this  way  be  kept  sweet  for  a  considerable  time,  or  may  have  its 
sweetness  restored  when  it  has  already  become  sour. 

3°.  I  have  already  observed  to  you  that  animal  membrane,  the  curd  of 
milk,  or  any  of  those  substances  which  possess  the  power  of  changing  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  loose  that  power  if  the  solution  in  which  they  are  present 
be  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature.  Hence  if  milk  be  introduced  into 
bottles,  be  then  well  corked,  put  into  a  pan  with  cold  water,  and  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  after  being  allowed  to  cool  be  taken  out 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place,  the  milk  may  be  preserved  perfectly 
sweet  for  upwards  of  half  a-year. 

1  mentioned  also  that  if  the  solution  containing  the  sugar  and  cheesy 
matter  be  again  exposed  to  the  air  af  er  boiling,  it  will  gradually  resume 
the  property  of  transforming  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Hence,  if  milk 
be  boiled,  it  is  preserved  sweet  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  but  the 
casein  gradually  resumes  its  transforming  property,  and  at  the  end  of  r 
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few  days  turns  it  sour.  If,  however,  the  milk  be  boiled  every  morning 
or  every  second  morning,  the  souring  property  of  the  casein  is  at  every 
boiling  destroyed  again,  and  the  milk  may  thus  be  kept  fresh  for  two 
months  or  more. 

4°.  Another  mode  of  preserving  milk  is  to  evaporate  it  to  dryness  by 
a  gentle  heat,  and  under  constant  stirring.  By  this  means  a. dry  mass  is 
obtained  which  may  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time,  and  which  when 
dissolved  m  water  is  said  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  most  excel- 
lent milk.  It  is  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  latteina.  [II  latte  e  i 
suoi  prodotti,  p.  19.] 

§  8.  Of  the  separation  and  measurement  of  cream,  the  galaclometer,  the 
composition  of  cream,  and  the  preparation  of  cream-cheese. 

1°.  Separation  of  cream — The  fatty  part  of  the  milk  which  exists  in 
the  cream,  and  which  forms  the  butter,  is  merely  mixed  with  and  held  in 
suspension  by  the  water  of  which  the  milk  chiefly  consists.  In  the 
udder  of  the  cow  it  is  in  some  measure  separated  from,  and  floats  on,  the 
surface  of  the  milk,  the  later  drawn  portions  being  always  the  richest  in 
cream.  During  the  milking,  the  rich  and  poor  portions  are  usually 
■mixed  intimately  together  again,  and  thus  the  after-separation  is  render- 
ed slower,  more  difficult,  and  less  complete.  That  this  is  really  so,  is 
proved  by  two  facts — first,  that  if  milk  be  well  shaken  or  stirred,  so 
as  to  mix  its  parts  intimately  together  before  it  is  set  aside,  the  cream 
will  be  considerably  longer  in  rising  to  the  surface — and  second,  that 
more  cream  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  milk  in  separate  portions  as  it  is 
drawn,  and  setting  these  aside  to  throw  up  their  cream  in  separate  ves- 
sels, than  when  the  whole  milking  is  mixed  together.  When  the  collec- 
tion of  eream,  therefore,  is  the  principal  object,  economy  suggests  that 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  last  drawn  portions  of  the  milk  should  be 
kept  apart  from  each  other.  Even  in  large  dairies  this  could  easily  be 
eflfected  by  having  three  or  four  pails,  in  one  of  which  the  first,  in 
another  the  second  milk,  and  so  on,  might  be  collected. 

Cream  does  not  readily  rise  through  any  considerable  depth  of  milk  ; 
it  is  usual,  therefore,  to  set  it  aside  in  broad  shallow  vessels  in  which  the 
milk  stands  at  a  depth  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches.  By  this 
means  the  cream  can  be  more  eflectually  separated  within  a  given  time. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  materially  affects  the 
quantity  of  cream  which  milk  will  yield,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
rises  to  the  surface  and  can  be  separated.  Thus  it  is  said  that  from  the 
same  milk  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  may  be  extracted  in  a  niucS 
shorter  time  during  warm  than  during  cold  weather — that,  for  exanplc 
milk  may  be  perfectly  creamed  in — 

,16  hours,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  60°  F. 
24       "  "  "  "  55°  F. 

18  to  20  hours   "  '•  "  68°  F. 

10  to  12  "  "  "  77°  F. 

— while,  at  a  temperature  of  34°  to  37°  F.,  milk  may  be  kept  for  three 
weeks,  without  throwing  up  any  notable  quantity  of  cream  (Sprengel). 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the  milk  becomes  partially 
solidified  in  cold  weather,  and  is  thus  unable  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  tli 
milk  St  readily  as  it  does  when  in  a  warm  and  perfsstly  fluid  state- 
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The  abovs  remarks  apply  to  milk  of  ordinary  quj,lity  and  consistency, 
[n  very  thin  3r  poor  milk,  in  which  little  cheesy  matter  is  contained,  the 
cream  will  rise  more  quickly. 

2°.  Measurement  of  cream — the  galactometer. — The  richness  of  milk 
is  very  generally  estimated  by  the  bulk  of  cream  which  rises  to  its 
surface  in  a  given  time.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  richness,  a 
simple  instrument,  dignified  by  the  learned  nathe  of  a  galactomeler 
(milk-gauge),  has  been  recommended  and  may  often  be  useful.  It  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  cylindrical  vessel  or  long  tube  of  glass,  divided  or  gra- 
duated into  100  equal  parts.  This  vessel  is  filled  up  to  100  with  the 
milk  to  be  tested,  and  at  the  end  of  24  or  36  hours,  the  quantity  of  cream 
which  has  niV9n  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  degrees  of  space  which  it 
occupies  at  t.,e  top  of  the  milk.  If  it  cover  3  degrees  the  milk  yields 
3  per  cent.,  if  7  degrees  7  per  cent,  of  cream.  This  instrument,  how- 
ever, will  give  a  result  which  will  be  generally  less  than  the  truth,  be- 
cause the  cream  will  always  rise  slowly  through  5  or  6  inches  of  milk — 
the  smallest  length  which  the  instrument  can  conveniently  be — and  most 
slowly  in  the  richest  and  thickest  milk.  Unless  considerable  care  be 
taken,  therefore,  this  milk-gauge  may  easily  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  relative  degrees  of  richness  of  different  samples 
of  milk. 

3°.  Composition  of  cream. — Cream  does  not  consist  wholly  of  fatty 
matter  (butter),  but  the  globules  of  fat  as  they  rise  bring  up  with  them  a 
variable  proportion  of  the  casein  or  curd  of  the  milk,  and  also  some  of  the 
milk  sugar.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  sugar  that  cream  is  capable 
of  becoming  sour,  while  the  casein  gives  it  the  property  of  curdling  when 
mixed  with  acid  liquids  or  with  acid  fruits. 

The  proportion  of  cheesy  matter  present  in  cream  depends  upon  the 
richness  of  the  milk  and  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  kept 
during  the  rising  of  the  cream.  In  cool  weather  the  fatty  matter  will 
bring  up  with  it  a  larger  quantity  of  the  curd,  and  form  a  thicker  cream, 
containing  a  greater  propoition  of  cheesy  matter.  The  composition  of 
cream,  therefore,  i^  very  variable — much  more  so  than  that  of  milk — 
and  depends  very  much  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  is  collected. 

A  specimen  of  cream,  examined  by  Berzelius,  which  bad  a  density 
(specific  gravity)  of  1-0244,  consisted  of— 

Batter,  separated  by  agitation 4-5  per  cent. 

Cheesy  matter,  separated  by  coagulating  the  butter- 
milk    3-5 

Whey 92-0 

100 
Some  of  the  butter  remained,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  the  butter- 
milk, and  added  a  little  to  the  weight  of  the  curd  which  was  afterwards 
separated,  but  the  result  of  this  analysis  is  sufficient  to  show  that  cream 
in  general  contains  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cheesy  matter — 
sometimes  almost  as  much  cheese  as  butter.* 

'  The  clouted  cream  of  Devonshire  and  other  Western  counties,  ad  well  as  tlie  butter  pre- 
pared from  it,  probably  contains  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  cheese.  It  is  prepared  by 
straining  the  warm  milk  into  large  shallow  pans  into  which  a  little  water  has  previouoty  been 
put,  allowing  ttiese  to  stand  trom  6  to  12  hours,  and  tlien  carefully  lleatin  ,  them  over  a  slow 
fire,  or  on  a  hot  pls>!,  till  the  milk  «l  '■roachu  the  boiling  point.    The  n  jlk,  however,  miul 
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1  would  remark,  however,  that  this  cream  examine'd  by  Berzeliiu 
must  have  been  of  an  exceedingly  poor  quality — little  richer,  indeed, 
than  common  milk,  since  100  lbs.  of  it  would  only  have  yielded  4-j  lbs. 
of  butter.  Cream  of  good  quality  in  this  country,  when  skilfully 
churned,  wiL  yield  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  butter,  or  one  wine 
gallon  of  cream,  weighing  8|  lbs.,  will  give  nearly  2  lbs  of  butter.* 

4°.  Cream-cheese. — You  will  now  readily  understand  the  nature  of 
what  is  called  crea Ti-cheese — how  it  differs  from  ordinary  cheese  and 
from  butter,  and  w.  .y  it  so  soon  becomes  first  sour,  and  then  rancid. 

In  preparing  this  choese  the  cream  in  this  country  is  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, either  tied  up  in  a  cloth  or  put  into  a  shallow  cheese  vat,  and  al- 
lowed to  curdle  and  d1%in  without  any  addition.  The  cheesy  matter  and 
butter  remain  thus  intimately  intermixed,  and  it  is  more  or  less  rich,  ac- 
cording as  the  proportion  of  butter  to  the  cheesy  matter  in  the  cream  is 
greater  or  less.  This  cheese  becomes  soon  rancid  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  because  the  moist  curd,  after  a  certain  length  of  exposure  to  the 
air,  not  only  decomposes  and  becomes  unpleasant  of  itself,  but  acquires 
the  property  of  changing  the  butter  also  and  of  imparting  to  it  a  dis- 
agreeable taste  and  smell.  » 

In  Italy,  cream-cheeses,  called  mascarponi,  are  made  by  heating  the 
cream  nearly  to  boiling,  and  adding  a  little  sour  whey  as  the  oily  matter 
begins  to  separate.  The  whole  then  coagulates,  and  the  curd  is  taken 
out  and  set  to  drain  in  shapes.  As  the  sour  whey  is  apt  to  give  this 
cheese  an  uu^jieasant  flavour  or  a  yellow  colour,  it  is  said  to  be  better  to 
take  20  grains  of  Tartaric  acid  for  each  quart  of  cream,  to  dissolve  it  in 
a  little  water,  and  to  add  this,  instead  of  the  sour  whey,  to  the  liot  cream. 
The  acid  runs  off  in  the  whey  of  the  cream,  and  the  cheese  is  colour- 
less and  free  from  foreign  flavour.  The  mascarjjoni,  like  the  English 
cream-cheeses,  are  covered  with  leaves  or  straw,  are  littled  pressed  or 
handled,  and  must  be  eaten  fresh. 

§  9.  Of  the  separation  of  butler  by  churning  or  otherwise. 

Milk  is  a  kind  of  natural  emulsion  in  which  the  fatty  matter  exists  in 
the  state  of  very  minute  globules,  suspended  in  a  solution  of  casein  and 
sugar.  Cream  is  a  similar  emulsion,  differing  from  milk  chiefly  in  con- 
taining a  greater  number  of  oily  globules  and  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  water.  In  milk  and  cream  these  globules  appear  to  be  surrounded 
with  a  thin  white  shell  or  covering,  probably  of  casein,  fay  which  they 
are  prevented  from  running  into  one  another,  and  collecting  into  larger 
oily  drops. 

But  when  cream  is  heated  for  a  length  of  time,  these  globules,  by  their- 
lightness,  rise  to  the  surface,  press  nearer  to  each  other,  break  through 

not  actually  boil,  nor  must  the  skin  of  the  cream  be  broken.  The  dishes  are  now  removed 
into  the  dairy,  and  allowed  to  cool.  In  summer  the  cream  should  be  churned  on  th<f  fol. 
lowing  day — in  winter  it  may  stand  over  two  days.  The  quantity  of  cream  obtained  is  said 
to  be  one-fourth  greater  by  this  method,  and  the  milk  which  is  left  is  proportionably  poor. 
When  milk  on  which  no  cream  floats  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling  in  the  aip,  a  pellicle  of 
cheesy  matter  forms  on  its  surface.  Such  a  pellicle  may  form  in  a  Jess  degree  in  the  scald- 
A\nz  process  of  Devonshire,  and  may  tlius  increase  the  bulk  of  the  cream.  The  Corstor. 
v^he  cream  of  Mid.Lothian  resembles  the  clouted  cream  very  much,  and  is  made  in  a  very 
fiimilar  way. 

'  A  series  of  analyses  of  cream,  collected  under  different  circumstances,  might  tlirow  some 
useful  light  upon  tfie  manufacture  and  preaeivatior  af  butter. 
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their  coverings,  and  unite  into  a  film  of  melted  fat.  In  like  manner, 
when  milk  and  cream  are  strongly  agitated  by  any  mechanica  means, 
the  temperature  is  found  to  rise,  the  coverings  of  the  globules  are  broken 
or  sepiirated,  and  the  fatty  matter  unites  into  small  grains,  and  finallv 
into  lumps,  which  form  our  ordinary  butter.  This  union  of  the  globuks 
appears  to  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
acid — since  in  the  practitie  of  churning  it  never  takes  place  until  the 
milk  or  cream  has  become  somewhat  sour. 

These  two  facts  afford  an  explanation  of  the  various  methods  which 
are  in  different  places  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  butter. 

1°.  By  heating  the  cream. — When  rich  cream  is  heated  nearly  to  boil- 
ing, and  is  kept  for  some  time  at  that  temperaturll  the  butter  gradually 
rises  and  collects  on  the  surface  in  the  tbrm  of  a  fluid  oil.  On  cooling,  this 
oil  becomes  solid,  and  may  be  readily  removed  from  the  water  and  curd 
beneath.-  The  fatty  matter  of  the  milk  is  thus  obtained  in  a  purer  form 
than  when  butter  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
kept  for  a  longer  period  without  salt  and  without  becoming  rancid,  but  it 
has  neither  the  agreeable  flavour  nor  the  consistence  of  churned  butter, 
and  is,  therefore,  scarcely  known  in  our  climate  as  an  article  of  food.* 

The  same  oily  kind  of  butter  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting  the 
churned  butter  and  pouring  off  the  transparent  liquid  part  which  floats 
upon  the  top.  This  is  the  only  form  in  which  sweet  butter  is  known  in 
many  parts  of  Russia.  In  warm  weather  it  has  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  oil,  is  used  instead  of  oil  for  many  culinary  purposes,  and  is  de- 
noted, indeed,  by  the  same  Russian  word.  It  may  be  kept  for  a  consi- 
derable time  without  salt. 

2°.  By  churning  the  cream — a.  Sour  cream. — Cream  for  the  purpose 
of  churning  is  usually  allowed  to  become  sour.  It  ought  to  be  at  least 
one  day  old,  but  may  with  advantage  be  kept  several  days  in  cool 
weather — if  it  be  previously  well  freed  from  milk  and  be  frequently 
stirred  to  keep  it  from  curdling. 

This  sour  cream  is  put  into  the  churn  and  worked  in  the  usual  way 
till  the  butter  separates.  This  is  collected  into  lumps,  well  beat  and 
squeezed  free  from  the  milk,  and  in  some  dairies  is  washed  with  pure 
cold  water  as  long  as  the  water  is  rendered  mUky.  In  other  localities 
the  butter  is  not  washed,  but,  after  being  well  beat,  is  carefully  freed 
from  the  remaining  milk  by  repealed  squeezings  and  dryings  with  a  clean 
cloth.  Both  methods,  no  doubt,  have  their  advantages.  In  the  same 
circumstances  the  washed  butter  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  the 
fresh  state,  while  the  unwashed  butter  will  probably  possess  a  higher 
flavour. 

b.  Sweet  cream. — If  sweet  cream  be  put  into  the  churn  the  butter  may 
be  obtained,  but  in  most  cases  it  requires  more  labour  and  longer  time, 
without,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  aflbrding  in  general  a  iiner 
quality  of  butter.  In  all  cases  the  cream,  becomes  sour  during  the  agi- 
tation and  before  the  butter  begins  distinctly  to  form  (see  p.  554.) 

c.  CloKled  cream. — The  churning  of  the  clouted  cream  of  this  and 
other  countries  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  just  stated,  that 
more  time  is  required  in  the  churning  of  sweet  creams.     Clouted  cream 

"  It  is  said,  that  wiien  melled  b;:tter  is  poured  into  very  cold  water,  it  acquires  the  consil* 
tency  and  appearance  cf  common  butter. 
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may  be  chanieil  in  the  morning  after  it  is  made,  that  is,  wuhm  24  hours 
of  tlie  time  when  the  ralUc  was  taken  from  the  cow — and  from  such 
cream  it  is  veil  known  that  the  butter  separates  with  very  great  ease.  But 
in  .this  case  the  heating  of  the  cream  has  already  disposed  the  oily  matter 
to  cohere,  an  incipient  running  together  of  the  globules  has  probably  taken 
place  before  the  cream  is  removed  from  the  milk,  and  hence  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  the  churning  is  effected.  I  suppose  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  butter  prepared  in  this  way,  as  it  is  known-in 
other  counties  by  the  name  of  Bohemian  butter.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  it  must  contain  more  cheesy  matter  than  the 
butter  from  ordinary  cream. 

3°.  Churning  the' whole  milk. — Butter  m  very  many  districts  is  pre- 
pared from  the  whole  milU.  This  is  a  much  -more  laborious  method — 
from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  in  motion  such  large  quantities  of  fluid. 
It  has  the  advantage,  however,  it  is  said,  of  giving  a  larger  quantity  of 
butter  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
the  ready  sale  obtained  for  the  butter-milk  is  another  inducement  for  the 
continuance  of  the  practice.   ■ 

At  Rennes,  in  Brittany,  the  milk  of  the  previous  evening  is  poured 
into  the  churn  along  with  the  warm  morning's  milk,  and  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  when  the  whole  is  churned.  In  this 
way  it  is  said  that  a  larger  quantity  of  butter  is  obtained,  and  of  a  more 
delicate  flavour.    [II  latte  e  i  suoi  prodotti,  p.  112.] 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  according  to  Mr.  Ayton,*  the  milk 
is  allowed  to  stand  6,  12,  or  24  liours  in  the  dairy  till  the  whole  has 
cooled,  and^the  cream  has  risen  to  the  surface.  Two  or  three  milkings, 
still  sweet,  are  then  poured,  together  with  their  cr-eam,  into  a  large  ves- 
sel, and  are  left  undisturbed  till  the  whole  has  become  distinctly  sour, 
and  is  completely  coagulated.  The  proper  sourness  is  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  a  stiS'irai  upon  the  surface  which  has  become  uneven  (Bal- 
lantyne).  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  the  brat  and 
curd  unbroken  until  the  milk  is  about  to  be  churned,  for  if  any  of  the 
whey  be  separated  the  air  gains  admission  to  it  and  to  the  curd,  and 
fermentation  is  induced.  By  this  fermentation  the  quality  of  the  bultei 
may  or  may  not  be  aBTected,  but  that  of  the  butter-milk  is  almost  sure  to 
be  injured.  ^ 

In  Holland  the  practice  is  a  little  different.  The  cream  is  not  allow 
ed  to  rise  to  the  surface  at  all,"  but  the  milk  is  stirred  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  till  it  gets  sour,  and  so  thick  that  a  wooden  spoon  will  stand  in  it. 
It  is  then  put  into  the  churn,  and  the  working  or  the  separation  of  the 
butter  is  assisted  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  cold  water. 

By  churning  the  sour  mQk  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  butter 
IS  said  to  be  "  rich,  sound,  and  well-flavoured."  If  it  be  greater  in 
quantity — which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  practise  it  in 
this  country,  in  Germany,  and  in  Holland — it  is,  according  to  Sprengel, 
because  the  fatty  matter  carries  with  it  from  the  milk  a  larger  quantity  of 
casein  than' it  does  in  most  cases  from  the  cream  alone  (  ?). 

§  10.  Of  the  composition  of  butter. 
Butter  prepared  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  contains  more  or  less  of 
*  In  bia  Dairy  Huabimdry  a  work  much  praised,  and  which  I  recrel  Oiat  I  have  nevir  sec* 
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all  the  ingredients  which  exist  in  milk.  It  consists,  however,  essentiallj 
of  the  fat  of  milk  intimately  mixed  with  a  more  or  less  considerable 
proportion  of  casein  and  wa'er,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  Sugar  of 
milk.  Fresh  butter  is  said  to  contain  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight  (16 
per  cent.)  of  these  latter  substances,  and  five-sixths  of  pure  fat  (Chev- 
reul).  How  much  of  the  16  per  cent,  usually  consists  of  cheesy  niattei 
has  not  yet  been  determined.* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  cheesy  matter  contained 
in  butter  varies  very  much.  The  thickness  and  richness  of  the  milk— • 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  butter,  whether  from  the  whole  milk  or  from 
the  cream — the  way  in  which  the  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk, 
whether  by  clouting  or  otherwise — and  the  nature  of  the  food  and  pas- 
ture, must  all  affect  in  a  very  considerable  degree  tlie  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  fatty  and  cheesy  matters  of  which  our  domestic  butter 
consists. 

Besides  the  casein  and  sugar,  butter  also  usually  contains  some  colour 
ing  substance  derived  from  the  plants  on  which  the  cow  has  fed,  and 
some  aromatic  or  other  similar  ingredients  to  which  its  peculiar  flavour 
is  owing,  and  which  are  also  derived  from  the  food  on  which  the  animal 
lives. 

The  fat  of  butter  may  be  readily  separated  from  all  these  substances, 
and  obtained  in  a  nearly  pure  state.  Fresli  newly-churned  butter  is 
melted  in  a  cylindrical  jar  at  a  temperature  of  140°  to  180°  F.,  the 
fluid  oil  poured  off"  into  water  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  and  re- 
peatedly shaken  with  fresh  portions  as  long  as  any  thing  soluble  is  taker 
up.  When  left  at  rest  in  a  warm  place,  the  melted  fat  rises  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  nearly  colourless  transparent  oil,  which,  on  cooling, 
hardens  into  a  colourless  mass. 

This  pure  fat  may  be  preserved  for  a  much  longer  time  without  be- 
coming rancid  (Thenard).  It  is  the  various  substances  with  which  its 
fatty  matter  is  mixed  that  give  to  common  butter  its  tendency  to  become 
so  speedily  rancid  and  to  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste.  To  the  nume- 
rous precautions  which  have  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  counteract- 
ing this  tendency,  and  of  preserving  the  sweet  taste  of  butter,  I  shall  pre- 
sently direct  your  attention. 

§  11.  Of  the  average  qitanlity  of  butter  yielded  by  milk  and  cream,  and 
of  the  yearly  produce  of  a  cow. 

1  have  already  made  you  acquainted  with  some  of  those  numerous 
circumstances  by  which  the  quality  of  milk  is  affected.  These  same 
circumstances  will  necessarily  more  or  less  affect  the  quantity  of  butter 
also,  which  a  given  weight  or  measure  of  milk  can  be  made  to  yield. 

Thus  in  the  King  William's  town  dairy  (County  Kerry),  the  average 
quantity  of  milk  and  butter  yielded  by  the  Kerry  and  Ayrshire  breeds 
respectively  was,  in  a  whole  year — 

Ayrshire  cow,  1328  quarts,  of  which  9|to  9^  quarts  gave  1  lb.  of  but 

ter. 

*  9'nce  the  above  was  written,  two  samples  of  fro»h  butter,  from  cream,  examined  Ui  my 
laboratory,  have  yielded  only  0-6  and  0-7  per  cent,  rospeclively  of  cheesy  matter.  This  is 
eertainly  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  I  had  expected.  Does  butter  from  the  icAoie  rmlk 
eontoin  more  "i   A  series  of  such  examinatioaB  would  prove  not  uninterostiDg. 
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Kerry  cow,  1264  quarts,  of  which  from  8  quarts  to  85  gave  1 11).  of 
Dutter. 

Showing,  as  I  have  before  stated,  (p.  536),  that  the  small  Kerry  cow, 
upon  the  same  pasture,  will  give  a  richer  milk  even  than  the  Ayrshire. 
In  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  again,  it  is  considered,  on  an  average, 
that  15  quarts  of  milk  will  yield  1  lb.  of  butter.  The  milk  in  that 
country,  therefore,  must  be  very  much  poorer  in  butter.  [Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  I.  p.  386.'' 

The  result  of  numerous  trials,  however,  made  upon  the  milk  and 
cream  of  cows  considered  as  good  butter-givers,  in  this  country,  has 
established  the  following  average  relation  between  milk,  cream,  and  but- 
ter : — 

Milk.  Cream.  Butter. 

18  to  21  lbs.  ?  .  , ,  S  4  lbs.    ?  ,  ,u 

9tollqts.$  y^^'^  |2qts.*5  "' ^  ^^- 

The  cow,  therefore,  that  yields  3000  quarts  of  milk  should  produce 
where- butter  is  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer,  about  300  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, or  1  lb.  a  day  for  300  days  in  the  year. 

This  is  not  a  large  daily  produce,  since  some  cows  have  been  known 
to  give  for  a  limited  time  as  much  as  t\Vo  or  even  three  pounds  of  buttci 
in  a  single  day.  It  is  a  large  quantity  however,  taken  as  the  average  of 
a  lengthened  period  of  time,  and  hence  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Cramp's 
cow,  which  for  four  years  continuously  yielded  nearly  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  butterf  every  day,  are  naturally  quoted  as  extraordinary. 

In  most  districts  the  average  of  the  whole  year  is  much  less  than  a 
pound  a  day,  even  for  ten  months  only.  In  Devon,  for  the  first  twenty 
weeks  after  calving,  a  good  cow  will  yield  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  from 
which,  by  the  method  of  scalding,'  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  butter  can  be 
extracted. 

In  South  Holland,  {Loudon's  Encyclopedia,]  a  good  cow  will  pro- 
duce during  the  summer  months  about  76  lbs.  of  butter.  In  the  high 
pastures  of  Scaria  in  Switzerland,  a  cow  will  yield  during  the  ninety 
days  of  summer  about  40  lbs.  of  butter,  or  less  than  half  a  pound  a  day. 
In  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  it  is  considered  a  fair  return  if  a  cow  yields 
100  lbs.  of  butter,  and  even  in  England,  [British  Husbandry,  ll.,  p. 
404,]  160  to  180  lbs.  is  reckoned  a  fair  annual  produce  for  a  cow,  or  from 
8  to  9  ounces  a  day  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 

§  12.  Of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  Quality  of  butter. 
It  is  known  that  the  butter  produced  in  one  district  of  the  country,  dif- 
lers  often  in  quality  from  that  produced  in  another,  even  though  the  same 
method  of  manufacture  be  adopted.  In  different  seasons  also  the  same 
farm  will  produce  different  qualities  of  butter — thus  it  is  said  that,  cows 
which  are  pastured  yield  the  most  pleasant  butter  in  May,  when  the  first 
green'  fodder  comes  in — that  the  finest  flavoured  is  given  by  cows  fed  upon 
spurrey  (Sprengel) — that  it  is  generally  the  hardest  when  the  animal 
lives  upon  dry  food — and  that  autumn  butter  is  best  for  long  keeping. 

"  The  quarts  spoken  of  in  this  lecture  are  old  wine  quarts,  of  which  5  make  an  iinperia, 
gallon.  A  wine  gallon  of  milk  or  cream  weighs  about  8  lbs.  4  oz.,  an  imperial  gallon  aboul 
10  lbs.  6  oz.    About  two  imperial  gallons,  therefore,  shculd  yield  a  pound  of  butter. 

t  It  gave  in  four  years  2132  lbs.  of  butter  from  23,559  quarts  of  milk,  or  16  quarts  a  day,  ol 
which  11  quarts  gave  a  pound  of  butter. 
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These  differences  may  all  be  ascribed  to  varieties  or  natural  diOTerences 
in  the  pasture  or  fodder  upon  which  the  cow  is  fed.*  The  constitution  ol 
the  animal  also  is  known  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  butter — since  tliere 
are  some  animals  which  with  the  best  food  will  never  give  first-rate  but- 
ter. 

In  all  such  cases  as  these,  however,  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  that  of  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made,  so  that 
whatever  affects  the  quality  of  the  milk  must  influence  also  that  of  the 
butter  prepared  from  it.  But  as  I  have  already  considered  the  circum- 
stances by  which  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  principally  modified  (p. 
534),  I  shall  not  further  advert  to  this  subject  at  present. 

But  from  the  same  milk,  and  even  from  the  same  cream,  by  different 
modes  of  procedure,  very  different  qualities  of  butter  may  be  obtained. 
The  mode  of  making  or  extracting  butter,  therefore,  is  highly  worthy  of 
your  attention.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  more  important  circum- 
stances under  which  different  qualities  of  butter  may  be  extracted  from 
the  same  quality  of  milk  or  cream. 

1°.  First  and  second  drawn  milk. — If  the  milk  be  collected  in  two  or 
three  successive  portions,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  536),  that  the  last  drawn  portion  will  be  much  richer  than  that 
which  has  been  taken  first.  The  cream  yielded  by  it  will  also  be  richer, 
and  of  a  finer  and  higher  flavour.  Whether,  therefore,  the  butter  be  ex- 
tracted directly  from  the  whole  milk,  or  from  the  cream,  the  butter  ob- 
tained from  the  three  successive  portions  will  differ  in  quality  almost  as 
much  as  the  several  portions  of  milk  themselves. 

A  practical  application  of  this  fact  is  made  in  some  of  the  Highland 
counties  of  Scotland,,  and  in  other  districts,  where  the  calves  are  allowed 
to  suck,  or  are  fed  with,  the  first  half  of  (he  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow — the  latter  and  richest  half  only  being  reserved  for  dairy  purposes. 
This  second  milk  is  found  to  afford  an  exquisite  butter. 

2'^.  First  and  second  cream. — In  like  manner  the  first  cream  that  rises 
upon  any  milk  is  always  the  richest,  and  gives  the  finest  flavoured- but- 
ter. The  after-creamings  are  not  only  poorer  in  butter,  but  yield  it  of  a 
whiter  colour  and  of  inferior  quality. 

This  fact  again  is  well  understood,  and  has  been  long  practically  ap- 
plied in  the  neighbourhood  of  Epping,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  butter.  The  cream  of  the  first  24  hours  is  set  aside  and 
churned  by  itself.  The  second  and  third  creams  produce  a  pale,  less 
pleasant  butter,  which  always  sells  for  an  inferior  price.  Any  admix- 
ture of  the  after-creamings  causes  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  butter  produced.  To  produce  the  most  exquisite  butter  the  cream 
of  the  first  eight  hours  only  ought  to  be  taken. 

3°f  Mode  of  creaming. — The  rapidity  with  whicr  ;ream  rises  to  the 
surface,  either  naturally  or  when  influenced  by  art,  aReCts  the  quality  ot 
the  cream,  and  consequently  that  of  the  butter  made  from  it.  In  warm 
weather  it  rises  more  quickly  than  in  cold,  and  more  quickly  still  when 
the  milk  is  heated,  as  in  the  preparation  of  clonted  cream.     The  butter 

"  The  influence  of  the  food  given  in  the  stali  and  of  the  plants  eaten  in  the  pasture,  upon 
the  coiour  and  flavour  of  the  butler,  is  familiar  to  all  practical  men.  The  turnipy  taste  of 
the  butter  in  winter— the  garlic  taste  in  summer,  where  the  wild  onion  grows  in  the  pastures 
—and  the  alleged  efTect  of  raw  potatoes  in  winter,  in  giving  a  rich  colour  to  the  bitter,  or« 
temmon  examples  of  this  kind. 
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(Bohemian  butter)  obtained  from  such  crean:' — from  cream  thus  rapidly 
brought  to  the  surface — may  be  expected  to  differ  both  in  flavour,  it  con- 
sistency, and  in  composition,  from  that  yielded  by  the  cream  of  the  same 
milk  when  allowed  to  rise  in  the  usual  manner. 

4°.  Sourness  of  the  cream-. — For  the  production  of  the  best  butter  it  ia 
necessary  that  the  cream  should  be  sufficiently  sour  before  it  is  put  into 
the  churn.  Butter  made  from  sweet  cream  (not  clouted),  is  neither  good 
in  quality  nor  large  in  quantity,  and  longer  time  is  requured  in  churning. 
It  is  an  unprofitable  method  (Ballantyne). 

5°.  Quickness  in  churning. — The  more  quickly  milk  or  cream  is 
churned,  the  paler,  the  softer,  and  the  less  rich  the  butter.  Cream,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ayton,  may  be  safely  churned  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
while  milk  ought  to  obtain  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  churning 
ought  also  to  be  regular,  slower  in  warm  weather  that  the  butter  may 
not  be  soft  and  white,  and  quicker  in  winter  that  the  proper  temperature 
may  be  kept  up.  * 

Mr.  Blacker  has  lately  introduced  into  this  country  a  barrel-churn  in- 
vented by  a  Mr.  Valcourt,  which,  being  placed  in  a  trough  of  water  of 
the  proper  temperature,  readily  imparts  the  degree  of  heat  required  by 
the  mUk  or  cream  without  the  necessity  of  adding  warm  water  to  the 
milk,  and  churns  the  whole  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  It  is  said  also  to 
give  a  larger  weight  of  butter  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  If  the 
quality  be  really  as  good  by  this  quick  churning,  tlie  alleged  inferiority 
in  the  quality  of  butter  churned  quickly  in  the  common  churn  can  not 
be  due  to  the  mere  rapidity  of  churning  alone. 

6°.  Over-churning — When  the  process  of  churning  is  continued  after 
the  full  separation  of  the  butter,  it  loses  its  fine  j'ellowish,  waxy  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  soft  and  light  coloured .  The  weight  of  the  butter, 
however,  is  said  to  be  considerably  increased  ;  and  hence  that  in  Lan- 
cashire over-churning  is  frequently  practised  in  the  manufacture  of  fresh 
butter  for  immediate  sale  (Dri  Traill.) 

7°.  Temperature  of  the  milk  or  cream. — Much  also  depends  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  er  cream  when  the  churning  is  commenced. 
Cream  when  put  into  the  churn  should  never  be  warmer  than  53°  to  55° 
F.  It  rises  during  the  churning  from  4°  to  10°  F.  above  its  original 
temperature.  When  the  whole  milk  is  churned,  tne  temperature  should 
be  raised  to  65°  F.,  which  is  best  done  by  pouring  in  hot  water  into  the 
churn  v>hile  the  milk  is  kept.in. motion.* 

The  importance  of  attending  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  quickness 
of  churning,  when  the  best  quality  of  butter  is  required,  is  shown  by  the 
two  following  series  of  results  obtained  in  the  churning  of  cream  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  acd  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

The  first  series  was  obtained  in  the  A-Ugust  ar4  September  of  1823,  by 
Dr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  A.llan.  The  quantity  of  cream  churned  in  each 
experiment  was  15  wiae  gaUons,  weighing  from  3  lbs.  to  8j  lbs.  per  gal- 
lon. 

Ballantf  ne,  IVamactione  of  tie  nighlanekSodety,  New  Series,  I,,  p.  24.  Some  object  ta 
this  method  of  adding  hot  water,sayin§  that  it  renders  the  butter  pale  and  less  valuable  in  th<! 
market.  This  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case,  and  the  keeping  the  milk  in  motion 
while  the  water  is  added,  may  possibly,  in  some  cases,  make  the  difference,  lu  other  caaea 
may  be  owing  to  natural  ditTerenccs  in  the  quality  of  the  milks  operated  upon. 
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Temp^nlure.  Quantity  of 

» '   ^  Time  in       Butter 

No.    Begin.  ™j  Churning,  per  gallon.                       Uuality  of  tLe  Butter, 

ning.  '""°-  Hours.        lb.    oz. 

1      50°  60°  4          1     15i  Very  best,  rich,  firm,  well  tasted. 

8      55°  65°  3i        1     151  Not  sensibly  superior  to  the  former. 

3  58°  67°  3          1     14  Good,  but  softer. 

4  60°  68°  3          1     12}  Soft  and  spongy. 

5  66°  75°  2|        1     104  Inferior  in  every  respect. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  prescribe  the  temperature  of  50  to  SS" 
F.  for  the  cream  when  put  into  the  chum,  and  from  3^  to  4  hours  as  the 
most  eligible  for  producing  butter,  both  in  the  largest  quantity  and  of  the 
finest  quality.  Something,  however,  appears  to  depend  upon  the  quality 
o/  the  cream  ;  since  the  indications  of  the  next  series  of  experiments  dif- 
fer considerably  from  the  above,  in  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  length 
of  time  expended  in  churning. 

The  following  experiments  were  nuade  in  Edinbnrgh,  by  Mr.  Ballarx 
tyne,  between  June  and  August,  1825.  The  quantity  of  cream  he  used 
at  each  churning  was  8  wine  gallons — weighing  8  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  ex- 
fcept  hat  of  the  fourth  experiment,  which  weighed  4  ounces  less. 

Temperature.    Time  in  Quantity  of 

, • ,  Churn-  Bulter 

No.    Ofllie  Whenbut-  ing.  per  gallon.                       Quality  of  the  butter, 

cream,  ter  came.  Hours.  lbs.  oz. 

1  56°P.    60°F.  IJ  2    1      Inferior;  white  and  softer  than  No.  2. 

2  52°        56°  2  2    0  >    The  flavour  and  quality  of  these  two 

3  52°        56  2  2    0  J       butters  could  not  be  surpassed. 

4  65°        67°  i  1  15      Soft,  white,  and  milky. 

5  50°        53i°  3  1  15§    Good— evidently  injured  by  long  churn- 

ing. 

6  53i°      57i°  li  2    0|     Most  excellent.    High  in  flavour  and 

colour,  and  solid  as  wax. 

To  obtain  butter  from  cream,  therefore,  both  finest  in  quality  and 
largest  in  quantity,  these  two  series  of  experiments  prescribe  the  follow- 
ing temperatures  of  the  creara,  and  times  in  the  churning  — 
Temperature.  Time. 

First     ...     50°  to  55°  3^  to  4  hours 

Second      .     .    531°  1|  to  IJ    " 

Id  the  temperature  both  agree.  It  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  the 
cream  obtained  at  different  seasons  or  in  different  localities  may  render 
a  longer  time  neeessary  in  the  churning  on  some  occasions  or  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  It  is  certain  that  the  sourer  the  cream,  the  sooiiei 
generally  will  the  butter  come.* 

8°.  Churning  the  entire  milk. — It  is  in  connection  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  milk  and  cream  may  res,pectively  be  best  and  most  eco- 
nomically churned,  that  the  chances  of  o':)taining  a  butter  of  good  qiialitv 
at  every  season  of  the  year  appear  to  be  greater  when  the  whole  milk  la 
used,  than  when  the  cream  only  is  put  into  the  churn. 

Cream,  when  the  churning  commences,  should  not  be  warmer  than 
550  f. — milk  ought  to  be  raised  to  64°  F.  In  winter,  either  of  these  tem- 
peratures may  be  easily  attained.     In  cold  weather  it  is  often  necessary 

*  In  sweet  cream,  when  the  butter  is  long  in  coming,  the  addition  of  a  little  vinogar,  brandy 
or  whiskey,  wlU  hasten  the  churning. 
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to  add  hot  water  to  the  cream  to  raise  it  even  to  55°.  Bui  in  sunrmer, 
and  eiipecially  in  hot  weather,  it  is  difficult,  even  in  cool  ana  well  or- 
dered dairies,  to  keep  the  cream  down  to  this  comparatively  low  temper- 
ature. Hence  if  the  cream  be  then  churned,  a  second  rate  butter,  at  best, 
is  all  that  can  be  obtained. 

Milk,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  temperature  of  65° — ten  degrees 
higher  than  cream — and  therefore  neither  summer  nor  winter  weather 
materially  affects  the  ease  of  churning  it.  In  winter,  its  temperature  is 
raised  by  hot  water,  as  that  of  cream  is,  and  even  in  summer  there  can 
be  few  days  in  our  climate — where  the  milk  is  kept  in  a  well-contrived 
dairy — in  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  more  or  less  hot  water  in 
order  to  raise  the  milk  to  65°  F.  Thus,  where  the  entire  milk  is  churned, 
the  same  regular  method  or  system  of  churning  can  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  whole  year.  No  difficulty  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  state 
of  the  weather,  nor,  so  long  as  the  quality  of  the  milk  remains  the  same, 
is  there  reason  to  apprehend  any  change  in  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
The  winter  butter  and  the  summer  butter  may  be  alike  firm,  finely  fla 
voured,  and  rich  in  colour. 

The  alleged  advantages  of  churning  the  entire  milk  rather  than  the 
cream  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

a.  The  proper  temperature  can  be  readily  obtained  both  in  winter  and 
in  summer. 

h.  A  hundred  gallons  of  entire /fnilk  will  give  in  summer  five  per  ceut. 
more  butter  than  the  cream  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  wMl  give 
(Ballantyne).  / 

c.  Butter  of  the  best  quality  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  both 
in  winter  and  in  summer. 

d.  No  special  attention  to  circumstances  or  change  of  method  is  at 
any  time  required.  The  churning  in  winter  and  summer  is  alike  simple 
and  easy. 

e.  The  butter  is  not  only  of  the  best  quality  while  fresh,  but  is  also 
best  for  long  keeping,  when  properly  cured  or  salted  (Ballantyne). 

To  these  advantages  it  is  set  off,  that  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  the  butter-milk  is  of  little  value — while  from  the  skimmed- 
milk,  a  marketable  cheese  can  always  be  manufactured.  But  this  ought 
to  be  no  objection,  where  churning  the  whole  milk  would  otherwise  be  " 
preferred,  since  it  is  little  more  difficult  to  make  cheese  from  the  sour 
butter-milk  than  from  the  sweet  skimmed-milk.  To  this  point  I  shall 
direct  your  attention-hereafter. 

9°.  Cleanliness. — It  seems  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  allude  to 
cleanliness  as  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  good  butter. 
But  I  do  so  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  fact,  that  cream  is  remarkable 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  and  becomes  tainted  by  any  un- 
pleasant odours.  It  is  very  necessary  thai  the  air  of  the  dairy  should  be 
sweet,  that  it  should  be  often  renewed,  and  that  it  should  be  open  in  no 
direction  from  which  bad  odours  can  come. 

5  13.  Of  the  fatty  substances  of  which,  butter  consists,  and  of  the  acid  of 
butter  (butyric  acid,)  and  the  capric  and  caproic  acids. 
1°.  Butter  fat. — I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that  if  the  butter  as 
It  is  taken  from  the  churn  be  melted  in  water  of  a  temperature  not  ex- 
24 
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needing  180°  F.,  and  .■«  then  washed  with  repeated  portions  of  warm 
water,  a  nearly  colourless  fluid  oil  is  obtained,  which,  if  not  transpar- 
ent, becomes  so  when  filtered  through  paper,  and  when  cool  congeals  intc 
a  more  or  less  pure  white  solid  fat.  If  this  fat  be  put  into  a  linen  cloth 
and  be  submitted  to  a  strong  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  or  other  press  at  the 
temperature  of  '60°  F.,  a  slightly  yellow,  transparent  oil  will  flow  out, 
and  a  solid  white  fat  will  remain  behind  in  the  linen  cloth.  The  solid 
fat  is  known  to  chemists  by  the  name  o{  margarine.  The  liquid  oil  is 
peculiar  to  butter,  at  least  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  other  sub- 
stance;, it  is  therefore  called  the  oleine  of  butter,  or  simply  bulier-oil. 

The  pure  fat  of  butter  consists  almost  entirely  of  these  two  substances, 
there  being  generally  present  in  it  only  a  small  quantity  of  certain  fatty 
acids,  whicli  I  shall  presently  introduce  to  your  notice.  Thus  a  speci- 
men of  butter  made  in  the  month  of  May  gave  a  fat  which  was  found 
by  Bromeis  to  consist  of  about — 

Margarine 68  per  cent. 

Butter  oil 30        " 

Butyric,  caproic,  and  capric  acids     ....       2         " 

100* 
But  the  proportion  of  the  solid  and  fluid  fats  in  butter  varies  very  much, 
ft  is  familiar  in  every  dairy  that  the  butter  is  harder  and  firmer  at 
one  time  and  with  one  mode  of  churning  than  with  another, — and  this 
greater  firmness  depends  mainly  upon  the  presence  of  the  solid  fat  {mar- 
garine) in  larger  proportion.  According  to  Braconnot,  summer  butter 
contains  much  more  of  the  butter-oil  than  winter  butter  does ;  and  he 
states  their  relative  proportions  in  these  two  seasons,  in  the  butter  of  the 
Vosges,  which  he  examined,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Summer.  Winter. 

Margarine 40  65 

Butter  oil 60  35 

100  100 

Of  course  these  proportions  ire  not  to  be  considered  as  constant.  In- 
deed, the  proportion  of  cil  here  given  for  summer  butter  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  butter  examiued  by  Bromeis.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  fats  are  affected  by  climate,  by  sea- 
son, by  the  race,  the  food,  and  the  constitution  of  the  animal;  by  the  way 
in  which  the  butter  is  made,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  by 
other  circumstances  not  hitherlo  investigated. 

2°.  Margarine. — This  solid  fat,  which  exists  so  largely  in  butter,  is 
also  the  solid  ingredient  in  olive  oil,  and  in  goose  and  human  fat.  But- 
ter, therefore,  appears  to  be  a  most  natural  food  for  the  human  race,  since 
it  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  one  of  those  substances  which  enter 
directly  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  frame. 

Margarine  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  and  melts  at  118°  F.  _  In  the 
pure  state  it  may  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  without  untiergoing  any 
sensible  change,  but  in  the  state  of  mixture  in  which  it  exists  in  mUk  ana 
butter  it  is  apt  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  tu  be  partially 

"  4j*"^f  i^r  Chem.  undPhaf.,  ilii.,  p.  70. 
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changed  into  butter  oil,  and  into  one  or  other  of  those  fatty  acic  s  which 
are' present  in  butter  in  smaller  quantity. 

3''.  Margarie  acid. — When  this  fat  (Margarine)  is  introduced  into  a 
hot  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  readily  dissolves  and  forms  a  soap.  If 
the  solution  of  this  soap  in  water  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  a  white  fatty  substance  separate.?,  which,  after  being  col- 
lected, dried  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallizes  as  the  solution 
cools,  in  the  form  of  pearly  scales.  This  substance  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  margarie  (or  pearly)  acid.  Margarine  consists  of  this  acid 
in  combination  with  a  sweet  substance  known  by  the  name  of  glycerine 
or  oil  sugar.* 

Margarie  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula  34  C  +  34  H  +  4  O,  Cf 
C34  H34  O4.  To  tliis  formula  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  few  minutes  tc 
revert. 

Butter  oil. — The  liquid  fat  expressed  from  butter  has  the  appearance 
of  an  oil,  sometimes  colourless,  but  often  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour.  It 
has  the  taste  and  smell  of  butter — mixes  readily  with  alcohol,  and.be- 

coraes  solid  when  cooled  down  to  32°  F the  freezing  point  of  water. 

It  dissolves  without  difficulty  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and- forms 
a  soap. 

Acid  of  bulter-oil — oleic  acid  of  butler. — When  the  solution  of  the  oil 
in  caustic  potash  is  diluted  with  much  water,  and  decomposed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  an  oily  substance  is  separated,  which  is 
different  from  the  original  oil  of  butter,  possesses  acid  properties,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  oleic  acid  of  butter.  This  fatty  acid  has 
never  hitherto  been  obtained  from  any  other  substance  than  the  oil  of 
butter,  and  the  oil  consists  of  the  acid  in  combination  with  oil-sugar 
You  will  recollect  that  margarine  consists  of  margarie  acid  in  combination 
with  the  same  sugar  (p.  558.) 

'  Such  is  the  apparent  composition  of  the  t^o  fatty  substances,  margarine  and  butter-oil, 
inasmuch  as  when  they  are  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  their  solutions 
afterwards  decomposed  by  an  acid,  they  are  resolved  respectively—  • 

Margarine — into  margarie  acid  and  oil-sugar ; 
Butter-oil — into  butter  oleic  acid  and  oil-sugar. 

But,  for  the  benefit  of  my  chemical  readers  (my  other  readers  will  please  to  pass  ovet 
this  note),  it  is  necessary  to  state — 

i°.  That  a  compound  is  supposed  to  exist,  consisting  of  3  atoms  of  carbon  united  to  2  o 
hydrogen — C3  Ha,  to  which  the  name  oflipyte  is  given, 

2°.  That  this  radical  C3  Hs  unites  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  forming  C3  H2  O,  or  oxide  of 
lipyle. 

S°.  Tliat  in  neutral  fatty  bodies,  such  as  margarine^  this  oxide  exists  in  combination 
with  a  fatty  acid.    Thus,  for  example,  that— 

j,^  .  .  .      ^  S 1  of  margarie  acid ,    :=  Cs4  H34  04 

iWcrs-anne  consists  Of  ^1  „f„id|^f,ipylg znCiHaO 

Forming}  together,  1  of  margarine     .    .  =C37H36  05 

And  A.,**--  -,'7  „f  5 1  of  0*6'*^  *cid  of  butter        =  C34  H3i  05 


butter-oil 


"of^S! 


if  oxide  of  lipyle  .         .         ,     .    =:  Cs  H'^  O 

Forming,  together,  1  of  but  ter-oil =C37H33  06 

4°.  And  that  when  this  oxide  of  lipyle  is  separated  from  Ms  combination  with  the  fatty 
acids  it  unites  with  a^uanlity  of  water,  and  forms  gl;  cerine  or  oil-sugar.    Thus — 

2  of  oxide  oflipyle    .    .         .  .    .         =  C6  H4  O2  united  to 

3  of  water =        II3  O3  give 

1  of  glycerine  (oil-sugar)   ..-....=  Gq  H?  O5 
5<^.  I'he  above  ia  the  view  of  Berzetius,  but  Redtenbacher  has  recently  suggested,  [Annat 
-ler  Ch  jm.  und  Phar,  XLVXI.,  p.  141,]  that  a  xnown  substance  called  ticroletn  exists  in  tb< 
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When  pure,  ihis  oilv  acid  is  colourless  and  transparent,  andisre- 
markahlt  for  the  rapidi  y  with  which  il  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  becomes  convtrted  into  new  chemical  compounds.     It  is  re- 
presejited  by  the  formula  34C  +  31H  +  60,  or  C34  H31  O5. 
Let  us  compare  this  formula  with  that  of  the  margaric  acid : 

Margaric  acid =  C34  H34  O4 

Butter  oleic  ac--d      .     .     .     .     r=  C34  H31  O5 

Difference         +H3  — Oi 

or,  if  3  of  hydrogen  be  ;aken  from  the  margaric  acid  and  1  of  oxygen 
added  to  it,  it  will  be  com  erted  into  the  oleic  acid. 

Now  this  may  be  effected  by  simply  supposing  one  atom  of  margaric 
acid  to  absorb  four  atoms  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.     Thus 

1  of  margaric  acid  =  C34  H34  O4 

4  of  oxygen     .     .  =  O4 

1  of  oleic  acid     .f.    3  of  water. 

C34  H34  Os  ,    or  C34  H31  O5    +      3H0. 

So  that  either  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  in  the  milk  while  it  remains 
in  the  udder,  or  when  it  is  exposed  to  tlie  air  after  being  drawn  from  the 
cow,  or  even  in  the  churn  itself,  it  may  happen  that  a  portion  of  the 
margaric  acid  may  absorb  oxygen  and  become  changed  into  the  oleic 
acid.  It  may  also  be  that  this  change,  this  absorption  of  oxygen,  is  pro- 
moted by  warm  and  retarded  by  cold  weather,  and  that  thus  the  buttei 
is  rendered  generally  softer  in  the  summer  and  harder  in  the  winter  sea 
son.  But  these  are  as  yet  only  conjectures ;  for,  after  all,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  soft  and  hard  fat  in  butter  at  different  times  of  the  yeai 
may  depend  upon  natural  differences  in  the  herbage  at  the  several 
seasons,  or  upon  some  otGer  causes  which  have  not  as  yet  been  in 
vestigated. 

5°.  Butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  adds. — These  substances,  as  I  have 
already  stated  to  you,  exist  in  butter  only  in  small  quantity — to  the 
amount  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  To  these  acids,  and  especially  to  the  capric 
and  caproic,  butter  owes  its  disagreeable  smell  when  it  becomes  rancid. 
They  do  not  exist,  naturally,  to  any  unpleasant  extent  in  perfectly  fresh 
butter — they  are  gradually  formed  in  it,  however,  when  fresh  butter 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  I  do  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  their  proper- 
ties, or  of  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from  butter,  because  these  points 

fata  in  combination  with  the  fatty  acid.  TJiis  a-'olein  is  represented  by  C6'H4  O2,  which 
is  exactly  the  constitution  of  2  of  lipyle.  So  that  according  to  this  view  tie  solid  fat  of  butr 
ter  would  consist  of— 

2  of  margaric  acid    .         .    ,    =  C68  H6S  OS 
1  of  acrolein =  C6   H4  O2 


2  of  margaric  acid    ..,.=:  C74  H72  Olo 
and,  by  a  like  substitution  of  acrolein  for  oxide  of  lipyle,  may  the  constitution  of  butter-oil 
be  represented.. 

The  principal  known  fact  in  favour  of  this  view  of  Redtenbacher  is,  that  when  glycerine  is 
distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  acrolein  is  produced.    He  supposes  that  the  acid 
lakes  the  elements  of  3  atoms  of  water  from  glycerine,  forming  acrorein:  since  if  from — 
1  of  glycerine    .  .    .    .    =  Cg  H7  05  we  take 

3  of  water  .  .  ,    .    =        H3  O3 


Acrolein  remains =  Ce  H4  O2 

Theconvsrsion  of  acrolein  into  glycerine,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  tatty  acids,  is  sup. 
posed  to  proceed,  as  in  the  case  oflipy.e,  from  its  combinaUon  with  the  water  at  the  momeol 
of  ejtUication.    Further  research  ?s  a>>3  yet  required  to  clear  up  this  subject. 
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are  of  less  interest  or  importance  to  you.  It  is  necessary  only,  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  kind  of  changes  which  take  place  when  butter 
beccmes  rancid,  that  I  should  exhibit  to  you  the  formuisB  by  which  these 
acid  bodies  are  severally  represented  : — 

Butyric  acid  =  C3    Hg    O4 

Caproic  aoid  =  C12  Hg    O3 

Capric  acid    ==  Cis  Hu  O3 
We  shall  see  how  these  substances  are  produced  from  the  solid  and 
fluid  fats  of  butter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  preservation  of  butter. 

§  14.  Of  casein  or  the  curd  of  milk  and  its  properties. 

The  casein  or  cheesy  matter  of  milk  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure  by 
the  foEowing  process  : — Heat  a  quantity  of  milk  which  has  stood  for  5 
or  6  hours,  as  if  you  intended  to  prepare,  clouted  cream  (p.  548),  let  it 
cool,  and  separate  the  cream  completely.  Add  now  to  the  milk  a  little 
vinegar  and  heat  it  gently.  The  whole  will  coagulate,  and  the  curd  will 
separate.  Pour  off  the  whey,  and  wash  the  curd  well  by  kneading  it 
■with  repeated  portions  of  water.  When  pressed  and  dried,  this  will  be 
casein  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  may  be  nrade  still 
more  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  al- 
lowing the  solution  to  stand  for  12  hours  in  a  shallow  vessel,  separating 
any  cream  that  may  rise  to  the  surface,  again  throwing  down  the  curd 
by  vinegar,  washing  it  frequently,  and  occasionally  boiling  it  with  pure 
water.  By  repeating  this  process  two  or  three  times,  it  may  be  obtained 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  fatty  and  saline  matters  of  the  milk. 

Casein  thus  prepared  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  is  therefore  a 
slightly  aoid  substance.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water — 400  lbs. 
of  cold  water  dissolving  only  1  lb.  of  pure  casein  (Rochleder).  It  dis- 
solves readily,  however,  and  in  large  quantity,  in  a  weak  solution  of  the 
carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  lime-water. 
These  solutions  are  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid — of  sulphuric 
acid,  of  vinegar,  or  of  lactic  acid — and  the  curd  readily  separates  on  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat.  If  a  large  quantity  of  acid  be  added,  a  por- 
tion of  the  casein  is  re-dissolved.  This  property  of  dissolving  in  weak 
alcaline  (potash  or  soda)  solutions,  satisfactorily  explains  what  takes 
place  during  the  curdling  of  milk,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  (p.  567). 

The  casein  of  milk  is  identical  in  chemical  constitution  with  the  fibrm 
of  wheat,  the  legumin  of  the  pea  and  bean,*  and  the  albumen  of  the 
egg  or  of  vegetable  substances.  Hence  the  opinion  has  naturally  arisen 
among  chemists,  that  the  cheesy  matter  coniained  in  an  animal's  milk  is 
derived  directly,  and  without  change,  from  the  food  on  which  it  lives. 
The  probability  of  this  opinion  will  come  naturally  under  our  considera- 
tion in  the  following  lecture.  (See  next  lecture,  "  On  the  feeding  of 
sfocJc.") 

Casein  possesses  still  one  property  more  remarkable  than  any  of  its 

"  In  page  394  it  i3  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dumas,  that  the  legumin  of  tho  pea  and  bean 
differs  in  composition  from  fibrin  and  albiinwn.  Since  tiiat  sheet  was  published,  it  appears, 
from  the  experiments  of  Rochleder  (Annal.  der  Cheni.  und  Pharm.,  xlvi.,  p.  162),  that  the 
legumin  which  Dumas  extracted  from  the  almond,  analysed,  and  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  legumin  of  ti\b  beat:  and  pea,  is  not  so,  but  is  in  reality  a  different  substance  ;  an4 
that  the  legumin  ofpeas^os^  agree  in  composition  v;i.th  the  casein  of  milk. 


i62  \cTioN  or  casein  upon  sugak- 

others,  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  practical  agriculturist.     Let 
me  exjJ  ain  this  property  a  little  more  in  detail. 

§  15.  Of  the  relations  of  casein  to  the  sugars  and  the  fats. 

1°.  Relation  io  the  sugars. — a.  Production  of  lactic  acid — I  have 
already  adverted  (p.  543)  to  the  remarkable  property  which  casein  pos- 
sesses of  gradually  converting  milk  or  other  sugars  into  lactic  acid.  It 
a  small  quantity  c*"  this  substance,  either  in  the  state  of  fresh  curd  or  in 
the  purer  form  jusi  described,  be  introduced  into  a  solution  of  cane-sugar, 
or  of  sugar  of  milk,  lactic  acid  begins  very  soon  to  be  formed.  Thus 
the  casein  it  contains  is  the  cause  of  the  souring  of  milk.  In  like  man- 
ner it  is  the  casein  contained  in  bean  or  pea-meal  which  makes  it  so 
soon  become  sour  when  mixed  with  water. 

h.  Production  of  butyric  acid. — But  the  transforming  action  of  casein 
doos  not  end  when  this  change  is  produced.  After  a  longer  time  a 
further  alteration  is  eifected  by  irs  means.  A  fermentation  commences, 
during  which  carbonic  acid  and  pure  hydrogen  gases  are  given  off,  and 
butyric  acid  is  produced  (Pelouze  and  Gelis).  Let  us  consider  the 
nature  of  this  new  change. 

Butyric  acid  is  represented  by  Cg  Hs  O4  ;  and  lactic  acid,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Ce  He  Oe  ;  therefore — 

4  of  lactic  acid =:  C24  H24  O24  and 

3  of  butyric  acid =  Cai  H24  Oia 

Difference O12 

That  is  to  say,  that  4  of  lactic  acid,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  3  of 
butyric  acid,  mast  give  off  12  of  oxj-gen.  But  during  the  fermentation 
which  accompanies  the  change  no  oxygen  is  given  off.  The  gases 
which  escape  are  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  given  off 
by  one  portion  of  the  lactic  acid,  therefore,  must  combine  with  the  ele- 
ments of  another  portion,  and  convert  it  into  these  gEises.  Thus  to — 
li  of  lactic  acid  .  .  =  Cg  H9  O9 
Add  12  of  oxvgen   .     .    ==  O12 

9  of  carbo-       ,      6  of  liy-       ,     3  of 

nic  acid        "*"      drogen        '    water. 

And  we  have  .  .  .  Cg  Hg  Oai' =  9  C  O2  +  6H  -f-  3  HO  ; 
or,  while  4  atoms  of  lactic  acid  are  converted  into  3  of  butyric  acid,  Ig 
of  lactic  acid  are  at  the  same  time  converted  into  9  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
6  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  3  of  water.  The  gases  escape  and  cause  the  fer- 
mentation, while  the  water  remains  in  the  solution.* 

"  Ihave  taken  in  the  text  the  smallest  numbers  by  which  the  general  change  could  be  re- 
presented in  the  simplest  way.  According  to  Pelouze  and  Gelis,  however,  the  hydrogen 
given  off  is  sensibly  one-third  of  tlie  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  when  the  butyric  fermenta- 
tion is  in  its  vigour.  To  satisfy  this  condition,  therefore,  much  higher  numbers  musS  te 
taken ;  such  as  the  following : — 

20  of  lactic  acid  ....    =  Ciyo  Hiai;  Oigo  are  converted  into 

15  of  butyiic  acid  =  Cia)  Hi:o  O60 

Giving  off =  Oct) 

And  these  CO  of  oxygen  decompose  6  of  lactic  acid,  as  above  described.    Thus  to — 
6  of  lactic    ...  C3S  IlM  <)36 

Add  60  of  oxygen     .    .  Oso 

6  of  carbonic  acid  +  12  hydrogen  +  24  water. 

And  we  have     .    .    C36  H36  OM  =  36COJ  +  12I£  -|-  siHO, 

where  the  car  jonic  acid  gas  is  exactly  three  times  the  bulk  of  the  iydrogen  gas  producsA 
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".lie  outyric  acid  thus  produced  is  a  colourless  transparent  -volatile 
liquid,  which  emits  a  mingled  odour  of  vinegar  avd  of  rancid  butter. 
To  the  production  and  presence  of  this  acid,  therefore,  in  the  milk  or 
cream  or  in  the  manufactured  butter,  the  rancidity  of  this  important 
dairy  product  is  partly  to  be  ascribed. 

2°.  Relation  to  the  fatty;  hodies. — It  is  probable  that  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  casein  of  milk  is  capable  of  inducing  chemical  changes 
in  the  fatty  bodies  as  well  as.in  the  sugars,  but  this  conjecture  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  verified  by  rigorous  experimental  investigation. 

3°.  Relation  to  fats  and  sugars  mixed. — It  is  known,  however,  to  act 
upon  fatty  bodies  when  mixed  with  sugar.  Thus,  if  a  small  quantity 
of  casein  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  lactic  acid  is  produced  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  but  it  ceases  to  be  sensibly  formed  before  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  is  transformed  into  this  acid.  If  now  a  quantity  of 
oily  matter  be  added  to  the  mixture,  the  production  of  lactic  acid  will  re- 
commence, and  may  continue  till  all  the  sugar  is  changed.  If  more 
sugar  be  added  by  degrees,  the  formation  of  acid  will  go  on  again,  and, 
after  a  while,  will  cease.  The  introduction  of  a  little  more  oil  will  again 
give  rise  to  the  production  of  acid,  and,  at  length,  the  acid  will  cease  to 
be  formed,  while  both  sugar  and  oil  are  present.  The  casein  originally 
added  has  now  produced  its  full  effect  (Lehmann). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  presence  of  sugar,  casein  is  capable 
of  changing  or  decomposing  the  fatty  bodies  also,  and  of  giving  birth  to 
oily  acids  of  various  kinds.  Now,  in  milk,  in  cream,  and  in  butter,  the 
casein  is  mixed  with  the  sugar  of  the  milk  and  the  fats  of  the  butter,  and 
thus  is  in  a  condition  for  (--hanging  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the 
sugar  into  lactic  or  butyric  acid,  and  the  butter  into  otlier  acids  of  a 
fatty  kind.  Among  those  latter  into  which  the  butter-oil  is  convertible 
may  probably  be  reckoned  tlje  capric  and  caproic  acids,  which  are  still 
more  unpleasant  to  the  smell  and  taste  than  the  butyric  acid,  and  which 
are  known  to  be  present  in  rancid 'butter- 

§  16.  Of  the  rancidity  and  preservation  of  butter. 

We  are  now  prepared,  in  some  measure,  tp  understand  the  changes 
that  take  place  when  butter  becomes  rancid — and  the  way  in  which  those 
substances  act  which  are  usually  employed  for  preserving  it  in  a  sweet 
and  natural  state. 

1°.  When  butter  becomes  rancid,  there  are  two  substances  which 
change — the  fatty  matters  and  the  milk  sugar  with  which  they  are  mixed. 
There  are  also  two  agencies  by  which  these  changes  are  induced — the 
casein  present  in  butter,  and  the  pxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity 
of  casein  or  cheesy  matter  which  butter  usually  contains  i^  very  small, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  singular  property  of  this  substance  to  in- 
duce chemical  changes  of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  upon  other  compound 
bodies,  even  when  mixed  with  them  in  very  minute -quantity. 

2°.  As  it  conies  from  the  cow,  this  substance,  casein,  produces  no 
change  on  the  sugar  or  on  the  fatty  matters  of  the  milk.     But  after  a 

ETery  chemist  is  aware,  tiowever,  tiiat  in  decomposilions  of  this  kind,  it  is  seldom 
that  one  single  product  is  obtained  alon:3.  Though  the  above  formula,  therefore,  represents 
truly  how  butyric  acid  may  be  produced  from  lactic  acid  under  the  circumstances,  yet 

ither  substances  are  not  unfrequently  I  rmed  during  the  actual  experiment,  by  whicii  tha 

ssult  is  more  or  less  complicated. 
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short  exposure  to  the  air  it  alters  in  some  degree,  and  acquires  the  power 
of  transforraing  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  the, 
milk  begins  speedily  to  become  sour.  Further  changes  follow,  and, 
among  other  substances,  butyric  acid  is  formed. 

In  butter  the  same  changes  take  place.  The  caseii:  alters  the  sugaj 
and  the  fatty  matters,  producing  the  butyric  and  other  acids,  lo  which  its 
rancid  taste,and  smell  are  to  be  ascribed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  butter,  therefore,  it  is  of  consequence  to  free  it  as- 
completely  as  possible  from  *he  curd  and  sugar  of  milk.  This  is  done 
in  some  dairies  by  kneading  'nd  pressing  only ;  in  others,  by  washing 
with  cold  water  as  long  as  .he  latter  comes  oH' milky.  The  washing 
must  be  the  most  effective  method,  and  is  very  generally  recommended 
for  butter  that  is  to  be  eaten  fresh.  In  some  dairies,  however,  it  is  care-- 
fuUy  abstained  from,  in  the  case  of  butter  which  is  to  be  salted  for  long 


There  are  two  circumstances  which,  in  the  case  of  butter  that  is  to  be 
kept  for  a  length  of  time,  may  render  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  method 
of  washing.  The  water  may  not  be  of  the  purest  kind,  and  thus  may 
be  fitted  to  promote  the  future  decomposition  of  the  butter.  Sprengel 
says  that  the  water  ought  to  contain  as  little  lime  as  possible,  because 
the  butter  retains  the  lime  and  acquires  a  bad  taste  from  it. 

But  the  water  may  also  contain  organic  substances  in  solution — vege  ■ 
table  or  animal  matters  not  visible  perhaps,  yet  usually  present  even  in 
spring  water.  These  the  butter  is  sure  to  extract,  and  they  may  mate- 
rially contribute  to  its  after-decay,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it 
from  rancidity. 

Again,  the  washing  with  water  exposes  the  particles  of  the  butter  to 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  much  more  than  when  the 
butter  is  merely  well  squeezed.  The  effect  of  this  oxygen,  in  altering 
either  the  fatty  matters  themselves  or  the  small  quantity  (;f  casein  which 
remains  mixed  with  them,  may,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  render  some  but- 
ters more  susceptible  of  decay. 

3°.  But  the  casein,  after  it  has  been  a  still  longer  time  or  more  fully 
exposed  to  the  air,  undergoes  a  second  alteration,  by  which  its  tendency 
to  transform  the  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact,  is  consi- 
derably increased.  It  acquires  the  property  also  of  inducing  chemical 
changes  of  another  kind,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  more  un- 
pleasant smelling  capric  and  caproic  acids  may  be  produced  during  this 
period  of  its  action. 

In  the  preservation  of  butter,  therefore,  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  of 
indispensable  necessity  that  the  air  should  be  excluded  from  it  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  In  butter  that  is  to  be  salted  also,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  sooner  the  salt  is  applied  and  the  whole  packed  close,  the  better  and 
sweeter  the  butter  is  lilsely  to  remain. 

4°.  The  action  of  this  cheesy  matter,  and  its  tendency  to  decay,  are 
arrested  or  greatly  retarded  by  the  presence  of  saturated  solutions  of  cer- 
tain saline  and  other  substances.  Of  this  kind  is  common  salt,  which  is 
most  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  butter.  Saltpetie, 
also,  possesses  this  property  in  a  less  degree,  and  is  said  to  iir  part  to  the 
butter  an  agre  :able  flavour.  A  syrup  or  strong  solution  of  sugar  will 
Ukewis*' nreve :  .  bot'-  """-at  and  butter  from  becoming  rancid.     Like  salt- 
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petre,  however,  it  is  seUoin  used  alone,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  em- 
ploy a  mixture  of  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  sugar,  for  the  preservation 
of  butter.  Where  the  butter  has  been  washed,  this  admixture  of  cane- 
sugar  may  supply  the  place  of  the  milk-sugar  which  the  butter  originally, 
contained,  and  may  impart  to  it  a  sweeter  taste. 

The  salt  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  as  free,  at  least,  from  lime  and 
magnesia  as  it  can  be  obtained,  since  these  substances  are  apt  to  give 
it  a  bitter  or  other  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  purify  the 
common  salt  of  the  shops  from  these  impurities  by  pouring  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  a  stone  or  two  of  salt,  stirring  the  whole 
well  about,  now  and  then,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  afterwards  straining 
it  through  a  clean  cloth.  The  water  which  runs  through  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt,  and  contains  all  the  impurities,  but  may  be  used  for  com- 
mon culinary  purposes  or  may  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  the  cattle. 
The  salt  which  remains  on  the  cloth  is  free  from  the  soluble  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  may  be  hung  up  in  the  cloth  till  it  is  dry  enough  to 
be  used  for  mixing  vsdth  the  butter  or  with  cheese. 

The  quantity  of  salt  usually  employed  is  from  J^^th  to  /^th  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  butter — with  which  it  ought  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. The  first  sensible  effect  of  the  salt  is  to  make  the  butter 
shrink  and  diminish  in  bulk.  It  becomes  more  solid  and  squeezes  out  a 
portion  of  the  water — with  which  part  of  the  salt  also  flows  away.  It  is 
not  known  that  the  casein  actually  combines  with  the  salt,  nor,  if  it  did, 
considering  the  very  small  quantity  of  this  substance  which  is  present  in 
butter,  could  much  salt  be  required  for  this  purpose.  B  ut  the  points  to 
attend  to  in  the  salting  of  butter  are  to  tEilie  care  that  all  the  water  which 
remains  in  the  butter  shall  be  fully  saturated  with  salt — that  is  to  say, 
shall  have  dissolved  as  much  as  it  can  possibly  take  up — and  that  in  no 
part  of  the  butter  shall  there  be  a  particle  of  cheesy  matter  which  is  not 
also  in  contact  with  salt.  If  you  exclude  the  air,  the  presence  of  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  salt  will  not  only  preserve  this  cheesy  matter  from  it- 
.self  undergoing  decay,  but  will  render  it  unable  also  to  induce  decay  in 
the  sugar  and  fat  which  are  in  contact  with  it.* 

It  is  really  extraordinary  that  such  rigid  precautions  should  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  evil  influence  of  half  a  pound  of  cheesy  matter,  or  less, 
in  a  hundred  pounds  of  butter  (p.  551). 

5°.  Though  the  curd  or  casein  appears  to  be  the  enemy  against  whose 
secret  machinations  the  dairy  farmer  has  chiefly  to  guard,  yet  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  is  a  second  agent  by  which  the  fatty  matters  of  butter 
are  liable  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  the  presence 
of  which,  therefore,  should  be  excluded  as  carefully  as  possible. 

We  Ijave  seen  that  by  the  action  of  oxygen  the  solid  margaric  acid  of 
butter  may  be  changed  into  the  oleic  or  liquid  acid  of  butter  (p.  560.) 

'  Mr.  Ballantyne  thus  describes  the  method  of  salting  butter  practised  at  his  ddiry  farm  ciT 
30  cows,  near  Edinburjsh  : — "  The  butter  is  drawn  warm  from  the  churn,  and  it  is  an  invftii- 
able  rule  wxwr  to  wash  it  or  dip  it  into  water^  when  intended  to  be  Bolted.  The  dairym'*!-! 
puts  it  into  a.  clean  tub,  which  is  previously  well  rinsed  with  cnld  water,  am!  ihpn  work-^  it 
with  cool  hands  till  all  the  milk  is  thoroughly  squeezed  out.  Half  tlie  allnwed  ijuiinliiy  ..r 
salt  is  then  a-ided,  and  well  mixed  up  with  the  butter,  and  in  this  state  it  is  allowed  lo  pia.id 
till  next  morning,  when  it  is  again  wrouffht  up,  any  brine  squeezed  out,  and  the  rcmiiimlpr 
of  the  salt  added.  It  is  then  packed  into  kits,  which,  when  full,  should  be  well  <-(,vri-t'H  nit, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  store — a  small  quantity  of  salt  %  :tsually  sprinkled  im  the  ^tjffi^ce. 
The  proportion  of  salt  used  at  this  dairy  is  hali^a-pount  ,-  fourteen  pounds  of  lnjltfr."— 
Journal  of  Agriculture^  New  Series,  vol.  I., p.  26. 
24* 
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This  is  the  first  stage  in  the  decomposition,  wliich,  when  once  begun, 
generally  spreads  or  extends  with  increasiiig  rapidity.* 

Again,  I  have  also  stated  that  this  fluid  (oleic)  acid  of  butter_  absorbs 
oxygen  with  great  rapidity  from  the  air  (p.  560),  and  changes  rapidly  into 
ottiier  compounds.  This  is  the  second  stage,  and  is  succeeded  by  others, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 

To  this  action  of  the  r\ir  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  that  peculiar  kind  of 
ranoldity,  wliich,  without  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  well  packed 
butter,  is  yet  perceptible  on  its  external  ■  surface,  wherever  the  air  has 
come  in  contact  with  it.  A  knowledge  of  this  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
therefore,  urges  strongly  the  necessity  of  closely  incorporating  and  knead- 
ing together  the  butter  in  the  cask  or  firkin — that  no  air  holes  or  openings 
for  air  be  left — that  the  cask  itself  be  not  only  water-tight  but  air-tight — 
and  that  it  should  never  be  finally  closed  till  the  butter  has  shrunk  in  as 
far  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  and  until  the  vacancies,  which  may  have 
arisen  between  the  butter  and  the  cask,  have  been  carefully  filled  up 
again. 

§  17.   Of  the  natural  and  artificial  curdling  of  milk. 

When  milk  is  left  to  itself  for  a  certain  length  of  time  it  becomes  sour 
and  curdles.  The  curd  and  whey,  however,  do  not  readily  separate  un- 
less a  gentle  heat  be  applied,  when  the  curd  contracts  in  bulk,  and  either 
squeezes  out  and  floats  upon  the  whey,  or,  when  cut  into  pieces  or  placed 
in  a  perforated  cheese-vat,  allows  the  whey  freely  to  flow  from  it.  If 
the  mixed  curd  and  whey  from  the  entire  milk  be  allowed  to  simmer  for 
a  length  of  time  at  a  slow  fire,  the  buttery  part  will  separate  from  the 
cheese,  and  v/ill  float  on  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  oil. 

1°.  Natural  curdling. — The  natural  curdling  of  milk  is  produced  by 
the  lactic  acid,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  544),  is  always  formed  from 
the  milk-sugar  when  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  air.  It  does  not  curdle  immediately  upon  becoming  sour,  for  a  reason 
which  I  shall  presently  explain. 

2°.  Artificial  curdling. — But  it  is  not  usual  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  to  allow  the  milk  to  sour  and  curdle  of  its  own  accord.  The  pro- 
cess is  generally  hastened  by  the  artificial  addition  of  acid,  or  of  some 
substance,  such  as  rennet,  by  which  the  natural  production  of  acid  is  ac- 
celerated. Almost  any  acid  substance  will  have  the  effect  of  curdling 
milk.  Muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt),  diluted  with  water,  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tensively, though  not  universally,  employed  in  Holland  for  this  pur- 
pose.    In  other  countries  vinegar,  f  tartaric  acid,  lemon  juice,  cream  of 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  a  converse  change  is  ever  observed  in  butter  by  long  keeping  in 
contact  with  brine — whether  it  ever  becomes  very  sensibly  harder.  Tallow,  as  is  well 
known  to  candle-makers,  and  especially  to  the  manufacturers  of  slearin  candies,  becomes 
harder  by  keeping,  indeed  sometimes  is  unfit  fornse  until  it  is  a  year  old — candles  in  a  damp 
place  become  harder  by  keeping — and  in  tallow  that  has  Iain  long  in  a  wet  mine  ttie  oily  part 
has  been  found  entirely  changed  into  the  solid  fat  of  tallow  (Beetz).  A  similar  change, 
therefore,  is  not  impossible  nor  inexplicable  in  butter  also— only  if  it  ever  do  take  place,  we 
should  expect  the  changed  butter  to  be  less  solid  and  dense  than  before. 

t  "  To  coagulate  a  cotyla  of  milk  we  add  a  ajathus  of  sweet  vinegar"  (Dioscoridea).  Milk 
is  also  curdled  by  ardent  spirits,  by  the  Juice  of  the  fig.  and  by  a  decoction  of  tlie  flowers  of 
tile  artichoke,  of  the  white  and  yellow  bed-straw  (^alium\  a:ji  of  the  crowfoot  iranU7iculu9 
flammula  and  Ungida).  The  Tuscan  ewe-cheese  is  curdiea  with  the  juice  of  the  /rts*,  ol 
with  a  decoction  of  the  dried  flowers  of  the  wild  thislle.  or  wt.ithe  flowers  of  the  artichoke, 
which  gives  a  cheese  of  finer  colour  and  less  pungent  taste. 
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tartar,  and  salt  cf  sorrel  have  been  occasionally  used,  and  in  Switzerland 
—especially  in  the  marufacture  of  the  schahzieger  cheese — it  is  cus- 
tomary to  add  merely  a  little  sour  milk  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
curd. 

3°.  Chemical  action  of  the  acid. — ^But  how  does  the  acid  act  in  causing 
the  milk  to  curdle,  and  why  is  it  necessary  to  allow  a  little  time  to 
elapse  and  to  apply  also  a  gentle  heat  before  the  curd  will  completely 
separate  ? 

In  regard  to  CEisein  or  the  cheesy  matter  of  milk,  we  have  seen  (p. 
561)— 

a.  That  though  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  it  dissolves  readily  in 
water  containing  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  potash  or  soda,  either  in 
the  caustic  or  carbonated  state.  In  other  words  the  casein,  which  is  an 
acid  substance,  unites  chemically  w:th  the  potash  .■"■  the  soda,  ssA  forms 
a  conimund  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

6.  That  when  an  acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  it  takes  the  potash  or 
soda  from  the  casein  and  combines  with  it,  leaving  the  curd  again  in  its 
original  insoluble  state,  and  causing  it,  therefore,  to  separate  from  the 
water. 

Now  in  milk,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  the  casein  is  in  chemical 
combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  by  which  it  is  rendered  so- 
luble in  the  water  of  which  the  milk  chiefly  consists.  When  the  milk 
stands  for  a  time  in  the  air,  the  sugar  of  milk,  as  we  have  seen,  is  trans- 
formed into  lactic  acid — this  acid  takes  the  soda  from  the  casein,  and 
forms  lactate  of  soda,  and  the  cheesy  matter,  in  consequence,  being  itself 
insoluble  in  water,  separates  in  the  form  of  curd.  The  application  of  a 
gentle  heat  acts  in  two  ways.  It  aids  the  acid  in  more  completely  takins; 
the  soda  from  the  casein,  and  causes  the  latter  at  the  same  time  tii 
shrink  in,  to  become  less  bulky,  and  thus  to  separate  readily  from  the 
whey. 

If  we  add  an  acid  artificially  to  milk,  the  effect  is  exactly  the  same. 
Either  muriatic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid,  or  vinegar,  or  sour  milk,  will,  in  the 
same  way,  take  the  soda  from  the  casein,  and  render  it  insoluble.  And 
that  this  is  the  true  action  is  readily  proved  by  adding  a  little  soda  to 
curdled  milk,  when  the  curd  will  be  re-dissolved,  and  the  milk  will  be- 
.  come  sweet.  Add  acid  to  it  now,  or  let  it  sour  naturally  a  second  time, 
and  the  curd  will  again  be  separated. 

The  action  of  rennet  is  in  some  degree  diBerent,  though  no  less  simple 
and  bbc.3tiful.  Let  us  first,  however,  consider  what  rennet  is,  and  how 
it  is  prepared. 

§  18.  Of  the  preparation  of  rennet. 

Rennet  is  prepared  from  the  salted  stomach  or  intestines  of  the  suck- 
ling calf,  the  unweaned  lamb,  the  young  kid,  or  the  young  pig.*  In 
general,  however,  the  stomach  of  the  calf  is  preferred,  and  there  are 
various  ways  of  curing  and  preserving  it. 

1°.  Preparing  the  stomach. — The  stomach  of  the  newly  killed  animal 
contains  a  quantity  of  curd  derived  from  the  milk  on  which  it  has  been 
fed.     In  most  districts  (Switzerland,  Gloucester,  Cheshire)  it  is  usual  to 

*  Dried  piff'a  bladder  is  oiim  employed  instead  of  the  dried  kid's  stomach  for  curdJing  the 
goat's  nuik  on  Uoat  Dor. 
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remove  by  a  gentle  washing  the  curd  and  slimy  matters  which  are  pre- 
sent in  the  stomach,  as  they  are  supposed  to  impart  a  strong  taste  to  the 
cheese.  In  Cheshire  the  jurd  is  frequently  salted  separately  for  imme 
iliate  use.  In  Ayrshire  and  Limburg,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curd  is 
always  left  in  the  stomach  and  salted  along  with  it.  Sorne  even  give 
the  calf  a  copious  draught  of  milk  shortly  before  it  is  killed,  in  order  that 
the  stomach  may  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  the  valuable  curd. 

2°.  Salting  the  stomach. — In  the  mode  of  salting  the  stomach  similar 
differences  prevail.  Some  merely  put  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  into  and 
around  it,  then  roll  it  together,  and  hang  it  near  the  chimney  to  dry. 
Others  salt  it  in  a  pickle  for  a  few  days,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry 
(Gloucester),  while  others  again  (Cheshire)  pack  several  of  them  ir 
layers  with  much  salt  both  within  and  without,  and  p^serve  them  in  a 
;ool  place  till  the  cheese-making  season  of  the  following  year.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  drained  from  the  brine,  spread  upon  a  table,  sprinkled 
with  salt  which  is  rolled  in  with  a  wooden  roller,  and  then  hung  tip  to 
dry.  In  some  foreign  countries,  again,  the  recent  stomach  is  minced  very 
fine,  mixed  with  some  spoonfuls  of  salt  and  bread-crumb  into  a  paste, 
put  into  a  bladder,  and  then  dried.  In  Lombardy  the  stomach,  after 
being  salted  and  dried,  is  minced  and  mixed  up  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  whey  or  water  into  a  paste,  which  is  preserved  for  use.  [Cattaneo, 
II  latte  e  i  suoi  prodotti,  p.  204.] 

In  whatever  way  the  stomach  or  intestine  of  the  calf  is  prepared  and 
preserved,  the  almost  universal  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  should  be 
kept  for  10  or  12  months  before  it  is  capable  of  yielding  the  best  and 
strongest  rennet.  If  newer  than  12  months,  the  rennet  is  thought  in 
Gloucestershire  "  to  make  the  cheeses  heave  or  swell,  and  become  full 
of  eyes  or  holes."  [British  Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  420.] 

3°.  Making  the  rennet. — In  making  the  rennet  different  customs  also 
prevail.  In  some  districts,  as  in  Cheshire,  a  bit  of  the  dried  stomach  is 
put  into  half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water  with  as  much  salt  as  will  lie 
upon  a  shilling,  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
infusion  is  poured  into  the  milk.  For  a  cheese  of  601bs.  weight,  a  piece 
of  the  size  of  half-a-crown  will  often  be  sufficient,  though  of  some  skins 
as  much  as  10  square  inches  are  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  [Dr. 
Holland.] 

It  is  perhaps  more  common,  however,  to  take  the  entire  stomach 
{dried-maws,  veils,  reeds,  or  yirning*  they  are  often  called),  and  to  pour 
upon  them  from  one  to  three  quarts  of  water  for  each  stomach,  and  to 
allow  them  to  infuse  for  several  days.  If  only  one  has  been  infused,  and 
the  rennet  is  intended  for  immediate  use,  the  infusion  requires  only  to  be 
skimmed  and  strained.  But  if  several  maw-skins  be  infused — or,  as  is 
the  custom  in  Cheshire,  as  many  as  have  been  provided  for  the  whole 
season — about  two  quarts  of  water  are  talien  for  each,  and,  after  stand- 
ing not  more  than  two  days,  the  infusion  is  poured  off,  and  is  completely 
=;aruraied  with  salt.  During  the  summer  it  is  constantly  skimmed,  and 
fresh  salt  added  from  time  to  time.     Or  a  strong  brine  may  at  once 

'  In  Northumberland  the  dried  stomach  is  sometimes  called  the  keslap,  which  is  evidently 
Ihp  German  kdsB-lab,  cheese-rennet.  Loppert  and  Utppert,  applied  in  Northumberland  and 
the  West  of  Scotland  respectively  to  sour,  curdled  milk,  is  derived  from  the  same  GermoB 
jktft,  rennet,  or  fader,  to  coagulatb. 
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De  pourej  upon  the  skins,  and  the  infusion,  when  the  skins  are  taken 
out,  may  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time.  Some  even  recommend  that 
the  liquid  rennet  should  not  be  used  until  it  is  at  least  two  months  old. 
When  tlius  kept,  however,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  water  should  be 
fully  saturated  with  salt. 

In  Ayrshire,  and  in  some  other  counties,  it  is  customary  to  cut  the 
dried  stomach  into  small  pieces,  and  to  put  it,  with  a  handful  or  two  of 
salt  and  one  or  two  quarts  of  water,  into  a  jar,  to  allow  it  to  stand  for  two 
or  three  days,  afterwards  to  pour  upon  it  another  pint  for  a  couple  of  days, 
to  mix  the  two  decoctions,  and,  when  strained,  to  bottle  the  whole  for 
future  use.     In  this  state  it  may  be  kept  for  many  months.* 

In  all  the  methods  above  described,  the  exhausted  skins  are  thrown 
away.  Where  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  as  in  Cheshire  and  Ayrshire, 
they  cannot  of  course  be  put  to  any  second  use,  but  where  they  are  steeped 
whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  might  be  used  with  al- 
most equal  advantage  a  second  or  even  a  third  time.  Accordingly,  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  in  the  north  of  England  to  re-sall  the  stomach 
after  it  has  been  once  steeped,  and  when  long  dried,  as  before,  to  use  it 
a  second  and  even  a  third  time  for  the  preparation  of  rennet.  When  we 
explain  the  mode  in  which  rennet  acts,  you  will  see  that  the  same  skin 
may,  with  good  reason,  be  expected  to  yield  a  good  rennet,  after  being 
salted  again  and  again  'for  ah  indefinite  number  of  times. 

In  making  rennet,  some  use  pure  water  only,  others  prefer  clear  whey, 
others  a  decoction  of  leaves — such  as  those  of  the  sweetbriar,  the  dog- 
rose,  and  the  bramble — or  of  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers,  while  others, 
again,  put  in  lemons,  cloves,  mace,  or  brandy.  These  various  practices 
are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  rennet  keep  better,  of  lessen- 
ing its  unpleasant  smell,  of  preventing  any  unpleasant  taste  it  might 
give  to  the  curd,  or  finally  of  directly  improving  the  flavour  of  the  cheese. 
The  acidity  of  the  lemon  will,  no  doubt,  increase  also  the  coagulating 
power  of  any  rennet  to  which  it  may  be  added. 

4°.  How  the  rennet  zs  used. — The  rennet  thus  prepared  is  poured  into 
the  milk  previously  raised  to  the  temperature  of  90°  or  95°  F.,  and  is 
intimately  mixed  with  it.  The  quantity  which  it  is  necessary  to  add 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  rennet — from  a  table-spoonful  to  half  a 
.pint  for  30  or  40  gallons  of  milk.  The  time  necessary  for  the  complete 
fixing  of  the  curd  varies  also  from  15  minutes  to  an  hour  or  even  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  chief  causes  of  this  variation  are  the  temperature  of  the 
milk,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  rennet  employed. 

But  how  does  the  rennet  act  in  causing  this  coagulation?  Before 
we  can  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  what  rennet 
really  is. 

§  19.   Theory  of  the  w.lion  of  rennet. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  hitherto  almost  generally  received,  that  the  only 
effective  substanco  contained  in  rennet  is  the  gastric  juice  derived  from 
the  stomach  of  th ;  calf.     To  this  persuasion  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed 

'  A  table-spoonful  of  this  rennet,  according  to  Mr.  Aifon,  will  coagulate  30  ^tallons  ormilk, 
and  will  curdle  it  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  whereas  the  English  rennet  requires  irom  one  la 
;hroe  hiura.  This  superiority  he  ascribes  to  the  custom  of  leaving  the  curdled  milk  in  th4 
stomach     He  denies  also  that  this  milk  given  anv  harsh  taste  tu  the  cheese. 
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the  custom  both  of  preserving  the  natural  contents  of  the  stomach — and 
of  generally  throwing  away  the  bag  after  being  once  salted,  dried,  and 
extracted.  The  gastric  juice  which  exudes  from  the  interior  surface  of 
the  stomachs  of  all  animals  is  k-iown  to  curdle  milk  readily,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  natural  to  ascribe  The  action  of  rennet  to  the  presence  of  this 
substance,  and  to  infer  that,  jeing  once  extracted,  it  was  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect much  advantage  from  salting  and  infusing  the  membrane  a  second 
time.     Bu*  the  three  facts — 

a.  That  in  most  places  it  is  customary  to  wash  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  before  salting  it,  and  thus  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  it  may  contain  ; 

6.  That  besides,  in  many  places,  the  hags  are  laid  up  in  brine  for 
^veeks  and  months,  and  are  then  drained  out  of  this  brine  before  they  are 
dried — by  which  any  gastric  juice  remaining  must  be  almost  entirely  re- 
moved,— and 

c.  That  after  being  dried  and  steeped  once  for  the  preparation  of  ren- 
net, experience  has  proved  that  they  may  again  be  salted  and  used  over 
again  ; 

— these  three  facts,  I  think,  shew  that  the  efficacy  of  rennet  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  thing  originally  contained  in  the  stomach,  but  upon 
something  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  stomach  itself. 

Now  when  considering  the  properties  of  milk-sugar  and  of  lactic  acid, 
I  have  stated  that  if  a  piece  of  the  fresh  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  in- 
testine, or  even  of  the  bladder  of  an  animal,  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
few  days,  and  be  then  immersed  into  a  solution  of  milk-sugar,  it  will 
gradually  transform  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  In  milk  this  memhrane 
would  produce  a  similar  effect,  aiding  and  hastening  the  natural  souring 
and  curdling  effect  of  the  casein.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  has  undergone  such  a  degree  of  change  or  decomposition, 
as  enables  it  to  induce  the  elements  of  the  sugar  to  alter  their  mutual 
arrangement,  and  to  unite  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  lactic  acid 

If  the  moist  membrane  be  exposed  for  a  longer  time  to  the  air  this 
change  of  its  surface  will  penetrate  deeper,  and  it  will  become  more  ef- 
fective in  inducing  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  its  surface  may  run  into  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, and  besides  acquiring  a  disagreeable  odour  may  become  capal)le  ■ 
also  of  bringing  on  fermentation  and  putrefactive  decay  in  thesolutions 
upon  which  it  may  be  made  to  act.  It  is  not  expedient,  therefore,  to  at- 
tempt to  heighten  the  transforming  effect  of  animal  membranes  by 
exposing  them  for  a  greater  length  of  tiime  to  the  air  in  a  moist  and  fresh 
state. 

But  if  the  membrane  he  salted,  and  thus  preserved  from  the  rapid 
action  of  the  air,  it  will  be  protected  from  putrefaction  in  a  great  degree, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  vsdll  undergo  that  gradual  change  upon  its 
surface  to  which  its  power  of  transforming  solutions  of  sugar  is  ascribed. 
And  this  change  will  be  materially  hastened  and  increased  and  made  to 
penetrate  deeper,  if  the  salted  membrane  be  subsequently  dried  slowly 
in  the  air  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  be  afterwards  kept  for  a  length  of  time 
where  the  air  has  more  or  less  ready  access  to  it.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  which  he  calf's  stomach  is  subjected  for  the  preparation  of 
rennet,  and  it  is  an    mportant  practical  observation  that  the  tcembrauo 
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should  be  kept  at  least  12  months,  if  it  is  to  aoquire  very  powerful 
coagulating  properties. 

It  is  necessary  fun iier  to  remind  you  that  when  malt  is  steeped  in 
wator  for  a  few  minutes,  a  substance,  named  diastase,  is  extracted  from 
it,  which  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  changing  starch  ijito 
sugar  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  large  quantity  (p.  119).  Now  if  this 
diastase  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  a  change 
similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  surface  of  animal  membranes,  and 
acquires  tl  e  property  of  transforming  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  After  un- 
dergoing this  change  it  still  disscaves  readily  in  water,  and  if  a  solution 
of  it  be  poured  into  one  of  suaf^r,  the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  lactic 
acid  gradually  proceeds.  There  exist,  therefore,  substances  soluble  in 
water,  which  possess  the  same  power  as  slightly  decayed  but  insoluble 
animal  membrane,  of  converting  sugar" into  Lactic  acid. 

During  the  protracted  drying  and  decay  of  the  salted  stomach,  the 
;haage  undergone  at  length  by  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  such  as  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  matter  capable  of  dissolving  in  water,  and  which 
also  possesses  the  property  of  quickly  converting  the  sugar  into  the  acid 
of  milk.  This  matter,  water  extracts  from  the  dried  skin,  and  it  forms 
the  active  ingredient  in  rennet. 

I  need  not  further  explain  to  you  upor.  what  this  activity  depends-^, 
since  as  you  already  know  any  thing  which  will  rapidly  change  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  will  also,  if  gently  warmed,  rapidly  curdle  milk  (p. 
567). 

Thus  the  action  of  rennet  resolves  itself  simply  into  a  curdling  of  milk 
6y  the  action  of  its  own  acid.  It  is  tlie  same  thing  as  when  sour  milk 
in  Switzerland  is  at  once  mixed  with  that  from  which  the  cheese  is  to  be 
made ;  or  it  is  only  a  more  speedy  way  of  bringing  about  the  curdling 
that  takes  place  when  milk  sours  naturally  and  is  then  gently  warmed 
till  the  curd  separates. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  coagulation  eflfected  so  much  more 
rapidly  by  the  action  of  rennet  than  when  the  mdk  is  left  to  sour  of  its 
own  accord  ?  It  is  because  the  whole  of  the  animal  matter  in  the  rennet 
is  already  in  the  state  in  which  it  easily  transforms  the  sugar  into  acid, 
and  being  intimately  mixied  with  the  whole  milk  in  a  warm  state,  it  pro- 
duces acid  near  every  particle  of  the  cheesy  matter.  From  this 
cheesy  matter  the  acid  formed  takes  away  the  soda  that  holds  it  in  solu- 
tion, and  thus  renders  it  insoluble  or  curdles  the  milk.  In  milk,  on  the' 
ather  hand,  which  is  left  to  sour  and  curdle  of  itself,  the  casein  must  first 
be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  air  before  it  can  transform  the  sugar  and 
produce  acid.  This  chajige  fakes  place  more  or  less  slowly,  and  chiefly 
at  the  surface  of  the  milk  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  sour- 
ing, therefbre,  must  also  proceed  slowly,  and  the  curdling  of  wliicli  it  is 
the  cause. 

It  is  no  objection  to  th-f)  explanation  of  the  action  of  rennet,  that  neither 
the  milk  nor  the  whey  become  sensibly  sour  during  the  separation  of  ihp 
curd.  The  acid,  as  it  is  produced,  combines  directly  with  the  soda  pre- 
viously united  to  the  curd,  and  renders  the  latter  insoluble — while,  ' " 
any  excess  of  acid  do  happen  t^  be  formed,  it  is  in  great  part  taken  uj 
and  retained  mechanically  by  tie  curd,  and  thus  is  not  afttsrwards  sen* 
iibly  perceir  ed  in  the  whey. 
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Using  the  same  shin  a  second  lime. — If  this  then  be  a  true  exj-lanation 
of  the  action  of  rennet— if  the  coagulating  ingredient  in  it  be  merely  a 
portion  of  the  changed  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself— it  is  obvious  that 
the  bag,  after  being  once  used,  may  be  again  salted  and  dried  with  ad- 
vantage. The  slow  decay  may,  after  a  second  salting,  become  still 
slower,  and  thus  it  may  require  to  be  longer  kept  after  the  second  than 
after  the  first  salting,  before  it  wUl  give  a  rennet  as  powerful  as  diat 
which  was  first  extracted  from  it.  But  >.nless  it  be  merely  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  which  is  capable  of  undergoing 
that  kind  of  change  upon  which  the  coagulating  power  depends,  there  is 
no  apparent  reason,  as  I  have  already  sta*ed  to  you,  why  the  same 
maw- skin  may  not  be  salted,  dried,  and  steeped  many  times  over. 

Use  of  whey. — Again,  in  the  njaking  of  rennet  there  seems  some  pro- 
priety ill  the  use  of  whey  rather  than  of  water.  The  whey  may  contain 
a  portion  of  the  rennet  which  had  been  adJed  to  the  milk  from  which 
it  was'  extracted,  a-vl  may  thus  be  able  of  itself  to  curdle  milk.  It  is 
sure  also  to  contain  some  railli-sugar,  which,  being  changed  into  acid 
when  the  whey  is  poured  upon  the  dried  stomach,  will  add  to  the  coag- 
ulating power  of  the  rennet  obtained. 

Use  oj  the  curdled  milk  contained  in  ike  stomach. — Does  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  action  of  rennet  throw  any  light  upon  the  use  of  the 
curdl-ed  milk  found  in  the  stomach  ?  Is  it  of  any  service,  or  ought  it  to 
be  rejected? 

We  are  certain  that  it  must  be  of  service  in  coagulating  mUk,  since  in 
Cheshire,  according  to  Dr.  Holland",  it  is  frequently  taken  out  and  salted 
by  itself  for  immediate  ii^e.  But  a  slight  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  casein,  as  I  have  already  stated  them  to  you  (p.  562),  will  explain 
why  this  curdy  matter  should  be  serviceable  for  such  a  purpose. 

You  will  recollect  that  casein,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short 
time,  acquires,  like  animal  membranes.,  the  property  of  converting  sugar 
into  lactic  acid  (p.  562),  and  of  curdling  milk.  Now  the  curdy  matter 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  ac- 
quires this  property  as  completely  as  a  more  pure  curd  will  do.  If  salted 
and  kept,  it  will  be  changed  still  further,  and  will  acquire  this  property 
in  a  greater  degree.  In  short,  keeping  will  affect  the  curd  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  it  does  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself,  and  will 
render  it  alike  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  rennet.  Nor  is 
it  unlikely  that  fresh  well-squeezed  curd,  if  mixed  vsdth  much  salt  and 
kept  in  slightly  covered  jars  for  10  or  12  months,  might  yield  a  rennet 
possessed  of  good  coagulating  properties. 

It  thus  appears  that,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  the  curdy  matter 
contained  in  the  calfs  stomach  ought  to  be  preserved  and  salted  for  use. 
If  in  any  district  this  curd  be  suspected  to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour 
to  the  cheese,  this  bad  effect  may  probably  be  remedied  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  stomach,  washing  it  well  with  water — as  is  done  in  some  dairy 
districts — mixing  it  with  salt,  and  then  returning  it  into  the  stomach 
again. 

Another  practical  conclusion  may  also  be  drawn  from  this  explanation 
of  the  action  of  the  stomach.  Since  it  is  the  membrane  alone  tliat  acts, 
there  can  no  loss  accrue  by  carefully  washing  the  stomach  as  well  as 
the  curd  it  contains.     On     is  contrary,  by  so  doing  we  may  remov? 
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fimn  its  inner  surface  some  sabstances  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  migbl 
afterwards  act  injuriously  upon  the  flavour  or  upon  the  other  qualities  of 
the  cheese. 

§  20.  Of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  quality  of  cheese  is  affected. 

All  cheese  consists  essentially  of  the  curd  mixed  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  fatty  matter  ;^nd  of  the  sugar  of  milk.  But  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  several  constituents 
of  milk  are  mixed  togethei,  or  in  the  general  mode  of  dairy  manage- 
ment, give  rise  to  varieties  a '  cheese  almost  without  number.  Nearly 
every  dairy  district  produces  one  or  more  qualities  of  cheese  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  attend  briefly  to  some  of  these 
causes  of  diversity. 

1°.  Natural  differences  in  the  milk It  is  obvious  that  whatever  gives 

rise  to  natural  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  must  affect  also  that 
of  the  cheese  prepared  from  it.  If  the  milk  be  poor  in  butter,  so  must 
the  cheese  be.  If  the  pasture  be  such  as  to  give  a  milk  rich  in  cream, 
the  cheese  wUl  partake  of  the  same  quality.  If  the  herbage  or  other  food 
affect  the  taste  of  the  milk  or  cream,  it  will  also  modify  the  flavour  of  the 
cheese. 

2°.  Milk  of  different  animals. — So  the  milk  of  different  animals 
will  give  cheese  of  unlike  qualities.  The  ewe-milk  cheeses  of  Tuscany, 
Naples,  and  Tj  anguedoc,  and  those  of  goat's  milk  made  on  Mont  Dor 
and  elsewheie,  are  celebrated  for  quaUties  which  are  not  possessed  by 
cheeses  prepared  from  cow's  milk  in  a  similar  way.  Buffalo  milk  also 
gives  a  cheese  of  peculiar  qualities,  which  is  manufactured  in  some  parts 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory. 

Other  kinds  of  cheese  agam  are  made  from  mixtures  of  the  milk  of  dif- 
feiei*  animals.  Thus  the  strong  tasted  cheese  of  Lecca  and  the  cele- 
brated Roquefort  cheese  are  prepared  from  mixtures  of  goat  with  ewe- 
milk,  aud  the  cheese  of  Mont  Ceriis*  from  both  of  these  mixed  with  the 
milk  of  the  cow.f 

3°.  Creamed  or  uncreamed  milk. — Still  further  differences  are  pro- 
duced according  to  the  proportion  of  cream  which  is  left  in  or  is  added  to 
the  milk.  Thus  if  cream  only  be  employed,  we  have  the  rich  cream- 
cheese  which  must  be  eaten  in  a  comparatively  recent  state.  Or,  if  the 
cre^m  of  the  previous  night's  milking  be  added  to  the  new  milk  of  the 
mornmg,  we  may  have  such  cheese  as  the  Stilton  of  England,  or  the 
Siiiall.  soft,  and  rich  Brie  cheeses,  so  much  esteemed  in  France.  If  the 
entire  milk  only  be  used,  we  have  such  cheeses  as  the  Cheshire,  the 
Double  Gloucester,  the  Cheddar,  the  Wiltshire,  and  the  Dunlop  cheeses 
of  Britain,  the  Kinnegad  cheese,  I  believe,  of  Ireland,  and  the  Goudaand 
Edam  cheeses  of  Holland.  Even  here,  however,  it  makes  a  difl^erence 
whether  the  warm  milk  from  the  cow  is  curdled  alone,  as  at  Gouda  and 
Edam,  or  whether  it  is  mixed  with  the  milk  of  the  evening  before,  as  is 
generally  done  in  Cheshire  and  Ayrshire.  Many  persons  are  of  opin- 
ion that  cream,  which  has  once  been  separated,  can  never  be  so  well 

'  Lecca  i-i  a  province  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Neapolitan  tenitory  ;  Roquefort,  a  town 
in  the  pastoral  department  of  Aveiron,  in  the  South  of  France,  famed  for  its  sheep ;  and 
Mont  Cenis,  a  mountain  in  Savoy. 

t  The  milk  of  2  goats  is  mijisd  wrj  that  of  20  sheep  and  6  cows. 
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mixed  again  with  the  milk,  that  a  portiira  of  the  fatty  matter  shall  ncH 
flow  out  with  the  whey  and  render  the  cheese  less  rich. 

If,  again,  the  crean:  of  the  evening's  milk  be  removed,  and  the  skim- 
med miUi  added  to  the  new  milk  of  the  next  morning,  such  cheeses  as 
the  Single  Gloucester  are  obtained.  If  the  cream  be  taken  once  from 
all  the  milk,  the  better  kinds  of  skiramed-milk  cheese,  such  as  the  Dutch 
cheese  of  Leyden,  are  prepared — while  if  the  milk  be  twice  skimmed, 
we  have  the  poorer  cheeses  of  Friesland  and  Groningeii.  If  skimmed 
for  three  or  four  days  in  successii^n,  we  get  the  hard  and  horny  cheeses 
of  Essex  and  Sussex,  which  often  require  tlie  axe  to  break  them  up. 

4°.  Butter-milk  cheese. — But  poor  or  butterless  cheese  will  also  differ 
in  quality  according  to  the  state  of  the  mUk  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
If  the  new  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  to  throw  up  its  cream,  and  this  be 
then  removed  in  the  usual  way,  the  ordinary  skimmed-milk  cheese  will 
be  obtained  by  adding  rennet  to  the  milk  But  if,  instead  of  skimming, 
we  allow  the  milk-to  stand  till  it  begins  ■>  sour,  and  then  remove  the 
butter  by  churning  the  whole,  we  obtain  the  milk  in  a  sour  state  {butter- 
milk). From  this  milk  the  curd  separates  naturally  by  gentle  heating. 
But  being  thus  prepared  from  sour  milk  and  without  the  use  of  rennet, 
butter-milk  cjieese  differs  more  or  less  in  quality  from  that  which  is  made 
from  sweet  skimmed  milk. 

The  acid  in  the  butter-milk,  especially  after  it  has  stood  a  day  or  two, 
is  capable  of  coagulating  new  milk  also,  and  thas,  by  mixing  more  or 
less  sweet  milk  with  the  butter-milk  before  it  is  warmed,  several  othet 
qualities  of  mixed  butter  and  sweet  milk  cheese  may  readily  be  manu 
fac'ured. 

If,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  the  churning  of  the  whole  milk 
gives  butter  in  larger  quantity,  of  better  quality,  and  more  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  year  (p.  556),  the  manufacture  of  these  butter-milk 
cheeses  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  dairy  farmers,  especially  in  those 
districts  where  butter  is  considered  as  the  most  important  produce. 

5°.    fVhey-cheese The  whey  which  separates  from  the  curd,  and 

especially  the  white  whey,  which  is  pressed  out  towards  the  last,  contains 
a  portion  of  curd,  and  not  unfrequently  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter 
also.  When  the  whey  is  heated,  the  curd  and  butter  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  are  readily  skimmed  off.  This  curd  alone  will  often  yield  a  cheese 
of  excellent  quality,  and  so  rich  in  butter,  that  a  very  good  imitation  of 
Stilton  eheeee  may  sometimes  be  made  with  alternate  layers  of  new 
milk-curd  and  this  curd  of  whey. 

6°.  Mixtures  of  vegetable  substances  vnth  the  milk — New  varieties 
of  cheese  are  formed  by  mixing  vegetable  substances  with  the  curd.  A. 
green  decoction  of  tvvo  parts  of  sage-leaves,  one  of  marigold,  and  a  little 
parsley,  gives  its  colour  to  the  green  cheese  of  Wilishire ;  some  even  mix 
up  the  entire  leaves  with  the  curd.  The  celebrated  Schabzieger  cheese 
of  Switzerland  is  made  by  crushing  the  skim-milk  cheese  afler  it  is  sc 
veral  months  old  to  fine  powder  in  a  mill,  mixing  it  then  with  one-tentl 
of  its  weight  of  fine  salt  and  one-twentieth  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  the 
mellilot  trefoil  (trifolium  melilotus  cerulea),  and  afterwards  with  oil  or 
butter — working  the  whole  into  a  paste,  which  is  pressed  and  carefully 
dried. 

Potato  cheeses,  as  the    ai-d  callo^,  are  made  in  va'ious  ways.     One 
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pound  of  sour  milk  is  mixed  with  five  ponnds  of  boiled  potatoes  and  a 
little  salt,  and  the  whole  is  beat  into  a  pulp,  which,  after  standing  five  or 
six  days,  is  worked  up  again,  and  then  dried  in  the  usual  way.  Others 
mix  three  parts  of  dried  boiled  potatoes  with  two  of  fresh -curd,  or  equal 
weights,  or  more  curd  than  potato  according  to  the  quality  required. 
Such  cheeses  are  made  in  Thuringia,  in  Saxony,  and  in  other  parts  ot 
Germany.  In  Savoy,  an  excellent  cheese  is  made  by  mixing  one  of  the 
pulp  of  potatoes  with  three  of  ewe  milk  curd,  and  in  Westphalia  a  po- 
tato cheese  is  made  with  skimmed  milk.  This  Westphafian  cheese, 
while  in  the  pasty  state,  is  allowed  to  undergo  a  certain  extent  of  fer- 
mentation before  it  is  finally  worked  up  with  butter  and  salt,  made  into 
shapes  and  dried.  The  extent  to  which  this  fermentation  is  permitted  to 
go  determines  the  "flavour  of  the  cheese. 

§  21.   Circumstances  under  which  cheese  of  different  qualities  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  milk. 

But  from  the  same  milk,  in  the  same  state,  different  kinds  or  qualities 
of  cheese  may  be  prepared  according  to  the  way  in  wliich  the  milk  or 
the  curd  is  treated.  Let  us  consider  also  a  few  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  this  result  may  be  brought  about. 

1°.  Temperature  to  which  the  milk  is  heated. — The  temperature  of  new 
or  entire  milk,  when  the  rennet  is  added,  should  be  raised  to  about  95°  F. 
— that  of  skimmed  milk  need  not  be  quite  so  high.  If  the  milk  be 
warmer  the  curd  is  hard  and  tough,  if  colder,  it  is  soft  and  difficult  to  ob- 
tain free  from  the  whey.  When  the  former  happens  to  be  the  case,  a 
portion  of  the  first  whey  that  separates  may  be  taken  out  into  another 
vessel,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  poured  in  again.  If  it  prove  to  have 
been  too  cold,  hot  milk  or  water  may  be  added  to  it — or  a  vessel  contain- 
ing hot  water  may  be  put  into  it  before  the  curdling  commences — or  the 
first  portion  of  whey  that  separates  may  be  heated  and  poured  again 
upon  the  curd.  The  quality  of  the  cheese,  however,  will  always  be 
more  or  less  aflfected  when  it  happens  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  of 
these  remedies.  To  make  the  best  cheese,  the  true  temperature  should 
always  be  attained  as  nearly  as  possible,  before  the  rennet  is  added. 

2°.  Mode  in  which  the  milk  is  warmed. — If,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
dairies,  the-  milk  be  warmed  in  an  iron  pot  upon  the  naked  fire,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  singed  or  firefanged.  A  very  slight  inat- 
tention may  cause  this  to  be  the  case,  and  the  taste  of  the  cheese  is  sure 
to  be  more  or  less  atTected  by  it.  In  Cheshire  the  milk  is  put  into  a  large 
tin  pail,  which  is  plunged  into  a  boiler  of  hot  water,  and  frequently  stir- 
red till  it  is  raised  to  the  proper  temperature.  In  large  dairy  establish- 
ments, however,  the  safest  method  is  to  have  a  pot  wi(h  a  double  bottom, 
consisting  of  one  pot  within  another — after  the  maimer  of  a  glue-pot — the 
spaco  between  the  two  being  filled  with  water.  The  fire  applied  be- 
neath thus  acts  only  upon  the  water,  and  can  never,  by  any  ordinary 
neglect,  do  injury  to  the  milk.  It  is  desirable  in  this  heating,  not  to  raise 
the  temperature  higher  than  is  necessary,  as  a  great  heat  is  apt  to  give 
an  oiliness  to  the  fatty  matter  of  tlie  milk. 

■3°.  The  lime  during  which  the  curd  stands  is  also  of  importance.  It 
enoii  Id  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  fully  (.oagulated.  The  longer 
U  stands  after  this  tin  harder  and  tougher  it  wi     become. 
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4°.  The  quality  of  the  rennet  is  of  much  importance  not  only  in  ipgard 
to  the  certainty  of  the  coagulation,  but  also  to  the  flavour  of  the  cheese. 
In  some  parts  of  Cheshire,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  usual  to  take  a  piece 
of  the  dried  membrane  acd  steep  it  overnight  with  a  little  salt  for  the 
ensuing  morning's  milk.  It  is  thus  sure  lo  be  fresh  and  sweet  if  the 
dried  maw  be  in  good  preservation.  But  where  it  is  customary  to  steep 
several  skins  at  a  time,  and  to  bottle  the  rennet  for  after-use,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  saturate  the  solution  completely  with  salt  and  to  season  it 
with  spices,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
state.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  rennet  is  said  to  be  frequently  kept 
in  bottles  till  it  is  almost  putrid,  and  in  this  state  is  still  put  into  the  milk. 
Such  rennet  may  not  only  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the  cheese,  but  is  likely 
also  to  render  it  more  difficult  to  cure  and  to  bring  on  putrefaction  after- 
wards and  a  premature  decay. 

5°.  The  quantity  of  rennet  added  ought  to  be  regulated  as  carefully 
as  the  temperature  of  the  milk.  Too  much  renders  rhe  curd  tough  ;  too 
little  causes  the  loss  of  much  time,  and  may  permi.  a  larger  pottion  of 
the  butter  to  separate  itself  from  the  curd.  It  is  to  be  expected  eUso  that 
wlien  rennet  is  used  in  great  excess,  a  portion  of  it  will  remain  in  the 
curd,  and  will  naturally  aSect  the  kind  £ind  rapidity  of  the  changes  it 
afterwards  undergoes.  Thus  it  is  said  to  cause  the  cheese  to  heave  or 
swell  out  from  fermentation.  It  is  probable  also  that  it  will  affect  the 
flavour  which  the  cheese  acquires  by  keeping.  Thus  it  maj  be  that  the 
agreeable  or  unpleasant  taste  of  the  cheeses  of  certain  districts  or  dairies 
may  be  less  due  to  the  quality  of  the  pastures  or  of  the  milk  itself,  than 
to  the  quantity  of  rennet  with  which  it  has  there  been  customary  to  co- 
agulate the  milk. 

6°.  The  way  in  which  the  rennet  is  made,  no  less  than  its  state  of  pre- 
servation and  the  quantity  employed,  may  also  influence  the  flavour  oi 
other  qualities  of  the  cheese.  For  instance,  in  tlie  manufacture  of  a 
celebrated  French  cheese — that  of  Epoisse — the  rennet  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — Four  fresh  calf-skins,  with  the  curd  they  contain,  are  well 
washed  in  water,  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  digested  in  a  mixture 
of  5  quarts  of  brandy  with  15  of  water,  adding  at  the  same  time  S^  lbs. 
of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each 
of  cloves  and  fennel  seeds.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  liquoi'is  filtered 
and  preserved  in  well  corked  bottles,  while  the  membrane  is  put  into  salt- 
water to  form  a  new  portion  of  rennet.  For  making  rich  cheeses,  the 
rennet  should  always  be  filtered  clear.   [II  latte  e  i  suoi  prodotti,  p.  274.] 

Again,  on  Mont  Dor,  the  rennet  is  made  with  white  'wine  and  vinegar. 
An  ounce  of  common  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  half  a  pint  of 
vinegar  with  2J  pints  of  white  wine,  and  in  this  solution  a  prepared 
goat's  stomach  or  a  piece  of  dried  pig's  bladder  is  steeped  for  a  length  of 
time.  A  single  spoonful  of  this  rennet  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  45  or 
50  quarts  of  milk.  No  doubt  the  acid  of  the  vinegar  and  of  the  wine  aid 
the  coagulating  power  derived  from  the  membrane. 

Rennets  prepared  in  the  above  ways  must  affect  the  flavour  of  the 
cheese  differently  from  such  as  are  obtained  by  the  several  more  or  less 
careful  methods  usually  adopted  in  this  country. 

7°.  When  acids  are  used  aloni — as  vinegar,  tartaric  acid,  and  muria- 
tic acid  sometimes  are — ^for  coagulating  lie  milk,  the  flavour  of  th* 
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cheese  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  in  some  measure  different  from  that  which 
is  prepared  with  ordinary  rennet. 

8°.  The  way  in  which  the  curd  is  treated. — It  is  usual  in  our  best 
cheese  districts  carefully  and  slowly  to  separate  the  curd  from  the  whey^ 
not  to  hasten  the  separation,  lest  a  larger  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  should 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  curd  and  the  cheese  should  thus  be  rendered  poorer 
than'usnal.  But  in  some  places  the  practice  prevails  of  washing  the 
curd  with  hot  water  after  the  whey  has  been  partially  separated  from  it. 

Thus  at  Gouda  in  Holland,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  whey  has  been 
gradually  removed,  a  quantit\  of  hot  water  is  added,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main upon  it  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  heat  makes  the 
cheese  more  solid  and  causes  it  to  keep  better. 

In  ItJjly,  again,  the  so-called  pear-shaped  caceio-cavaUo  cheeses  and 
the  round  palloni  ■  cheeses  of  Gravina,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  are 
made  from  curd,  which,  after  being  scalded  with  boiling  whey,  is  cut  into 
slices,  kneaded  in  boiling  water,  worked  with  the  hand  till  it  is  perfectly' 
tenacioius  and  elastic,  and  then  made  into  shapes.  The  water  in  which 
the  curd  is  washed,  after  standing  24  hours,  throws  up  much  oily  mat- 
ter, which  is  skiriimed  off  and  made  into  butter. 

The  varieties  of  cheese  prepared  by  these  methods  no  doubt  derive  the 
peculiar  characters  upon  which  their  reputation  depends  from  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  curd  is  subjected^jut  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  them 
can  be  so  rich  as  a  cheese  from  the  same  milk  would  be,  if  manufactured 
in  a  Cheshire,  a  Wiltshire,  or  an  Ayrshire  dairy. 

S".  The  separation  of  the  whey  is  a  part  of  the  process  upon  which  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  in  a  considerable  degree  depends.  In  Cheshire 
more  time  and  attention  is  devoted  to  the  perfect  extracdon  of  the  whey 
than  in  almost  any  other  district.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  die 
whey  contains  sugar  and  lactic  acid,  which  may  undergo  decomposition, 
a'ld  a  quantity  of  rennet  which  may  bring  on  fermentation — by  both  of 
vrhich  processes  the  flavour  of  the  cheeses  must  be  considerably  affected 
, — it  will  appear  of  great  importance  that  the  whey  should  be  as  com- 
uletely,  removed  from  the  curd  as  it  can  possibly  be.  To  aid  in  effecting 
liis  a  curd-mill,  for  chopping  it  fine  after  the  whey  is  strained  off,  is  in 
use  in  many  of  the  large  Englisli  dairies,  and  a  very  ingenious,  and  I 
believe  effectual,  pneumatic  cheese-press  for  sucking  out  the  whey  was 
invented  by  the  late  Sir  John  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh.  [Transactions 
and  Prize  Essays  of  the  Highland  Society,  vol.  x.,  p.  204.] 

But  the  way  in  which  the  whey  is  separated  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, and  has  much  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  Thus 
in  Norfolk,  according  to  Marshall,  when  the  curd  is  fairly  set,  the  dairy- 
maid bares  her  arm,  plunges  it  into  the  curd,  and  with  the  help  of  her 
wooden  ladle  breaks  up  minutely  and  intimately  mixes  the  curd  with  the 
whey.  This  she  does  for  10  or  15  minutes,  after  which  the  curd  is  al- 
lowed to  subside,  and  the  whey  is  drawn  off.  By  this  sgitation 
the  whey  must  carry  off  more  of  the  butter  and  the  cheese  nust  bu 
poorer. 

In  Cheshire  and  Ayrshire,  again,  the  curd  is  cut  with  a  knife,  but 
gently  used  and  slowly  pressed  till  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  chopped  fine,  an 
thus  more  of  the  oily  matter  is  retainsd.  On  the  same  principle,  in  making 
the  Stilton  cheese,  the  curd  is  n."  cut  or  broken  at  all,  but  is  pressed 
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gently  and  with  care  till  tne  whey  gradually  drains  out.  Th  is  Cicbxittel 
and  the  curd  remain  intermixed,  and  the  rich  cheese  of  Stilton  is  tfce  result 

Thus  you  will  see  that  while  it  is  of  importance  that  all  the  whey 
should  be  extracted  from  the  curd,  yet  that  the  quickest  way  may  not  he 
the  best.  More  time  and  care  must  be  bestowed  in  order  to  effect  this 
object,  the  richer  the  cheese  we  wish  to  obtain.-  You  wUl  see,  also,  how 
the  quality  of  the  millc  or  of  the  pastures  may  often  be  blamed  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  richness  or  other  qualities  of  our  cheese,  which  are 
in  reality  due  to  slight  but  material  ditierences  in  our  mode  of  manufac- 
turing it. 

10°.  Tlie  kind  of  sail  used  is  considered  by  many  to  have  some  effect 
upon  the  taste  of  the  cheese.  Thus  the  cheese  of  Gerome,  in  the  Vos- 
ges,  is  supposed  to  derive  a  peculiar  taste  from  the  Lorena  salt  with 
which  it  is  cured.  In  Holland,  also,  the  efficacy  of  one  kind  of  salt 
over  another  for  the  curing  of  cheese  is  generally  acknowledged,  [British 
Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  424.]  It  is  indeed  not  unlikely  tliat  the  more  or  less 
impure  salts  of  different  localities  may  affect  the  flavour  of  the  cheese, 
but  wherever  the  salt  may  be  manufactured,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a 
uniform  and  tolerably  pure  state,  by  the  simple  process  of  purification, 
which  I  have  already  described  to  you  (p.  565.) 

11°.  The  mode  in  which  the  salt  is  applied. — In  making  the  large 
Cheshire  cheeses  the  dried  curd,  for  a  single  cheese  of  GO  lbs.,  is  broken 
down  fine  and  divided  into  three  equal  portions.  One  of  these  is 
mingled  \5ith  double  the  quantity  of  salt  added  to  the  others,  and  this 
is  so  put  into  the  cheese-vat  as  to  form  the  central  part  of  the  cheese. 
By  this  precaution  the  after-salting  on  the  surface  is  sure  to  penetrate 
deep  enough  to  cure  effectually  the  less  salted  parts.  In  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Somerset  the  curd  is  pressed  without  salt,  and  the  cheese, 
when  formed,  is  made  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  salt  afterwards  through 
its  surface.  This  is  found  to  answer  well  with  the  small  and  thin 
cheeses  made  in  these  counties,  but  were  it  adopted  for  the  large  cheeses 
of  Cheshire  and  Dunlop,  or  even  for  the  pine-apple  cheeses  of  Wiltshire, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  quality  would  frequently  be  injured.  It 
may  not  be  impossible  to  cause  salt  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
large  cheese,  but  it  cannot  be  easy  in  this  way  to  salt  the  whole  cheese 
equally,  while  the  care  and  attention  required  mnist  be  greatly  increased. 

12°.  Addition  of  cream  or  butter  to  the  curd. — Another  mode  of  im- 
proving tne  quality  of  cheese  is  by  the  addition  of  cream  or  butter  to  the 
dried  and  crumbled  curd.  Much  diligence,  however,  is  required  fully 
to  incorporate  these,  so  that  the  cheese  may  be  uniform  throughout.  Still 
this  practice  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  cheeses  of  certain  distiicts. 
In  Italy  they  make  a  cheese  after  the  manner  of  the  English,  [II  latte  e  i 
suoi  prodotti,  p.  277],  into  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is 
worked ;  and  the  Reckem  cheese  of  Belgium  is  made  by  adcing  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  the  yoke  of  an  egg  to  every  pound  of  pressed  curd. 

13°.  The  colouring  matter  added  to  the  cheese  is  thought  by  many  to 
affect  its  quality.  In  foreign  cojintries  saffron  is  very  generally  used  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  milk  before  it  is  coagulated.  In  Holland  and  in 
Cheshire  annatto  is  most  commonly  employed,  while  in  other  dis- 
tricts the  marigold  or  the  carrot,  boiled  in  milk,  a'-?  the  usual  colouring 
matters. 
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The  quantity  of  annatto  employed  is  con.  paratively  small— less  than 
aalf  an  ounce  to  a  cheese  of  60  lbs. — but  eve.i  this  quantity  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  an  injurious  admixture.  Elence  a  native  of  Clieshire 
prefers  the  uncoloured  cheese,  the  annatio  being  added  lo  such  only  as 
are  intended  for  the  London  or  other  distant  markets. 

14°.  Size  of  the  cheese. — From  the  same  milk  it  is  obvious  that  cheeses 
of  difTerent  sizes,  if  treated  in  the  same  way,  will  at  the  end  of  a  given 
number  of  months  possess  qualities  in  a  considerable  degree  different. 
Hence,  without  supposing  any  inferiority,  either  in  the  milk  or  in  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  treatment,  the  size  usually  adopted  for  the  cheeses  of  a 
particular  district  or  dairy,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  recognized  inferiority 
in  some  quality  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  pnasess  in  a  high 
degree. 

15°.  The  method  of  curing  has  very  much  influence  upon  the  after- 
qualities  of  the  cheese.  The  care  with  which  they  are  salted — the 
warmth  of  the  place  in  which  they  ate  kept  during  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks — the  temperature  and  closeness  of  the  cheese-room  in  which  they 
are  afterwards  preserved — the  frequency  of  turning,  of  cleaning  from 
mould,  and  of  rubbing  with  butter — all  these  circumstances  exercise  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  after-qualities  of  the  cheese.  Indeed,  in 
very  many  instancae  the  high  reputation  of  a  particular  dairy  district  or 
dairy  farm  is  derived  from  some  special  attention  to  one  or  other  or  to  all 
of  the  apparently  minor  points  to  which  I  have  just  adverted. 

In  Tuscany,  the  cheeses,  after  being  hung  up  for  some  time  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  fire,  are  put  to  ripen  in  an  underground  cool  and  damp 
cellar;  and  the  celebrated  French  cheeses  of  Roquefort  are  supposed  to 
owe  much  of  the  peculiar  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  to  the  cool 
and  uniform  temperature  of  the  subterranean  caverns  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the' village  have  long  been  accustomed  to  preserve  them. 

In  Bosshire  it  is  said  to  be  the  custom  with  some  proprietors  to  bury 
their  cheeses  under  the  sea  sand  at  low  water,  and  that  the  action  of 
the  sea- water  in  this  situation  renders  them  more  juicy  and  of  an  exquisite 
flavour. 

16°.  Ammoniacal  cheese.— The  influence  of  the  mode  of  curing  upon 
the  quality  is  shown  very  strikingly  in  the  small  ammoniacal  cheeses  of 
Brie,  which  are  very  much  esteemed  in  Paris.  They  are  soft  unpressed 
cheeses,  which  are  allowed  to  ■'pen  in  a. room  the  temperature  of  wliieh 
is  kept  iDetween  60°  and  70°  F  till  they  begin  to  undergo  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation  and  emit  an  ammoniacal  odour.  They  are  ge- 
nerally unctuous,  and  sometimes  so  bciall  as  not  to  weigh  more  than  an 
ounce. 

A  little  consideration,  indeed,  will  satisfy  you,  that  by  varying  the 
mode  of  curing,  and  especially  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  kept, 
you  may  produce  an  almost  endless  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  cheeses 
you  bring  into  the  market. 

17°.  Inoculating  cheese. — It  is  said  that  a  cheese,  possessed  of  n ) 
very  striking  taste  of  its  own,  may  be  inoculated  with  any  flavour  we 
ap  )rove  of,  by  putting  into  it  with  a  scoop  a  small  portion  of  the  cheese 
which  we  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  made  to  resemble.  Of  course 
:his  can  apply  buly  to  cheeses  otherwise  of  equal  richness,  for  we  could 
icareely  expect  to  give  a  single  Gloucester  the  flavour  of  a  Stilton. 
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by  merely  putting  into  it  a  small  portion  of  a  rich  and  esteemed  Stilton 
cheese. 

\  22.  Of  the  average  quantity  of  cheese  yielded  by  different  varieties  of 
milk,  and  of  the  produce  of  a  single  cow. 
There  appear  to  be  -very  great  differences  in  the  proportions  of  cheese 
yielded  by  mil  k  at  different  seasons  and  in  different  localities. 

Tn  milk,  of  an  average  quality,  there  are  contained  from  4  to  5  pe.r  cent. 
if  casein  or  dry  cheesy  matter  (p.  534),  which,  if  all  ex  traded,  would  give— 
6  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  of  skimmed  milk  cheese,  or  }  from  100  lbs.  of 
9  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  of  entire  milk  cheese,  \  milk. 

This  is  very  nearly  the  proportion  actually  obtained  in  some  of  the 
best  dairy  districts  in  the  summer  season.     Thus — 

In  Ayrshire — 10  lbs.  of  mdk,  or   ?  gave  1  lb.  of  whole  milk 
1  imperial  gallon,  ^  cheese  ; 

or  136  wine  quarts  gave  127^  Ibg.  of  cheese  three  months  old.* 

In  Gloucester — 7  lbs.  of  milk,  or  ?  gave  1  lb.  of  double 
3i  wine  quarts,      J  Gloucester  ; 

this  is  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  is  probably  much  above  the  average 
of  the  county. 

In  Holstein,  it  is  said  that  100  lbs.  of  nulk  will  give  about — 

New  skimmed  milk  cheese 6  lbs. 

Butter        3i  " 

Butter-milk 14    " 

Whey 76J  " 

100  lbs. 

But  this  statement  is  so  far  indefinite  that  it  affords  us  no  means  of 
judging  how  much  curd  is  left  in  the  butter-milk,  nor  how  much  watei 
was  present  in  the  new  cheese.  Indeed,  most  of  the  statements  on  record 
are  deficient  in  this  respect,  that  the  dryness  of  the  cheese  is  not  accu- 
rately expressed. 

In   Cheshire,  the  average  produce  of  a  cow  is  reckoned  at  360  lbs.  of 
whole  milk  cheese,  or  about  1  lb.  per  day  for  the  whole  year.     Taking 
8  wine  quarts  of  milk  as  the  average  daily  yield  of  a  cow  in  that  county, 
we  have  as  the  average  produce  of  the  milk  the  whole  year  through — 
1  lb.  of  cheese  from  8  wine  quarts,  or  16  lbs.  of  milk. 

It  is  indeed  undoubted,  that  the  proportion  of  cheese  varies  very 
much  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  the  dryness  of  the  weather. 
Though,  therefore,  in  summer  7  or  8  lbs.  of  milk  may  sometimes  yield 
a  pound  of  cheese,  it  is  possible  that  as  much  as  20  lbs.  of  milk  may  at 
other  s«iasons  be  required  to  give  the  same  quantity.     Thus  in — 

South  Holland,  the  summer  produce  of  a  cow  is  reckoned  at  about  200 
lbs.  of  skimmed  milk  cheese,  and  80  lbs.  of  butter ;  or  in  a  week  10  lbs. 
of  ski.iimed  milk  cheese,  and  4  to  7  lbs.  of  butter.  Of  whole  milk 
cheese  some  expect  as  much  as  3  or  4  lbs.  a  day. 

'  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  informs  me  that  the  result  of  his  experience  with  a  dairy 
of  4'J  cows  in  the  higher  part  of  Ayrshire,  near  Muirkirlc,  is,  that — 

90  imperial  quarts  of  sweet  milk  give  an  Ayrshire  stone  of  24  lbs.  of  full  milk  cheese, 
While  llie  same  quantity  of  skim  milk  gives  only  16  lbs.  of  skimmed  milk  cheese.  That  ia 
»ery  nearly— 

9  lbs.  of  new  milk  give  1  lb.  of  full  milk  cheese. 

14  Ibl.  of  Ekiin-milk  give  1  lb.  of  skim  milk  cheese  (see  p.  SBo). 
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In  Switzerland,  generally,  a  cow,  giving  12  quarts  of  milk  a  lay  will, 
during  the  summer,  yield  a  daily  produce  of  1^  lbs.  of  whole  oi  full  milk 
cheese — or  10|  quarts  of  milk,  about  21  lbs.,  will  give  a  pound  of  cheese. 

In  the  high  pastures  of  Scaria,  again,  in  the  same  country,  one  cow 
will  give  for  the  90  days  of  summer  about  60  lbs.  of  skimmed-milk 
cheese  and  40  lbs.  of  butter — or  11  ounces  of  cheese  per  day. 

It  appears,  therefore,  as  we  should  otherwise  expect,  that  the  average 
produce  of  cheese  is  aflfected  by  many  circumstances — ^but  that  in  this 
country  8  to  10  lbs.  of  good  milk,  in  the  summer  season,  will  yield  out 
pound  of  whole  milk  cheese. 

§  23.  Of  the  fermented  liquor  from  milk,  and  of  milk  vinegar. 

Milk  is  capable  of  undergoing  what  is  called  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  of  .yielding  an  intoxicating  liquor.  The  Tartars  prepare  such  a 
liquor  from  mare's  milk,  to  which  the  narae  oi  koumiss  is  given.  When 
made  from  cow's  milk  it  is  called  airen,  and  is  less  esteemed  because 
generally  of  a  weaker  quality.  The  Arabians  and  Turks  prepare  a  si- 
milar liquor,  which  the  former  call  leban,  and  the  latter  yaourt.  In  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
butter-milk  is  sometimes  kept  till  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  acquires  intoxicating  quaUties. 

It  is  the  sugar  contained  in  milk  which,  by  the  fermentation,  is  changed 
into  alcohol.  As  mare's  milk,  like  that  of  the  ass,  contains  more  sugar 
(p.  534)  than  that  of  the  cow,  it  gives  a  stronger  liquor,  and  is  therefore 
naturally  preferred  by  the  Tartars.  By  distillation  ardent  spirits  are  ob- 
tained from  koumiss,  and  when  carefully  made  in  close  vessels,  a  pint  of 
the  liquor  will  yield  half  an  ounce  of  spirit.  The  koumiss  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner : 

To  the  new  milk,  diluted  with  a  sixth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  a  quantity 
of  rennet,  or  what  is  better,  of  sour  koumiss,  is  added,  and  tie  whole  is 
covered  up  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours.  It  is  then  stirred  or  churned 
together  till  the  curd  and  whey  are  intimately  mixed,  and  is  again  left 
at  rest  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  put  into  a  tall  vessel, 
and  agitated  till  it  becomes  perfectly  homogeneous.  It  has  now  an  agree- 
able sourish  taste,  and  in  a  cool  place  may  be  preserved  for  several 
months  in  close  vessels.  It  is  always  shaken  up  before  it  is  drunk.  This 
liquor,  from  the  cheese  and  butter  it  contains,  is  a  nourishing  as  well  as 
an  exhilarating  drink,  and  is  not  followed  by  the  usual  bad  effects  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  It  is  even  recommended  as  a  wholesome  article  of 
diet  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or  of  general  debility. 

Milk  vinegar. — If  the  koumiss  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  the  spirit  dis- 
appears and  vinegar  is  formed.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  a  milk  vinegai 
of  pleasant  quality  is  prepared  by  adding  honey,  sugar,  spirit,  and  a  lit- 
tle yeast  to  the  boiled  whey,  and  setting  the  mixture  aside  to  ferment  in 
a  warm  place.     [II  latte  e  i  suoi  prodotti,  pp.  415  and  450.] 

§  24.  Of  the  composition  of  the  saline  constituents  of  milk 

When  milk  is  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  burned,  a 

email  quantity  of  ash   remains  behind.       The  proportion  which  the 

weight  of  this  ash  bears  to  that  of  the  whole  milk  is  variable — as  the 

qualities  of  the  milk  itself  are — so  that  1000  lbs.  will  leave  sometimes 
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only  2  lbs.,  at  others  as  much  as  7  lbs.  of  ash.  This  ash  consists  cf  a 
mixtule  of  common  salt  and  chloride  of  potassium  (p.  188),  with  the 
phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  The  relative  proportions  of 
these  several  substances  yielded  by  lOOC  lbs.  of  the  mUk  of  two  dif- 
ferent cows,  were  as  follows  [Haidlen,  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Phar., 
xiv.,  p.  273]  : 

I.  II. 

Phosphate  of  lime 2-31  lbs.  3-44  lbs. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia     .     .     .     0-42     "  0-64     " 

Phosphate  of  peroxld     .firon      .     0-07     "  0-07     " 

Chloride  of  potassium   ....     1-44     "  1'83     '• 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-24     "  0-34     " 

Free  soda 0-42     "  0-45     " 

4-90     "  6-77     " 

It  is  probable  that  the  phosphates  and  chlorides  existed  as  such  in  the 
milk  as  it  came  from  the  cow,  the  free  soda  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
combination  with  the  casein,  and  to  have  held  it  in  solution  in  the  milk. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  curdling  of 
milk  is,  that  the  acid  produced  in,  or  added  to,  the  milk,  takes  this  soda 
from  the  casein,  and  renders  it  insoluble  in  water,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence it  separates  in  the  form  of  curd  (see  p.  566) . 

§  25.  Purposes  served  by  milk  in  the  animal  economy. 

Milk  is  the  food  provided  for  the  young  animal,  at  a  period  when  it  is 
unable  to  seek  food  for  itself     It  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  of — 

1°.  The  casein  or  curd. — This  being  almost  identical  in  constitution 
with  the  lean  part  or  fibrin  of  the  muscles  serves  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  flesh  of  the  animal. 

2°.  The  fat  or  butter,  which  is  mainly  expended  in  supplying  fat  to 
those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  fat  is  usually  deposited. 

3°.  The  sugar,  which  is  probably  consumed  by  the  lungs  during  re- 
spiration. 

4°.  The  saline  matter,  from  which  come  ^the  salts  contained  in  the 
blood,  and  the  earthy  part  of  the  bones  of  young  and  growing  animals 
fed  upon  nulk. 

These  several  purposes  served  l>>  milk  will  come  again  under  our 
consideration  in  the  following  lecture. 


NOTES. 
1°.  On  the  churning  of  butter  in  the  French  chum, 
Mr.  Burnett,  of  Gadgirlh,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  infor- 
mation regarding  the  merits  of  the  F'rench  churn  juentioned  in  page 
555  :— 

"  I  see  you  make  mention,  in  page  555  of  your  Lectures,  of  a  chum 
lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Blacker  from  France.  I  got  one  of  these  from 
Mr.  Blacker  about  two  years  ago,  and  have  proved  its  merits  to  be  very 
great      I  use  none  else,  and  have  been  the  means  of  dfistributing  it  ovei 
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different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  made  of  tin,  of  a  barrel 
shape,  and  is  placed  in  a  trough  of  water,  heated  or  otherwise,  to  convey 
the  proper  temperature  to  tlie  cream.  I  have  tried  many  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  proper  temperature  for  churning  cream  in 
this  churn,  and  have  found  that  58°  F.  produces  the  best  quality  of  but- 
ter in  the  shortest  time — the  time  occupied  being  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  At  60°  it  was  often  done  in  five  to  seven  minutes,  and  although 
a  little  soft  at  first,  produced  butter  of  a  good  colour  and  quality — on  no 
occasion  was  it  ever  white.  I  also  tried  56°  F.  It  took  generally  one 
hour,  was  harder,  but  no  better  in  quality  than  that  of  58°. 

"  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  oi  cream 
I  found  that  in  July,  when  the  rows  wer3  on  good  pasture,  and  occasion- 
ally house-fed  on  clover — 

16  quarts  of  cream  ^  rod'jcsd     .     12  lbs.    8  oz. 

24       do.         do.  do.  .     16  lbs.  12  oz. 

30       do.         do.  do.  .     20  lbs.    8  oz. 


Or,  70  quarts  produced       ....     49  lbs.  12  oz. 

When  fed  on  cabbage — 

50  quarts  of  cream  produced  .     .     32  lbs. 
Again— 

50  quarts  of  cream  produced  .     .     32  lbs.  4  oz. 
CO     do.         do.  do.        .     .     40  lbs. 

Or  the  whole  six  quarts  of  cream  in  July  gave  4  Ihs.  of  "butter. 

"  On  churning  the  wTiole  milk  in  this  churn,  100  quarts  of  milk  at  60° 
produced  8  lbs.  of  butter  of  excellent  quality  in  one  hour  and  a  half — 8 
quarts  of  hot  water  were  put  into  the  churn  according  to  the  old  system. 

"  100  quarts  of  milk  from  the  same  cows  at  64°  produced  only  7  lbs. 
of  butter  of  a  soft  and  inferior  quality,  and  took  two  hours  to  churn,  16 
quarts  of  hot  water  being  put  into  the  churn  on  this  occasion. 

"  The  whole  milk  was  sometimes  churned  in  less  than  one  hour,  but 
from  that  to  one  hour  and  a  half  was  the  general  time  occupied,  whereas 
three  to  four  hours  is  the  time  occupied  in  churning  in  the  common  chum. 

"  To  ascertain  whether  the  whole  milk  or  the  cream  produced  the 
greatest  quantity  of  butter  in  this  churn,  I  took  the  milk  of  five  rows 
(Ayrshire  breed)  for  one  week  in  July  last,  amounting  to  508  quarts — 
the  yield  of  butter  was  36  lbs.  11  oz.  I  then  took  the  same  quantityof 
milk  from  the  same  cows  for  the  same  period  of  time,  and  let  it  stand  for 
cream — the  butter  produced  was  37  lbs.  4  oz.  The  food  and  other  cir- 
cumstances were  quite  the  same. 

"  To  test  the  quality  of  my  butter,  I  sent  it  last  summer  to  a  shdw  at 
Ayr,  and  obtained  the  second  premium  both  for  fresh  and  salt ;  the  heat 
at  which  it  was  churned  was  58°,  and  the  time  not  exceeding  half  an 
hour." 

On  these  observations  of  Mr.  Burnett,  I  must  in  fairness  remark,  that 
several  other  persons  who  have  used  this  churn,  have  not  reported  by  any 
means  so  favourably  of  its  merits.  Perhaps  they  have  not  known  how 
to  manage  it  so  skilfully. 

2°.  Quantity  of  milk  and  hutter  yielded  hy  Ayrshire  cows 
Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbp    has  furnished  n'.e  with  the  following  pr(> 
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portioDs  of  cream  and  butter  yielded  by  his  dairy  of  38  cows,  at  Well- 
wood,  in  the  higher  part  of  Ayrshire,  near  Muirkirk,  during  six  several 
-lavs  in  November  and  December,  1843  : — 

Cream  _  Butter. 

.  Pate,  in  imp.  g^Us.  in  pounds. 

November     1  ......  16  43i 

7 19i  47| 

"          14 18f  43 

21 2]|.  .  47 

'•           29 18  39 

December     7 19  43J 

In  all 112i  galls,  gave      263| 

or,  seven  quarts  of  cream  in  November  gave  four  pounds  of  butter. 

The  cream  appears  from  the  table  to  have  become  gradually  less  rich, 
though  the  whole  quantity  did  not  diminish. 

Mr.  Alexander  remarks,  that  "  the  proportion  of  cream  varies  in  hia 
dairy  from  jth  to  Ath  of  the  bulk  of  the  milk,  and  that  the  Guernsey  or 
Highland,  or  any  black  or  hlaclc-marlced  cow,  gives  more  cream  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk."     That  is,  they  give  a  richer  milk. 

This  is  a  curious  physiological  fact,  and  is  probably  related  to  an  ob- 
servation made  in  the  fattening  of  these  races,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
food  goes  further  in  fattening  a  black  or  black-marked  than  a  dun  or  white 
beast.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  has  been  observed  in  the 
Durham  breed — as  white  animals,  of  pure  blood,  are  often  great  favour- 
ites with  the  breeders  of  Tees- Water  stock. 

3°.  Profit  of  making  butter  and  cheese  compared  with  that  of 
selling  the  milk. 
For  the  following  particulars  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander, 
The  produce  of  cheese  and  butter  is  the  average  of  his  experience  at 
Wellwood,  in  Ayrshire. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  milk  is  usually  disposed  of.  It  is 
sold  in  the  state  of  new  milk,  or  it  is  made  into  full  milk  cheese",  and  the 
whey  given  to  pigs — or  it  is  made  into  butter,  and  the  skim-milk  sold,  or 
made  into  cheese,  or  given  to  pigs.  The  profit  of  each  of  these  three 
methods,  at  the  Ayrshire  prices,  is  as  follows  approximately  : — 

s.  d. 
a. — 90  quarts  of  new  milk,  at  2d.  a  quart,  are  sold  for  .  15  0 
6. — 90  quarts  of  new  millr  give  24  lbs.  of  full  milk  cheese, 

which,  at  42d.,  per  lb.  are  sold  for         .         .  .90 

The  whey  is  worth,  at  least    .  .06 


e. — 90  quarts  of  milk,  churned  altogether,  give  9  lbs.  of  butter, 

at9d 6    9 

90  quarts  of  butter-milk,  at  Id.  per  quart  .         .         .         .39 

10     6 
Tn  tlie  country,  where  the  butter-milk  cannot  be  sold,  it  is  given  to  th« 
pigs,  and  does  not  yield  so  large  a  return. 
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S.  d. 
d.    90  quarts  of  new  milk  give  18  quarts  of  cream,  yielding 

9  lbs.  af  butter  at  9d.,  as  before 6  9 

18  quarts  of  butter-milk,  at  Jd 0  9 

70  quants  of  skim-milk,  at  Jd. 2  11 

10    5 

When  the  skim- milk  c  mnot  be  sold,  it  may  be  given  to  the  pigs,  or 
it  may  be  made  into  skim-milk  cheese.  In  me  latter  case  the  profit  is 
as  follows : — 

s.  d. 

e. — ^Butter  ana  butter-milk,  as  before 7    6 

70  quarts  oc*  skim-milk  give  16  lbs.  of  cheese,  which,  at  3d. 

per  lb.        .  ....     ~  ...     4     0 


Thus  we  have  90  quarts  of  milk- 


11     6 


s. 

d. 

15 

0 

9 

6 

10 

6 

10 

5 

11 

6 

a — sold  as  new  milk,  worth  .... 
6 — made  into  full-milk  cheese  .... 
c — made  into  butter  and  butter-milk,  where  the  latter 

can  be  sold 

d — made  into  butter  and  skim-milk,  where  the  latter 

can  be  sold 

e — made  into  butter  and  skim-milk  cheese  .  "  . 
In  the  country,  therefore,  according  to  these  calculations,  the  most  pro- 
fitable way  is  to  make  butter  and  skim- milk  cheese.  The  farmer  Is  thus 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  an  adjoining  population.  Th,e  small 
quantity  of  butter-milk  he  thus  obtains  he  will  easily  be  able  to  dispose 
of,  or  otherwise  to  employ  to  advantage. 

According  to  Mr.  Ayton,  it  is  still  more  profitable  to  feed  calves  with 
the  milk,  but  I  find  many  people  differ  from  him  on  this  point.  At  all 
events,  a  good  and  ready  market  is  required  for  the  veal. 
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Of  the  feeding  of  animals,  and  the  purposes  aervedby  their  food.— Substances  of  wllich  tlie 
parts  of  animal  bodies  consist.—Whence  do  the  animals  derive  these  substances— are 
they  all  present  in  the  food  1 — Use  of  the  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  contained  in  vegetable 
food.— Functions  of  a  full-grown  animal. — Of  the  respiration  of  animals. — GeneraTorigin 
and  purposes  served  by  the  fat  in  carnivorous  anl  herbivorous  animals.— Of  the  digestive 
process  in  animals. — Purposes  served  by  food  and  digestion. — The  food  sustains  the  foil- 
grown  animal. — Necessity  of  a  mixed  food. — It  sustains  and  increases  the  fattening  ani- 
mal— Relative  fattening  powers  of  different  kinds  of  food — ^How  circumstances  affect  this 

fattening  property Purposes  served  by  food  in  the  pregnant— in  the  young  and  growing 

animals,  such  as  the  calf— and  in  the  milk  cow. — Effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the 
quality  of  the  milk. — ^Fattening  of  the  cow  as  the  milk  lessens  in  quantity — Experimental, 
economical,  and  theoretical  value  of  different  kinds  of  food  for  these  several  purposes. — 
Circumstances  which  affect  these  values — Soil,  manure,  form  in  which  the  food  is  given, 
ventilation,  light,  warmth,  exercise,  activity,  salt  and  other  condiments. 

Havino  in  the  preceding  lectures  considered  the  composition  of  the 
direct  products  of  the  soil — grains,  roots,  and  grasses — and  of  the  most 
important  indirect  products — milk,  butter,  and  cheese — the  only  part  of 
our  subject  which  now  remains  to  be  discussed  is  the  relative  values  of 
these  several  products  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  how  far  these  values 
are  affected  by  the  age,  tlie  growth,  the  constitution,  and  race  of  the  ani- 
mal— by  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  fed — and  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  placed  whUe  the  food  is  administered  to  it. 

§  1.  Of  the  substance  of  which  the  parts  of  animals  consist. 

The  bodies  of  animals  consist  of  solid  and  fluid  parts". 
1°.  The  solid  parts  are  chiefly  made  up  of  the  muscles,  the  fat,  and 
the  hones. 

a.  The  muscles,  in  their  natural  state,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  (p.  iii),  consist  in  100  parts  of  about — 

Dry  matter 23 

Water 77 

100 
so  that,  to  add  100  lbs.  to  the  weight  of  an  animal  in  the  form  of  muscle, 
only  23  lbs.  of  solid  matter  require  to  be  incorporated  with  its  system. 

When  the  muscular  or  lean  part  of  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  is  washed 
in  a  current  of  water  for  a  length  of  time — the  blood,  to  which  the  red 
colour  is  ovAng,  and  all  the  soluble  substances,  gradually  disappear,  and 
the  muscle  becomes  perfectly  white.  In  this  state,  with  the  exception 
of  some  fatty  and  other  matters  which  still  remain  intermixed  with  it,  the 
white  mass  forms  what  is  known  to  chemists  by  the  name  of  fibrin. 
This  name  is  given  to  it  because  it  forms  the  fibres  which  run  along  the 
muscles  and  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  their  substance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  proportions  of  muscular  fibre 
and  other  substances  contained  in  the  flesh  of  several  different  animals  in 
its  natural  state,  [Schlossberger,  Anualen  der  Pharmacie,  December, 
i842,  p.  344] :— 
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Calf.  3        3        ^         J 

»,   ,  «K     ,       ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^  i  i  r 

Muscular  nbre,TesseIs.ncnres 
and  cellular  substance  .    .  17-5   150  16-2  16-8  18-0   170   16-5   120   11-] 

Soluble  albumen  and  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood  (Jiema- 

•  ~  2-2     3-2    2-6     2-4     2-3     45     3-0     5  2     4-4 


AlcohoUceitract,containing »   ^.g  j^.j    ^.^     j.^  .        ,  ^.q     j.^     j.q     ^.j. 

saline  matter »  V24) 

Watery  extract,  containing  >   j.g  ,,    j.g     ^.g  f        1  j.g     ^.g     ^.^     ^.g 

saline  matter J  -'         * 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  lit- 
tle edburaen* trace  01  trace  trace   04     —      0'6     —      2-2 

Water  and  loss 77-5  797  78-2  78-3  76-9   76-0  77-3  80-1   80-5 


100    100  100    100    100    100    100    100    100 


The  proportions  in  the  above  table  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  constant ; 
they  seem,  however,  to  shew  what  we  should  otherwise  expect,  that  the 
muscular  part  of  fishes  contains  a  less  proportion  of  fibrin  than  that  ot 
land  animals  in  general. 

Wlien  dried  beef  is  burned  it  leaves  about  4i  per  cent,  of  incombus- 
tible ash — or  100  lbs.  of  the  muscle  of  a  living  animal  in  its  natural 
state  contain  about  one  pound  of  saline  or  inorganic  matter. 

Of  this  inorganic  matter,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  that  about  two- 
thirds  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Thus  to  add  100  lbs.  to  the  muscular 
part  of  a  full  grown  animal,  there  must  be  incorporated  with  its  substance 
about— 

Water 77  lbs. 

Fibrin,  with  a  little  fat      .         .         22     " 
Phosphate  of  lime     ...  f  " 

Other  saline  matters  .         .  i  " 

100 

6.  The  fat  of  animals  consists,  like  the  fat  of  butter,  of  a  soli'd  and 
fluid  portion.  The  fluid  fat  is  in  great  part  squeezed  out  when  the  whole 
is  submitted  to  powerful  pressure. 

The  fluid  portion  of  the  fat,  called  by  chemists  oleine,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  examined,  appears  to  be  identical  in  all  animals.  It  is  also  the 
same  thing  exactly  as  the  fluid  part  of  olive  oil,  of  the  oil  of  almonds, 
and  of  the  oils  of  many  other  fruits.  It  exists  in  larger  quantity  in  the 
fat  of  the  pig  than-  in  that  of  the  sheep,  atid  hence  pork  fat  is  softer  than 
beef  or  mutton  suet.  JFrom  lard  it  is  now  expressed  on  a  great  scale  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  other  uses. 
The  manufacturers  of  stearine  candles  express  it  from  beef  and  mutton 
fat,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  solid  part  in  a  harder 
state,  that  it  may  make  a  more  beautiful  and  less  fusible  candle.  ^  he 
fluid  oil  of  animal  fats,  however,  is  known  to  differ  f:om  the  liquid  part 
of  butter  (butter-oil)  described  in  the  preceding  Lecture  (p.  559 :,  and 
from  the  fluid  part  of  linseed  and  other  similar  oils  which  dry,  and  forn? 

*  This  phosphate  of  lime  is  over  and  above  that  which  exists  naturally  in,  and  is  insepar. 
able  f^om,  the  muscalar  fibre  itself  and  from  the  albumen. 
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a  kind  of  varuish  when  exposed  to  the  air.  These  latter  facts  are  not 
without  their  importance,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

The  solid  part  of  the  fat  of  animals  is  known  to  vary  to  a  cci-fain  ex- 
tent among  different  races.  Thus  the  solid  fat  of  man  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  goose,  and  with  that  which  exists  in  olive  oil  and  in  butter. 
To  this  the  name  of  margarine  is  given.  But  the  solid  fat  of  the  cow, 
the  sheep,  the  horse,  and  the  pig,  differs  from  that  of  man,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  stearine. 

The  solid  and  fluid  parts  are  mixed  together  in  diBerent  proportions  in 
the  fat,  not  only  of  different  animals,  but  of  the  same  animal  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  in  different  parts  of  its  body.  Hence  the  greater  hard- 
ness observed  in  the  suet  than  in  other  portions  of  the  fat  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton, and  hence  also  the  different  quality  and  appearance  of  the  fat  of  an 
ox  according  to  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  it  has  been  fed  or  fattened. 

c.  The  bones,  like  the  muscles,  consist  of  a  combustible  and  an  incom 
bustible  portion,  but  in  the  bones  the  inorganic  or  incombustible  part  is 
by  much  the  greater.  To  the  organic  matter  of  bones  the.name  of  gel- 
atine or  glue  is  given,  and  it  can  be  partly  extracted  from  them  by  boil- 
ing. The  proportion  of  gelatine  which  exists  in  bones  varies  witii  the 
kind  of  animal — with  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  bone  is  taken 
— and  very  often  with  the  age  and  state  of  health  of  the  animal,  and  with 
thewayin  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  be  fed.  It  is  greater  in  spongy 
Dones,  in  the  bones  of  young  animals,  and  probably  also  in  the  bones  of 
such  as  are  in  high  condition.  In  perfectly  dry  bone  it  rarely  exceeds 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight. 

The  incombustible  portion  consists  for  the  most  part  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime.     The  relative  proportions  of  these  two  earthy  com- 
pounds also  vary  with  .the  kind  of  animal,  with  ite  age,  its  condition,  its 
food,  and  its  state  of  health.     To  ferm  100  lbs.  of  bone  the  animal  will 
usually  require  to  incorporate  with  its  own  substance  about — 
35  pounds  of  gelatine, 
55  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
4  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
3  pounds  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
3  pounds  of  soda,  potash,  and  common  salt. 

100 

d.  Hair,  horn,  and  wool,  are  distinguished  from  the  muscular  parts  of 
the  animal  body  by  the  large  proportion — about  five  per  cent. — of  sul- 
phur which  they  contain.  They  consist  of  a  substance  which  in  other 
respects  closely  resembles  gluten  and  gelatine  in  its  chemical  composi- 
tion (page  445).  When  burned,  they  leave  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of 
ash,  which  in  the  case  of  a  variety  of  hum  an  hair,  which  left  1-1  percent 
of  ash,  was  found  by  Van  Laer  to  consist  of — 

Pel  cent. 

Soluble  chlorides  and  sulphates     .     .  0-51 

Oxide  of  iron 0-39 

Phosphate  and  sulphate  Of  lime,  jaosphate  of  magnesia  and  silica  .  0-20 

1-10 
The  inorganic  matter  contained  i  -  j-.air  is  therefore,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  exists  in  the  muscular  fibre  and  in 
the  bone.  It  contains  the  same  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia — ^the 
same  sulphates  and  the  same  chlorides,  among  which  latter  common  salt 
is  the  most  abundant.  The  absolute  quantity  of  ash  or  inorganic  matter 
varies,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  several  substance^ 
are  mixed  together  in  the  diSerent  solid  parts  of  the  body,  bnl  the  sub- 
stances themselves  of  which  the  inorganic  matter  is  composed  are  nearly 
the  same,  whether  they  be  obtained  from  the  bones,  from  the  muscles,  or 
from  the  hair. 

2°.  Of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  is  the  most  important, 
and  by  far  the  most  abundant.  The  body  of  a  full  grown  man,  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  contains  about  12  lbs.  of  blood,  [Lehmann,  Physi- 
ologische  Chemie,  I.,  pp.  113  and  338,]  that  of  a  full  grown  ox,  six 
times  as  heavy,  cannot  contain  less  than  70  or  80  lbs.  Blood  consists  of 
about — 

Per  cent. 

Water 80 

Organic  matter 19 

Saline  matter 1 

100 

The  organic  matter  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin,  which,  when  the  blood 
coagulates,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  clot — and  o{  alhumen,  which  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  serum  or  fluid  part  of  clotted  blood,  but  which, 
like  the  white  of  egg,  runs  together  into  insoluble  clots  when  the  serum 
is  heated. 

The  saline  matter  remains  dissolved  in  the  serum  after  the  albumen 
has  been  separated  by  heating,  and  consists  chiefly  of  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  chlorides — nearly  the  same  compounds  as  exist  in  the  soluble 
part  of  the  ash  left  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  body. 

Besides  this  soluble  saline  matter  which  remains  in  the  serum,  a  por- 
tion of  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  small  cjuantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia 
exist  also  in  the  fibrin-  and  in  the  albumen  of  the  blood.     Thus  in  the  drjf 
state  these  substances  contain  respectively  of  the  mixed  phosphates — 
Albumen  of  ox  blood     ....     1-8  per  cent.  }  ,„        ,-      > 
Fibrin  of  human  blood  ....     0-7  per  cent.  ^  ^  "' 

Thus  the  same  saline  and  earthy  compounds,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  hones,  are  distributed  every  where  in  sensible  proportions 
throughout  all  the  more  important  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body 

§  2.   Whence  does  the  body  obtain  these  substances  ?    Are  they  contained 
in  the  food  ? 

Whence  does  the  body  derive  all  the  substa;jces  of  which  its  several 
parts  consist  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  easy.  Thev 
must  be  obtained  from  the  food.  But  when  tlie  enquiry  is  further  con- 
sidered, a  reply  to  it  is  not  so  readily  given. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  organic  part  of  the  food  contains  'carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — the  elements  of  which  the  organic  parts 
of  the  body  are  composed.  The  in-organic  flatter  also  which  exists  in 
25* 
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the  food  contains  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  the  potash,  the  soda,  the  sui-. 
phur,  the  phosphorus,  Etnd  the  iron,  which  exist  in  the  inorganic  parts  of 
the  animal  body — so  that  the  question  seems  already  resolved.  The 
•body  obtains  from  the  food  all  the  elements  of  which  it  consists,  and 
if  these  be  not  present  in  the  food,  the  body  of  the  animal  cannot  be 
properly  built  up  and  supported. 

But  to  the  chemis;  and  physiologist  the  more  important  part  of  the 
question  still  remains.  In  what  stale  do  these  elements  enter  into  the 
body  1  Are  the  substances  of  which  the  food  consists  decomposed  alter 
they  are  taken  into  the  stomach  ?  Are  their  parts  first  torn  asunder,  and 
then  re-united  in  a  diETerent  way,  so  as  to  form  the  chemical  compounds 
of  which  the  muscles,  bones,  and  blood  consist  ?  Are  the  vital  powers 
bound  to  labour,  aa  it  were,  for  the  existence  and  support  of  the  body  ? 
Do  they  compound  or  build  up  out  of  their  ultimate  elements  the  various 
substances  of  which  the  body  is  composed — or  do  they  obtain  these  sub- 
stances ready  prepared  from  the  vegeta"ble  food  on  which  animals,  in 
general,  are  fed  ?  The  answer  which  recent  chemical  researches  give  to 
this  second  question  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  animal  physiology  in  our  time. 

1°.  We  have  seen  that  the  flour  of  wheat  and  of  our  other  cultivated 
grains  consists  in  part  of  gluten,  of  albumen,  or  of  casein.  These  sub- 
stances all  contain  nitrogen,  and  are  identical  in  constitution  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  fibrin  of  which  the  muscles  of  animals  chiefly  con- 
sist.* The  substance  of  the  muscles  exists  ready  formed,  therefore,  in  the 
food  which  the  animal  eats.  The'  labour  of  the  stomach  is  in  conse- 
quence restricted  to  that  of  merely  selecting  these  substances  from  tlie 
food  and  dispatching  them  to  tlie  several  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
are  required.  The  plant  compounds  and  prepares  the  materials  of  the 
muscles — the  stomach  only  picks  out  the  bricks,  as  it  were,  from  the  other 
building  materials,  and  sends  them  forward  to  be  placed  where  they 
happen  to  be  wanted. 

2°.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  in  all  our  cri)ps,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  examined,  there  exists  a  sensible  proportion  of  fatty  or  oily  matter 
more  or  less  analogous  to  the  several  kinds  of  fat  which  exist  in  the  bodies 
of  animals.  In  regard  to  this  portion,  therefore,  of  the  body,  the  vege- 
table performs  also  the  larger  part  of  the  labour.  It  builds  up  fatty  sub- 
stances out  of  their  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  aud  nitrogen.  These 
substances  the  stomach  extracts  from  the  food,  and  the  body  appropriates 
them,  after  they  have  been  more  or  less  slightly  changed,  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  their  several  purposes.  There  may  possibly  be  other 
sources  of  fat,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  but  the  simplest,  the  most  na- 
tural— and  probably,  where  a  sufficient  supply  exists,  the  only  one  had 
recoiurse  to  by  the  healthy  animal — is  the  fat  which  is  found,  ready 
formed,  in  the  vegetable  food  it  eats. 

3°.  Further,  the  bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  blood,  contain  phosphate 

'  The  chemical  reader,  who  is  aware  of  the  exact  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject, will  perceive  that  I  speak  here  of  the  identity  of  these  substances  only  in  so  far  as  the 
proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  concerned.  It  is  unnscessary  to 
allude  in  this  place  to  the  diiferent  pi-oportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  they  are  known 
to  contain— as  the  more  popular  nature  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  t)  discuss  the  "-e- 
flttcd,  though  singularly  beau^ul,  physioioj.'iMl  questions  with  which  these  diSTereocea  ar» 
eoanected. 
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of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  common  salt,  and  other  saline  com- 
pounds. These  same  compounds  exist,  ready  formed,  in  the  vegetable 
food,  associated  generally  with  the  gluter.,  the  albumen,  or  the  casein, 
it  contains.  The  materials  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  therefore — 
(the  phosphates)  as  well  as  the  inorganic  saline  substances  which  are 
found  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  other  fluids  of  the  body — are  all  formed  in 
or  by  the  plant,  or  are  by  it  extracted  fiOm  the  soil  and  incorporated  with 
the  food  on  which  the  animal  is  to  live. 

Not  only,  therefore,  do  the  mere  elements  of  which  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  are  formed,  exist  in  the  food — but  they  occur  in  it,  put 
together  and  combined,  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  wanted,  in 
order  to  form  the  several  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  plant,  in 
short,  is  the  compounder  of  the  raw  materials  of  living  bodies.  The  ani- 
mal uses  up  these  raw  materials — cutting  them  into  shape  when  neces- 
sary, and  fitting  them  to  the  several  places  into  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  built. 

This  is  a  very  simple,  and  yet  a  very  beautiful  view  of  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  chemical  connection  which  exist  between  the  processes 
and  purposes  of  animal  and  vegetable  Ufe.  Nature  seems  to  divide  the 
burden  of  building  up  living  bodies  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
kingdoms — the  lower  appearing  to  exist  and  to  labour  only  for  the  good 
of  the  higher  race  of  beings. 

§  3.  Of  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  of  the  purposes  served  by  the  starch, 
gum,  and  sugar,  contained  in  vegetable  food. 

But,  besides  the  gluten  of  plants  and  seeds,  which  supplies  the  mate- 
rials from  which  the  muscular  parts  of  animals  are  formed,  the  oil  wliich 
is  converted  into  the  fat  of  animals,  and  the  saline  and  earthy  matters 
of  plants  which  supply  the  salts  of  the  blood  and  the  eanh  of  thebone^— 
vegetable  food  in  general  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  sugar, 
gum,  and  other  substances  which  consist  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water  only  (p.  IH).  "What  purpose  is  served  by  this  part  of  the  food? 
Is  it  merely  taken  into  the  stomach  and  again  rejected,  or  is  it  decom- 
posed and  made  to  serve  some  vital  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the 
living  animal?  From  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  all  vegetable  food 
consists  of  these  substances,  we  might  infer  that  they  were  destined  to 
serve  some  important  purpose  in  the  animal  economy.  To  the  herbiv- 
orous animal  they  are,  in  fact,  almost  necessary  for  the  support  of  a 
healthy  life. 

In  order  to  understand  this  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to 
the  respiration  of  animals — the  chemical  changes  produced  cy  it,  and 
the  purposes  it  is  supposed  to  serve  in  the  animal  economy. 

1°.  Of  the  function  of  respiration. — All  animals  possessed  of  lungs  al- 
ternately inhale  and  exhale  the  atmospheric  air.  They  breathe,  that  is, 
or  respire.  The  air  they  H raw  into  their  lungs,  supposing  it  ( o  be  dry, 
consists  by  volume  (pp.  32  airi  148)  very  nearly  of — 

Nitrogen  79'16 

Oxygen     .  20-80 

Carbonic  acJj  0-04 

100 
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— the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  being  very  small.    B  ut  a^  it  is  breathed 

out  again  it  consists  of  about — 

Nitrogen 79-16 

Oxygen 16-84  to  12 

Carbonic  acid 4-00  to  •  8 


100 
• — the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  considerably  less,  that  of  carbonic  acid 
very  much  greater,  than  before.     On  an  average  the  natural  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  found  to  be  increased  100  times  after  it  is 
expelled  by  breathing  from  the  lungs. 

Now  carbonic  acid  consists,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  In  breathing,  therefore,  the  animal  throws  oiF  into  the  air  a 
quantity  of  carbon — in  the  form  of  Ccirbonic  acid — which  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  different  species  of  animals,  and  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species.  By  a  healthy  man  the  quantity  of  carbon  thus 
thrown  off  varies  from  5  to  13  ounces,  and  by  a  cow  or  a  horse  from  3  to 
5  pounds,  in  24  hours.  All  this  carbon  must  be  derived  from  the  food. 
The  animal  eats,  therefore,  not  merely  to  support  or  to  add  weight  to  its 
body,  but  to  supply  the  carbon  also  which  is  wasted  by  respiration. 

2°.  How  the  respiration  is  fed. — What  part  of  the  food  suppUes  tie 
waste  caused  by  respiration  ?     How  is  the  respiration  fed  ? 

In  animals  which  live  upon  flesh — carnivorous  animals — it  is  the  fat 
of  their  food  from  which  the  carbon  given  off  by  their  lungs  is  derived. 
It  is  only  when  the  fat  fails  in  quantity  that  the  lean  or  muscular  pari 
of  the  flesh  they  eat  is  decomposed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  carbon 
to  their  lungs. 

In  an  animal  to  which  no  food  is  given  for  a  time^  tie  lungs  are  fed, 
so  to  speak,  from  fat  also.  But  in  this  case  it  is  the  living  fat  of  the 
animal's  own  body.  When  digestion  is  fully  performed  and  hunger  is 
keenly  experienced,  the  body  begins  to  feed  upon  itself — the  lungs  stUl 
play,  respiration  continues  for  many  days  after  food  has  ceased  to  be  ad- 
ministered, but  the  carbon  given  off  is  derived  from  the  substance  of  the 
body  itself.  The  fat  first  disappears — escapes  with  the  breath — and  af- 
terwards tlie  muscular  part  is  attacked.  Hence  the  emaciation  which 
foUows  a  prolonged  albstinence  from  food. 

In  animals  which  live  upon  vegetable  food  again — herbivorous  ani- 
mals— it  is  the  starch,  gum,  and  suf-ar,  of  the  food  which  supply  thi 
carbon  for  respiration.  It  is  only  whi  n  the  food  does  not  contain  a  suf 
ficient  supply  of  these  compounds  that  the  oil  first,  and  then  the  gluten, 
are  decomposed,  and  made  to  yield  their  carbon  to  the  iungs. 

In  man,  who  lives  on  both  kinds  of  food,  and  in  the  domestic  dog,  and 
tlie  pig,  which  also  eat  indifferently  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  the 
carbon  of  respiration  may  be  derived  in  part  from  the  fat,  and  in  part 
from  the  starch  and  sugar  which  they  eat — according  as  they  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  one  cr  by  the  other  kind  of  food. 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  know  that  such  are  the  parts  of  the  food,  to 
which  the  duty  of  supply ing  the  demands  of  the  lungs  is  especially  com- 
mitted. There  are  several  considerations  which  lei;d  force  to  this  opin- 
ion.    Of  these  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two. 

a.  Why  is  the  fa^  rather  tliem  the  lean  part  of  the  food  of  car  KtixjroM 
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animals  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  lungs,  and  why  do  starving  ani- 
mals lose  their  fat  first  ?  Because  the  chemical  decomposition  bj  which 
carbon  can  be  derived  from  the  fat  is  simpler  and  more  easily  effected 
than  that  by  which  it  can  be  obtained  from  muscular  fibre.  By  combi- 
nation with  oxygen,  fat  can  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
only,  of  which  the  former  will  pass  oflf  by  the  lungs  and  the  latter  in  the 
urins.  The  muscular  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  much  nitrogen 
(p.  444),  and,  if  deprived  of  its  carbon  for  the  uses  of  respiration,  must 
undergo  very  complicated  decompositions,  and  form  a  series  of  com- 
pouiids,  the  use  of  which,  in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive. 

Besides,  in  producing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs  frSm  the  fat  of  the 
animal  food  or  of  the  living  body,  there  is  less  waste  of  material.  Fat 
consists  wholly  of  the  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and. oxygen. 
These  all  disappear  entirely  .in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water — both 
of  which  are  used  up.  Muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  nitrogen,  con- 
tains a  constant  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  If  the  muscle, 
then,  be  decomposed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  carbon  to  the  lungs, 
not  only  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  but  the  sulphate  and  phosphorus 
also,  would  go  to  waste,  and  would  pass  off  in  the  urine.  In  nature, 
however,  such  waste  is  rarely  seen  to  take  place  ;  and,  therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  respiration  will  be  supported  by  the  muscu'ar  fibre  only 
when  other  kinds  of  food  are  deficient. 

5.  B  ut  in  the  stomachs  of  herbivorous  animals,  why  are  the  starch  and 
sugar  especially  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  lungs  ?  The  food  of  ani- 
mals which  live  upon  vegetable  substances  contains  fat  as  well  as  starch 
— why  then  is  the  starch  in  this  case  dissipated  by  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, while  the  fat  is  applied  as  it  is  supposed  to  another  use  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  both  beautiful  and  satisfactory. 

Starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  consist  of  carbon  and  water  only,  and  we  can 
conceive  them  in  their  passage  through  the  body  to  be  actually  separated 
into  these  two  substances — in  which  case  the  carbon  has  only  to  combine 
with  oxygen  and  form  carbonic  acid,  to  be  ready  to  pass  off  by  the  lungs. 
Here,  therefore,  only  one  chemical  combination  is  required — the  union 
of  carbon  with  oxygen.  It  is  the  simplest  way  in  which  we  can  con- 
ceive carbon  to  be  supplied  for  the  use,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  lungs.* 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  fat.  Though  nearly  all  kinds  of  fat  consist  en- 
tirely of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen— yet  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
consist  only  of  carbon  and  water.  They  contain  much  more  hydrogen  than" 
is  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  which  is  present  in  them.  If, 
'hen,  the  carbon  of  these  fats  be  separated,  this  excess  of  hydrogen  will 
ilso  be  set  free,  and  if  the  former  be  mstde  to  combine  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  must  also  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water.  Thus  two  chemical  changes  must  go  on  simultaneously,  for 
which  more  oxygen  will  be  required,  and  which  involve  more  labour  in 
the  system  than  when  the  carbon  alone  is  to  be  combined  with  oxygen 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  where  both  starch  and  oil  are  present  to- 
gether, the  former  should  be  first  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  lungs,  the 
latter  only  when  the  supply  of  starch  or  sugar  has  been  exhausted. 

■  The  chemical  reader  will  understand  that  lam  here  only  giving  a  popular  view  of  Iho 
final  result  ot  ihe  several  changes  through  which  the  carbon  no  doubt  passes  befoie  U 
escapes  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
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Theie  ap]>eaTS,  therefore,  to  be  a  beaulifiil  adaptation  to  the  wants  a:id 
ca>venience  of  animals  in  the  large  proportion  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar, 
wli.dh  the  more  abundant  varieties  of  vegetable  food  contains.  In  obtaining 
carbon  from  these,  the  least  possible  labour,  so  tj  speak,  is  imposed  upon 
the  digestive  organs  of  thj  herbivorous  races.  The  starch  and  sugar 
abound  because  much  carbon  is  required,  whi\e  fatty  matter  or  oil  is 
present  in  smaller  quantity,  because  comparatively  little  of  this  is  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  the  usual  healthy  functions  of  the  animal 
body.  And  it  is  another  adaptation  of  the  living  body  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  pla:yEd,  that  when  starch  or  sugar  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  oil  of  the  food  is  consumed  for  the  supply  of  carbon  to  the 
Itmgs — and  failing  this  also,  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  vegetable  food 
or  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  animal  food,  or  even  of  the  living  animal  it- 
self. 

3°.  Purposes  served  hy  respiration. — But  for  what  purpose  essential  to 
life  do  animals  respire  ?  If  the  starch  and  sugar  be  so  necessary  to  feed 
the  respiration — the  breathing  itself  must  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
living  animal. 

Some  doubts  still  exist  upon  this  point.  It  is  generally  believed, 
however,  that  carbon  is  consumed  or  given  off  from  the  lungs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  heat  of  the  living  body.  When  starch,  or  sugar, 
or  gum,  are  burned  in  the  open  air,  they  are  changed  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  much  heat.  It  is  supposed  that 
in  the  body  the  same  change — the  conversion  of  starch  and  sugar  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water — taking  place,  heat  must  in  like  manner  be  pro- 
duced. A  slow  combustion,  in  short,  is  supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  animal — the  heat  of  the  body  being  greater,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the  lungs.  In  favour  of 
this  view  many  strong  reasons  have  been  advanced,  but  there  are  also 
objections  against  it  of  considerable  weight,  which  cannot  as  yet  be  satb- 
faetorily  removed. 

Were  we  to  adopt  this  opinion  in  regard  to  the  main  purpose  served  by 
respiration  as  tlie  true  one,  it  would  afford  a  very  distinct  reason  for  the 
large  amount  of  stare)"  existing  in  all  our  cultivated  crops.  Respiration, 
according  to  this  view,  is  necessary  to  supply  heat  to  the  animal,  and 
this  respiration  is  most  simply  and  easily  fed  by  the  starch  contained  in 
the  vegetable  food.  The  life  and  labours  of  the  plant  again  minister  to 
the  life  and  labours  of  the  animal. 

§  4.   Of  the  origin  and  the  purposes  served  by  the  fat  of  animals. 

1°.  The  immediate  ori^n  or  source  of  the  fat  of  animals  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  food  with  which  the  animal  is  fed.  Carnivorous  animals 
obtain  or  extract  it  ready  formed  from  the  flesh  they  eat — herbivorous 
animals  from  the  vegetable  food  on  which  they  live. 

It  has  only  been  lately  shown  that  the  corn,  hay,  roots,  and  herbage, 
on  which  cattle  are  fed,  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oUy  matter  ready 
formed  to  supply  all  the  fat  which  accumulates  in  their  bodies — or  which, 
oy  the  milk  cow,  is  yielded  in  the  form  of  butter.  Befoje  the  different 
kinds  of  food  had  been  analyzed,  vsdth  the  view  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  fat  they  severally  contain,  it  was  supposed  that  the  fat  of 
Boinals  was  deiivei  almost  solelj'  from  the  starch  and  sugar  oi  gum,  of 
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which  so  large  a  proportion  of  vegetable  food  consists.  This  opinion, 
however,  has  given  way  before  the  advance  of  analytical  research, 
Animals  fatten  quickest  upon  Indian  corn,  or  oil  cake,  or  oil  mixed  v/ith 
chopped  straw,  or  upon  oily  seeds  and  nuts — or,  as  in  the  case  of  poultry, 
on  a  mixture  of  meal  or  suet — because  these  kinds  of  food  contain  a  large 
propn'tion  of  fatty  matter  ready  formed  which  the  animal  can  easily  ex- 
tract, and  after  a  slight  chemical  change  can  convert  into  a  portion.of  its 
own  substance.. 

The  conversion  of  starch  or  sugar  into  fat  in  the  animal  body  implies 
a  chemical  change  of  a  less  simple  nature — one  which  seems  to  impose' 
upon  the  vital  principle  .1  greater  amount  of  labour  than  is  implied  in  the 
simple  appropriation  of  the  fat  which  exists  ready  formed  in  the  food.  If,  • 
then,  there  be  in  the  food  as  much  fat  as  is  necessary  to  supply  all  that 
the  animal  appropAates  to  itself,  and  if  it  is  observed  to  lay  on  or  appro- 
priate more  when  the  food  is  richer  in  fatty  oils,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  natural  purpose  served  by  the  oil  in  the  vegetable  food  is  to  supply 
the  fat  of  the  animal  body.  In  other  words,  the  vegetable  ministers  to  the 
animal  and  lessens  its  labour  by  preparing  beforehand  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  animal  is  to  build  up  the  fatty  parts  of  its  body. 

But  though  this  is  tlie  general  source  of  the  fat  of  animals,  circum- 
stances may  occur  in  which  the  only  yegetable  food  which  the  animal  can 
procure  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  fat  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  its  body — or  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  several  natural  functions 
it  is  destined  to  fulfil.  Thns  wax  is  a  kind  of  fat,  and  it  has  been  shown 
(MUne  Edwards)  that,  when  ied  upon  pure  sugar,  the  bee  is  capable  of 
forming  wax  from  its  food.  When  fed  upon  such  sugar,  it  not  only  lays 
up  a  store  of  honey,  but  it  continues  to  build  its  cells  of  wax.  Now  the 
starch  of  the  food  is  readily  changed  into  sugar.  It  may  be  so  changed 
in  the  stomach  of  man  and  of  other  animals.  That  power  which  the  bee 
possesses  they  also  may  in  cases  of  emergency  be  able  to  exercise. 
Where  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil  for  the  necessary  uses  of  the  animal  is 
lot  contained  in  the  food  it  eats,  it  may  form  an  additional  portion  from 
Ae  starch  or  sugar  in  whicn  its  food  abounds. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  the  most 
probable  opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  seems  to  be 
expressed  in  these  two  proposition. 

a.  That  the  fat  of  animals  is  contained  ready  formed,  and  is  usually 
derived  from  the  vegetable  or  other  food  on  which  they  live — and  that 
when  the  food  abounds  largely  in  fat,  the  animal  lays  it  more  quickly 
and  abundantly  upon  its  own  body. 

6.  That  when  the  food  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  fat  to 
enable  the  animal  comfortably  to  perform  the  various  functions  of  its 
body,  it  has  the  power  to  form  an  additional  quantity  from  the  starch  or 
sugar  it  eats — but  that  it  will  not  readily  fatten  or  lay  on  large  additions 
of  fat  upon  its  body  when  fed  upon  farinaceous,  saccharine,  or  other  food 
in  which  oil  is  not  naturally  contained.* 

"  For  the  sake  of  t>ie  chemical  reader  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  show  by  what  kind  ot 
chemical  changes — 1°,  tile  fat  of  animals  in  general  may  be  derived  from  tlje  starch  or  sugar 
of  their  food  ;  and  2°,  how  the  peculiar  kinds  of- fat  contained  in  the  body  of  any  given  ani- 
mal may  be  formed  from  the  peculiar  kinds  of  fat  contained  in  its  food. 

30.  Bow  fat  tnay  be  formed  from  starck  or  9ugar. — These  two  substances,  as  we  hwti 
Biready  seen,  may  be  represented  by  carbon  and  water  only — 
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2°.   The  purposes  served  by  the  fat. — In  all  healthy  animals  which 
(oke  a  sufficient  quantity  of  exercise  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  con- 
carbon.      Water. 

Starch, consisting  of  12    +    10,  represented  by  Ci2  Hio  Oio 

Cane  sugar^  consisting  of  12    -f-    11,  represented  by  Ci2  Hu  On 
Fdi  again,  margarine  for  example,  the  solid  fat  of  the  human  body,' is  represented  Cp 
559,  note^)  by  Csi  Hjs  Os.  -  Compare  this  with  4  of  starch,  and  we  have— 
4  of  starch  =  C48  H40  O40 

1  of  margarine         =  C37  H36  O5. 

Difference =:    Cii  Hj  Oas 

•    This  difference  is  equal  to,  or  may  be  represented  by, 

11  of  carbonic  acid  +  4  of  water  +  9  of  oxycen 
11  CO2  +  4HO  +        90 

So  that  by  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  given  off  from  the  lungs — of 
water,  which  may  or  may  not  remain  in  the  system, — and  of  a  portion  of  oxygen,  which 
may  be  used  up  in  various  ways  in  the  blood,  the  starch  or  sugar  of  tho  food  may  be  con- 
verted into  fat. 

That  in  some  such  way  these  substances  may  be  changed  into  the  fat  of  animals  was  first 
insisted  upon  and  explained  by  Liebig;  and  it  Is  probable,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  that  in 
cases  of  emergency  fat  is  really  formed  in  the  animal  body  from  such  kinds  of  food.  But 
when  Liebig  put  fi>rth  his  views  on  this  subject,  it  was  not  tuiown  that  vegetable  substances 
naturally  contained  so  lEu*ge  a  proportion  of  fat  as  has  since  been  found  in  them.  The  ne- 
cessity for  the  constant  production  or  formation  of  fat  in  the  body  itself,  therefore,  is  not  now 
so  apparent,  and  the  soundest  opinion,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  seems  to  be 
that,  while  the  vegetable  food  usiuiUy  siipplies  all  the  fat  ready  formed  which  the  animal  re- 
quires, yet  that  a  conversion  of  a  certain  part  of  the  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  even  of  the  cel- 
lularfibre  of  the  food,  into  fat,  may  take  place,  when  all  the  wants  of  the  body  are  not  sup- 
plied by  the  fat  which  the  food  naturally  contains.  Of  course  this  opinion  applies  only  to 
animals  in  perfect  health.  In  certain  diseased  states  of  the  body  a  larger  and  more  con- 
stant production  of  fat  from  the  food  may  take  place,  as  appears  to  be  tlie  case  in  animals 
which  no  diminution  of  food  seems  to  prevent  from  laying  on  fat. 

2^.  How  the  peculiar  kinds  of  fat  in  the  body  may  be  derivedfrom  tJte  peculiar  kinds  of  fat 
in  the  food. 

a.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  553)  that  the  solid  part  of  butler,  of  olive  oil,  and  of  the  go^je, 
is  identical  with  the  solid  fat  of  the  human  body.  When  eaten  by  man,  therefore,  these  se- 
veral kinds  of  fat  may  be  at  once  conveyed,  without  change,  from  the  stomach  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  where  they  are  required.  From  this  circumstance  these  kinds  of  fat  seem 
remarkably  fitted  for  the  foo-i  of  man. 

b.  The  solid  fat  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  is  called  stearine.  Upon  this  man  lives  much 
and  converts  it  Into  the  solid  fat  Cniargarine)  of  his  own  body.  This  may  take  place  after 
the  following  manner  : — 

2  of  margarine =  C74  H72  Oio 

1  of  stearine   .    .  =  C74  Hcs  O7 

Difference =  Ci   Ha    O3 

If  we  double  this  difference,  we  have  C6  Hs  Os  •■,  which  is  the  formo'a  for  lactic  acid. 
Recent  researches,  however,  have  failed  in  detecting  this  acid  in  the  blood — if  it  be  fdrmeti 
at  all,  therefore,  it  must  exist  only  in  a  transition  state,  and  nmst  be  stipedily  converted  irtto 
other  compoimds.  The  final  result  may  possibly  be  the  evolution  of  the  3  of  carbon  (C3  ) 
by  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

c.  That  the  body  or  its  parts  possess  the^  power  of  easily  transforming  these  different  kinds 
of  fat  oTie  into  the  other,  we  know,  al^,  from  other  facts.  Thus  the  calf  lives  upon  milk, 
and  from  the  two-kinds  of  fat  coatained  in  the  pream  cf  the  milk,  it  forms  the  solid  and  liquid 
fats  of  its  own  body.  The  stearine  of  the  animal  in  tl.  *?  case  may  be  formed  from  the  mar- 
garine of  the  butter,  being  exactly  the  converse  of  thepievious  case,  while  the  butter  oil  may 
be  changed  into  the  liquid,  fat  of  the  tallow. 

This  Latter  is  more  difficult  to  explain,  since  the  composition  of  elaine — the  liquid  fat  of 
the  ox,  calf,  and  sheep-*- compared  with  that  of  ^'ttter  oiC  presents  a  considesable  difference. 
Thus— 

Elaine    ....  .    =  C47  llu  Oe 

Butter  oil   ...    .  .    =  Ca?  Hi3  Oe 

Difference.    .    .    .    =CioH9 
What  becomes  of  this  difference,  Cio  H9,  we  are  unable  as  yet  precisely  to  explain.    By 
the  intervention  of  a  little  oxygen  it  might  readily  give  rise  to  a  little  more  fat. 

d.  The  cow  and  calf  together,  however,  illustrate  very  clearly  tlie  exifflence  of  this  trans- 
forming power  of  the  animal  body.  We  are  unacquainted,  as  yet,  with  the  composition  of 
the  several  kinds  of  fat  which  occur  in  vegetables— but  we  know  that  out  of  these  the  cow 
can  form  the  two  kinds  of  fat— the  stearine  and  the  elaine— which  exist  in  its  own  tallow, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  two  kireja  of  fat— margarine  and  butter- oii-^which  are  found  in  ita 
milk.    The  calf,  again,  can  change  these  two  latter  fats  into  (hoso  which  its  own  bodj,  aif 
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ditioQ,  the  principal  purpose.s  served  by  the  fat  are  simple  and  the  same. 
It  lubricates  the  joints — covers  and  protects  the  internal  viscera — keepa 
the  muscles  separate,  Eind  enables  them  to  play  freely  among  each  other 
— makes  the  hair  and  skin  soft  and  flexible, — and,  by  filling  up  hollows, 
contributes  to  the  roundness  and  plumpness  of  the  parts,  and  defends  the 
extremities  of  the  bones  from  external  injury.  When- exercise  is  taken, 
a  portion  of  the  fat  of  the  body  appears  to  be  more  or  less  changed  and 
removed,  and  is  afterwards  found  in  the  perspiration,  or  in  the  dung.  It 
is  to  make  up  for  this  natural  waste  that  all  animals,  even  when  the  fat 
of  their  body  undergoes  no  increase,  require  a  certain  supply  to  be  daUy 
given  to  them  in  their  food. 

The  accumulation  of  fat  in  animals  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to 
lay  in  a  store  of  food  in  time  of  plenty,  which  may  be  made  available  "in 
the  performance  of  the  usual  functions  of  the  animal  when  a  time  of 
scarcity  comes.  If  the  food  contain  too  little  oil  to  lubricate  the  joints 
and  to  supply  the  natural  waste  of  this  kind  of  matter,  then  the  store  of 
fat  which  has  been  accumulated  in  time  of  plenty  is  drawn  upon,  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  worked  up,  so  to  speak,  and  the  fat  of  the  body  diminishes  in 
quantity.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  respiration  of  carnivorous  animals 
13  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  fat  which  they  eat — and  that  the  lean- 
ness which  attends  upon  starvation  is  owing  to  the  fat  of  the  living  body 
beingconsumed  in  supplying  thecarbon  given  oflffrom  the  lungs.  Another 
purpose,  the-'>fore,  for  which  animals  seem  to  be  invested  with  the  power 
of  laying  on  lat,  is,  that  a  store  of  food  for  the  purposes  of  respiration 
may  be  carried  about  in  the  body  itself,  to  meet  any  unusual  demand 
which  the  food  may  not  be  able  wholly  to  supply. 

§  5.  Of  the  natural  waste  of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  a  full  grown  animal. 

We  have  seen  that,  if  the  food  of  the  animal  be  unable  to  sBpply  the 
carbon  given  ofif  from  the  lungs,  and  the  fat  which  the  movements  of  the 
limbs  require,  the  parts  of  the  body  themselves  are  laid  under  contribu 
tion  in  order  to  supply  tliese  substances.     Thus,  when  the  food  is  stinted, 
the  body  necessarily  undergoes  a  waste  from  this  cause. 

But  this  is  not  a  constant  waste.  It  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  food.  The  parts  of  the  body,  however,  do  undergo  a  con- 
stant and  natural  waste,  to  make  up  for  which  is  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses served  by  the  food. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  physiologists,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
undergo  a  slow  and  insensible  process  of  renewal.  The  hair  and  the  nails 
we  can  see  to  be  constantly  renewed.  They  grow,  or  are  thrust  out- 
wards.    But  the  muscles  and  even  the  bones  are  by  little  and  little  re- 

well  a3  that  of  its  mother,  requires.  And,  lastly,  man  by  eating  the  fat  of  ,tlie  calf  can  re 
convert  It  into  margarine  and  those  other  fatty  substances  which  arc  found  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  body.  Substances  whicli  can  thus  so  frequently  and  so  readily  be  changed,  the 
one  into  Che  other,  must  be  very  clocely  connected,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  mutual 
transformations  are  effected' will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  simple  when  these  are  rightly  im> 
derslood. 

The  chemical  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  only  that  I  have 
in  this  note  compared  together  the  entire  fats  s^  marine,  margarine,  &:c.,  instead  of  the  fatty 
acids  only  which  they  are  known  to  contain. 

The  reader  will  consult  with  much  advantage  and  sjitisfaction  upon  this  subject,  a  work 
upon  Chemical  Physiology,  by  Professor  Mulder,  of  Utrecht  iProcvf.  eener  Algemeene  Pky- 
»iolo  giscbe  Scheikunde,  p.  260,  ei  eeq.)  of  which  1  am  happy  to  say  that  a  translation  from 
the  Dcrch  is  now  in  progress  by  my  assistant,  Mr..Fromberg,  and  will  speedily  be  published 
bv  the  Messrs.  Klackwood. 
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moved  inwardly  andrejected  in  the  excretions — the  place  of  that  whicb 
'  IS  removed  being  supplied  by  new  portions  of  matter  derived  from  the 
food. 

This  removal,  though  unfelt  by  us,  goes  on  so  rapidly  that  in  a  space 
of  time,  which  varies  from  one  to  five  years,  the  whole  body  of  the  ani- 
mal is  renewed.  There  does  not  remain,  it  is  said,  in  any  of  our  bodies, 
a  single  particle  of  the  same  matter  which  foi-med  their  substance  three 
or  five  years  ago.  It  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  take  a  single  old  brick  every 
day  out  of  the  corner  of  a  house,  and  put  in  a  new  one — the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  house  would  remain  unaltered,  and  yet  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  its  walls  would  be  entiiely  renewed. 

In  full  grown  animals,  some  parts  of  the  body  are  renewed  more  ra- 
pidly than  others — the  muscles,  for  example,  more  frequently  and  rapidly 
than  the  bones  and  the  brain.  In  younganimals,  again,  the  whole  body 
is  oftener  renewed  than  in  such  as  are  advanced  in  years,  but  all  the 
parts  of  all  animals  are  believed  to  be  more  or  less  quickly  removed  and 
replaced. 

The  new  materials  which  are  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  are  derived  directly  from  the  food.  The  fibrin  of  the  muscles  is 
.replaced  from  the  gluten  which  tlie  food  contains — the  fat  from  its  oil — 
and  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  and  the  salts  of  the  l)lood,  from  the 
phosphates  and  saline  substances  which  are  naturally  present  in  it.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  those  parts  which  are  extracted  from  the  muscles  and 
bones,  and  carried  off  in  the  excretions,  are  decomposed  during  their  re- 
moval. New  chemical  compounds  are  produced  from  them,  which  are 
found  in  the  urine  and  dung  of  the  animal,  and  which  give  to  these  ex- 
cretions their  richness  and  value  in  the  manuring  of  the  soU. 

§  6.  Of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  natural 
waste  in  the  body  of  a  full  grown  animal. 

The  substances  which  constantly  disappear  from  the  body  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  waste  above  described,  are  of  three  kinds — the^^tnn 
and  other  analogous  organic  compounds,  whicli  form  the  muscles  and  the 
cartilage  of  the  bones — the  earthy  'phosphates  (of  lime  and  magnesia), 
which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  bones,  and  exist  in  small  quan- 
tity in  the  muscles  also — and  the  soluble  saline  substances,  which  abound 
in  the  blood  and  in  the  other  fluids  of  the  living  animal.  In  the  solid  and 
liquid  excretions,  a  larger  quantity  of  each  of  these  three  classes  of  com- 
pounds is  carried  out  of  the  body.  How  much  of  each  must  be  contained 
in  the  daily  food  of  a  full-grown  animal  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  in 
its  actual  condition? 

1°.  Quantity  of  fibrin  or  other  analogous  compounds  {albumen  or 
casein)  which  the  daily  food  must  contain. — The  most  accurate  experi- 
ments that  have  yet  been  made  upon  this  subject  (Lecanu)  appear  to 
show  that  a  full  grown  man  rejects  in  his  urine  alone  about  half  an  ounce 
of  nitrogen  (230  grs.)  every  24  hours.  This  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  con- 
tained in  about  three  ounces  of  dry  muscular  fibre,  which  must,  therefore, 
every  day  be  decomposed  or  removed  in  order  to  yield  it. 

But  if  the  body  is  kept  in  condition,  this  quantity  of  fibrin  must  be 
daily  restored  again  by  the  food.  Now,  to  supply  three  ounce/i  of  dry 
fibrin,  there  must  br  eaten  ab">'^t — 
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30  ounces  of  wheaten  flour ;  or 
45      "      of  wheaten  bread  ;  or 
14       "       of  fresh  beef  or  mutton  ;  or 
12       "       of  pease  or  bean  meal ;  or 
4       "       of  cheese  ;* 
Or,  if  we  live  wholly  upon  potatoes  or  milk,  we  must  eat  no  less  than 
six  jr  seven  pounds  of  the  former  daily,  or  drink  three  or  foiu:  imperial 
pints  of  the  latter — if  we  would  restore  to  tlie  body  as  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  its  muscles  and  cartilage  as  is  daily  removed  from  it  by  the 
urine. 

But  the  urine  is  not  the  only  channel  through  which  nitrogen  is  given 
off  from  the  animal  body.  A  considerable,  though,  of  course,  a  variable 
proportion  is  found  in  the  solid  excretions  or  dung,  which  has  also  been 
derived  from  the  substance  of  the  body  itself.  A  small  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen is  believed  to  be  given  off  from  the  lungs  also  in  breathing,  and 
from  the  skin  in  the  perspiration,  which  nitrogen  must  have  been  either 
directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the  food.  And,  lastly,  of  the  fibrin  or 
other  food  containing  nitrogen  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
a  portion  must  pass  the  mouths  of  the  absorbent  vessels  as  it  descends 
through  the  intestines  and  thus  escape  with  the  dung,  without  having 
performed  its  part  in  the  ordinary  nourishment  of  the  body. 

It  is  impossible  to  inaKe  any  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
which  escapes  from  the  animal  in  the  several  ways  just  noticed — in  the 
soUd  excretions  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  skin — or  of  the  quantity  of 
food  which  is  necessary  to  supply  its  place.  If  we  suppose  the  loss 
through  all  these  sources  taken  together  to  be  equal  to  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  urine,  then  the  whole  quantity  of  dry 
fibrin  which  the  food  ought  to  contain  would  amount  to  four  and  a  half  or 
five  ounces  in  the  day.  To  supply  this,  we  must  eat  of  bread,  beef, 
cheese,  potatoes,  or  milk,  one  half  more  than  the  quantities  alread;/ 
specified. 

No  experiments  have  hitherto  oeen  published  from  which  we  can  de- 
termine the  average  quantity  of  nitrogen  rejected  in  the  excretions  of  the 
horse,  the  cow,  or  the  sheep,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  waste 
which  takes  place  in  ordinary  circunistances  in  the  muscles  and  cartilage 
of  these  animals.  If  we  suppose  that  in  the  horse  or  cow  it  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  weights,  compared  with  that  of  a  full  grown  man — or 
five  times  greater  <han  in  a  man — then  the  loss  of  dry  fibrin  would 
amount  to  20  or  25  ounces  in  the  24  hours.  To  supply  this,  the  animal 
must  eat  the  following  quantities  of  one  or  other  of  tie  kinds  of  food  here 
mentioned : — 

120  lbs.  of  turnips.  17  lbs.  of  clover  hay. 

115     "    of  wheat  straw.  12     "    of  pea  straw. 

75     "     of  carrots.  12     "     of  barley. 

67     "     of  potatoes.  10     "     of  oats. 

20     "     of  meadow  hay.  5     '•     of  beans.f 

Or  instead  of  the  whole  quantity  of  any  one  of  these,  a  half  or  quarter  or 
any  other  proportion  of  each  may  be  taken,  and  the  animal  ■will  pro- 

•  Supposing  the  wheaten  flour  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  gluten,  and  the  cheese  one  hatf 
iu  weight  of  dry  curd  (see  also  pp.  506  and  631.) 
1  Those  numbers  are  calcu'^ated  from  the  table  glvec  in  p.  631. 
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bably  be  found  to  thrive  better  on  the  mixture  than  if  fed  upon  any  oe> 
ef  tliese  kinds  of  food  alone. 

2°.  Quantity  ofjixed  saline  matter  and  of  earthy  phosphates  wkick 
the  food  ought  to  contain. — A  full  grown  animal  rejects  in  its  dung,  its 
urine,  and  its  perspiration,  as  much  saline  and  earthy  matter  as  its 
food  contains.  If  its  body  is  merely  maintained  in  its  existing  condition, 
only  that  which  is  removed  from  it  by  the  daily  waste  is  restored  to  it  by 
the  daily  food.  Thus  whatever  quantity  of  saline  and  earthy  matter  is 
present  in  the  food,  an  equal  quantity  is  found  in  the  excretions  of  the 
living  animal. 

But  how  much  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  excretions  has  actually 
formed  part  of  the  living  body,  and  been  removed  from  it  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  waste  ?  This  we  have  no  means  as  yet  of  determining. 
It  must  be  considerable,  but  it  varies  ^vitli  many  circumstances,  and  the 
experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  made  and  published  do  not  enable 
us  to  say  how  much  the  average  waste  really  is,  and  how  much  of  the 
several  more  common  kinds  of  food  ought  to  be  consumed  by  a  full 
grown  animal,  in  order  to  supply  it  with  the  necessary  daily  proportion 
of  sahne  and  earthy  substances. 

The  benefits  so  often  derived  from  the  use  of  salt  in  the  feeding  of 
stock  show  how  a  judicious  admixture  of  saline  matter  with  the  food 
may  render  its  other  constituents  naore  available  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  to  the  support  and  increase  of  the  animal  body. 

§  7.   The  health  of  the  animal  can  he  sustained  only  hy  a  mixed  food. 

From  what  I  have  already  stated,  you  see  that  the  vegetable  food  eateu 
by  a  full  grown  animal  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  condition  should 
contain — 

1°.  Starch  or  sugar,  to  supply  the  carbon  given  off  in  respiration. 

2°.  Fat  or  fatty  oil,  to  supply  the  fatty  matter  which  exists  more  or 
less  abundantly  in  the  bodies  of  all  animals. 

3°.  Gluten  or  fibrin,  to  make  up  for  the  natural  waste  of  the  muscles 
and  cartilage. 

4°.  Earthy  phosphates,  to  supply  what  is  removed  from  the  bones  of 
the  full  grown  animal  by  the  daily  waste  ;   and — 

5°.  Saline  substances — sulphates  and  clilorides — to  replace  what  is 
daily  rejected  in  the  excretions. 

Hence  the  food  upon  which  any  animal  can  be  fed  with  the  hope  of 
maintaining  it  in  a  healthy  state  must  be  a  mixed  food.  Starch,  or  sugar 
alone,  or  pure  fibrin  or  gelatine  alone,  will  not  sustain  the  aijimal  body, 
because  these  substances  do  not  contain  what  is  necessary  to  build  up  all 
its  parts,  or  to  supply  what  is  daily  given  off  during  respiration  and  in 
the  excretions.  The  skilful  feeder,  therefore,  will  not  attempt  to  main- 
tain his  stock  on  any  kind  of  food  which  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  every  one  of  the  kinds  of  matter  which  the  body  requires. 

Two  other  points  he  will  also  attend  to.  First,  he  ^vill  occasicaaily 
change  the  kind  of  food,  or  will  vary  the  proportions  in  which  he  gives 
the  different  kinds  of  fodder  to  his  feeding  stock.  This  practice  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that,  although  ev3ry  crop  he  raises  contains  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  all  the  substances  w  jich  the  animal  requires,  yet  some  contain 
one  of  these  in  larger  qua(  itity  than  others  do,  and  by  an  occasional 
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change  or  variation  he  may  hope  more  fully  to  supply  to  the  animal  the 
necessarj-  quantity  of  each. 

Second,  he  will  adapt  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  the  nge  of  the 
animal,  and  to  the  other  purposes  for  which  it  is  fed.  This  rule  depends 
partly  upon  the  same  fact,  that  dififerent  vegetables  contain  the  several 
kinds  of  necessary  food  in  different  proportions,  but  in  a  great  degree  also 
upon  the  further  fact,  that  the  animal  requires  these  substances  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  according  to  its  age  and  to  the  special  purpose  for  which 
it  is  fed.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  latter  fact  a  littler  more. 
at  length. 

§  8.  Of  the  Jcind  and  quantity  of  additional  food  required  by  the 
fattening  animal. 
In  the  animal  which  is  increasing  in  size  or  in  weight,  the  food  has  a 
double  function  to  perform.     It  must  sustain  and  it  must  increase  the 
body.     To  increase  the  body,  an  additional  quantity  of  food  must  be  con- 
sumed, but  the  kind  or  nature  of  this  additional  food  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  increase  which  the  animal  is  making  or  is  intended  to  make. 
One  of  the  important  objects  of  the  stock  farmer  is  to  make  his  full 
grown  animals  lay  on  fat,  so  that  they  may  as  quicldy  as  possible,  and 
at  the  least  cost,  be  made  ready  for  the  butcher.     To  effect  this  object, 
he  adjusts  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  food  he  gives,  to  the  practical  ob- 
ject he  wishes.to  attain. 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe,  that  the  natural  and  imme- 
diate source  of  the  fat  of  animals  is  in  the  oily  matter  which  the  food 
contains.  If  we  wish  only,  or  chiefly,  to  lay  on  fat,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  give  some  kind  of  food  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
fatty  matter  than  that  upon  which  the  animal  has  been  accustomed  to 
live.  This  is  what  the  practical  man  has  actually  learned  to  do.  To 
his  sheep  and  oxen  he  gives  oil-cake  or  linseed  oil  mixed  with  chopped 
straw,  to  his  dogs  cracklings,*  to  his  geese  and  turkeys  Indian  corn, 
^hich  contains  much  oil,  and  to  his  poultry  beef  or  mutton  suet. 

Many  experiments  are  yet  wanting  to  determine  with  accuracy  tiie 
proportion  of  fat  contained  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  food  usually  con- 
sumed by  animals.  Nearly  all  we  yet  know  upon  this  subject  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  tabular  view  of  their  composition  to  which  I  have  already 
directed  your  attention  (p.  531.) 

One  thing,  however,  of  considerable  practical  value  has  been  recently 
ascertained — that  the  oily  matter  of  seeds  exists  chiefly  near  their  outer 
surface, — in  or  immediately  under  the  skin  oi  husk.  This  fact  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  by  the  following  results  of  the  examination  of  two 
varieties  of  this  grain,  one  grown  near  Durham,  the  other  in  France. 
The  result  as  to  the  French  grain  is  given  by  JDumas  : — 

PER  OENTAOB  OF  FATTY  OIL. 

Fine  flour    .     .     .  1-5  1-4 

Pollard    ....  2-4  4-8 

Boxings  ....  3-6  — 

Bran 3-3  5-2 

'  Cracklings  are  the  skinnv  parts  of  the  Buet  from  which  the  tallow  has  been  for  the  most 
part  squeezed  out  by  the  tallow  chandlere.  Might  cattle  not  be  fattened  upon  cyadcUngs 
crusheil  and  mixed  with  their  other  food  7  Might  not  some  cAaop  vsudetiesof  oil  also  b« 
mixed  with  their  foo/  for  the  purpose  of  fattening. 
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This  fact  of  the  existence  of  more  fat  in  the  husk  than  in  the  inne! 
part  of  the  grain,  explains  what  often  seems  inexplicable  to  the  practical 
man — why  bran,  namely,  which  appears  to  contain  little  or  no  nourish- 
ing substance,  should  yet  fatten  pigs  and  other  full  grown  animals,  when 
given  to  them  in  sufficient  quantity  along  mth  their  other  food.  It  also 
explains  why  rics  dust  should  be  found  to  fatten  stock,*  though  the 
cleaned  and  prepared  rice  contains  but  little  oil,  and  is  believed,  there- 
fore, to  be  unfitted  for  laying  on  fat  upon  animals  with  any  degree  of 
rapidity.  No  doubt  the  dust  from  pearl-barley  and  from  oats,  as  well  as 
the  husk  of  these  grains,  might  be  economically  employed  by  the  stock 
feeder  where  they  can  readily  be  obtained. 

§  9.  Kind  and  quantity  of  additional  food  required  hy  a  gromng 
animal. 

The  young  and  growing  animal  requires  also  that  its  food  should  be 
adiusted  to  its  peculiar  wants.  In  infancy  the  muscles  and  bones  in- 
crease rapidly  in  size  when  the  food  is  of  a  proper  kind.  This  food, 
therefore,  should  contain  a  large  supply  of  the  phosphates,  from  which 
bone  is  formed,  and  of  gluten  or  fibrin,  by  wliich  the  muscles  are  en- 
larged. Some  kinds  of  fodder  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  these  phos- 
phates. Such  are  com  seeds  in  general,  and  the  red  clover  among  grass- 
es. Some  again  contain  more  of  the  materials  of  muscles.  Such  are 
beans  and  peas  among  our  usually  cultivated  seeds,  and  tares  and  other 
leguminous  plants  among  our  green  crops. 

Hence  the  skilful  feeder  or  rearer  of  stock  can  often  select  with  judg- 
ment that  kind  of  food  which  will  specially  supply  that  which  the  ani- 
mal, on  account  of  its  age  or  rapid  growth,  specially  requires — or  which, 
with  a  view  to  some  special  object,  he  wishes  his  animal  specially  to  lay 
on.  Does  he  admire  the  fine  bone  of  the  Ayrshire  breed? — ^he  will  try 
to  stint  it  while  young  of  that  kind  of  food  in  which  the  phosphates 
abound.  Does  he  wish  to  st-rengthen  his  stock,  and  to  enlarge  their 
bones  1 — he  will  supply  the  phosphates  liberally  while  the  animal  is 
rapidly  growing. 

An  interesting  application  of  these  principles  is  seen  in  the  mode  of 
feeding  calves  adopted  in  different  districts.  Where  they  are  to  be  reared 
.  for  fattening  stock,  to  be  sold  to  the  butcher  at  two  or  three  years  old, 
they  are  well  fed  with  good  and  abundant  food  from  the  first,  that  they 
may  grow  rapidly,  attain  a  great  size,  and  carry  much  flesh.  If  starved 
and  stunted  while  young,  they  often  fatten  rapidly  when  put  at  last  upon 
a  generous  diet,  but  they  never  attain  to  their  full  natural  size  and  weight. 

When  they  are  reared  for  breeding  stock  or  for  milkers,  similar  care  is 
taken  of  them  in  the  best  dairy  countries  from  the  first,  though  in  some 
the  allowance  of  milk  is  stinted,  and  substitutes  for  milk  are  early  given 
to  the  young  animals. 

But  it  is  in  rearing  calves  for  the  butcher  that  the  greatest  skill  in 
feeding  is  displayed,  whe  ^  long  practice  has  made  the  farmers  expert  in 
this  branch  of  husbandry.  To  the  man  who  has  a  calf  and  a  milk  cow, 
the  principal  question  is,  how  can  I,  in  the  locality  in  which  I  am  placed, 
make  the  most  money  of  my  calf  and  my  milk  ?  Had  I  better  give 
my  calf  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  sell  the  remeiinder  in  the  form  of  new 

*  Rice  dU9t  is  very  good  food  for  fatteniDg  pigs,  makes  excellent  por^  and  is  very  prof  t> 
»hle  when  given  along  vith  whey. 
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milk— or  bad  I  better  make  butter  and  gi  i  e  the  skimmed  milk  to  my 
calves — or  will  the  veal,  if  I  give  my  calf  all  the  milk,  pay  me  a  bet- 
ter price  in  the  end  ?  The  result  of  many  trials  has  shown,  that  in  some 
districts  the  high  price  obtained  for  well  fed  veal  gives  a  greater  profit 
than  can  be  derived  from  the  milk  in  any  other  way. 

\Vhile  the  calf  is  very  young — during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks — 
Its  bones  and  muscles  chiefly  grow.  It  requires  the  materials  of  these, 
therefore,  more  than  fat,  and  hence  half  the  milk  it  gets,  at  first,  maybe 
skimmed,  and  a  little  bean  meal  may  be  mixed  with  it  to  add  more  of 
the  casein  or  curd  out  of  which  the  muscles  are  to  be  formed.  ■  The  cos- 
tive effect  of  the  bean  meal  must  be  guarded  against  by  occasional  me- 
dicine, if  required. 

In  the  next  stage,  more  fat  is  necessary,  and  in  the  third  week  at 
latest,  full  milk,  with  all  its  cream,  should  be  given,  and  more  milk  than 
the  mother  supplies  if  the  calf  requires  it.  Or,  instead  of  the  cream,  a 
less  costly  kind  of  fat  may  be  used.  Oil-cake,  finely  crushed,  or  lin- 
seed meal,  may  supply  at  a  cheap  rate  the  fat  which,  in  the  form  of 
cream,  sells  for  much  money.  And,  instead  of  the  additional  milk,  bean 
meal  in  larger  quantity  miay  be  tried,  and  if  cautiously  and  skilfully  used, 
the  best  effects  on  the  size  of  the  calf  and  the  firmness  of  the  veal  maj 
be  anticipated. 

In  the  third  or  fattening  stage,  the  custom  is,  with  the  same  (]  uantity 
of  milk,  to  g^ve  double  its  natural  quantity  of  creara^^that  is,  to  supply 
in  this  way  the  fat  which  the  animal  is  wished  chiefly  to  lay  on.  This 
cream  may  either  be  mixed  directly  with  the  mother's  milk,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  afterings  of  several  cows  may  be  given  to  the  calf  along 
with  its  food.  For  the  expensive  cream  there  might  no  doubt  be  sub- 
stituted many  cheaper  kinds  of  fat  which  the  young  animal  might  be 
expected  to  appropriate  as  readily  as  it  does  the  fat  of  the  milk.  Lin- 
seed meal  is  given  with  economy.  Might  not  vegetable  oils  and  even 
animal  fats  be  made  up  into  emulsions  which  the  calf  would  readily 
swallow,  and  which  would  increase  his  weight  at  an  equally  low  cost  ? 
A  fat  pease-soup  has  been  found  to  keep  a  cow  long  in  milk  ;  might  it 
tiot  be  made  profitable  also  to  a  fattening  calf? 

The  selection  of  articles  of  food  which  will  specially  increase  the  size 
of  the  bones  in  the  growing  animal,  by  supplying  a  large  quantity 
of  the  phosphates,  is  at  present,  limited' in  a  considerable  degree.  The 
grain  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  is  the  source  from  which  these  phos- 
phates are  most  certainly  and  most  abundantly  supplied  to  the  animals 
that  feed  ujjon  them.  But  in  many  cases  corn  is  too  expensive  a  food, 
and  those  kinds  of  corn  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phates supply  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  in  a  given  time  to  the 
growing  animal.  Why  should  not  bone-dust  or  hone-meal  be  introduced 
as  an  article  of  general  food  for  growing  animals  ?  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  animals  would  dislike  it — none  that  tliey  would  be  unable 
to  digest  it.  With  this  kind  of  food  at  our  command,-  we  might  hope  to 
minister  directly  to  the  weak  limbs  of  our  growing  stock,  and  at  pleasure 
to  provide  the  spare-boned  animal  with  the  materials  out  of  which  a 
limb  of  great  strength  might  be  built  up. 

Chemical  analysis  comes  further  to  our  aid  in  pointing  out  the  kind 
of  food  we  ought  to  give  for  the  purpose  of  incria.'Mig'  this  or  that  part 
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of  tne  animal  body.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  same  gjrowth  of  ioue,  it  ap- 
pears that,  while  linseed  and  other  oil  cakes  are  mainly  used  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  the  fat,  some  varieties  are  more  fitted  at  the  same  time 
to  minister  to  the  growth  of  bone  than  others  are.  Thus,  four  varieties 
of  oil-cake  examined  in  ray  laboratory,  contained  respectively  of  earthy 
pliosphates  and  of  other  inorganic  matter  in  100  lbs.  the  following  quan- 
tities : — 

F£R  CENTAGE  OF 

Earthy  phosphates.  Other  inorganic  rruilUr. 

British  linseed  cake     .     .     2-86  2-86 

Dutch         do.  .     .     2-70  2-54 

Poppy  cake       ....     5-22  1-24 

Dodder  cake      ....     6-67  3-37 

The  numbers  in  the  first  column,  opposite  to  poppy  and  dodder  cake, 
show  that  these  varieties  of  oil-cake. contained  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  phosphates  than  the  others  did,  and  consequently  that  an  equa. 
weight  of  them  would  yield  to  growing  stock  more  of  those  substances 
which  are  specially  required  to  build  up  their  increasing  bones. 

§  10.  Kind  and  quantity  of  additional  food  required  by  a 
pregnant  animal. 

The  food  of  the  pregnant  animal  must  sustain  the  full-grown  mother, 
and  must  add  at  the  same  time  to  the  substance  of  her  unborn  young. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  mother — if  herself 
full-grown,  which  is  often  far  from  being  the  case — varies  with  many 
circumstances. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  stall  an  ox  or  a  cow  will  eat  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
of  turnips  in  a  day,  or  one-fiftieth  of  dry  food,  such  as  hay  and  straw. 
With  this  allowance  of  food  the  animal  would  probably  increase  in 
weight  in  some  degree, — but  according  to  Riedesel  one-sixtieth  of  its 
weight  of  dry  hay  is  necessary  merely  to  sustain  it.  From  what  we 
have  already  seen  of  the  composition  of  the  different  grasses,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  quantity  required  will  be  much  affected  by  the  kind  of  hay 
with  which  the  animal  is  fed. 

To  nourish  the  young  calf  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  an  additional 
quantity  of  food  must  be  given,  and  this  quantity  must  be  increased  as 
die  state  of  pregnancy  advances.  And  though  the  kind  of  additional 
food  which  is  given  must  readily  supply  the  materials  of  the  growing 
oones  and  muscles  of  the  foetus,  yet  it  must  contain  also  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  starch  or  sugar  also  than  the  mother  in  her  ordinary  state  would 
require.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  mother  must  now 
breathe  for  two  animals,  for  herself  and  her  young.  The  quantity  of 
blood  is  increased,  more  oxygen  is  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  and  more  carbon 
is  given  off"  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  To  supply  this  carbon,  more 
of  farinaceous  or  saccharine  food  must  be  eaten  from  the  time  when 
pregnancy  takes  place,  and  it  must  increase  as  the  young  animal  en- 
larges in  size. 

Except  in  the  way  of  feeding  the  mother,  in  all  respects  well,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  spe- 
cially affecting  the  condition  of  the  future  calf  by  the  kind  of  food  given 
to  the  mother.     A  certain  proportion  of  bone  and  muscle  no  doubt  uiuM 
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be  supplied  to  the  young  animal  by  the  food  given  to  the  mother,  or  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  mother  herself  will  be  laid  under  contribution  to 
supply  it — but  it  does  not  appear  impossible  to  affect  the  size  of  the  bone 
by  the  quantity  of  phosphates  which  are  given  in  the  food,  or  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  muscles  by  that  of  the  gluten,  fibrin,  or  casein 
with  which  the  mother  is  fed.  Might  not  an  addition  of  bone-meal  to  the 
food  of  the  pregnant  cow  give  a  calf  of  larger  bone  ?  Would  not  bean- 
meal  or  skim-milk  add  to  the  size  of  its  muscles? 

§  11.    Kind  and  quantity  of  additional  food  required  hy  a 
milking  animal. 

After  the  young  animal  is  born,  the  mother  has  still  to  feed  it  with  her 
milk.  And  as  the  calf  grows  rapidly,  the  food  it  requires  increases  daily 
with  its  bulk,  and  the  demands  upon  the  mother  therefore  every  day  be- 
come greater.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the  cow  must  obtain  larger  sup- 
plies of  food  to  sustain  herself  and  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  for  her  calf  than  at  any  other  period.  If  these  adequate  supplies 
are  not  given,  a  portion  is  daily  taken  from  her  own  substance — her  body 
becomes  leaner,  and  her  limbs  more  feeble,  while  her  young  also  is 
stinted  and  puny  in  its  growth. 

By-and-bye,  however,  the  calf  begins  to  pick  up  food  for  itself.  It 
begins  to  live  partly  upon  vegetables.  The  mother  is  in  consequence 
relieved  of  a  part  of  her  burden — her  udders  are  less  drawn  upon — the 
quantity  of  milk  secreted  becomes  less — she  begins  again  to  lay  muscle 
and  fat  upon  herself — her  udders  at  length  become  dry,  and  she  slowly 
recovers  her  original  plump  condition.  She  has,  indeed,  at  this  period  a 
tendency  to  fatten  if  the  same  supply  of  food  is  continued  to  her,  and 
in  many  districts  it  is  customary  to  feed  her  off  at  this  time  for  the 
butcher. 

What  I  have  already  said  of  the  artifices  by  which  the  food  given  to 
the  cow  may  possibly  be  made  to  affect  the  bodily  character  of  the  future 
calf,  applies  equally  to  the  means  of  more  or  less  effectually  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  young  animul  whUe  it  is  fed  solely  upon  mi)k.  The 
kind  of  food  given  to  2he  mother  may  make  the  milk  richer  in  curd, 
which  will  promote  the  growth  of  muscle — or  richer  in  phosphates,  by 
which  the  enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  calf  wiU  be  assisted.  Scarcely 
any  two  samples  of  milk,  indeed,  are  found,  upon  analysis,  to  contain 
the  same  proportion  of  phosphates  and  of  other  saline  substances,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  an  unusual  quantity  of  these  be  given 
in  the  food  of  the  mother,  an  unusual  quantity  will  be  found  also  in  the 
milk  she  produces. 

For  the  production  of  milk  the  mother  requires  an  adequate  additional 
supply  of  all  the  substances  which  we  have  seen  to  be  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  unborn  foetus— of  the  starch  as  well  as  of  the  gluten  and 
saline  substances  of  the  food.  But  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  very  dif- 
ferent purposes  to  which  the  additional  supply  of  starch  in  her  food  is 
now  applied. 

The  pregnant  mother  requires  this  starch  to  supply  the  carbon  given 
off  more  abundantly  during  her  increased  respiration.     She  breathes,  as 
I  have  already  said,  for  her  young  and  for  herself,  and  therefore  gives 
off  more  carbon  from  her  lungs. 
26 
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But  when  the  young  animal  is  born  it  breathes  for  itself.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  supplied  with  that  kind  of  food  which  seems  specially  in- 
tended to  meet  the  wants  of  respiration. 

The  additional  starch  eaten  by  the  mother,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
breathed  away  in  her  own  lungs,  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of  sugar  into 
tlie  food  of  the  young  animal.  It  is  changed  into  the  sugar  of  the  milk, 
and  the  natural  function  of  this  sugar  is  to  supply  the  carbon  which  the 
j'oung  animal  gives  off  when  it  begins  to  breathe  for  itself. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  kind  of  process  by  which  the 
starch  of  the  mother's  food  is  converted  into  the  sugar  of  her  milk.     If  to 

2  of  starch  =  24C  +  20H  +  20O, 
we  add  4  of  water  =:  4H  +     40, 


we  have  24C  +  24H  +  240,  whicl    is  the  formula  for 

milk  sugar.  In  passing  through  the  digestive  organs  of  the  cow,  there- 
tore,  the  elements  of  the  2  of  starch  require  only  to  be  combined  with 
those  of  4  of  water  to  be  converted  into  the  sugar  of  milk. 

But  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  this  change 
may  be  effected,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  that  such  a 
chemical  change  as  this  should  he  made  to  commence  at  a  certain  special 
epoch  with  a  mew  to  a  certain  special  end, 

Milk  is  a  perfect  food  &r  a  growing  animal,  containing  the  curd  which 
is  to  form  the  muscles,  the  butter  which  is  to  supply  the  fat,  the  phos- 
phates which  are  to  build  up  tlie  bones,  and  the  sugar  which  is  to  feed 
the  respiration.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  it.  The .  mother  selects  all  the 
ingredients  of  this  perfect  food  from  among  the  useless  substances  which 
are  mingled  in  her  own  stomach  with  the  food  she  eats — she  changes 
these  ingredients  chemically,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  present  them  to  the 
young  animal  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  most  easily  and  with  least  labour 
employ  them  for  sustaining  its  body — and  all  this  she  begins  to  do  at  a 
given  and  appointed  moment  of  time.  How  beautiful,  how  wonderful, 
how  kindly  provident  is  all  this  ! 


But  apart  from  its  natural  use  in  the  economy  of  nature,  milk  may  be 
regarded  as  an  article  of  manufacture — an  important  article  of  agricul- 
tural husbandry.  As  a  mere  producer  of  milk  for  other  purposes  than 
the  feeding  of  calves,  the  cow  will  be  differently  fed  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which- her  milk  is  intended  ta  be  employed,  or  the  form  in  which 
it  is  to  be  carried  to  market. 

a.  The  town  dairyman,  who  sells  his  new  milk  to  daily  customers, 
requires  quantity  rather  than  quality.  He  gives  his  cattle,  therefore, 
succulent  food  in  which  water  abounds — green  grass — forced  rapidly  for- 
ward by  irrigation  or  otherwise — green  clover,  young  rye,  brewers' 
grains,  or  hay  tea.*  In  this  way,  without  the  actual  addition  of  water, 
'he  can  make  his  milk  tliin,  and  increase  its  bulk. 

J.  Those,  again,  who  desire  much  rich  cream,  or  who  grmo  milk  for 

'  A  mixed  hay  tea  and  pease  soup,  which  is  excellent  for  making  cows  give  millc,  is  pr& 
pared  by  putting  hay  into  a  pot  in  alternate  layers,  ET)rinkling  between  each  a  handfufof 
peaBe-meal,  adding  wafer  and  bringing  to  a  boil. 
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(he  manufacture  of  huller,  pay  less  attention  to  the  bulk  of  the  milk 
itself  than  to  that  of  the  cream  tliey  can  collect  from  its  surface.  The 
proportion  of  butter  is  increased  by  the  uSe  of  food  which  contains  much 
fatty  matter — of  any  of  those  kinds  of  food,  indeed,  by  which  an  ox  can 
be  made  rapidly  to  lay  on  fat.  Oil-calte  has  by  some  been  objected  to 
as  likely  to  give  a  taste  to  the  milk,  but  it  may  be  safely  used  in  small 
quantity,  and  gives  an  abundant  and  good  flavoured  cream. 

c.  In  cheese  countries,  again,  it  is  the  curd  that  is  chiefly  in  request. 
No  doubt  the  value  of  a  cheese  depends  much  upon  the  proportion  of 
butter  it  contains  dtSTjsed  throughout  its  substance,  but  the  weight  of 
cheese  produced  upon  a  farm  depends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of  curd 
which  the  milk  of  the  dairy  yields.  Where  skim-milk  cheese  is  made, 
the  weight  of  produce  obtained  depends  almost  solely  upon  the  richness 
of  the  milk  in  curdy  matter.  Clovers,  vetches,  and  pea  straw  abound  in 
casein  or  vegetable  curd,  and  thus  give  a  rich  and  productive  milk  to  the 
cheese  maker,  while  bean-meal  and  pease-meal,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
given  to  the  cow  with  safety,  may  with  advantage  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  As  every  thing  which  tonds  to  lay  on  fat  on  the 
animal  is  likely  also  to  increase  the  proportion  of  butter  in  its  milk,  so 
every  thing  which  promotes  the  growth  of  muscle  will  also  add  to  the 
richness  of  the  milk  in  curd  or  cheese. 

§  12.  Influence  of  size,  condition,  warmth,  exercise,  and  light,  cm  the 
quantity  of  food  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  natural  waste. 

But  the  quantity  of  food  of  any  kind  which  an  animal  will  require  is 
aSTected  by  many  circumstances.     Thus — 

1°.  The  size  and  condition  of  the  animal  will  r,egulate  very  much  the 
quantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  it.  The  larger  the  mus- 
cles and  bones  the  greater  will  be  the  daily  waste,  and  the  greater  the 
quantity,  therefore,  of  the  food  necessary  to  replace  it.  If  an  animal  re- 
quire a  50th  or  a  60th  of  its  weight  of  df  y  food  daily,  of  course  his  size 
and  weight  will  regulate  almost  entirely  the  quantity  of  food  he  ought  to 
eat. 

A  knowledge  (f  this  circumstance  is  occasionally  of  economical  value 
to  the  stock  feeder  or  dairy  farmer,  and  will  modify  very  much  the  line 
of  conduct  he  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  as  tlie  most  profitable. 

A  large  animal  requires  more  food  to  keep  it  in  it's  actual  condition-  - 
to  make  up,  that  is,  for  the  natural  waste.  If  you  wish  to  convert  much 
produce  into  much  rich  dung,  therefore,  keep  large  animals.  They  will 
convert  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  into  manure  without  adding 
any  thing  to  their  own  substance.  If  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  div 
food  be  necessary  to  sustain  it,  then  an  animal  of  100  stones  "weight  will 
convert  two  stones  of  hay  daily  into  dung.  Whatever  it  eats  beyond  the 
two  stones,  will  go  to  the  increase  of  its  weight. 

But  a  small  animal,  of  60  stones,  requires  only  one  stone  a  day  to  sus- 
tain its  body,  or  converts  one  stone  wholly  into  dung.  Whatever  it  eats 
beyond  this  quantity,  therefore,  will  go  to  the  production  of  increased 
beef  and  bone.  Hence,  if  I  have  a  given  quantity  of  vegetable  produce, 
[  ought  to  be  able  (o  manufacture  more  beef  from  it  by  the  use  of  smaU 
cattle  th.n  of  large,  provided  my  large  and  small  stock  are  equally  pure 
in  breed   are  equally  quiet,  and  are  as  kindly  feeders. 
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The  same  reasojing  applies  to  dairy  cows  of  difFeroot  breeds,  if  1 
give  two  stones  of  hay  to  a  smaJ  Shetland  cow,  she  may  not  convert 
more  than  one  of  them  into  dimg,  the  other  she  may  consume  for  the 
production  of  milk.  But  if  I  give  the  same  quantity  to  a  cow  of  double 
the  size,  nearly  the  whole  tv.t)  stones  may  be  converted  into  dung — may 
be  employed  in  sustaining  the  animal — and  if  she  yield  any  milk  at  all, 
it  will  be  poor  and  thin. 

This  reasoning  accounts  for  the  fact  which  has  been  lopg  observed, 
that  small  breeds  of  cattle  givs  the  richest  milk,  and  that  such  as  the 
small  Orkney  breed  yield  the  largest  produce  of  butter  and  cheese  from 
the  same  quantity  of  food.  They  waste  less  of  their  food  in  sustaining 
their  own  bodies.  Lean,  spare  cows  also  require  less  to  sustain  them  ; 
and  hence  the /skin-aud-bone  appearance  of  the  best  milkers  among  the 
Ayrshire  and  Aldemey  breeds. 

2°.  The  quantity  of  exercise  which  an  animal  takes,  or  of  fatigue  it 
is  made  to  undergo,  requires  a  proportionate  adjustment  in  the  quantity 
of  food.  The  more  it  is  exercised  the  more  frequently  it  breathes,  the 
more  carbon  it  throws  off  from  its  lungs,  the  more  starch  or  sugar  con- 
sequently its  food  must  contain.  If  more  is  not  given  to  it,  the  fat  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  will  be  drawn  upon,  and  the  animal  will  become 
leaner. 

Again,  the  natural  waste  of  the  muscles  and  bones  is  said  to  be  caused 
by,  or  at  least  to  be  in  proportion  to,  the  degree  of  motion  to  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  are  subjected.  Take  more  exercise,  therefore, 
move  one  or  more  limbs  oftener  than  usual,  and  a  larger  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  these  limbs  will  be  decomposed,  removed,  and  rejected  in  the 
excretions.  Hence  the  reason  why  hard  work  reciuires  good  food,  and 
why  the  strength  of  all  animals  is  diminished,  if  they  be  subjected  to 
great  fatigue  and  are  not  in  an  equal  degree  supplied  with  nourishing 
food,  by  which  the  wasting  parts  of  the  body  nnay  be  again  built  up. 

3°.  The  degree  of  warmth  in  which  the  animal  is  kept,  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives,  affects  also  the  quantity  of 
food  which  the  animal  requires  to  eat.  The  heat  of  the  animal  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  its  respiration.  The  more  frequently  it  breathes, 
the  warmer  it  becomes,  and  the  more  carbon  it  throws  off  from  its  lungs. 
It  's  believed,  indeed,  by  many,  that  the  main  purpose  of  respiration  is  to 
Leep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  that  this  heat  is  produced  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  a  common  fire,  by  a  slow  combustion  of  that  car- 
bon which  escapes  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs.  Place  a 
man  in  a  cold  situation,  and  he  will  either  starve  or  he  will  adopt  some 
means  of  warming  himself.  He  will  probably  take  exercise,  and  by  this 
means  cause  himself  to  breathe  quicker.  But  to  do  this  for  a  length  of 
time,  he  must  be  supplied  with  more  food.  For  not  only  does  be  give 
off  more  carbon  from  his  Itmgs,  but  the  exercise  he  takes  causes  a  greater 
natural  waste  also  of  the  substance  of  his  body. 

So  it  is  with  all  animals.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  the 
more  food  they  require  to  "  feed  the  lamp  of  life" — to  keep  them  warm, 
that  is,  and  to  supply  the  natural  waste.  Hence  the  importance  of  plan- 
tations as  a  shelter  from  cold  winds  to  grazing  stock — of  open  sheds  to 
PAJi^'t  fattening  stock  from  the  nightly  r'ews  and  oolds — and  even  of 
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closer  covering  to  quiet  and  gentle  breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep,  which  feed 
without  restlessness  and  quickly  fatten. 

A.  proper  attention  to  the  warmth  of  his  cattle  or  sheep,  therefore,  is  of 
great  practical  consequence  to  the  feeder  of  stock.  By  keeping  them 
warm  he  diminishes  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain 
them,  and  leaves  a  larger  proportion  for  the  production  of  beef  or 
mutton. 

Various  experiments  have  been  lately  published,  which  confirm  the 
opinions  above  deduced  from  theoretical  considerations.  Of  these  I  shall 
only  mention  one  by  Mr.  Childers,  in  which  20  sheep  were  folded  in 
the  open  field,  and  20  of  nearly  equal  weight  were  placed  under  a  shed 
in  a  yard.  Both  lots  were  fed  for  three  months — January,  February, 
and  March — upon  turnips,  'as  many  as  they  chose  to  eat,  half  a  pound 
of  linseed  cake,  and  half  a  pint  of  barley  eacli  sheep  per  day,  with  a 
little  hay  and  salt.  The  sheep  in  the  field  consumed  the  same  quantity 
of  food,  all  the  barley  and  oil-cake,  and  about  19  lbs.  of  turnips  per  day, 
from  first  to  last,  and  increased  on  the  whole  36  stones  8  lbs.  Those 
under  the  shed  consumed  at  first  as  much  food  as  the  others,  but  after 
the  third  week  they  eat  2  lbs.  of  turnips  each  less  in  the  day,  and  in  the 
ninth  week,  again  2  lbs.  less,  or  only  15  lbs.  a  day.  Of  the  linseed-cake 
they  also  eat  about  one-third  less  than  the  other  lot,  and  yet  they  in- 
creased in  weight  56  stones  6  lbs.,  or  20  stones  more  than  the  others. 

Thus  the  cold  and  exercise  in  the  field  caused  the  one  lot  to  convert 
more  of  their  food  into  dung,  the  other  more  of  it  into  mutton.. 

But  why  did  the  sheltered  sheep  also  consume  less  food  ?  Why  did 
they  not  eat  the  rest  of  the  food  offered  tijem,  and  convert  it  also  into 
mutton  ?  Because  the  stomach  of  an  animal  will  not  do  more  than  a 
certain'  limited  amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  digesting,  after  the  wants 
of  the  body  are  fully  supplied.  When  circumstances  cause  the  suslain- 
,  ing  quantity  of  food  to  increase,  the  digestive  powers  are  stimulated  into 
unvisual  activity,  and  though  plenty  of  food  be  placed  before  the  animal 
it  may  be  unable  to  consume  and  digest  more  than  is  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  condition.  If  the  sustaining  portion  be  lessened,  by  placing 
the  animal  in  new  circumstances,  more  food  maybe  digested  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  supply  the  daily  waste — that  is  to  say,  the  animal 
may  increase  in  weight.  But  the  unusual  stimulus  being  removed,  it 
may  not  now  be  inclined,  perhaps  not  oe  able,  to  digest  so  large  a  quan- 
tity as  it  did  before  when  that  large  quantity  was  necessary  to  sustain  its 
body — that  is  to  say,  that  while  it  increases  in  weight  it  will  also  con- 
sume less  food. 

4°.  The  absence  of  light  has  also  a  material  influence  upon  the  effects 
of  food  in  increasing  the  size  of^animals.  Whatever  excites  attention  in 
an  animal,  awakens,  disturbs,  or  makes  it  restless,  appears  to  increase 
the  natural  waste,  and  to  diminish  the  eflTect  of  food  in  rapidly  enlarging 
the  body.  The  rapidity  with  which  fowls  are  fattened  in  the  dark  is 
well  known  to  rearers  of  poultry.*  In  India,  the  habit  prevails  of  sew- 
ing up  the  eyelids  of  the  wild  hog-deer,  the  spotted  deer,  and  other  wild 

*  It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  fowls  (dorkings)  increa»?  when  well  fed,  kept  in  con 
fined  cribs,  and  in  a  darkened  room.  Fed  on  a  mixture  of  4  lbs,  of  oatmeal,  1  lb.  of  suet. 
and  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  with  milk  for  drink  five  or  s'jCtimes  a  day  if*  summer,  a  dorking  will  ada 
to  its  weight  2  lbs.  in  a'week,  sometimes  li^lbs.  in  four  lays.  A  young  turkey  ^^  lay  on? 
.Da,  a  week,  under  the  same  treatment. 
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animals  when  netted  in  the  jungles,  with  the  view  of  taming  and  speedily 
fattening  them.  The  absence  of  light  indeed,  however  produced,  seems 
to  soothe  and  quiet  all  animals,  to  dispose  them  to  rest,  to  make  less  food 
necessary,  and  to  induce  them  to  store  up  more  of  what  they  eat  in  the 
form  of  fat  and  muscle. 

A  n  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Morton,  on  the  feeding  of  sheep,  shows 
the  effect  at  once  of  shelter,  of  quiet,  and  of  the  absence  of  light  upon 
the  quantity  of  food  eaten  and  of  mutton  produced  from  it. 

Five  sheep,  of  nearly  equal  weights,  were  fed  each  with  a  pound  of 
oats  a-day  and  rs  much  turnips  as  they  chose  to  eat.  One  was  fed  in 
the  open  air,  twc  in  an  open  shed — one  of  them  being  confined  in  a  crib — 
two  more  were  fid  iu  a  close  shed  in  the  dark — and  one  of  these  also  was 
confined  in  a  crib,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  aspossible  the  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise it  should  take.  The  increase  of  hve  weight  in  each  of  the  five, 
and  the  quantity  of  turnips  they  respectively  consumed,  appear  in  the 
following  table : — 


Increase 

LIVB    WSIOHT. 

for  each 

Increase. 

Turnips 
eaten. 

100  lbs.  of 
turnips. 

Nov.  18. 

March  9. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Unsheltered 

108 

131-7 

33-7 

1912 

1-2 

In  open  sheds     .... 

103 

129-8 

27-8 

1394 

3-0 

Do.,  but  confined  in  cribs 

108 

130-2 

23-2 

1238 

1-8 

In  a  close  shed  in  the  dark 

104 

132-4 

28-4 

886 

31 

Do.,  but  confined  in  cribs 

111 

131-3 

30-3 

886 

2-4 

From  this  table  it  appears,^as  we  should  have  expected — 

a.  That  much  less — one-third  less — turnips  was  eaten  by  the  animal 
which  was  sheltered  by  the  open  shed,  than  by  that  which  was  without 
shelter,  while  in  live  weight  it  gained  four  pounds  more. 

b.  That  in  the  dark  the  quantity  of  turnips  eaten  was  one-half  less,  . 
and  the  increase  of  weight  a  little  greater  still. 

c.  But  that  when  confined  in  cribs — though  the  food  eaten  might  be  a 
little  less — the  increase  in  weight  was  not  so  great.  The  animal,  in 
fact,  was  fretful  and  restless  in  confinement,  and  whatever  produces  this 
effect  upon  an  animal  prevents  or  retards  its  fattening. 

d.  That  the  most  profitable  return  of  mutton  from  the  food  consumed, 
is  when  the  animal  is  kept  under  shelter  and  in  the  dark. 

Such  a  mode  of  keeping  animals,  however,  must  not  be  entered  upon 
hastily  or  without  due  consideration.  The  habits  of  the  breed  must  be 
taken  into  account,  the  effect  of  the  confinement  upon  their  health  must 
be  firequently  attended  to,  and,  above  all,  the  ready  admission  of  fresh  air 
and  a  good  ventilation  must  not  be  forgotten.  By  a  neglect  of  the  pro- 
per precautions,  unfortunate  results  have  frequently  been  obtained  and  a 
soutid  practice  brought  into  disrepute. 

5°.  Ventilation  and  cleanliness  indeed  are  important  helps  to  economy 
in  the  feeding  of  all  animals.  Shelter  and  warmA  will  do  harm,  if  free 
and  pure  air  is  not  admitted  to  the  fattening  stock.  The  same  is  true  of 
cleanliness,  so  favourable  to  the  health  of  all  animals.  The  cleaner 
cheir  houses  and  skins  are  kept,  the  more  they  thrive  under  any  given 
firm  of  treatment  in  other  re^f  acts. 
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§  13.  Influence  of  the  form  or  stale  in  whicli  the  food  if  given  sti  the 
quantity  required  by  an  animal. 

The  state  in  which  the  food  is  given  to  his  stock  has  often  an  important 
influence  upon  the  profits  of  the  feeder.     Thus — 

1°.  The  souring  of  the  food,  in  some  cases,  makes  its  use  more  econo- 
mical. Arthur  Young  details  several  series  of  experiments  on  the  fat- 
tening of  pigs,  in  which  bean  meal  was  given  mixed  with  water  in  the 
sweet  state,  and  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  several  day's  to  sour. 
In  every  case  in  which  it  was  given  sour,  the  pork  obtained  gave  a  profit 
upon  the  price  of  the  meal,  while  in  every  case  in  which  the  same  meal 
was  given  sweet  and  in  equal  quantity,  the  price  obtained  for  the  pork 
was  less  than  that  which  was  paid  fa:  the  meal. 

Upon  sour  food,  indeed,  pigs  are  universally  observed  to  fatten  best. 
In  Holstein,  it  is  customary  to  collect  waste  green  herbage  of  every  kind, 
and  to  let  it  sour  in  water.  It  then  fattens  pigs  which  would  scarcely 
thrive  on  it  before.  During  this  souring  of  vegetable  matter  in  water,  it 
is  lactic  acid — the  acid  of  milk — which  is  chiefly  produced.  This  acid, 
therefore,  would  appear  to  favour  the  increase  of  size  in  the  pig,  and  to 
this  cause  may  be  owing  the  profitable  use  of  sour  whey  in  feeding  this 
kind  of  stock  in  cheese-making  districts. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  cow-feeders  who  use  brewers'  grains,  that 
the  dry  cows,  when  fattening  off,  relish  the  grains  most  when  slightly 
sour,  and  fatten  most  quickly  upon  them.  From  others,  however,  I 
have  obtained  a  contrary  opinion,  and  have  been  assured  that  fattening 
stock  of  all  kinds  like  the  grains  best,  and  thrive  best  upon  them,  when 
perfectly  sweet  and  fresh.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  therefore,  whether  or 
not  the  souring  of  food  generally,  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
can  be  safely  tried,  or  recommended. 

2°.  The  boiling  or  steaming  of  dry  food,  and  even  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, is  recommended  by  many  as  an  economical  practice.  I  beheve 
that  the  general  result  of  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  subject  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  in  favour  of 
this  opinion  in  so  far  as  regards  fattening  and  growing  stock.  It  seems  a 
more  doubtful  practice  in  the  case  of  horses  which  are  intended  for  heavy 
and  especially  for  fast  work — though  even  for  these  animals  the  use  of 
steamed  food  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  extensive 
coach  contractors.     [Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm.] 

3°.  It  is  a  curious  fact  not  less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  chemist 
than  it  is  of  the  practical  man,  that  the  age  of  the  food  singularly  affects 
its  value  in  the  nourishment  of  animals.  Thus  new  oats  are  not  con- 
sidered fit  for  hunters  before  the  months  of  February  or  March.  They 
affect  the  heels  and  limbs  with  something  like  grease,  and  make  the 
horse  unfit  for  fast  work.  Nor  is  it  merely  water  w  lich  the  grain  loses 
by  the  five  or  six  months'  keeping — for  if  it  be  dried  m  the  kiln  it  is  still 
unfit  for  use,  from  its  stimulating  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  action 
of  the  kidneys.  Some  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
oat  which  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

The  pctato,  on  the  jther  hand,  by  keeping,  loses  much  of  its  nutritive 
value,  even  before  it  has  begun  to  sprout — and  every  feeder  knows  that 
turnips  which  nave  shot  inlo  flower,  add  much  less  than  before  to  tlie 
weight  of  his  faitening  stock. 
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§  14.  Influence  of  soil  and  culture  on  the  nutritive  value  oj  ag-icultural 

produce. 

I  have  on  several  former  occasions,  (pages  500  to  528),  directed  your 
attention  to  the  remarkable  iniluence  which  soil,  culture,  and  climate 
have  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  diflferent  corn  and  green  crops 
usually  raised  for  food.  Evi.ry  such  change  of  composition  alters  also 
the  nutritive  value  of  any  given  crop.  If  the  wheat  or  barley  be  richer 
in  gluten,  it  will  buUd  up  more  muscle — if  it  abound  more  in  starch,  a 
smaller  weight  of  it  will  supply  the  carbon  of  respiration — if  it  be  richer 
in  fatty  rc.atter,  it  will  round  oS'the  edges  of  the  bones,  and  fill  up  the  in 
equalities  in  an  animal's  body  more  quickly  with  fat.  Such  differences 
as  these  I  have  already  shown  you  do  really  exist  among  samples  of  the 
same  kind  of  grain  grown  upon  soils  either  of  different  quality,  or  of  the 
saine  quality  when  differently  cultivated  or  manured. 

But  this  different  culture  or  manuring  aBects  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  several  kinds  of  inorganic  matter  also — the  phosphates  and  othei 
saline  substances — which  are  known  to  exist  necessarily  in  all  vegetable 
productions.  In  iUastration  of  this,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the 
following  analyses— made  in  my  laboratory  by  Mr.  Fromberg — of  the 
ash  of  tyo  samples  of  the  same  kind  of  turnip  (red  topped  yellow) 
raised  by  Lord  Blantyre,  on  the  same  field,  the  one  with  guano  alone, 
the  other  with  farm-yard  dung  alone.  The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the 
two  varieties  of  turnip  was  0'fa"3  and  0-7  per  cent,  respectively,  and  this 
ash  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Composition  of  Ike  ask  of  turnips  raised  ivilh  guano,  and  with  farm-yard  dung. 

OUANO.  DUNG, 

t 

Inter: 
Chloride  of  Potassium 
Sulphate  of  Potash 
Carhonate  of  Potash   . 
Phosphate  of  Potash  . 

Lime    . 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  Manganese  . 
Silica 


Interior. 

Exterior. 

Interior. 

Exterior. 

5-56 

503 

5:40 

10-71 

30-85 

37  04 

3120 

35-47 

11-38 

903 

3674 

17-63 

20-93 

10-17 

5-51 

3-65 

4-55 

4-49 

1-58 

2-02 

0-34 

1-62 

2-63 

313 

4-87 

9.94 

0-92 

2-76 

9-52 

9-73 

11-56 

14-82 

5-09 

3-79 

0-94 

0-46 

3-21 

590 

3-60 

5.33 

1-65 

3-43 

— 

304 

97/95  99-16  9908  99-02 

The  most  striking  difference  between  ttie  two  varieties  of  ash  is  in  the 
proportion  of  phosphates  they  respectively  contain.  The  ash  of  the 
guano  turnips  contained  from  25  to  30  per  cej  t.  of  phosphates,  that  of 
the  dung  turnips  only  from  9  to  11  per  cen  .  This  could  not  fail  to 
make  an  important  difference  in  their  relative  vSues  for  the  feeding  of 
stock  whose  bones  are  growing,  and  which  require,  therefore,  a  larger 
supply  of  phosphates  in  their  food. 

The  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  form,  as  we  kriow,  one  of  the 
valuable  constituents  of  guano,  but  we  could  scarcely  have  inferred  that 
this  manure  would  have  caused  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  these 
phosphates  to  enter  intj  the  constituents  of  the  turnips  raised  with  them. 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  turnips,  raised  from  bones,  will  also  abound  more 
largely  in  phosphates  than  turnips  raised  from,  dung  or  rape  dust,  and 
may  therefore  be  better  fitted  for  growing  stock. 

§  15.  Can  we  correctly  estimate  the  relative  feedim^  properties  of  different 
kinds  of  produce  under  all  circumstances. 

Since  the  several  nutritive  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  are  de- 
pendent upon  so  many  circumstances — upon  the  state  of  the  animal 
itself — the  purpose  for  which  it  is  fed — the  mode  in  which  it  is  housed 
and  protected — the  form  and  period  at  which  it  is  given — caij  it  be  pos- 
sible to  classify  them  in  an  order  which  will  indicate  their  relative  feed- 
mg  values  in  all  cases  and  for  all  purposes  ?  This  is  obviously  impos 
sible.  We  may  easily  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  values 
in  reference  to  some  one  of  the  several  purposes  fyr  which  food  is  given. 
We  may  shew  in  as  many  different  tables  the  order  of  their  relative 
values  in  laying  on  fat — in  mcreasiug  the  muscles — or  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  bone ;  but  we  cannot  arrange  theoretically,  nor  can  experi- 
ment ever  practically  classify,  all  our  common  vegetable  productions  in 
one  invariable  order  which  shall  truly  represent  their  relative  values  in 
reference  to  each  of  these  three  different  points  : — 

1°.  Experimental  values — This,  however,  practical  writers  have  often 
attempted  to  do.  Making  their  experiments  in  different  circumstances, 
with  different  varieties  of  the  same  produce,  upon  diSerent  kinds  of 
stock,  or  upon  animals  fed  for  different  purposes,  they  have  obtained  re- 
sults of  the  most  diversified  kind,  and  have  classified  the  several  kinds  of 
fodder  in  the  most  unlike  order.  I  select  a  few  of  these  results  for  the  sake 
of  illustration.  Taking  10  lbs.  of  meadow  hay  as  a  standard, — ^then,  to 
produce  an  equal  nutritive  effect,  the  different  quantities  of  each  of  tbi! 
other  kinds  of  fodder  represented  by  the  numbers  in  the  following  tabl»- 
ought  to  be  used — according  to  the  several  authors  whose  names  aif 
given. 

Experimental  quantities  of  fodder  which  must  be  used  to  produce  an 
equal  nutritive  effect,  according  to — 

Sehwertz.  Block.  Petri.    Thaer.  Pabst.  Meyer.  Middleton. 

Meadow  hay   .    .        10        10  10        10  10  10  10 

Aftermath  hay     .11        —  10        —  —  —  

Clover  hay  ...        10        10  9          9  10  •—  — 
Green  clover  in  flow- 
er and  lucerne  .        —        43  —        45  42  —  — 


Lucerne  hay 
Wheat  straw 
Barley  straw 
Oat  straw  . 
Pea  straw  . 
Potatoes 
Old  potatoes 
Carrots  .  . 
Turnips  .  . 
Wheat  .  . 
Barley  .  . 
Oats   .    .    . 


9  —  9  9  10  —  — 

—  20  36  45  30  15  — 
40  19  18  40  20  15  — 
40  20  20  40  20  15  — 

—  16  20  13  15  15  — 
20  22  20  20  20  15  — 
_  40  •  —  —  —  _ 
27  37  35  30  25  23  34 
45  53  60  52  45  29  80 

4  3  5  6  —  —  — 

—  3  6  —  5  5 

—  4  7  —  6  —  — 


F'rom  an  inspection  of  this  table,  we  should  aaturally  conclude  eitua 
26* 
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Ihat  the  different  )i  inds  of  fodder  vary  very  much  in  quality,  or  that  those 
who  determined  their  relative  values  by  experiment  must  have  tried 
their  effects  upon  very  different  kinds  of  stock,  fed  probably  also  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Both  of  tliese  conclusions  are  no  doubt  true.  We 
know  that  the  same  kind  of  produce  does  vary  very  much  in  chemical 
constitution,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  different  samples  of  the  same  kind  of 
turnip  are  so  unlike  each  otlier  tliat  29  lbs.  of  the  one  will  go  as  far  in 
feeding  the  same  animal  as  80  lbs.  of  another.  These  great  differences 
in  the  table,  therefore,  seem  to  show  that  different  kinds  or  varieties  of 
fodder  have  beea  used,  or  under  different  circumstances,  or  results  so  dis- 
cordant could  scarcely  have  been  obtained. 

A  certain  value,  it  is  true,  attaches  to  the  numbers  in  the  table  -when 
those  given  by  die  different  authors  nearly  agree.  Thus,  about  20  of 
potatoes  and  30  of  carrots  appear  to  be  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  1 0  of 
hay.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  subject  of  the  experimental 
value  of  different  kinds  of  farm  produce  in  feeding  stock  o/"  the  same 
kind  for  the  same  purposes  is  still  almost  wholly  uninvestigated.  Will 
none  of  the  skilful  stock  feeders,  of  whom  so  many  are  now  springing 
up,  turn  their  attention  to  this  interesting  field  of  experimental  inquiry  ? 

2°.  Theoretical  values. — But  the  theoretical  values  of  different  kinds 
of  food  in  reference  to  a  particular  object,  can  he  detennined  by  analyti- 
cal investigations  made  in  the  laboratory.  This  has  been  done  in  a 
very  able  manner  by  Boussingault,  in  reference  to  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  fodder  in  the  production  of  muscle.  These  values,  according  tc 
his  analyses,  are  as  follow,  10  of  hay  being  again  taken  as  a  standard : — 
Theoretical  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  vegetable  produce  which  mil 
produce  equal  effects  in  the  growth  of  muscle  {Boiissingault) : — 


Hay 10 

Clover  hay,  cut  in  flower  .     .  8 

Lucerne  do.  ...    J     .     .  8 

Aftermath  do 8 

Green  clover,  in  flower  ...  34 

Green  lucerne 35 

Wheat  straw 52 

Rye  straw 61 

Barley  stfew 52 

Oat  straw 55 

Pea  straw 6 

Vetch  straw 7 

Potato  leaves 36 

Carrot  leaves 13 

Oak  leaves 13 

This  table  pcssesses  much  value. 


Potatoes 28 

Old  potatoes 41 

Carrots 35 

Turnips 61 

White  cabbage 37 

V'etches 2 

Peas 3 

Indian  com 6 

Wheat 5 

Rye 5 

Barley 6 

Oats 5 

Bran 9 

Oil-cake 2 

It  cannot,  however,  be  relied  upon 


as  a  safe  guide  in  all  cases  by  the  feeder,  because  of  the  difierences  in 
the  composition  of  our  crops,  which  arise  from  the  mode  of  culture  and 
the  kind  'jf  manure  employed.  It  possesses,  however,  a  higher  value 
from  this  circumstance — that  as  muscle  in  most  animals  forms  the  larger 
portion  of  their  bulk,  the  order  in  which  different  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
promote  the  growth  of  this  part  of  the  body,  may  in  most  cases  be  adopted 
as  the  order  also  of  their  relative  values  in  sustaining  animals  and  keep- 
ing them  in  ordinary  condition.     The  same  remark,  however,  will  not 
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ajjply  to  animal  food,  since  we  may  have  a  kind  of  animal  food,  such  as 
gelatine,  wMch  would  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  muscle,  but  which, 
froni  its.  composition,  is  capable  of  ministering  so  little  to  the  wants  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  boly  that-it  will  not  even  support  life  for  any  length 
of  time.     , 

§  16.  Effect  of  differer.t  modes  of  feeding  on  the  manure  and  on  the  soil. 

There  remains  still  one  practical  point  in  connection  with  the  feeding 
of  stock,  to  which  I  think  you  will  feel  some  interest  in  attending. 

The  production  of  manure  is  an  object  with  the  European  farmer  of 
almost  equal  importance  with  the  production  of  milk  or  the  fattening  of 
stock.  What  influence  has  the  mode  of  feeding  or  the  purpose  for 
which  the  animal  is  fed,  upon  the  (quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
obtained  ? 

1°.  The  quantity  of  the  manure  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  food 
which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  animal.  With  the  exception  of  the 
carbon,  which  escapes  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  matter  which  forms  the  perspiration, 
the  whole  of  the  food  which  sustains  the  body  is  rejected  again  in  the 
form  of  dung. 

Now  the  sustaining  food  increases  with  the  size  of  the  animal,  with 
the  coldoess  of  the  temperature  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  with  the,  quantity 
of  exercise  it  is  compelled  to  take.  Large,  hardly  worked,  much  driven, 
and  coldly  housed  animals,  therefore,  if  ample  food  is  given  them,  will 
produce  the  largest  Quantity  of  manure.  It  might  be  possible,  indeed,  tc 
keep  large  animals  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  manufacture  manure — by 
giving  them  an  unlimited  supply  of  food,  using  means  to  persuade  them 
to  eat  it,  and  causing  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  so  much  exercise  as 
to  prevent  them  from  ever  increasing  in  weight. 

2°.  Quality  of  the  manure. — The  quality  of  the  manure  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  kind  of  food  given  to  an  animal,  and  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  fed. 

a.  The  full-grown  animal,  which  does  not  increase  in  weight,  returns 
in  its  excretions  all  that  it  eats.  The  manure  that  it  forms  is  richer  in 
saline  matter  and  in  nitrogen  than  the  food,  because,  as  I  have  already 
explained  to  you  in  detail  (p.  472),  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  latter 
.is  sifted  out  as  it  were  by  the  lungs,  and  diffused  through  the  air  during 
respiration.  In  other  respects,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  food — the 
quantity  of  saline  matter  or  of  gluten  it  contains — the  dung  will  contain 
nearly  the  same  quantities  of  both  or  of  their  elements. 

b.  The  case  of  the  fattening  animal  again  is  different.  Besides  the 
sustaining  food,  there  is  given  to  the  animal  some  other  fodder  which 
will  supply  an  additional  quantity  of  fat-  If  this  additional  food  be  only 
oil,  then  the  dung  will  be  little  affected  by  it.  It  will  be  little  richer  than 
the  dung  of  the  full-grown  animal  to  which  the  same  sustaining  food  is 
given. 

But  if  the  additional  food  contain  other  substances  besides  fat — saline 
substances,  namely,  and  gluten — then  these  will  all  pass  into  the  dung 
and  make  it  richer  in  precise  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  additional 
food  which  is  given.  Thus  if  oil-cake  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
on  fat — thf,  usual  svstaining  food  at  the  sar.::e  time  being  supplied — the 
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dung  will  be  enriched  by  all  those  other  fertilizing  constituents  present  ia 
the  oil-cake  which  are  not  required  or  worked  up  by  the  fattening  animal. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  dung  of  fattening  stock  is  usually  richer  than  that 
of  stock  of  other  kinds.  Oil-cake  would  be  a  rich  manure  were  it  put 
into  the  soil  at  once ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  after  it  has 
parted  with  a  portion  of  its  oil  it  should  still  add  much  to  the  richness  of 
common  dung. 

A.  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  material,  so  to  speak,  which  the  animal 
requires  to  fatten  it,  explains  in  a  considerable  degree  another  practical 
fact  of  some  consequence  through  which  it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  see 
one's  way.  There  are  in  various  parts  of  the  island  certain  old  pastures 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  celebrated  for  their  fattening 
qualities.  Full-grown  stock  are  turned  upon  them  year  after  year  in  the 
lean  state,  and  after  a  few  months  are  driven  off  again  fat  and  plump  and 
fit  for  the  butcher.  This,  I  have  been  told  when  on  the  spot,  has  gone 
on  time  out  of  mind,  and  yet  the  land,  though  no  manure  is  artificially 
added,  never  becomes  less  valuable  or  the  pasture  less  rich.  Hence  the 
practical  man  concludes  that  the  addition  of  manure  to  the  soil  is  un- 
necessary, if  the  produce  be  eaten  off  by  stock — that  the  droppings  of 
the  animals  which  are  fed  upon  the  land  are  alone  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  fertility. 

But  the  reason  of  this  continued  richness  of  such  old  pastures  is 
chiefly  this — that  the  cattle,  when  put  upon  them,  are  usually  full-grown 
—they  have  already  obtained  their  full  supply  of  bone  and  nearly  as 
much  muscle  as  they  require.  While  on  the  fields  they  chiefly  select 
fat  from  the  grasses  they  eat,  returning  to  the  soil  the  phosphates,  saline 
substances,  and  most  of  the  nitrogen  which  the  grasses  contain.  Their 
bodies  are  no  doubt  constantly  fed  or  renewed  by  new  portions  of  these 
substances  extracted  from  the  food  they  eat,  but  they  return  to  the  soil  an 
equal  quantity  from  the  daily  waste  of  their  own  bodies — and  thus  are 
indebted  to,  and  carry  off  the  land,  little  more  than  the  fat  in  which 
they  are  observed  daily  to  increase. 

But  as  the  materials  of  the  fat  may  be,  and  no  doubt  originally  are, 
derived  wholly — perhaps  indirectly,  yet  wholly — from  the  atmosphere, 
the  land  is  robbed  of  nothing  in  order  to  supply  it,  and  thus  may  con- 
tinue for  many  generations  to  exhibit  an  equal  degree  of  fertility. 

I  give  this  only  as  a  general  explanation,  by  which  the  difficulty, 
may  be  solved,  where  no  other  more  likely  explanation  can  be  found 
in  the  local  circumslances  of  the  spot,  or  of  the  district  in  which  such 
rich  old  pastures  exist. 

c.  The  growing  animal,  again,  does  not  return  to  the  soil  all  it  re- 
ceives. It  not  only  discharges  carbon  from  its  lungs,  but  it  also  extracts 
phosphates  from  its  food  to  '  ncrease  the  size  of  its  bones,  gluten  to  swell 
out  its  muscles,  and  saline  hubstances  to  mingle  with  the  growing  bulk 
of  its  blood.  The  dung  of  the  growing  animal,  therefore,  will  not  be  so 
rich  as  that  of  the  full-grown  animal  fed  upon  the  same  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  food.  Hence  from  the  fold-yard,  where  young  stock  are  reared, 
the  manure,  will  net  be  so  fertilizing,  weight  for  weight,  as  from  a  vard 
in  which  full-grown  or  fattening  animals  only  are  fed. 

d    The  inilk  cow  exhausts  still  further  the  food  it  eats.     In  the  lean 
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milk  cow,  which  has  little  muscle  or  fat  to  waste  away,  and,  therefore, 
little  to  repair,  the  sustaining  food  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
quantity.  This  small  portion  of  food  is  all.that  is  returned  to  the  hus- 
bandman in  her  dung.  The  phosphates,  salts  and  gluten,  and  even  the 
starch,  of  the  remaindef  of  the  food  she  eats,  are  transformed  in  her 
system,  and  appear  .again  in  the  form  of  milk.  The  dung  of  the  milk 
cow  must  be  very  much  poorer,  and  less  valuable,  compared  with  the 
food  she  eats,  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  her  dung  may  not  be  very  much  less  than 
that  of  a  full-grown  animal  which  is  yielding  no  milk,  but  this  bulk  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  indigestible  woody  fibre  and  other  comparatively 
useless  substances  which  her  bulky  food  contains.  The  ingredients  of 
the  milk  have  been  separated  from  these  other  substances  as  the  food 
passed  through  her  body,  and  hence,  though  bulky,  the  dung  of  the  milk 
cow  is  colder  and  less  to  be  esteemed  than  that  of  the  dry  cow  or  of  the 
full-grown  ox. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  effect 
of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  fattening  ox  and  those  of  the  milk  cow 
upon  the  food  they  consume,  than  the  well-known  and  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  quality  which  exists  between  distillery  dung,  obtained  from 
fattening  .cattle  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  distilleries,  and  cow-feeders 
dung,  voided  by  milk  cows  fed  upon  nearly  the  same  kind  of  food — 
namely,  the  refuse  of  the  breweries. 

§  17.  Summary  of  the  views  illustrated  in  the  present  Lecture. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  Lecture  are  of  so  interesting  a  kind,  and  so 
beautifully  connected  together,  that  you  will  permit  me,  I  am  sure, 
briefly  to  draw  your  attention  again  to  the  most  important  and  leading 
points. 

1°.  It  appears  that  all  vegetables  contain  ready  formed — tliat  is, 
form  during  their  growth  from  the  food  on  which  they  live — those  sub- 
stances of  which  the  parts  of 'animals  are  composed. 

2°.  That  from  the  vegetable  food  it  eats,  the  animal  draws  directly 
and  ready-formed  the  materials  of  its  ovsm  body — phosphates  to  form  the 
bones — gluten,  &c.,  to  build  up  its  muscles — and  oU  to  lay  on  in  the 
form  of  fat. 

3°.  That  during  the  process  of  respiration  a  full  grown  man  throws 
off  from  his  lungs  about  8  oz. — a  cow  or  horse  five  times  as  much — of 
carbon  every  24  hours ;  and  that  the  main  office  of  the  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar  of  vegetable  food  is  to  supply  this  carbon.  In  carnivorous  animals 
it  is  supplied  by  the  fat  of  their  food — in  starving  animals,  by  the  fat  of 
their  own  bodies — and  in  young  animals,  which  live  upon  milk,  by  the 
milk  sugar  it  contains. 

4°.  That  muscles,  bone,  skin,  and  hair  undergo  a  certain  necessary 
daily  waste  of  substance — a  portion  of  each  being  removed  every  day 
and  carried  out  of  the  body  in  the  excretions.  The  main  function  of  the 
gluten,  the  phosphates,  and  the  saline  substances  in  the  food  of  the  full 
grown  animal,  is  to  replace  the  portions  of  the  body  which  are  thus  re- 
moved, and  to  sustain  its  original  condition.  Exercise  increases  this  na- 
tural waste  and  accelerates  the  breathing  als>j  so  as  to  render  necessary 
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a  larger  sustaining  supply  of  food — a  larger  daily  quantity  to  keep  the 
animal  in  condition. 

5°.  That  the  fat  of  the  body  is  generally  derived  from  the  fatof  the 
vegetable  food — which  fat  undergoes  during  digestion  a  change  or  trans- 
formation by  which  it  is  converted  inlo  the  pftculiar  kinds  of  fat  which 
are  specially  fitted  to  the  body  of  the  animal  that  eats  it.  In  carnivor- 
ous animals,  the  fat  is  also  derived  directly  from  the  fat  of  their  food — 
which  is,  in  like  manner,  changed  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  constitution 
of  their  own  bodies.  In  cases  of  emergency,  it  is  probable  that  fat  may 
be  formed  in  the  animal  from  the  starch  or  sugar  of  the  food. 

6°.  In  the  growing  animal,  the  food  has  a  double  function  to  perform, 
it  must  sustain  and  it  must  increase  the  body.  Hence,  if  the  animal  be 
merely  increasing  in  fat,  the  food,  besides  what  is  necessary  to  make  up 
for  the  daily  waste  of  various  kinds,  must  also  supply  an  additional  pro- 
portion of  oil  or  fat.  To  the  growing  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
supply  also  an  additional  quantity  of  gluten  for  the  muscles,  and  of  phos- 
phates for  the  bones.  If  to  each  of  a  number  of  animals,  equal  quantities 
of  the  same  kind  of  food  be  g^ven,  then  those  which  require  the  smallesf 
quantity  of  food  to  sustain  them  will  have  the  largest  proportion  to  con 
vert  into  parts  of  their  own  substance.  Hence,  whatever  tends  to  in- 
crease the  sustaining  quantity — and  cold,  exercise,  and  uneasiness  do  so 
— wUl  tend,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  lessen  the  value  of  a  given  weight  of 
food,  in  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  animal's  body.  To  the  pregnant 
and  to  the  milk  cow  the  same  remarks  apply.  The  food  is  partly  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  milk,  and  the  smaller  and  leaner  the  cow  is, 
less  food  being  required  to  sustain  the  body,  the  more  will  remain  for  the 
production  of  milk. 

7°.  Lastly,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dung — while  they  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  kind  of  food  with  which  the  animal  is  fed — yet 
even  when  the  same  kind  of  food  is  given,  are  materially  affected  by  the 
purpose  for  which  the  animal  is  fed.  If  it  be  full-grown  and  merely 
kept  in  condition,  the  dung  contains  all  that  was  present  in  the  food,  ex- 
cept the  carbon  that  has  escaped  from  the  lungs.  If  it  be  a  giowing 
animal,  then  a  portion  of  the  phosphates  and  gluten  of  the  food  are  re- 
tained to  add  to  its  bones  and  muscles,  and  hence  the  dung  is  something 
less  in  quantity  and  considerably  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  full- 
grown  animal. 

So  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  mUk  cow,  which  consumes  comparatively 
little  in  sustaining  her  own  body,  but  exhausts  all  the  food  that  passes 
through  her  digestive  organs,  for  the  production  of  the  milk  which  is  to 
feed  her  young. 

The  reverse  takes  place  with  the  fattening  ox.  He  takes  little  else 
from  the  rich  additional  food  he  eats  but  the  oil  with  which  it  is  intended 
that  he  should  invest  his  own  body.  Its  other  constituents  are  for  the  most 
part  rejected  in  his  excretions,  and  hence  the  richness  and  high  price  of 
his  dung. 


Such  are  the  main  points  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  to  you  m 
this  Lecture — they  involve  so  ntany  interesting  considerations,  both  of  a 
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theoretical  and  of  a  practical  kind,  that  liad  my  limits  permitted  1  could 
have  wished  to  dwell  upon  them  at  still  greater  length. 

§  18.  Concluding  Section. 

I  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  these  Lectures  to  a  close.  I  have 
gone  over  the  whole  ground  which  in  the  outset  I  proposed  to  tread.  It 
is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  much  of  it  has  been  trodden  by  scientific 
men,  and  I  have  endeavoured  in  every  part  of  our  journey  to  lay  before 
you,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  everything  we  knew  of  the  country  we  passed 
over,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  practical  bearing  or  was  likely  to  be  suscepti- 
ble hereafter  of  a  practical  application. 

In  the  first  Part,  I  directed  your  attention  to  the  organic  portion  of 
plants — showed  you  of  what  substances  it  consisted — on  what  kind  of 
organic  food  plants  live — and  by  what  chemical  changes  the  peculiar 
organic  compounds  of  which  they  consist  are  formed  out  of  the  organic 
food  on  which  they  live. 

In  the  second  Part,  I  explained  in  a  similar  way  the  nature,  composi- 
tion, and  origin  of  the  inorganic  portion  of  plants.  I  dwelt,  also,  upon 
the  nature,  origin,  and  natural  differences  which  exist  among  the  soils  on 
which  our  crops  are  grown,  and  from  which  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
plants  are  altogether  derived.  This  led  me  to  explain  the  connection 
which  exists  between  Agriculture  and  Geology,  and  the  kind  of  light 
which  this  interesting  science  is  fitted  to  throw  upon  the  means  of  prac- 
tically improving  the  soil. 

In  the  third  Part,  I  dwelt  upon  the  various  means  which  may  be 
adopted  for  increasing  the  general  productiveness  of  the  land — whether 
these  means  be  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  manures  was  here  discussed  and  many  suggestions  offered  to 
your  notice,  which  have  already  led  to  interesting  practical  results. 

In  the  fourth  Part,  I  have  explained  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
several  kinds  of  vegetable  produce  which  are  usually  raised  for  food — 
showed  upon  what  constituents  their  nutritive  values  depend — and  how 
soil,  climate,  and  manure  affect  their  composition  and  their  value  as 
food.  The  nature  and  composition  of  milk  and  of  its  products — butter 
and  cheese — the  theory  of  their  manufacture,  and  the  circumstances  upoc 
which  their  respective  quantities  and  qualities  depend — and,  lastly,  the 
way  in  which  food  acts  upon  and  supports  the  animal  body,  and  how  the 
value  of  the  manures  they  make  is  dependent  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  animal  is  fed — these  subjects  have  also  been  considered  and 
discussed  in  this  fourth  Part. 

In  discussing  new  topics  I  have  had  occasion  to  bring  before  you  many 
new  views.  This,  however,  I  have  not  done  lightly  or  without  consi- 
deration, and  I  feel  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
have  attended  the  periodical  form  in  which  these  Lectures  have  been 
brought  before  the  public,  that  it  has  allowed  me  leisure  to  th;nk,  to  in- 
quire, and  to  make  experiments  in  regard  to  points  upon  which  it  was 
difficult  at  first  to  throw  any  satisfactory  light.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
know  that  the  general  diffusion  which  these  Lectures  have  obtained,  haa 
already  done  some  service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
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•VaOESTIONS  FOR  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  AeBICULTUBB 
DURING  THE  ENSUING    SPRING  AND    SUMMER. 

One  of  the  mjst  important  objects  which  chemistry  is  at  present  desirous  of 
attaining  for  the  improvement  of  practical  agriculture,  is  the  discovery  and  ap- 
plication of  specific  or  special  manures. 

We  know  that  certain  substances,  such  as  fold-yard  manure,  are  capable  of 
fertilizing  to  a  considerable  extent  almost  any  land,  and  of  causing  it  to  yield 
a  better  return  of  almost  any  crop.  But  we  know  also  that  manures  or  fertili- 
zers of  nearly  every  kind  are  more  efficacious  on  one  soil  than  on  another,  and 
that  some  answer  better  also  for  one  species  of  crop  than  for  another.  The 
case  of  gypsum  will  serve  to  illustrate  both  these  positions. 

The  effects  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States,  in  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  in  some  districts  of  England,  arc  said  to  be  absolutely  astonish- 
ing; while  in  many  other  parts  of  our  Island,  of  Germany,  and  even  of  the 
United  States,  the  benefit  derived  from  it  has  not  repaid  the  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  in  applying  it.  Gypsum,  therefore,  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  cer- 
tain soils  only. 

Again,  the  remarkable  effects  of  gypsum  have  been  observed  most  distinctly 
on  clover*  and  certain  kinds  of  grass.  The  same  benefits  have  not  followed, 
to  any  thing  like  an  equal  extent,  from  its  use  on  barley,  oats,  wheat,  or  other 
kind  of  grain.  Therefore,  while  specially  adapted  to  certain  soils,  it  is  also 
specially  adapted  to  certain  crops.  It  is  a  kind  of  specific  manure  for  clover 
and  some  of  the  grasses. 

Now,  neither  of  these  subjects  which  it  is  so  important  to  investigate, — 
neither  t;hat  of  the  manures  which  are  especially  fitted  for  each  soil,  nor  of  those 
which  are  specially  fitted  for  each  crop,— can  be  determined  either  from  theory 
or  from  experiments  devised  and  executed  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist.  The 
aid  of  the  practical  farmer,  of  many  practical  farmers,  must  be  called  in.  Nu- 
merous experiments,  or  trials,  must  be  made  in  various  localities,  and  by  differ- 
ent individuals, — all,  however,  according  to  the  same  rigorous  and  accurate 
method, — in  order  that,  from  the  comparison  of  many  results,  something  like  a 
general  principle  may  be  deduced. 

It  is  partly  with  a  view  to  determine  the  mode  of  action  of  certain  fertilizers, 
and  partly 'n  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  additional  light  on  the  subject  of 
manures  spedficaliy  adapted  to  particular,  crops,  that  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you 
the  propriety  of  making  one  or  more  of  the  following  sets  of  experiments, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  present  year.    I  could  have  much  enlarged 

*  In  regard  to  its  use  in  Germany,  Lampadlus  says, — "  It  may  with  certainty,  be  stated, 
that  by  tiie  use  of  gypsum  the  produce  of  clover  and  the  consequent  amount  of  live  stoclc 
have  been  increased  at  least  one-third." — Die  Lehre  von  1 8M  Mihekalischen  DumqhiT' 
rsLN,  p.  34. 
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Jie  list  of  suggestions,  but  I  neither  wish  to  fatigue  yc  jr  attention,  nor  to  place 
before  you  more  work  of  the  kind  than  can  be  readily  accomplished,  ruilh  Utile 
expense  of  time,  labour,  or  money.  Another  season  will,  I  hope,  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  interrogating  nature  by  f  jvther,  and  perhaps  more  refined,  modes 
of  experimenting. 

1,    OF    GRASS    AND    CLOVER. 

1°.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  that  on  certain  soils,  gypsum  causes  a  largely  in- 
creased growth  of  grass  and  clover,  but  experiment  eilone  appears  capable  of 
determining  on  what  soils  it  is  likely  to  be  thus  beneficial.  Such  experiments, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  made  on  every  farm,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  at  little 
cost,*  but  made  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  with  a  minute  attention  to  weights 
and  measures. 

2°.  The  action  of  gjrpsum  appears  to  be  entirely  chemical,  but  the  only  ex- 
planation of  this  action  yet  attempted  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  It  is  desi- 
rable therefore,  that  experiments  with  other  substances  should  be  made,  which 
are  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  theory.  Important  practical  results  may  at  the 
same  time  be  obtained — they  are  sure,  indeed,  to  follow  from  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  theory. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  it  has  been  found  that  very  dilute  sulphurit 
acidt  (oil  of  vitrol)  exhibits  the  same  beneficial  effect  upon  clover,  that  has  else- 
where attended  the  use  of  gypsum.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  compara- 
tive experiment  should  be  made  with  this  acid  on  a  portion  of  the  same  field  tc 
which  the  gypsum  is  applied.     Where  the  one  fails  the  other  may  act. 

3°.  It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  so  early  as  the  year  1756, 
that  sulphate  of  sodat  had  a  remai-kable  effect  in  pi'omoting  the  growth  of  plants 
—its  action  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda.  This  fact, 
though  mentioned  by  Lord  Dundonald,  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  practical  men^ 
the  sulphate  of  soda  being  generally  represented  as  too  high  in  price  to  be  avail- 
able as  a  fertilizer.!  The  use  of  saltpetre,  however,  and  of  nitrate  of  soda,  both 
of  which  are  more  than  double  the  price  of  sulphate  of  soda,  show  that  the  cost 
of  this  latter  article  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  trial  of  its  value 
as  a  fertilizer  on  various  crops."  Dry  sulphate  of  soda  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  any  of  the  alkali  works  on  the  Tyne,ll  and  being  an  article  of  domestic 
manufacture,  it  is  proper  that  its  merits  should  be  ascertained,  and,  if  it  can  be 
available,  that  its  use  should  be  encouraged. 

From  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  sulphuric  acid,  therefore,  I  would 
recommend  that  it  should  be  tried  on  clover  and  grass,  in  comparison  with 
gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  a  portion  of  the  same  field.  It  may  suc- 
ceed where  the  others  fail. 

4°.  Nitrate  of  soda  also,  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass  land,  has  been  often  used 
with  great  benefit.  I  have  seen  grass  land  in  Dumfriesshire,  which,  after  being 
long  let  for  pasture  at  30s.  an  acre,  had  been  sprinkled  with  an  annual  top- 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  20s.  an  acre,  and  had  since  readily  let 
at  £i  an  acre,  yielding  thus  an  annual  profit  of  30s.  an  acre  to  the  landlord. 

In  other  districts,  again,  it  has  been  found  to  answer  better  for  com.  Thus, 
afler  a  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club,  it  was  agreed, 
that  nitrate  of  soda  "  was  a  very  valunMe  manure  for  white  straw  crops,  but 

'  The  price  of  gypsum  in  London  is  about  2!s  Gd.  per  cwt. ;  in  Newcastle,  33. 

t  Qypsum  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  and  Ume. 

X  Glauber  Balls — consisting  of  sulpliuric  acid  and  soda. 

4  Lord  Dundonatd  says — "  From  experiments  it  has  been  proved  to  promote  vegetation  in 
a  very  higll  degree.  The  high  price  at  present  of  this  article  precludes  the  use  of  it,  but 
could  it  be  made  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  agri- 
culture." Bince  the  time  of  Lord  Dundonald  some  trials  made  in  Germany  have  shown  it 
to  have  a  beneficial  action  on  rye,  potatoes,  and  fruit  trees. 

I  Messrs.  Allan  &  Co.,  of  the  Hewonb  Alkali  Works,  deliver  it  in  Newcastle  and  the  neigh 
bearing  lowos,  at  9s.  or  10s.  per  cwt. 
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when  applied  to  green  crops  the  benefit  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  counter-bal- 
ance the  expense."  In  Northumberland,  where  it  has  been  tried  in  a  skilful 
manner  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Dilston,  it  was  found  to  yield  a  most  profitable  return 
on  both  hay  and  barley. 

.  These  results  show  the  necessity  of  further  trials,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  cause  of  the  beneficial  action  of  this  saline  substance,  but  also 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some  general  rule  by  which  the  practical  man  may 
be  guided  in  determining  on  what  fields,  and  for  what  crops  on  those  fields,  the 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  beneficially  applied 

This  experiment,  like  the  others  above-mentioned,  will  be  much  more  valua- 
ble, if  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  can  be  compared  with  that  obtained 
by  the  use  of  other  chemical  agents.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  in  the 
same  field  of  grass  or  clover,  a  portloi.  should  be  measured  off,  to  be  top- 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  that  thus  no',  only  the  absolute,  but  also  the  com- 
'paralive,  weight  of  the  produce  may  at  the  same  time  be  ascertained. 

5°.  There  are  other  trials  also,  from  which  this  general  subject  is  capable  of 
receiving  illustration.  The  fertilizing  power  of  gypsum  has  been  explained  by 
its  supposed  action  on  the  ammonia  which  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere. If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  a  substance  containing  ammonia  should 
act  at  least  as  energetically.  At  all  events,  the  action  of  fold-yard  manure  and 
of  putrid  urine  is  supposed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  ammonia  they  contain  or 
give  off.  Now,  among  the  substances  containing  ammonia  in  large  quantity, 
which  in  most  towns  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of 
the  gas  works  is  one  which  can  'easily  be  obtained,  and  can  be  applied  in  a  li- 
quid state  at  very  little  cost.  It  must  be  previously  diluted  with  water  till  its 
taste  and  smell  become  scarcely  perceptible. 

I  w^oul'l  propose,  therefore,  as  a  further  experiment,  that  along  with  one  oi 
more  of  the  substances  above-mentioned,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas 
works  should  be  also  tried,  on  a  measured  portion  of  ground,  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  same  field. 

G*.  Soot,  as  a  manure,  is  supposed  to  act  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ammonia  it  contains.  In  Gloucestershire  it  is  applied  tojnota- 
.oes  and  to  wheat,  chiefly  to  the  latter,  and  with  great  success.  In  the  Wolds 
3f  Yorkshire  it  is  also  applied  largely  to  the  wheat  crop,  at  the  rate  of  about  24 
bushels  to  the  acre.*  In  this  county  it  is  frequently  used  on  grass  land,  to  thS 
amount  of  20  bushels  an  acre,  and  thoiigh  1  am  not  aware  that  it  is  extensively 
employed  upon  clover,  I  am  inclined  to  anticipate  that  the  sulphur  it  contains,t 
in  addition  to  the  ammonia,  would  render  it  useful  to  this  plant.  At  all  events, 
comparative  experiments  in  the  same  field  with  the  gypsum  and  tiie  ammonia- 
cal liquor,  are  likely  to  lead  to  interesting  results. 

7°.  Common  salt,  highly  recommended  as  a  manure  by  some,  has  been  as 
much  depreciated  by  others,  and  hence,  when  directly  applied,  is  considered  as 
a  doubtful  fertilizer  by  almost  all.  The  obscurity  in  regard  to  its  use,  however, 
rests  chiefly  on  the  quantity  which  ought  to  be  employed.  The  result  of  com- 
parative experiments  made  in  Germany,  showed  that  a  very  few  pounds  per 
acre  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  largely  increased  return  of  grass — while  in 
England  it  has  been  beneficially  applied  within  the  wide  limits  of  from  five  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and,  when  used  for  cleaning  the  land  for  autumn,  of 
thirty  bushels  an  acre. 

Among  the  comparative  experiments  upon  grass  and  clover  here  suggested, 
the  effect  of  salt  might  also  be  tried  with  the  prospect  of  practical  benefit.  It 
would  give  an  additioned  interest  to  the  experiments  and  supply  an  additional 
term  of  comparison. 

*  The  price  is  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  bushel.  In  this  county  Ihe  soot  is  said  to  be  often  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  brings  therefore  a  less  price. 

t  The  gypsum,  1  might  also  say,  for  much  of  our  so:-'  contains  gyf  sum,  the  lime  being 
derived  chiefly  from  the  sides  of  the  flue. 
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The  erdre  series  cf  experiments,  therefore,  which  I  would  recommend,  would 
occupy  eight  patches  on  a  clover  or  grass  field,  one  of  which  would  be  left  un- 
dressed for  the  purpose  of  comparison.     Thus,  each  plot  being  half  an  acre  • 


Gypsum. 

Sulphate  of 
Sod> 

Ammoniacal 
Liquor. 

Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Nitrafe  of 
Soda. 

Common 
Salt. 

Soot. 

The  ammoniacal  liquor  and  the  soot  are  placed  an  far  as  possible  from  the 
gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each  other's  action. 
In  a  large  field  tliey  might  be  placed  still  farther  apart,  and  other  trials  might  be 
made  in  one  or  two  of  the  vacant  places.  , 

The  appearance  of  each  patch  skould  be  entered,  wil/i  the  date,  in  an  experi- 
ment book,  at  weekly  intervals,  and  the  final  produce  both  of  hay  and  of  after- 
math carefully  noted,  both  as  to  weight  and  quality. 

Nor  will  the  experiment  be  completed  when  the  crop  for  the  year  is  gathered 
in ;  but,  where  it  is  possible,  two  further  points  should  be  ascertained, — 

1°.  The  relative  feeding  or  nourishing  properties  of  the  produce.  To  those 
who  rear  and  fatten  cattle,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  one 
which  they  could  easily  determine,  at  least  very  approximately. 

2°.  "What  has  been  the  permanent  effect  of  the  several  substances  on  the  soil, 
as  indicated  by  the  comparative  quantity  an(f  quality  of  the  crop  obtained  from 
each  half  acre,  on  the  siuxeeding  or  during  the  tioo  following  years.  The  result  of 
these  further  observations  may  materially  modify  the  conclusion  we  should  draw 
from  the  comparative  weight  and  quality  of  the  produce  of  the  iirst  year. 

I  shall  only  observe,  in  conclusion,  on  this  head,  that  the  result  of  a  simulta- 
neous trial  of  all  these  substances  in  the  same  field  would  not  only  throw  much 
light  on  the  specific  action  of  each  on  the  grass  or  clover  in  general,  but  would 
be  of  permanent  utility  to  that  farm  or  locality  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made.  It  would  indicate  the  kind  of  fertilizer  which  was  best  adapted  to  the 
farm  or  neighbourhood,  in  the  existing  condition  of  its  general  culture.  It  would 
form  a  local  record,  useful  not  only  to  the  tenant  who  made  the  experiment  (if 
well  made)  and  by  whom  the  farm  at  the  time  was  tenanted,  but  more  useiul 
by  far,  ana  more  permanently  so,  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  whose  interest  in  it 
is  supposed  to  be  not  only  greater,  but  much  more  lasting. 

In  regard  to  the  qua/^tfties  of  the  several  substances  above-mentioned,  which 
are  to  be  applied  to  each  acre,  they  may  probably  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  following  may  be  recommended  in  the  comparative  experi- 
ments: 

1°.  Gypsum  3  to  3  cwt.  per  acre. 

2°.  Sulphate  of  Soda  1  cwt.  per  acre. 

3°.  Nitrate  of  Soda  1  cwt.  per  acre. 

4°.  Soot  30  bushels  per  acre — this  in  different  districts  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  known  quality  of  the  soot. 

5°.  Of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  30  to  40  lbs.  per  acre,  applied  at  three  or  four 
several  intervals — and  diluted  with  at  least  200, times  its  weight  of  water.  Or 
so  much  water  may  be  added  as  to  make  it  perfectly  tasteless,  or  so  weak  as 
not  sensibly  to  injure  the  texture  of  a  plant  left  in  it  during  the  previous  night.* 

6°.  Of  Ammoniacal  Liquor  100  to  200  gallons  per  acre,  according  to  its 
strength,  for  this  is  constantly  vaiying.  It  must  also  be  diluted  with  so  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  will  render  it  perfectly  tasteless,  and  is  likely  to  prove  most 
beneficial  if  laid  on  at  several  successive  periods. 

'  The  quantity  above-mentioned  amounts  to  about  two  gallon!;  of  the  acid  of  the  shops,  anij 
k  dl.ould  be  diluted'  with  lliree  or  four  hundred  gallons  of  water. 
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7".  Of  common  salt  it  will  be  safer  to  apply  not  more  than  four  to  aixbushels 
an  acre ;  though,  where  time  and  circumstances  permit,  comparative  trials  might 
also  be  made  on  the  efficacy  of  s.ilt  when  applied  in  different  proportions,  to  the 
swme  land  on  which  the  other  experiments  are  made. 

As  to  the  time  when  these  several  dressings  ought  to  be  applied,  some  varia- 
tion may  be  made  according  to  the  state  of  the  young  crop.  They  need  not,  in 
general,  be  used  before  the  10th  of  April,  and  tliey  snould  rarely  be  later 
than  the  middle  of  May. 

It  will  be  desirable  tliat  in  the  detail  of  every  set  of  experiments,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  soil  (and  subsoil)  should  be  stated — with  its  drainage  and  expo- 
sure— and  the  kind  of  grass  or  clover  which  had  been  sown  upon  it. 

II.     or   WHEAT,   BARLET,    AND    OATS. 

It  is  known  that  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  produce  highly  beneficial  effects 
on  all  these  varieties  of  grain.  There  remains  much  to  be  done,  however,,  be- 
fore the  principle  of  their  operation,  or  the  circumstances  on  which  their  most 
useful  application  depends,  can  be  clearly  understood.  Their  relative  effects  on 
the  same  kind  of  grain  must  be  made  the  subject  of  more  freijuent,  more  precise, 
and  more  carefully  conducted  experiments — and  these  effects  must  be  compared 
with  those  of  other  fertilizing  substances,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  ultimate- 
ly at  some  comparative  estimate  of  tlie  practical  value  of  each,  in  increasing  the 
growth  and  produce  of  those  crops  which  are  «he  staples  of  animal  food. 

A.—OfWkeat. 

It  is  confidently  stated  by  somf ,  as  a  general  rule,  that  saltpetre  is  more  ad- 
vantageous than  nitrate  of  soda,  when  applied  to  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  the  appUcation  of  nitrate  of  sgda  to  wheat  has  been 
found  productive  of  remarkable  benefit. 

Is  saltpetre  espedally  adapted  for  wheat  of  aS  varieties,  on  all  soils,  and  under 
every  variety  of  management,  and  is  nitrate  of  soda,  in  like  manner,  especially 
fitted  for  barley  and  oats  f 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  experiments  hitherto  made  do  not  enable  us 
to  give  a  reply.  New  data  must  be  obtained  before  we  can  have  the  means  o' 
reasoning  usefully  in  regard  to  any  of  tliem.     I  would  propose,  therefore, — 

1°.  That  where  two  varieties  of  wheat  are  sown  on  the  same  field,  or  on  dif 
ferent  fields  of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  land  and  in  the  same  condition,  that 
two  half  acres  of  each  variety  should  be  measured  off,  and  that  one  half  acre  of 
each  should  be  dressed  with  saltpetre,  and  the  other  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the 
rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre.  If  three  varieties  could  be  so  treated,  the  experiment 
would  be  the  more  valuable. 

It  would  thus  be  determined  how  far  the  effect  of  each  of  these  nitrates  was 
dependent  upon  the  variety  of  wheat  sown — and  what  was  the  relative  action  of 
each  nitrate  upon  any  of  the  varieties. 

2°.  That  when  the  same  varieties  of  wheat  are  sown  upon  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent soils — in  different  parts  of  a  farm — that  one  portion  of  the  wheat  on  every 
different  soil  should  be  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  another  with  nitrate  o' 
potash  (saltpetre).  By  this  experiment,  it  would  be  shown  how  far  the  effect 
of  these  substances  is  dependent  on  tlie  nature  of  the  soil,  and  how  farthe  action 
of  the  one,  compared  with  that  of  the  other,  is  modified  by  diversity  of  soil. 

In  these  different  experiments,  the  management  is  presumed  to  be  the  same. 
If  the  experiments  be  repeated  by  several  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  effects  of  difference  of  management  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  shown 
in  the  diversity  of  the  results. 

3°.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  effect  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  on  this  crop,  I  would  suggest  that  in  each  cas«  above  specified,  an  equal 
area  should  be  sei;  aside  to  be  dressed  with  this  salt,  in  the  '  roportion  of  1  cwt, 
per  acre. 

Of  each  variety  of  wheat,  there£>re.  and  on  each  variety  uf  soil,  four  patchc* 
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Nitrate  of 
Soda. 

Saltpetre. 

Sulphate  of 
Soda. 

of  equal  area,  say  half  an  acre,  should  be  measured  off— one  of  which  should  be 
undressed  for  the  purpose  of  comparison :  thus — 

As  before,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of 
grain  must  be  recorded — the  appearance  of  each  patch 
noted  week  by  week — with  the  time  of  ripening  and 
reaping — and  the  respective  qualities  and  weights  of 
the  grain  and  straw  collected  from  each  half  acre. 

The  quantity  of  gluten  contained  in  the  wheat 
should  also  be  determined,  or  a  sample  of  the  flour 
transmitted  for  the  purpose  to  the  writer  of  these  sug- 
gestions, accompanied  by  a  detail  of  the  experiments  they  are  intended  lo 
illustrate. 

B. — Of  Barley  and  Oats. 
To  barley  and  oats  the  above  remarks  all  apply ,'with  this  difference;  that  to 
these  crops  saltpetre  is  said  to  be  less  beneficial  than  the  nitrate  of  soda.     In 
connection  with  these  crops,  however,  I  would  make  the  following  additional 
observation. 

According  to  any  theory  of  the  action  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda 
which  readily  presents  itself,  their  effect  on  any  crop  which  they  are  equally 
capable  of  benefitting  ought  to  be  nearly  equal,  weight  for  weight.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  ought  to  have  a  decidedly  more  powerful  action,  were  it  not  that  the 
state  of  moisture  in  which  it  is  generally  sold,  increases  its  weight  so  much  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  deprive  it,  in  equal  weights,  of  this  superiority. 

But  while  1  cwt.  of  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  is  recommended  as  a  suffi- 
cient dressing  for  an  acre,  IJ  to  IJ  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  recommended  for 
an  equal  area  It  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  where  nitiate  of  soda  is  applied 
to  any  large  extent  of  land,  either  with  oats  or  barley,  to  make  a  comparative 
trial  on  three  equal  portions  of  the  same  field,  with  1,  H,  and  IJ  cwL  per  acre, 
fesjjectively. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  experiments  suggested  in  regard  to  wheat,  with 
the  view  of  determining — 

1°.  The  absolute  and  relative  efficacy  of  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  grain ; 

2°.  The  same  on  different  varieties  of  soil ; 

3°.  And  under  diversities  of  management, — as  in  the  previous  treatment  <A 
the  land,  &c. ; 

There  may  be  added,  in  regard  to  oats  and  bai-ley,  another  series  of  trial  tti 
determine — 

4°.  The  relative  effects  of  the  different  proportions  of  the  nitrate  of  soaa, 
which  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  specially  beneficial  to  these  kinds  of  grain. 
If  any  one  be  desirous  of  uniting  this  latter  series  with  the  former,  it  may  be 
done  thus — 

The  vacant  half-Sere  being  as  before  left 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Such  an 
entire  series  might  be  made  at  the  same 
time  on  a  field  of  Tartary  and  of  potatoe 
oats,  and  on  two  or  more  varieties  of  bar- 
ley. 

These  top-dressings  may  all  be  sown 
broad-cast — on  tlie  wheat  most  convenient- 
ly when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  April  or  May,  and  on  the  barley  and  oats  when 
the  fields  have  become  distinctly  green. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  as  inducements  to  practical  men,  to  try  one  or 
more  of  these  experiments  in  the  accurate  manner  above  described : 

1°,  That  the  result  will  be  directly  available  and  of  immediate  practical  value 
on  his  own  farm,  to  the  person  by  whom  they  are  carefully  made.     That  they 


Sulphate  of 
Soda. 

Nitrate  of 

Soda,  Icwt. 

per  acre. 

Saltpetre. 

Nitrate  of 
Soda, 
\\  cwt. 

Nitrate  of 
Soda, 
IJ  cwt. 
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wfll  be  permanently  useful  to  his  landlord  (if  carefully  recorded),  ought  to  be 
an  inducement  to  the  latter  to  give  every  facility  and  encouragement  to  his  ten- 
.  ant  in  malting  them. 

2°.  That,  mstead  of  involving  expense  and  outlay,  which  in  many  instances 
may  ill  be  spared,  they  are  sure  m  almost  every  case  to  do  more  than  repay  i/ie  cost 
of  making  .them,  by  the  increased  quantity  or  value  of  the  produce  obtained. 
Any  of  the  series  of  experiments,  on  the  ."icale  suggested,  may  be  made  for  five 
pounds,  so  that  were  the  outlay  ail  to  be  lost,  the  accurate  knowledge  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  general  tillage  of  his  land,  would  be  worth  more  money  to 
the  holder  of  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres. 

3°.  I  need  scarcely  add,  as  a  further  inducement,  the  additional  interest  which 
such  experiments  give  to  the  practice  of  farming — and  the  means  they  afford 
of  calling  forth  the  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  population.  The  moment  a 
man  begins  to  make  experiments  under  the  guidance  of  an  understood  principle, 
from  that  moment  he  begins  to  think.  To  obtain  materials  for  thought  he  will 
have  recourse  to  books — and  thus  every  new  experiment  he  makes,  will  further 
stimulate  and  awaken  his  intellect,  and  lead  him  to  the  acquisition  of  further 
knowledge.  Does  it  require  anything  more  than  this  general  awakening  of  tfap 
minds  of  the  agricultural  class,  to  advance  the  science  of  agriculture  as  surely 
and  as  rapidly  as  any  of  the  other  sciences,  the  practical  application  of  which 
have  led  to  those  extraordinary  developments  of  natural  resources  which  are 
the  characteristic  and  the  pride  of  our  time  1 

III.       OF  TURNIPS. 

The  raising  of  turnips  is  of  such  vast  importance  in  the  prevailmj  system 
«f  husbandry,  that  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  culture' must  be  of  exten- 
live  and  immediate  benefit.  Experiments  so  numerous  and  so  varied  have  been 
■nade  with  this  view,  that  it  may  almost  seem  superfluous  in  'ue  now  to  make 
iny  further  suggestions  on  the  subject.  But  when  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  vie  w  to  one  subject  only,  it  often  happens  in  all  departments  of  na- 
iural  science,  that  as  new  views  are  advanced  or  more  precise  methods  pointed 
out,  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  all  our  former  experiments, — either  for  tlie 
curpose  of  testing  the  results  tney  gave  us,  or  of  observing  new  phenomena  to 
ivhich  our  attention  had  not  previously  been  directed. 

I.  Numerous  experiments,  for  example,  have  been  made  upon  the  use  of  bones 
m  the  raising  of  turnips,  but  they  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  economical  ends, 
and  so  far  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  But  among  fifty  intelligent  and 
thinking  practical  men,  and  who  all  agree  in  regard  to  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  bones' with  the  turnip  crop,  how  many  will  agree  in  regard  to 
Ihe  mode  in  which  they  act — how  few  will  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  opinion  they  entertain !  The  same  is  true  of  theoretical  chemists,  some 
»ttributing  their  effect  more  especially  to  the  earthy  matter,  others  to  the  gelatine 
Ihey  contain.  Dry  bones  contain  about  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  earthy 
jnatter,  the  other  third  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  matter  resembling  glue.  Of 
ihe  earthy  matter  five-sixths  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
Cu)  rest  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.    Thus  a  ton  of  bone  dust  vifill  contaia 

Animal  matter 746  lbs. 

Phospate  of  lime,  &c 1245 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ficc 249 

2240 
On  which  of  these  constituents  dees  the  eiEcaoy  of  bones  chiefly  depend '! 

Does  it  depend  upon  the  animal  matter  1  This  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  the 

Allowing  facts  :— 
1°.  That  in  the  Doncaster  report  it  is  said  to  be  most  effectual  on  calcareout 

toils, — for  in  the  presence  of  lime  all  organic  matter  more  rapidly  decomponec. 
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3°.  That  horn  shavings  are  a  more  powerful  manure  than  bones,— since 
horn  contains  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter.* 

3°.  That  before  the  introduction  of  cru.shed  bones,  the  ashes  of  burned  bonei 
had  been  long  employed  to  a  small  extent  in  agriculture,  but  have  since  fallen 
almost  entirely  into  disuse. 

4°.  That  old  sheep  skins  cut  up  and  laid  in  the  drills,  have  been  found  tu 
yield  as  good  a  crop  of  turnips  and  after-crop  of  corn,  as  the  remainder  of  the 
field  which  was  manured  with  bones. 

5°.  That  "40  lbs.  of  bone  dust  are  sufficient  to  supply  three  crops  of  wheat, 
clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  with  phosphates,"t  while  one  to  two-thirds  of  a 
ton  of  bones.containing  from  400  to  800  lbs.  of  phosphates,  is  the  quantity  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  aijimal  matter  present  in  a  ton  of  bones 
(746  lbs.)  is  so  small,  and  its  decomposition  so  rapid  during  the  growth  of  the 
turnips — while  at  the  same  time  the  efiects  of  the  bones  are  so  lasting  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  after-crop  of  corn — that  many  persons  hesitate  in  considering 
the  great  excess  of  phosphates  applied  to  the  land,  as  really  without  any  share 
of  influence  in  the  production  of  the  crops. 

Thus  Sprengel,  an  authority  of  the  very  highest  character,  both  in  theoretical 
and  practical  agriculture,  is  persuaded  that  the  phosphates  are. tlie  sole  fertilizing 
ingredients  in  bones,  and  he  explains  thewant  of  success  from  the  use  of  crush- 
ed bones  in  Mechlenburg  and  North  Germany,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
soils  in  those  countries  already  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphates,  while 
in  England  generally  they  are  deficient  in  these  compounds. 

Further,  if  the  animal  matter  be  the  fertilizing  agent  in  bones,  why  ai-e  not 
they  of  equal  efficacy  on  grass  land  as  upon  turnips  % 

With  the  view, "therefore,  of  leading  to  some  rational  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  the  several  constituents  of  bones,  it  would  be  desirable  to  institute 
comparative  experiments  of  the  following  kind — 

1°.  With  half  a  ton  of  bones  per  acre. 

2°.  With  three  or  four  cwt.  of  horn  shavings  or  glne  per  acre. 

3°.  With  two  cwt.  of  burned  bones  per  acre. 

4°.  With  six  or  seven  cwt.  of  burned  bones  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  burned  bones  in  Wo.  4  is  that  which  is  yielded  by  a  ton  of 
fresh  bones;  that  in  No.  3  is  upwards  of  five  times  what  should  be  talten  up  by 
the  crops^as  great  part  of  what  is  added  must  be  supposed  to  remain  in  the 
soil,  while  some  must  be  dissolved  and  carried  off  by  the  rams. 

The  result  of  such  experiments  as  these,  if  made  accurately  on  different  soils, 
will  lead  us  sooner  to  the  truth  than  whole  volumes  of  theoretical  discussion. 

II.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  also  been  applied  with  great  benefit  in  the  culture  of 
turnips.  Some  experiments,  exceedingly  favourable  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Eastwick  Park,  Surrey,t  who  found 
that  one  cwt.  per  acre,  drilled»in  with  the  seed,  gave  as  great  a  return  of  Swedes 
as  15  bushels  of  borjes  with  15  of  wood  ashes  per  acre,  and  when  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  sown  broadcast,  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  more.  In  every  part  of  the 
country,  therefore,  this  substance  ought  to  be  tried.  And  as  this  nitrate  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  may  therefore  be  readily  carried  off  by  the  rain,  and  as 
that  only  which  is  within  reach  of  the  plant  is  of  any  avail,  I  would  suggest 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  should  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  plant;  and  that  ailer  the  thinning  by  the 
hoe,  the  rest  should  be  strewed  along  the  raws  by  the  hand  or  by  the  drill.     In 

"  This,  I  believe,  is  rather  a  matter  of  opinion  than  the  result  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ac- 
tuaVtriais.  Some  trials  made  by  Mr.  Ilawden  (British  Husbandry,  I.  p.  895)  gave  results 
very  unfavourable  to  horn  shavings. 

ILMig,  p.  84.  The  acre  here  spoken  of  i.'!  the  Hessian,  about  three-fifths  of  the  Figlist 
acre.    The  English,  therefore,  \vill  require  66  lbs. 

}  ffounial  of-the  English  Agricultural  Soc.iety,  I.  p.  428. 
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this  way  the  whole  energy  of  the  salt  being  expended  wheic  :t  is  reqaired,  ihe 
greatest  possible  eflfect  will  be  produced. 

III.  I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  anl'cipate  highly  be- 
neficial effects  to  vegetation  from  the  use  of  sulphate  of  soda ;.  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  a  trial  of  this  salt  on  the  turnips  also,  at  the  same  rate  of  1  cwt.  per 
acre,  and  applied  in  the  way  above  recommended  for  the  .nitrate  of  soda.  Of 
course  the  intelligent  farmer  will  vary  the  proportions  and  mode  of  application 
of  these  substances,  as  his  leisure  or  convenience  permit,  or  as  his  better  judg- 
ment may  suggest  to  him. 

The  entire  series  of  experiments  on  turnips,  above  suggested,  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows,  adding  two  plots  for  different  proportions  of  the  nitrate  aril 
sulphate  of  soda :— 


Burned  Bones, 
2  cwt.  per  acre. 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
l^  cwt.  per  acre. 


Burned  Bones, 

6  or  7  cwL  per 

acre. 


Unmanured. 


Bone  Dust,  or 

Crushed  Bones, 

1  ton  per  acre. 


Sulphate  of 

Soda, 

1  cwt.  per  acre. 


Sulphate  of 

Soda, 

IJ  cwl.  per  acre. 


Horn  Shavings, 
or  Glue,  7  or  8 
cwt.  per  acTe. 


Nitrate  of 

Soda, 

1  cwt.  per  acre. 


Some  of  these  experiments  most  of  you  may  easily  try.  Those  with  tha 
burned  bones  and  horn  shavings,  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  less  easy 
to  be  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  of  you  will  think  of  undertak- 
ing. I  hope,  however,  that  they  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  possess  fa- 
cihties  for  obtaining  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  satisfactory  experiment. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  gypsum  is  the  universal  fertilizer  for 
every  crop,  and  among  the  rest  it  is  said  to  benefit  turnips.  The  same  opinion 
is  entertained  in  Germany.  I  am  not  aware  how  far,  in  what  way,  or  with 
what  results,  it  has  been  applied  ttA.h&  turnip  crop  in  this  country.  A  simple 
mode  of  testing  its  efficacy,  however,  would  be  to  strew  it  over  the  plants  when 
in  the  rough  leaf,  on  part  of  a  field,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  already  ma- 
nured in  the  ordinary  way  with  fold-yard  manure.  The  difference  of  produce 
would  thus  show  its  efficacy,  in  the  given  circumstances ;  and  the  experiment 
could  be  made  effectually  at  the  cost  of  a  single  cwt.  of  gypsum. 

I  have  not  included  rape  dust  among  the  trials  above  suggested,  though  i*  is 
undoubtedly,  under  certain  modes  of  management,  a  beneficial  manure  both  to 
com  and  tutjiip  crops.  There  is  also  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
its  fertilizing  action,  as  well  as  a  manifest  difference  in  the  effect  of  different 
samples  of  the  dust  on  the  same  soil.  Though,  therefore,  certain  experiments 
which  I  may  on  a  future  occasion  suggest,  would  undoubtedly  throw  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  good  qualities  of  this  manure,  yet  as  its  action  (taking  different 
samples)  is  not  constant  on  the  same  soil,  results  obtained  with  it  cannot  po-s- 
sess  the  same  importance,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  as  those  which  are  ob- 
served to  follow  from  the  use  of  bones  and  of  saline  substances,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  nearly  invariable. 

Many  farmers,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  constantly  using  rape  dust.  If 
any  of  these  could  conveniently  make  experiments  on  the  effect  of  different  sam- 
ples of  the  cake,  from  different  kinds  of  seed,  and  from  different  oil  mills,  and 
would  accurately  note  the  results,  they  would  perform  an  important  service  in 
preparing  the  way  for  that  clear  explanation  of  the  cause  of  its  fer'tilizing  actionj 
which  is  at  present  wanted,*  and  which  experiment  alone  can  discover  to  us. 

'  Its  good  effects  are  generally  attributed  to  the  oil  which  is  left  in  the  seed,  and  its  vary 
ins  action  to  the  ditferent  quantities  of  oil  left  in  it  by  different  crushers.  I  doubt,  howevec 
If  the  oil  ought  to  be  considered  as  more  than  a  B&tpnd^ry  cause  of  its  bozeftcial  ftctipiv 
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IT.      OF  POTATOES. 

1°.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  applied  with  great  benefit  to  potatoes  also.  Af- 
ter the  potatoes  have  been  harrowed  down  and  (hand)  hoed,  and  the  plants  are 
four  to  six  inches  above  the  ground,  it  is  applied  by  the  hand  round  the  stem 
of  the  plants,  and  the  earth  then  set  up  by  the  plough.  Mr.  Tumbull,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, last  year  used  it  in  this  way  at  the  rate  of  IJ  to  2  cwt.  per  Scotch 
acre,  (IJ  English  acres,)  and  the  produce  exceeded' that  of  the  land  to  which  no 
nitrate  was  applied,  by  20  Scotch  bolls  to  the  Scotch  acre. 

2°.  Applied  in  the  same  way  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  would  have  a  highly  beneficial  eflfect  also,  I  repeat  my  recom- 
mendation that  this  substance  should  be  fairly  tried  witli  every  crop,  because  it 
is  a  product  of  our  own  manufactories,  which  can  be  supplied  in  unlimited 
quantity,  and  without  the  chance  of  any  material  increase  of  cost:  while  the 
nitrate  of  soda  is  already  in  tlie  hands  of  speculators,  and  within  a  short  period 
has  risen  in  the  market  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  former  price. 

In  phatering  their  potatoes,  the  Americans  generally  put  in  a  spoonful  of 
gypsuni  with  every  cutting — a  similar  method,  if  preferred,  might  be  adopted 
with  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  though  the  chance  of  loss  by  percolation 
through  the  soil,  would,  by  this  method,  be  in  some  degree  increased.  In.  Flan- 
ders, wood  ashes  and  rape  dust  are  frequently  thrown  in  by  the  hand,  when  each 
cutting  is  introduced. 

3°.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
tical feurmer,  many  waste  materials  of  various  kinds,  thrown  outfi'om  our  manu- 
factories, the  application  of  which  to  useful  purposes  would  be  a  great  national 
benefit.  In  reference  to  the  culture  of  potatoes,  I  will  here  bring  under  your  no- 
tice the  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially  applied  to 
various  crops,  but  to  potatoes  especially,  with  surprising  effect.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  substance  the  sunflower  and  maize  have  grown  to  the  height  of 
14  to  18  feet,  and  potatoes  hare  attained  the  weight  of  2  to  3  lbs.*  In  Germany, 
Sprengel  also  found  it  useful  to  potatoes. — (CAemieJiir  Lavdwirihe,  I.  p.  635.) 

Thousands  of  tops  of  chloride  of  calcium  may  every  year  be  prepared  from  the 
waste  materials  which  flow  into  the  river  "^yne,  from  the  alkali  works  upon  its 
banks.  Thousands  of  gallons  of  tlie  solution  of  this  substance  yearly  run  off 
from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Allan  &  Co.  at  Heworth,  and  might  be  procured  for 
little  more  than  the  expense  of  collecting.  It  is  also  contained  largely,  though 
mixed  with  other  substances,  ii;  the  mother  liquor  of  the  salt  pans ;  and  from  the 
numerous  salt  works  on  the  coast  might  readily  be  obtained  for  trial.  When 
prepared  in  the  dry  state,  this  substance  rapidly  deliquesces  and  runs  into  a  liquid. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  applying  it,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  state  of  so- 
lution— so  largely  diluted  as  to  nave  only  a  shght  taste — and  by  means  of  a  wa- 
tering cart  so  contrived  as  to  allow  it  to  flow  on  the  tops  of  the  ridgfes  and  young 
plants,  by  which  unnecessary  waste  would  be  prevented. 

Without  knowing  the  strength  of  the  solution  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
works,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
which  ought  to  be  employed ;  but  500  gallons  per  acre  may  safely  be  used,  it 
the  solution  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  have  only  a  decided  taste  of  the  substance. 
The  experiments  here  suggested,  therefore,  require  four  patches,  as  fallows : — 
These  experirrients  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  ground 
already  prepared  for  the  potatoe  crop,  by  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  manure.    I  think  it  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
by  planting  the  potatoe  in  the  midst  of  nitrate  or  sul- 
phate (sprmkled  over  with  dry  soil)  at  the  rate  of  \  cwt. 
per  acre,  and  afterwards  applying  1  cwt.  per  acre,  when 
the  plants  are  hoed,  a  crop  might  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  manure.     Of  course,  such  an  experiment  as 


I  Nitrate  of 
;enda,ltol>4 
jCwt.  pr  acre. 


Sulphate  of 
Saila,ltoI^ 
cwt.  pr  acre. 


'  Chloride  of 
jCalcium,  !500 
kals.  pr  acre. 


Manure 
only. 


•  The  Rohan,  a  French  variety  of  potatoe  lately  introduced  into  the  United  States— by  the 
vrdlDuy  mode  of  culture— yields  tubers,  very  maxy  of  which  weigh  3  lbs.  and  many  attain  ti 
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Ihis,  though  important  to  be  made,  should  be  tried  cautiously,  and  on  snch  a 
scale  as  to  secure  the  experimenter  from  any  serious  loss. 

In  the  above  suggestions  I  have  introduced  nothing  in  regard  to  mixed  ma- 
nures— though  where  j?ants  require  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants  nine  or 
ten  different  ingredients,  of  which  the  soil  they  grow  ui  can  perhaps  yield  in 
sufficient  quantity  only  three  or  four,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  I5est  conse- 
quences may  follow  from  the  employment  of  mixed  manures.  To  this  class 
Belong  common  night-soil,  urine,  animalised  carbon,  poudrette  (night-sOil  mixed 
with  hme  and  gypsum),  the  pmidre  vegetaiif  (a  mixture  of  soot  and  saltpetre), 
the  urate  (now  manufactured  in  London),  and  many  others. 

The  mode  of  preparing,  and  the  special  uses  of  these  and  other  mixed  ma 
nures,  will  be  explained  in  the  third  part  of  these  lectures,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  uses,  and  to  the  theory  of  the  action  of 
natured  and  artificial  fertilizers.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  desirable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  results  from  which  the  special  action  of  each,  when  used  cdone, 
can  be  fairly  deduced. 

That  these  experiments  may  have  their  full  value,  it  is  indispensable  that  a 
measured  portion  of  each  field  shrnild  be  left  withoutmanure  or  dressing  of  any 
kind,  in  order  that  a  true  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exact  effect  of  each  sub- 
stance employed.  Experiments  are  valuable  to  the  practical  man  if  they  mere- 
ly show  the  superiority  of  one  species  of  manure  over  another,  but  they  are  in- 
sufficient to  show  how  much  each  of  them  tends  to  increase  the  produce — or  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  tlxe  mode  in  which  they 
severally  act  in  promoting  vegetation. 

Among  other  important  experiments  lately  published,  to  which  the  above  ob- 
servation is  applicable,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  T.  Waite  of  Doncaster. 
The  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  his  land  were  very  striking,  showing  a  remarkable 
increase  of  produce  over  bone  dust,  rape-dust,  or  rotten  fold-yard  manure — but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  determined  the  produce  of  the  same  land  during  the 
same  season  and  withmit  mannre.  We  have,  therefore,  no  ter.m  of  comparison, 
by  means  of  which  we  can  ascertain  the  absolute  or  even  the  exact  comparative 
■  effect  of  the  different  substances  employed. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  "that  nothing  is  more 
wanting  in  agriculture  than  experiments  in  which  aU  the  circumstances  are  mi- 
nutely and  scientifically  detailed,  and  that  this  art  will  advance  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  exact  in  its  methods."*  The  above  suggestions  are  submitted  to 
practical  men  in  the  hope  that  they  may  assist  in  introducing  such  exact  meth- 
ods into  our  agricultural  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  theoreti- 
cal advancement  of  the  most  important  art  of  life.      ^ 

Exact  methods  lead  to  theoretical  discoveries,  while  these  are  no  less  certain- 
ly followed  by  important  practical  improvements. 


No.  II. 
(See  Ledwre  II.,  p.  37.) 


In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  on  vegetabls 
■nbstances,  explained  in  a  note  subjoined  to  page  37,  I  quote  with  pleasure  the 

the  weight  of  51bs.    When  perfectly  ripe,  it  is  said  to  be  an  ex^ellenr^  table  Dotatoe,  and  to  b« 
best  in  the  spring. — Albany  Cultivator^  for  MarA^  1311. 
*  Agricultural  Chemistrr  Lecture  L 
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following  instructive  letter  from  an  ably  conducted  monthly  journal  published 
at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  JSew-York,  under  the  title  of  the  CuUival^.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  Number  for  March  last : — 

"  In  regai-d  to  Irish  potatoes,  a  still  thinner  coverir^g  of  earth  than  the  one 
just  mentioned  suffices  with  us  to  preserve  them  from  rotting.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  could  freeze  and  thaw  several  times,  during  winter,  without 
being  destroyed,  provided  they  are  covered  with  eartli  all  the  time ;  for  we  often 
find  them  near  the  surface  and  perfectly  sound,  in  the  spring,  when  spading  up 
the  ground  in  which  the  crop  had  grown  during  the  previous  season.  There 
they  must  have  undergone  freezing  and  thawing  whenever  the  earth  was  in 
either  state,  as  it  often  is  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  the  potatoe  roots  ever 
extend.  Why  should  those  roots  always  be  destroyed  when  they  freeze  aiove 
ground,  and  not  suffer  equally  when  frozen  under  ground  1 

"  The  reason  why  potatoes,  apples,  &c.  become  soft,  and  rot  whpn  frozen 
and  then  thawed  suddenly,  uncovered  and  in  open  air,  is  the  sudden  thawing. 
You  may  put  a  heap  of  apples  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  or  other  dry  place,  where 
they  will  freeze  perfectly  hard,  and  if  covered  close  with  any  thing  that  will  ex- 
clude the  air,  when  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  to  thaw,  the  apples  will 
remain  sound  and  uninjured,  after  they  are  thus  closely  thawed.  The  cover 
may  be  of  the  coarse  tow  of  flax,  or  any  article  that  will  cover  them  close  and 
exclude  the  air.  So  apples  may  be  packet,  in  a  tight  barrel,  if  full  and  headed 
up  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  They  may  be  suffered  to  i-emain  so  in  a  garret,  or 
any  dry  place  where  it  freezes  hard,  and  they  will  be  found  sound  and  free  from 
injury,  if  the  barrel  remains  tight  till  they  are  thoroughly  thawed.  It  is  the  sud- 
den thawing  that  causes  the  apples  or  other  vegetables  to  become  soft  and  rot. 

"  So  if  the  fingers  on  your  hand  be  frozen,  and  you  expose  them  to  sudden 
heat  by  warming  them  at  the  fire  and  they  suddenly  tjiaw,  the  flesh  will  morti- 
fy and  slough  off.  But,  if  you  freeze  your  fingers  or  other  limbs,  and  put  them 
in  snow,  and  rub  gently  till  they  thaw, — or  if  put  into  a  pail  of  water  just  drawn 
from  the  well,  which  will  be  less  cold  than  your  frozen  fingers, — they  will  thaw 
slowly,  and  suffer  but  little  injury. 

"  So  during  the  early  autunmal  frosts  in  September,  if  the  morning  after  the 
frost  is  cloudy,  the  frost  will  be  slowly  drawn  from  the  frozen  vegetables,  and 
they  will  be  uninjured  ;  but  if  they  receive  the  rays  of  the  early  and  clear  sun, 
they  thaw  so  suddenly,  that  they  will  hang  their  heads  and  perish.  If  wet  with 
water  from  the  well,  long  enough  to  extract  the  frost  before  the  sun  shines  on 
them,  they  do  not  suffer. 

"  Onions  are  a  difficult  root  to  keep  in  winter.  If  they  are  put  in  a  cellar 
warm  enough  to  save  them  from  frost,  they  will  vegetate  and  be  deteriorated.  I 
put  them  in  the  warehouse,  where  they  freeze  as  hard  as  if  out  of  doors.  If  in 
a  heap,  I  cover  them  close  with  some  old  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  covers  close, 
to  exclude  the  air.  The  same  if  in  boxes  or  casks.  They  freeze  hard,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  injure  them  for  present  use,  if  thawed  by  putting  them  into 
a»pail  of  fresh-drawn  water,  to  draw  out  the  frost  just  before  cooking  them. 
Onions,  thus  kept,  will  be  in  good  condition  in  the  spring,  after  thawing  under 
cover  from  the  air. 

"  I  put  parsneps,  carrots,  beets,  &c.,  in  boxes  or  casks,  and  then  cover  them 
"with  potatoes,  which  preserves  them  from  drying." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  subject  I  need  only  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  gardener  the  well  known  fact,  that,  when  the  winter  frosts  begin  to  set  in, 
and  his  finest  flowers  to  be  nipped,  those  continue  to  blowthe  longest,  on  which 
the  sun's  rays  fall  latest  in  the  day.  Dahlias  protected  in  this  way,  will  bloom 
occasionally  for  weeks,  after  those  vvhich  regard  the  eastern  sky  ai-e  completely 
withered. 

Professor  Lindley  has  published  a  series  of  valuable  observations  on  the  effects 
of  extreme  cold  upon  plants.  The  general  results  of  these  observations  are 
itated  in  his  "Theory  of  Horticulture,"  p.  88.    But  the  conclusions  at  which 
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he  has  arrived  are  deduced  from  the  appearance  presented  by  the  plant  after  i( 
vas  thawed.  He  found  the  tiss^ie  more  or  less  lacerated,  the  contents  of  the  air 
and  sap  vessels  intermingled,  and  the  colouring  matter  and  other  secretions  de- 
composed. He  attributes  the  laceration  to  the  freezing  and  consequent  expan- 
sion of  the  juices,  but  this  cannot  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  freezing, 
since  it  does  not  appear,  if  the  whole  tuber  or  leaf  be  slowly  thawed.  I  would 
explain  the  phenomena  as  follows : — 

1°.  When  the  leaf,  fruit,  or  tuber  freezes,  the  fluid  portions  slightly  expand 
in  becoming  solid,  but  the  air  in  the  air  vessels  contracts  in  at  least  an  equal  de- 
gree, and  thus  allows  a  lateral  expansion  of  the  sap  vessels  sufficient  to  prevent 
lesion.  When  the  temperature  is  slightly  raised,  the  air  expands  but  slightly, 
and  ice  is  melted  long  before  the  gaseous  substances  reach  their  original  bulk. 

2°.  But  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  suddenly  upon  the  leaf  or  fruit,  the  sur- 
face may  at  once  be  raised  in  temperature  30°  or  40°  F.  The  air  will  conse- 
quently expand  suddenly,  and  before  the  sap  is  thawed  may  have  distended  and 
torn  the  vessels,  and  caused  sap  and  air  to  oe  mutually  intermingled. 

3°.  But  the  moment  the  sun's  rays  strike  upon  the  green  leaf,  its  chemical 
functions  commence.  It  begins  to  absorb  and  decompose  carbonic  acid :  and 
a^-in  the  frozen  part  of  the  leaf  the  circulation  is  not,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
lesion  cannot  be,  established,  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays  mus*  oe  ex- 
pended upon  the  stagnant  sap ;  and  hence  those  changes  not  only  in  the  sap 
Itself,  but  even  in  the  solid  parts,  which  are  seen  to  take  place  in  the  withered 
leaf. 

4°.  Though  not  in  a  state  of  growth,  the  tuber  of  the  potatoe  contains  the 
living  principle,  and  there  must  be  such  a  circulaiion  going  on  in  its  interior  as 
to  mamtain  an  approximate  equilibrium  of  ten^erature  throughout  its  sub- 
stance. A  sudden  thawing  of  the  exterior,  will,  as  in  the  leaf,  expand  the  air 
before  the  circulation  can  be  established  throughout  the  frozen  mass.  The  solid, 
fluid,  and  aeriform  substances  which  nature  has  separated  and  set  apart  from 
each  other,  will  thus  all  be  intermingled,  and  from  their  mutual  action,  those 
chemical  ^^hanges  of  which  we  know  the  starch  of  the  potatoe  to  be  susceptible, 
will  speedily  ensue ; — in  other  words,  the  potatoe  will  rot. 

The  practical  applications  of  these  views  are  numerous.  If  a  sudden  frost 
come  on, — protect  your  delicate  flowers  in  the  early  morning  from  the  rays  ot 
the  approaching^  sun,  and  cover  with  straw  or  earth  the  potatoes  which  have 
been  lefl  overnight  in  the  field. 
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RESULTS  OP  EXPEEIMENT3    ON    PRACTICAL  AGRICULTUKB    UUBING 
THE    Sl'BING    AND    SUMMEU    OP   1841. 

(iSee  Appendix,  No,  1.,  and  Lectures  VIII.  and  IJC.) 

In  a  previous  article  inserted  in  this  Appendix,  and  which  was  published 
early  in  the  present  spring  (April,  1841,)  I  ventured  to  offer  to  the  practical  ag- 
riculturist some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  experimental  use  of  certain  un- 
mixed manures  From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  which  I  was  quite  sure 
some  of 'the  many  zealous  agriculturists. of  the  day  would  be  induced  to  under- 
take after  the  manner,  and  with  the  precautions,  I  had  pointed  out,  I  anticipated 
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a  two-fold  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  that  important  practical  benefits  to 
the  agriculture  of  certain  districts  would  be  derived  from  ihem,  and  secondly, 
that  interesting  and  important  light  would  be  thrown  by  them  on  many  pans 
of  agricultural  theory.  It  is  by  experiment  that  ail  the  remarkable  results 
theoretical  as  w»ll  as  practical — of  modem  chemistry  have  been  anived  at ; 
but  by  experiments  cautiously  made,  frequently  repeated,  and  logically  reason- 
ed from.  The  pro  -eedings  of  tlie  practical  farmer  are  a  continued  course  of  ex- 
perimental trials,  and  to  convert  him  into  an  experimental  philosopher,  and  to 
lead  him  to  philosophical  results,  it  is  necessary  only  that  his  experiments 
should  be  made  wilh  a  constaTit  reference  to  -weight  and  measurej  and  should  be 
repeated  under  varied  and  carefully  noted  conditions — and  that  he  should  be 
taught  to  draw  from  then  no  conclusions  more  general  than  they  really 
justify. 

The  following  results  of  experiments  made  during  the  past  summer  confirm 
all  my  anticipations.  Though  necessarily  somewhat  limited,  and  local  in  their 
nature,  they,  nevertheless,  present  on  the  whole  a  beautiful  illustration  of  what 
we  have  yet  to  expect  from  a  continuation  of  such  experimental  researches,  con- 
ducted in  so  skilful  a  manner.  1  need  not  especially  commend  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Fleming  :  for  1  can  scarcely,  1  think,  render  a  better  service  to  practical 
agricu'ture  than  by  placing  all  of  them  in  the  hands  of  practical  men,  euid  ear- 
nestly Cv  mraending  them  to  their  careful  consideration  and  imitation. 

I.  Experiments  made  near  Aske  Hall,  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Zet- 
land, on  lots  of  half  an  acre  each. 


1.  Soot—jmt  on  May  24—10  bushels  cost  6s.  6d. 
Weight  of  grass  when  mown.  3  tons  16  cwt 
Weight  when  made  into  hay,  1    "     15    " 

1 

1 

i 

°    .        -OCOOT  too    ( 
£-        1— OOOO    1 

s 

2.  Sal/^-put  on  May  24—3  bushels  cost  6s.  6if. 
Weight  of  grass  when  mown,  3  tons  19  cwt. 
Weight  when  made  into  hay,  1    "     16     " 

c>  rc  o  «r;  o  ;2 
I 

II 

£  = 

^CTO  thooc^w  ; 

3.  No  Manure. 

Weight  of  grass  when  mown,  3  tons  12  cwt. 

Weight  when  made  into  hay,  1     "      6    " 

oCO«CQC»C»!?l 

Is 
if 

JGOW  OeOOO-* 

i.  Nitrate  of  Soda— put  on  May  24r-  4  stones 

cost  lis. 
Weight  of  grass  when  mown,  4  tons  10  cwL 
Weight  when  made  into  hay,  1     "     12    " 

li-t-ciotct- 

1 

09    oi    U    «    09 

SSSS"  li 

fibshls 
20    " 

112  lbs. 

112  " 
30  " 

5.  Sulphate  of  Soda  {in  crystals)-^d  on  May 

24 — 4  stones  cbsI_  10s. 
Weight  of  grass  when  mown,  3  tons  3  cwt. 
Weight  when  made  into  hay,  1    "     P    " 

Common  Salt 
Soot    .    .    .    , 
Nllnite  of  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Soda 
Sulphuric  Acid 
No  Manure .    . 

fi.  Sulphuric  Acid— i  put  on  May  26,  J  put  on 

June  7,  J  pui.  or.  Ju,ne  1 1 — 15tos.  cost  5s. 
Weight  of  grass  when  mown,  3  tons  4  cwL 
Weight  when  made  into  hay,  1     "     6    '■ 

N.  B.  The  cost  of  the  manure  does  not  include  the  expense  of  laying  it  on. 
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Mr.  Turner,  his  lordsh.p's  agent,  thus  writes: — 

"  The.  plan  I  followed  ill  putting  on  the  different  manures,  and  the  quantities 
used,  accorded  as  nearly  as  I  could  manage  it,  with  the  directions  given  in  your 
published  lectures. 

"  The  field  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  is  situate  in  a  high,  bleak 
climate,  and  consists  of  a  thin  light  soil,  upon  a  bad  subsoil  of  barren  clay 
resting  upon  limestone.  It  had  been  completely  exhausted  by  a  succession  of 
white  crops,  and  was  full  of  weeds  and  quickens.  I  had  it  well  ploughed,  and 
took  a  crop  of  drilled  turnips  fairly,  but  not  extravagantly,  manured.  The  crop 
was  a  poor  one.  I  ploughed  the  land  as  soon  as  the  turnips  could  be  got  off. 
Drained  it ;  and  in  the  spring  worked  it  very  fine.  The  following  August  I 
sowed  it  away  with  grass  seeds  without  a  crop.  The  seeds  came  up  beautiful- 
ly, and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  keeping  a  deep  green  through 
the  winter,  and  beginning  to  grow  early  in  the  spring ;  and  it  was  on  this  crop 
that  the  expeiiment  was  tried  early  in  the  succeeding  summer. 

"  Lneed  scarcely  remark,  that  the  crop  of  grass  for  such  land  was  enormous 
and  has  fully  repaid  the  money  expended  upon  it,  with  the  exception  of  drain- 
ing, and  in  two  or  three  years  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  repay  this  also." 

Remarks. — On  comparing  the  effect  of  these  several  top-dressings  as  indi- 
cated by  the  results  above  stated,  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  caused  by  the  addition  of  common  salt.  1  have  in  the  text 
(Lecture  IX.,  p.  190,)  indicated  a  principle  which  may  serve  to  explain  in  sor,ie 
measure  both  the  localities  in  which  the  use  of  common  salt  may  be  expected 
to  be  beneficial,  and  the  reason  why  in  many  parts  of  our  island  the  employ- 
ment of  this  substance  has  not  been  attended  by  any'large  measure  of  success. 
The  position  of  the  land  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Turner,  is  such  as  to  lead 
us  to  expect  it  to  be  improved  by  common  salt,  according  to  the  views  there 
stated. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  produced  less  effect  than  either  the  common  salt  or  the 
soot,  but  it  gave  an  increase  which  was  double  of  that  yielded  by  the  sulphate 
of  soda.  The  latter  salt,  however,  was  applied  in  the  state  of  crystals,  which 
contain  55  per  cent,  of  water,  so  that  less  than  one  half  of  that  weight  of  dry 
salt  was  used,  which  was  recommended  in  the  suggestions  I  offered  for  the 
employment  of  this  substance  in  practical  agriculture.    At  the  same  time,  the 

Erice  paid  by  Mr.  Turner  for  this  salt  v/as  Jour  times  as  great  as  it  ought  to 
ave  been.  Any  quantity  of  the  dry  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  procured  at  10s. 
a  cwt.,  at  which  price  it  is  forwarded  in  casks  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by 
Messrs.  Allan  &  Co.,  Heworth  Alkali  Works,  Newcastle. 

The  most  valuable  practical  suggestion  to  be  derived  from  these  experiments 
is  certainly  this — that  a  liberal  use  of  common  salt  is  likely  to  increase  in  a  great 
degree  the  produce  of  grass  in  the  locality  where  they  were  made,  and  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil.  This  valuable  discovery  will  far  more  than  repay  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  the  entire  series  of  experiments.  No  application  can  be 
so  cheap  as  this,  so  long  as  it  succeeds.  At  the  same  time  a  mixture  of  the  other 
substances — the  nitrate  and  the  sulphate,  which  were  partially  successful — might 
possibly  prove  still  more  eflicacious  on  the  grass,  and  might  be  expected  even 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  land  for  the  further  production  of  white  crops. 
In  a  future  part  of  this  Appendix  I  intend  to  offer  some  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  /dnd  and  quantity  of  the  ingredients  which  may,  with  probable  advantage, 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  these  mixed  manures, 

I  have  calculated  and  introduced  into  Mr.  Turner's  table  an  additional  col- 
umn, exhibiting  the  weight  of  hay  yielded  by  100  lbs.  of  grass,  with  the  view 
of  showing  the  relative  succulence  of  the  several  crops  when  cut.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  weight  of  dry  hay  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
grass  when  cut.  In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Turner,  however,  the  weight  of 
nay  in  every  case  was  much  beyond  this  quantity — the  most  succulent  crop, 
that  to  w'lich  no  dressing  was  applied,  yielding  36  per  cent,  of  hay     This  gen 
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eral  result  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  state  of  ripeness  in  which  all  the 
grasses  were  cut,  while  the  greater  produce  of  hay  fi-om  the  dressed  portions 
may  ir.dicate  the  relative  ripeness,  and  therefore  dryness,  of  eachwhen  cut  down. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  relative  values  of  crops  of  grass  or  clover  are 
not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  several  weights  when  green,  but  by  the  weiglits  of 
the  dry  hay.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  results  of  an  experiment  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Carrathers,  of  Warmonbie,  near 
Annan,  in  which  the  relative  weights  of  hay'obtalned  were  mitch  -more  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  the  nitrate  than  the  several  weights  of  gi-ass  yielded  by  the' dressed 
and  undressed  portions  of  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  from  a  field  on  Oliver 
Farm,  near  Richmond,  Mr.  Sivers  ir*brms  me,  that  the  weight  of  hay  wasmudi 
less  in  favour*  of  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  than  the  relative  weights  of 
grass.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  weight  of  the  dry  crops  obtained  by  different 
methods  should  be  compared  with  each  other,  as  the  safest  test  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  several  modes  of  procedure  by  which  they  have  respectively  been 
raised. 

II.  Experiments  made  at  Erskine,  on  the  property  of  Lord  Blantyre. 

I  insert  the  clear  and  well-digested  statement  of  his  Lordship's  agent  without 
alteration ;  — 

"  Preelaiul,  Erski-ne,  by  Old  Kilpairiclc,  Glasgow,  Will  July,  1841. 

"  Sir — Agreeably  to  Lord  Blantyre's  instructions  I  send  you  n  copy  of  the  re- 
sults of  some  expei-iments  with  manures  on  young  grass  for  hay,  undertaken 
on  two  separate  pieces  of  land — the  one  a  very  good  light  soil  (subsoil  gravel) ; 
the  other  stiff  clay  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  manures  were  applied  on  1st 
May,  the  hay  cut  on  the  1st  and  weighed  on  the  19th  July  current;  the  extent 
of  each  plot  one-twentieth  of  an  imperial  acre.  Prom  the  small  extent  of  each  plot 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  results  cannot  be  exactly  depended  on,  farther  than  as 
a  general  result ;  because  in  so  small  a  portion  of  land  the  least  variation  in  the 
soil  or  crop  naturally  will  affect  the  results  very  materially ;  still,  on  the  whole, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  gives  the  compaj'ative  view  of  the  value  of 
tlie  different  manures  used  pretty  nearly. 

"  One  thing  has  astonished  us  with  regard  to  soda  (nitrate).  On  all  the  fields 
I  have  observed  it  sown  on,  the  part  dressed  has  a  much  greater  vigour  of  after- 
math than  where  no  nitrate  of  soda  was  given:  showing  that  this  manure  is  not 
so  evanescent  as  was  generally  supposed. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  inost  obedient  servant, 

"  Jis.  Wilson." 
Exjierinients  with  Manures  as  a  top-dressing  for  Hay,  at  Erskine,  1841. 

Remarks — It  will  be  observed  in  these  experiments,  that  the  saltpetre  and 
nitrate  of  soda  produced  -nearly  an  equal  increase  on  both  kinds  of  soil,  the  ni- 
trate of  soda  having  the  greater  effect  on  the  light,  the  nitrate  of  potash  on  the 
heavy  soil.  Next  to  these  on  the  light  soil  are  the  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
soda,  though  on  the  heavy  soil  the  common  salt  had  the  better  effect  of  the  two. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  sulphate  was  used  inciystals. 
and  therefore  only  in  half  the  quantity  recommended.  Had  twice  the  quantity 
been  employed  upon  the  ligU  soil  the  produce  might  have  equalled  that  from  the 
nitrates. 

It  is  a  singular  illustration,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  applying  different 
substances  to  different  soils — that  so  far  as  this  experiment  is  to  be  depended 
upon,  the  sulphate  of  soda  almost  entirely  failed  on  the  heavy  land. 

The  most  valuable  practical  deduction  from  these  experiments  also,  is,  that 
on  both  the  soils  in  question,  the  grass  land,  in  Us  present  condition,  may  be  salted 
to  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  probable  that  on  the  light  soil  the 
increased  produce  would  amply  repay  the  cost  of  applying  either  nitrate  or  sui- 

•  In  Mr.  Sivers'  experiments,  100  square  yards,  nitrated,  gave  68  stones  of  hay,  unnitrated 
B2  stones,  but  when  dry  they  were  reduced  to  12  stones  each.  How  very  much  more  suo' 
Client  these  grassw  were  than  those  of  Mr.  Turner  I 
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phate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  120  lbs.  per  acre— the  latter  being  in  iti  dry  oi  un- 
crystallized  state. 

The  effect,  generally,  of  all  the  dressings  is  strikingly  greater  on  the  light 
soil — a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  any  of  those 
methods  by  which  the  openness  and  friability  of  the  land  has  been  found  to  be 
permanently  promoted.  On  the  stiff  soil,  even  the  ammonia,  by  some  deemed 
so  vitall}  "necessary  to  vegetation,  appears  to  have  produced  no  sensible  alter- 
ation. 


Manures  used,  and  quantities  applied;  to 

^S 

a'bi 

Total  produce 

Total  additional 

o 

each  plot  of  1-aWi  of  an  acre. 

ss 

fe5 

per 

weight  per 

5 

^.£ 

£^ 

Imperial  Acre. 

Imperial  Acre. 

Exp.  I.  Good  ligU  soil,  subsoil  gravel. 

ts. 

cwt. 

qrs.  lbs. 

ts.  cwt. 

qrs.  lb.s. 

1 

1  lb.  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  in  47  ) 
galls,  water         .        .        .      j 

271 

.44 

2 

8 

1  16 

-    7 

3  12 

2 

6  lbs.  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash) 

322 

95 

2  17 

2    0 

-  16 

3  24 

3 

6  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  . 

339 

112 

3 

0 

2    4 

1    0 

0    0 

4 

6  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda  (in  crystals) 

292 

65 

2 

12 

0  16 

-  11 

3  12 

5 

17  lbs.  gypsum  .... 

254 

27 

3 

5 

1  12 

-    4 

3    8 

6 

1  bush,  wood  charcoal  (pounded) 

277 

50 

2 

9 

1  34 

-    8 

3  20 

7 

1-  bush,  common  salt,  25  galls,  water. 

294 

67 

2 

12 

2    0 

-  11 

3  24 

8 

I  gal.  ammoniacal  liquor,  47  gls. water 
No  application  .... 

277 

50 

2 

9 

1  24 

-    8 

3  20 

9 

227 

3 

0 

2    4 

-    - 

-    - 

Exp.  II.  Clay  soil,  subsoil  day.    ■ 

1 

1  lb.  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  in  47  ) 
galls,  water     .        .        .         ) 

256 

26 

2 

5 

2  24 

-    4 

2  16 

2 

6  lbs.  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash) 

286 

56 

2 

11 

0    8 

-  10 

0    0 

3 

6  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  . 

282 

52 

1 

10 

1  12 

-    9 

1    4 

4 

6  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda  (in  crystals) 

233 

3 

2 

1 

1  30 

-    0 

1  12 

5 

nibs,  gypsum  .... 

240 

10 

2 

2 

3  12 

-    1 

3    4 

6 

1  bush,  wood  charcoal  (pounded) 

257 

27 

2 

5 

3  16 

-    4 

3    8 

7 

i  bush,  common  salt,  25  galls,  water 

269 

39 

2 

8 

0    4 

-    6 

3  34 

8 

igal.  ammoniacal  liquor,  47gls.water 
No  application  . 

201 

— 

1 

15 

3  16 

-    - 

-    - 

9 

230 

— 

3 

,1 

0    8 

-    - 

-    - 

The  Dressings  were  applied  1st  May,  the  Grass  cut  1st  July,  and  the  Hay 
■weighed  19tli  July. 

III.  Experiments  made  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  W.  Fleming, 
Esq.,  of  Barochan,  near  Paisley,  and  on  his  own  property.  The  statement  u 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fleming  himself. 

1. — Experiments  on  Hay  vntti  Nitrale  and  Sulphate  of  Soda  and  with  Gypsum^ 


*  Description  of 

Rate  per 

Weightper 

WeiRht. 

No. 

Field. 

Dressing. 

imp.  Rood 

Rood,  green. 

when  stack'd 

1 

Covenlea. 

■Nothing. 



3361  lbs. 

1120  lbs. 

3 

Do. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

40  lbs. 

4907  " 

1636  " 

3 

Do. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

40  lbs. 

3966  " 

1322  " 

4 

■Do. 

Gypsum. 

10  lbs. 

3831  " 

12T7  " 

1 

Crook's  High 

Nothing.      ' 

— 

4436  " 

1478  " 

2 

Do.   . 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

40  lbs. 

4999  " 

1666  " 

1 

Crook's  Low. 

Nothing. 



3185  " 

728  " 

2          Do. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

40  lbs. 

3764  " 

1354  " 

3 

Dr 

Gypsum. 

80  lbs. 

3110  " 

1036  " 
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Charader  of  the  Soil— Nos.  1,  3,  3,  and  4  were  good  sharp  soil,  on  rotten 
rode,  (decayed  trap,)  all  as  near  as  possible  the  same  description  of  land, 
drained,  and  lying  together.  JNos.  1  and  2,  Crook's  High,  stiff  clay,  drained; 
the  hay  was  after  wheat.  Noa.  1,  2,  and  3,  Crook's  Low,  light  clay-loam, 
drained ;  the  hay  was  after  barley. 

On  Covenler.  the  dressings  were  applied  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  the  hay  cut 
on  the  2nd  of  July  ;  on  the  other  fields  the  nitrate  and  gypsum  were  applied  on 
tlie  12th  of  April,  and  the  hay  cut  on  the  9th  of  July. 

N.  B.  The  above  is  the  average  of  trials  in  three  parts  of  the  Covenlea  field ; 
n  small  portion  of  moss  was  also  sown  with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  low  part  of 
the,  same  field,  but  no  benefit  was  observable,  beyond  the  usual  dark  green 
colour  which  appeared  about  ten  days  after  the  application.  The  sulphate  of 
soda,  although  evidently  beneficial,  does  not  produce  the  dark  green  colour.  In 
the  Crook's  fields  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  producing  the  darkgreen  colour 
was  a,s  remarkable  as  in  the  Covenlea  field.  The  gypsum  on  both  fields  seems 
to  have  had  a  good  effect,  particularly  on  the  aftermath  clover. 

Remarks. — In  these  experiments  also  the  sulphate  of  soda  was  used  in  only 
naif  the  quantity  recommended.  By  referring  to  the  prices  paid  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
it  will  appear  that  the  use  of  sulphate  of  soda  gave  an  increase  of  200  lbs.  of 
hay  for  Is  9d.  (or  500  lbs.  for  4s.  5d.),  while  the  nitrate  of  soda  gave  an  increase 
of  516  lbs.  for  7s.  lOd. ;  so  that,  though  the  actual  increase  of  hay  per  rood  was 
considerably  less  by  the  use  of  the  sulphate,  yet  that  increase  was  obtained  at 
little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  same  weight  of  increase  derived  from  the  ni- 
trate. A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  gypsum,  so  that  these  experiments  give 
ample  encouragement  for  the  application  of  both  these  substances  in  somewhat 
large  quantity  to  succeeding  crops,  on  the  same  land. 

2. — Experiments  on  Winter  Rye,  dressed  with  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Lime  with  Potash, 
Sulphate  of  Sada,  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia  (_Sal  Ammoniac.') 


Rate  per 

Weight  of 

Weiglit  of 

But  tiels 

No. 

Field. 

Description  of 

rood 

Grain. 

Straw 

per 

Dressing. 

imperiaL 

per  rood. 

per  rood. 

rood. 

1 

Garden  Plot. 

Nothing. 



160  lbs. 

1024  lbs. 

3i 

2 

Do. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

40  lbs. 

336  " 

1664  " 

6i 

3 

Do. 

Lime  and  Potash. 

40  " 

272  " 

1344  '• 

5i 

4 

Do. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

40  " 

224  " 

1152  " 

4^ 

5 

Do. 

Mur.  of  Ammonia 

5  " 

232  " 

1216  " 

4J 

Character  of  the  Soil. — Tilly  clay,  which  had  been  trenched,  and  in  potatoes 
the  year  before.     The  Rye  was  sown  on  their  being  lifted  in  October,  1840. 

The  applications  were  made  on  the  14th  of  April,  the  grain  was  cut  on  tlie 
9th  of  August,  and  thrashed  on  the  25th. 

N.  B.  As  early  as  the  end  of  April  the  effects  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  were  very 
apparent  from  the  dark  green  colour  produced,  and  broad  leaves,  and  after  it  was 
ripe*  the  heads  were  longer  than  any  of  the  others ;  but  it  was  so  strong  that  it 
was  laid  a  month  before  it  was  cut;  none  of  the  others  were  laid,  Every  ap- 
plication seems  to  have  done  good,  by  increasing  the  produce.  The  potash  and 
lime  was  made  by  slaking  quick-lime  and  santi  with  a  solution  of  potash,  and 
allowing  them  to  lie  together  for  a  month.  As  much  was  used  as  contained  1 
lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  pole. 

Remarks. — From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that,  besides  the  proportionate 
increase  of  straw,  that  of  grain  was 

From  nitrate  of  soda,        12  bushels  for  31s.  Od.,  or  2s.  9d.  per  bush. ; 
«      lime  and  potash,        7        "      for  33s.  6d.,  or  4s.  9d.       " 
"      sulphate  of  soda,      3        "      for   7s.  Od.,  or  2s.  4d.      " 
"      »«l-ammoi:iac,        ■  5        "      for  lOs.  9d.,  or  2s.  2d.      " 
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Although,  therefore,  the  total  increase  by  the  employment  of  sulphate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  the  proportions  actually  put  on,  was  not  so  great  asi 
by  the  use  of  the  other  two  dressings,  yet  this  increase  was  obtained  at  a  con- 
siderably less  cost  per  bushel.  The  lime  and  potash,  though  producing  an  im- 
portant effect,  will  probably  not  yield  a  remunerating  return  with  this  crop  on 
this  soil,  while  the  results  hold  out  a  fair  inducement  for  the  trial  of  the  last  two 
dressings  in  larger  and  varied  proportions. 

The  five  samples  weighed  respectively, — 45  3-5,  51  3-4,  51  4-5,  52  3-5,  and 
48  4-5  lbs.  per  bushel,  so  that,  while  on  al!  the  dressed  plots  the  grain  was 
heavier  than  on  the  undressed,  that  which  was  dressed  with  sulphate  of  soda 
was  considerably  the  heaviest. 

3. — Experiments  on  Wheat  field,  Crook's  {crop,  1841.) 


No. 


Description 
of  Top-dressing. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Potash 

and  Lime. 

Common  Salt. 

Mur.  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  Gypsum. 

Nih-ate  of  Soda 

and  Rape-dust. 

Mur.  Ammonia 

and  Lime. 

Common  Salt 

and  Lime. 

Nothing. 


Kate  per 
Scotch  acre. 


160  lbs. 
160  lbs. 
40  bush, 
160  lbs. 
20  lbs. 
80  lbs. 
160  bush 
80  lbs. 
5  cwt. 
20  lbs. 
40  bush. 
28  lbs. 
80  bush. 


J 


Welsht  of  IWeight 
produce  ofl      of 
Grain  of   ,  Grain 
^th  acre.  pr.  bshl. 


309  lbs. 

210  " 

249  " 
208  " 

214  " 

240  '' 

230  " 

200  " 
190  " 


,83  lbs. 
162  " 

62  " 

63  " 

62  " 
62i" 

63  " 

63j" 
61  " 


Weight  of  to'- 
tal  produce, 
when  cuty  of 
i^lh  an  acre. 


9,500  lbs. 

8,930  " 

12,540  " 
8,360  " 

8,620  " 

11,970  " 

9,500  " 

8,740  " 
8,050  " 


Character  of  the  SoU. — The  1  and  was  a  heavy  loam,  and  of  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  quality.  It  had  been  in  potatoes,  and  the  wheat  was  sown  when 
they  were  lifted  in  October,  1840. 

The  applications  were  all  made  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  the  crop  was  reaped 
on  the  3d  of  Seplember. 

The  produce  of  Jth  of  a  Scotch  acre,  thrashed  and  weighed  and  well  cleaned, 
gave  an  average  of  from  33  to  33  bushels  of  61  lbs.  each  per  Scotch  acre  of  grain. 

Remarks. — This  table  presents  us  with  two  remarkable  results, — that  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  common  salt,  and  that  from  a  mixture  of  soda  and  rape- 
dust.     Thus,  exclusive  of  the  straw, — 

Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  152  lbs.  of  wheat  for  31s.,  or  12s.  2d.  per  bushel ; 

Nitrate  with  rape-dust  gave  400  lbs.  of  wheat  for  43s.  6d.,  or  6s.  9d.  per  bushel ; 

Common  salt  gave  472  lbs.  of  wheat  for  3s.  6d.,  or  6d.  per  bushel. 

The  increased  produce,  by  the  use  of  common  salt,  is  by  far  the  most  valua- 
ble result  to  Mr.  Fleming  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  plainly  indicates 
the  kind  of  application  he  can  most  profitably  make — to  his  wheat  crops  at  least — 
on  land  similar  to  the  above,  and  in  the  district  where  he  resides. 

Neither  the  nitrate  of  soda  nor  the  mixture  of  this  salt  with  rape-dust,  gave 
such  an  increase  as  to  repay  their  own  co.'St,  unless  when  corn  is  very  high.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  the  mixture  with  rape-dust  gave  so  large 
an  increase,  though  the  value  of  this  particular  experimentis  lessened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  trial  with  rape-dust  alone,  by  which  the  effect  of  each  of  the  ingre- 
dients ought  to  be  judged  of  I  have  reckoned  the  rape-dust  at  JE7  a  ton,  so  that 
5  cwt.  would  cost  28s.,  and  we  know  that  a  top-dressmg  of  this  substance  alone, 
in  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  gives  a  remunerating  return  in  many  of  our  wheal 
lands. 
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Mr.  Outhwaite  of  Banesse,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  skilful  and 
enterprising  practical  farmer,  who  has  for  some  years  been  using  rape-dust  over 
a  great  breadth  of  his  wheat  crop,  has  favoured  me  with  the  result  of  one  of  his 
more  aeiyirate  trials  on  spring  wheat,  made  durinig-the  past  season.  The  wheat 
was  sown  after  turnips  taken  off  in  April,  and  part  of  the  field  was  dressed  with 
rape-dust  at  the  rate  of  5i  cwt.  (or  at  £"  a  ton,  of  40s.)  per  acre.  The  produce 
of  the  dusted  portion  was  39  bushels,  and  of  the  undusted  29  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  increase  of  straw  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Both  samples  were  of 
equal  weight,  and  sold  at  the  same  price, — 8s.  3d.  per  bushel.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  increased  10  bushels  cost  40s.,  or  4s.  per  bushel,  giving,  oh  a  large 
breadth  of  land,  a  handsome  remuneration. 

These  results  will^  I  trust,  encourage  others  to  make  trials  similar  to  those  of 
Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Outhwaite ;  while  these  gentlemen  will,  doubtless,  he  in- 
duced each  to  try  that  applicaHon  which  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  other's 
hands.  It  might  be  useful  as  well  as  interesting  to  compare  the  produce  of  four 
plots  arranged  and  dressed  as  follows : — 


Common  Salt. 

Rape- dust. 

Common  Salt 
and  Rape-dust. 

Nothing. 

4. — Experiments  on  Early  Potatoes,  1841. 
All  were  dunged  in  the  usual  manner  with  farm-yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
about  30  cubic  yards  per  acre.     The  potatoes  were  all  planted  on  the  25th  of 
March,  on  the  same  heavy  black  soil.    The  several  dressings  were  applied  on 
the  20th  of  Maj-,  and  the  potatoes  were  all  lifted  on  the  28th  of  September. 


Description 

or 

Top-dressing. 


1  •   Nothing. 

2  Nitrate  of  Soda.    160  lbs. 

3  Sulphate  of  Soda.  200 
4Po.(teNitr.of  Soda  200 


per  imp. 
acre. 


Produce 
per  imp. 


66  bolls. 
80    " 
73     " 
107    " 


Weight  of 
Produce  of 
18  yards  drill. 


77  lbs. 
93   " 
86  " 
124  " 


Note.— The 
peck  is  35  lbs. 
weight,  and  16 
make  a  boll 
or  5  cwt. 


This  break  of  ground  consists  of  a  piece  of  poor  clay  mixed  with  moss,  about 
9  inches  deep ;  subsoil  a  very  stiff  blue  till.  The  dung  was  old  from  the  farm-yard, 
about  the  ordinary  quantity  (30  cubic  yards  per  acre)  spread  upon  the  land,  and 
dug  in:  The  potatoes  were  drilled  in  with  the  hoe;  as  the  gi-ound  was  wet  the 
plants  came  up  but  weak.  The  nitrate  of  soda  was  sown  before  the  other  top- 
dressings;  and  had  remarkably  quick  effect,  as  it  showed'  the  third  night  after 
being  sown.  The  sulphate  of  soda  does  not  occasion  the  dark  green  colour 
which  is  seen  upon  the  potatoes  after  the  dressing  of  the  nitrate,  but  there  is  not 
the  smallest  doubt  of  its  beneficial  effects,  although  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  nitrate.  The  mixture,  which  is  composed  of  |ds  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  §d 
of  nitrate,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  strengthening  the  growth  (which  it  keeps 
longerthan  with  nitrate  alone),  and  the  mixture  has  the  same  effect  in  producing 
the  dark  green  colour  as  the  nitrate  alone. 

Remarks. — That  a  mixture  of  substances  is  likely  to  be  more  efficacious  as  a 
dressing,  than  the  application  of  one  substance  alone,  except  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, is  consistent  not  only  with  long  practical  experience — for  how  many 
substances  are  mixed  together  in  farm-yard  manure  7 — but  also  with  the  theore- 
tical principles  laid  down  in  the  text.  [See  Lectures  IX.  and  X.]  These  experi- 
ments upon  potatoes  show  that  this  crop  upon  Mr.  Fleming's  land  was  benefitted 
oy  both  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  but  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  by  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  And  I  might  consider  my  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  sulphate  of  soda  as  a  nianure,  to  have  been  of  no  mean  use  in  practical  agri- 
culture, had  it  led  to  nothing  else  than  to  this  happy  mixture  of  IVlr.  Fleming. 

I  hRve  received  also  from  Mr.  Fleming's  gardener(Mr.  Alexander  Gardiner) 
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^  very  well  digested  and  well  drawn  up  paper,  detailing  numerous  experimenta 
made  by  himself  during  the  past  summer.  Among  these  is  one  upon  tne  use  of 
this  same  -mixture  upon  the  potatoe  crop,  which  I  shall  quote  in  his  own  words : 

"  April  36th. — Planted  potatoes  of  the  red  Don  variety,  soil  a  mellow  loam, 
two  feet  deep,  subsoil  yellow  till.  Farm-yard  dung  was  trenched  in  some  days 
before  planting,  at  the  rate  of  40  cubic  yards  per  acre  ;  sets  drilled  in  with  the 
hoe.  Plants  came  up  very  regular,  and  were  top-dressed  with  a  mixture  of  jj 
sulphate  and  i  nitrate  of  soda  on  June  2nd,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre.  They 
grew  very  strong  after  this  application.  Stems  six  or  aeven  feet  in  length,  dark 
green,  and  the  produce,  when  lifted  in  October,  was  16  Renfrewshire  pecks  of  35 
lbs.  each  per  Scotch  fall  of  potatoes  fit  for  market." 

This  produce  is  equal,  1  believe,  to  about  26  tons  per  Scotch,  or  21  tons  per 
imperial  acre,  about  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Fleming  with  the  same  mixture.  And 
what  an  amazing  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  to  yield  at  once  stems  seven  feet  in 
length  and  upwards  of  20  tons  of  tubers  per  acre  ! 

Those  who  are  the  most  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
agricultural  experiments,  when  well  conducted,  will  scarcely  question  the  impor- 
tance of  this  result — the  most  backward  in  making  experiments  will  be  anxious 
to  repeat  this  upon  his  own  potatoes.  The  cost  of  the  mixture  to  be  applied  in 
the  quantity  used  by  Mr.  Fleming  is  as  follows : — 

s.  d. 
a„i„i,»..  „f  a„j„  S  "i^  'bs.  drij  at  10s.  per  cwt.  or  J  ^  „ 
Sulphate  of  Soda  1 150  lbs.  in  crystals  at  5s.  .  \  ^  ^ 
Nitrate  of  Soda  .   .    75  lbs.  at  22s U     9 
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The  return  for  this  21s.  6d.  was  in  each  of  the  above  cases  upwards  of  8  tons 
of  potatoes. 

I  may  here  mention  also  two  other  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  Gardiner, 
in  which  he  tried  the  effect  of  sal-ammoniac  upon  his  potatoe  crop, — 

1°.  In  the  one  he  mixed  sal-ammoniac,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  to  each  cubic  yard  of  a  compost  formed  from  the  refuse  of  the 
garden,  and  planted  early  potatoes  with  it  at  the  rate  of  35  cubic  yards  per  acre. 
The  produce  was  one-sixth  more  than  when  no  ammonia  was  used.  The  va- 
riety of  potatoe  was  Taylor's  forty-fold,  the  soil  moss  and  clay.  The  cost  of 
this  application  was  19s.  per  acre. 

2°.  Sal-ammoniac,  dissolved  in  water,  was  sprinkled  on  moss  or  peat  earth, 
at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  to  a  ton  of  earth,  emd,  after  strewing  a  little  lime  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drills,  this  mixture  was  put  in  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  per  acre.  Thepo- 
tatoes  were  14  days  later  in  coming  through  the  ground  than  the  same  variety 
planted  with  farm-yard  manure.'  They  were  strong  in  the  stem,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  equal,  in  point  of  produce,  to  the  others.  The  variety  of  potatoe 
was  the  Irish  apple,  the  soil  a  very  light  brown  loam,  of  that  description  locally 
named  deaf 

I  may  observe  on  this  latter  experiment,  that  the  application  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  appears.  The  lime  would  decompose  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  form  c^doride 
of  calciv/m,  while  ammonia  would  be  liberated.  The  effect,  therefore,  may  be 
partially  due  to  both.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Ap- 
pendix I  suggested  the  trial  of  this  chloride  of  calcium  as  a  top-dressing  for  va- 
rious crops. 

5. — Experimenis  on  Moss  Oats,  sown  about  1st  May,  1841,  top-dressed  25th  June. 
"  These  top-dressings  were  applied  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  by  the  24th  there 
was  a  strikhig  improvement,  especially  on  No.  2  and  No.  7.  It  was  quite  visi- 
ble in  greater  strength  and  evenness  of  crop.  One  or  two  of  the  others  also 
showed  improvement,  but  not  so  visibly  as  to  merit  particular  notice.  I  exam- 
ined them  from  time  to  time,  and  at  different  dates:  the  appearances  much  tha, 
aatne  as  noticed  upon  June  24th.    I  again  examined  them  a  few  days  before 
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thev  were  cut,  when  I  was  much  satisfied  with  No.  2 ;  the  straw  appeared  to  me 
as  stiff  and  shinmg.  and  the  ear  as  well  filled,  as  if  it  had  been  grown  upon  stiff 
loam,  and  1  a  iisUier  ilie  same  dressing,  applied  to  grain  crops  vpon  moss,  will  in- 
sure  a  good  crop  of  we'd-JiUed  oais.  No.  7  was  nearly  as  good,  but  the  want  of  the 
bones  being  dissolved  was  a  drawback.  However,  I  consider  the  two  merit 
the  expense  of  another  trial  " 


No. 


Top-dressing  per  pole  (imperial). 


Nothing. 

Bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  soda  J  lb, 

Sulphate  of  soda  J  lb.,  bone  dust  J  peck. 

Potash  1  lb.,  lime  and  bone  dust  J  peck. 

Chloride  of  calcium  1  lb.,  bones  J  peck. 

Lime,  potash,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  J  lb.  each. 

Potash  and  lime,  nitrate,  and  bones,  \  lb.  each. 


Character  of  the  Soil. — Moss  4  feet  to  clay.  No.  2  the  best  crop  and  heaviest 
grain  (not  thrashed).  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  not  so  good  as  No.  2,  but  all  much 
better  than  Nos".  1  or  G.  No.  6  the  worst — not  better  than  No.  1.  No.  7  very 
good — next  to  No.  2. 

REM.1RES. — These  experiments  of  Mr.  Fleming  on  njoss  oats  may  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  another  illustration  of  the  benefits  which  are  yet  to  accrue 
to  practical  agriculture  from  the  suggestions  of  natural  science.  It  is  wellknown 
to  those  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  reclaiming  of  peat  lands,  that 
the  crops  of  oats  raised  on  such  land  yield  abundance  of  straw,  but  that  the  ear 
is  small  and  badly  filled.  It  is  also  well  known  that  claying  such  lands  is  an  al- 
most unfailing  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  ear,  as  well  as  for  the  less  important 
one  which  is  also  observed  in  the  straw.  My  friend,  Mr.  Alexander,  of  South 
Bar,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Fleming,  and,  like  him,  extensively  engaged  in  the  im- 
provement of  peat  lands,  finding,  as  most  other  persons  have,  that  in  some  lo- 
calities the  claying  of  his  land  was  very  expensive,*  conceived  the  idea  that 
some  chemical  application  might  be  made  to  this  soil,  which  would  supply 
what  the  defective  oat  plants  required,  and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  of 
claying.  He  was  pleased  to  communicate  this  opinion  to  me — stating  the  de- 
fect in  the  crop,  ana  asking  a  chemical  remedy.  Looking  chiefly  to  what  was 
evidently  required  by  the  ear,  I  suggested  a  trial  of  various  mixtures,  in  all  of 
■which, — from  an  idea  that  phosphates,  among  other  substances,  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  ear, — Ijone-dust  formed  a  necessary  part.  The  result  of 
these  suggestions  is  seen  in  the  above  experiments  of  Mr.  Fleming.  They  have 
been  varied  and  improved  upon,  as  Mr.  Fleming's  united  chemical  knowledge 
and  practical  skill  enabled  him  to  do,  and  as  first  results  on  a  new  field  of  re- 
search, Nos.  2  and  7  may  be  considered  as  highly  encouraging,  if  not,  indeed, 
eminently  successful.  Too  Ttiuch  confidence,  however,  must  not  be  placed  on 
the  effects  observed  in  one  or  two  instgmces;  yet  I  hope  those  above  stated  are 
such  as  will  induce  others  to  repeat  the  experiments  with  equal  care,  in  order 
that  another  year,  affording  us  more  numerous  results,  may  enable  us  to  base 
our  conclusions  upon  a  larger  experience. 

6. — Experiments  upon  Oais  top-dressed  with  Sulphate  and  Niti  ate  of  Soda  (loiecr 
end,  of  Barn  Parle.) 

"The  first  was  sown  on  the  11th  May,  viz.,  3  ridges  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
Bt  the  rate  of  1 1  cwt.  per  acre.     This  was  examined  from  time  to  time,  but  there 

'  Mr.  Garden,  of  Glenae  House,  near  Dumfries,  a  gentleman  to  whom,  though  personally 
unknown,  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  communit;ations,  informs  me  that,  in  improving 
liis  porons  peat  lands,  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  lay  on  a  coating  of  clay  six  inches  thiclc, 
at  an  expense  of  X15  an  acre.  A  coating  of  two  or  three  inches  on  th^r  peat,  he  says,  sinks 
down,  and  in  a  few  years  descends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  and  hence  it  is  mor? 
economisal  ti  Uy  on  at  once  an  entire  soil  of  six  inohw. 
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appeared  to  be  little  if  any,  difference  from  the  general  crop  (it  has  not  yet  been 
thrashed.)  Next,  3  ridges  were  sown  with  nitra-e  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  80  Ibi 
per  acre.  This  made  a  little  alteration  both  in  colour  and  strength,  but  it  was 
too  little  to  make  a  very  decided  difference.  Also,  alongside  of  the  last-men- 
tioned, a  piece  was  dressed  with  a  mixture  of  suiphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the 
proportion  of  Jrds  of  the  former  to  Jrd  of  the  latter.  This  immediately  took  the 
lead  of  the  others  both  in  colour  anef  strength,  so  much  so,  that !  ly  May  27tli  it 
could  be  seen  from  a  distance.  Many  examinations  were  made  of  them  all 
during  the  season,  and  this  always  appeared  the  best.  A  few  days  before  it  was 
cut,  it  showed  the  largest  and  best  filled  ear.  There  was  a  piece  of  yellow-col- 
oured earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  showing  the  presence  of  iron,  upon  which 
was  sown  potash  and  lime.  The  plant  was  yellow  and  sickly-looking,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  application  it  acquired  a  dark  green  colour,  and  became  vi- 
gorous, and  yielded  a  crop  at  least  equal  to  any  in  the  field.  There  were  some 
oiher  dressings  put  on  other  ridges  of  this  field,  but  it  was  dry  weather  directly 
after  they  were  sown,  and  the  crop  was  too  far  forward  before  they  began  to  take 
effect  to  say  any  thing  decided  about  them.  By  mistake  there  were  two  varie- 
ties of  oats  sown  upon  the  field,  which  prevented  the  experiments  being  so  de- 
cided, as  the  dressings  were  put  on  indiscriminately  upon  the  land  before  it  was 
known." 

Remarks.' — The  only  remark  I  need  make  upon  these  experiments  is,  to  sug- 
gest to  my  readers  that,  by  repeating  the  above  trials  upon  oats  with  Mr.  Flem- 
ing's mixtures,  they  may  not  only  benefit  their  own  crops,  but  may  also  aid 
materially  in  the  advancement  of  practical  agricultural  knowledge. 

7. — On  the  effr-f  of  Sulphate  of  Soda  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  Beans  and  Peas. 

"  The  first  diessing  was  applied  the  4th  of  May,  on  some  beans  on  a  border 
in  the  garden ;  the  drills  that  were  dressed  quickly  took  the  lead  of  the  others. 
There  was  no  alteration  of  colour,  but  greater  strength,  and  it  tillered  wonder- 
fully. There  were  five  or  six  stems  from  every  seed  sown,  and  the  pods  were 
larger  and  more  numerous,  and  the  beans  in  the  pods  a  great  deal  larger  than 
the  same,  variety  undressed.  It  was  also  put  upon  some  of  the  ridges  of  the 
beans  in  the  field,  and  with  the  same  effect,  and  gave  a  very  large  crop  (not yet 
thrashed.) 

"  Upon  peas  in  the  garden  it  appeared  to  add  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  strength 
of  straw,  but  those  that  were  dressed  had  a  far  greater  number  of  pods,  and  those 
better  filled,  and  the  peas  of  a  better  flavour,  and  it  seems  a  valuable  dressing  for 
all  leguminous  crops.  When  sown  in  the  drills  along  with  the  peas,  it  nearly 
killed  every  one  of  them,  while  the  same  quantity,  put  on  as  a  top-dressing  to 
some  drills  next  to  them  (where  the  peas  were  two  inches  high,)  did  no  injury. 

Remarks. — The  testimony  of  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  value  of  .sulphate  of  soda 
as  a  dressing  for  leguminous  crops,  is  very  valuable  and  satisfactory.  We  may 
hope  that  next  year  will  furnish  us  with  experiments,  all  the  results  of  which 
s'lall  have  been  so  carefully  ascertained,  as  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  eco- 
nomical value  of  this  sulphate  as  a  manure,  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
increase  in  the  crop,  with  the  cost  of  the  application. 

8. — On  Nitraie  of  Soda  as  a  top-dressing  U>  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes. 

"  It  was  applied  April  14th,  at  about  the  rate  of  J  cwt.  per  acre,  or  J  lb.  pei 
bush.  It  had  the  effect,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  of  producing  on  the  bushes  a 
dark  green  colour  andbroader  leaves,  and  the  fruit  set  better  and  more  plentiful- 
ly, especially  on  some  red  currants  that  had  borne  little  for  two  years.  These 
set  their  fruit  well,  and  yielded  double  their  former  produce.  The  dresled  bushes 
kept  the  lead  in  strength  and  vigour  all  the  season,  and  now,  when  the  undressed 
bushes  have  lost  their  leaves,  the  others  are  quite  green." 

9. — "  Many  experiments  were  tried  in  the  garden  on  turnips,  by  top-dressing 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  but  with  no  perceptible  effect.    However,  the  Swedish,  and 
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red-top  yello  nr,  in  a  field  of  rather  stiff  soil,  were  benefitted,  the  former  yielding 
i  more  produce  in  -weight,  and  the  latter  i  more  weight.  Wm.  Fleming. 

"Barochan,  Wth  Odobcr,  1841." 

JVofe.— The  prices  paid  by  Mr.  Fleming  were  as  follow  :— Bone  dust  (fine)  Is.  9cl.  per  bushel ; 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (in  crystals)  28s.  per  cwt. ;  potas"  (very  impure)  24s.  per  cwt. ;  sulphate 
of  soda  (in  crystals)  5s.  per  cwt ;  nitrate  of  soda  22s. ;  and  sal-ammoniac  6O3.  per  cwt. 


No.  IV. 

SUGGES'^ONS    FOR    COMPAKATIVE    EXPEKIMENTS    WITH    GUANO 
AND    OTHER    MANURES. 

Guano  is  the  name  given  in  South  America  to  the  dung  of  the  sea  fowl  which 
]fioverin  countless  flocks  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 'which,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  deposited  their  droppings  on  the  rooks  and  the  islands  which 
ire  met  with  along  the  coast  o.  Peru. 

Besides  the  fresh  white  guano  wliich  is  deposited  year  by  year  in  theselocali- 
ties,  there  exist,  in  some  spots,  large  accumulations  more  or  less  buried  beneath 
a  covering  of  drifted  sand,  which  have  been  thus  buried  and  partially  preserved 
from  an  unknown  antiquity.  This  ancient  guano  is  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or 
less  dark,  and  forms  layers  or  heaps  of  limited  extent,  but  which  are  said  some- 
times to  exceed  even  60  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  dm«  of  the  Incas  this  substance  was  known  and  highly  valued  as  a  ma- 
nure,— the  country  along  the  coast  for  a  length  of  200  leagues  was  entirely  ma- 
nured by  it, — the  islands  on  which  it  was  formed  were  carefully  watched  and 
preserved, — and  it  was  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence  to  kill  any  of  the  seafowl 
by  which  it  was  deposited.  Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  more  or  less  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  much  of  the  culture  now  practised  on  this 
thinly-peopled  coast  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  success,  if  not  for  its  existence, 
on  the  stores  of  manure  which  the  sea  fowl  thus  place  within  reach  of  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

In  modern  times,  however,  the  access  of  foreign  shipping,  and  the  want  of 
careful  protection,  have  driven  away  many  of  the  sea  fowl,  and  lessened  to  a  very 
great  degree  the  production  of  the  recent  guano.  Thus  the  country  is  more  de- 
pendent than  in  former  times  on  the  more  ancient  deposits,  which  are  now  assi- 
duously sought  for,  and  when  discovered  beneath  the  sand,  are  carefully  exca- 
vated and  transported  to  the  sea-ports  for  sale. 

The  dung  of  birds  of  all  kinds,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  undergoes 
decomposition,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  acquires  a  brown  colour.  As  this  am- 
monia is  one  of  the  most  fertilizing  substances  it  contains,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the  old  brown  guano  is  much  less  valuable  as  a  manure  than  that 
which  is  recent  and  white;  hence  the  care  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  collect- 
ing the  fresh,  and  their  comparative  neglect  of  the  ancient  guano. 

When  the  brown  guano  is  put  into  water,  a  large  quantity  of  it — sometimes 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole — is  dissolved.  Hence,  it  is,  because  the  climate  of 
Psru  is  so  dry  and  arid  that  in  the  plains  rain  scarcely  ever  falls,  that  the  guano 
ct.n  accumulate  as  it  is  found  to  do.  North  and  south  of  this  line  of  coast, 
where  rains  are  less  unfrequent,  such  accumulations  are  not  met  with,  though 
the  birds  appear  equally  plentiful,  and  it  may  be  safely  stated  that,  had  the  cli- 
mate of  Peru  been  like  that  of  England,  the  rains  would  have  washed  the  guanc 
from  the  rocks  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  was  deposited. 

Of  the  brown  guano  several  cargoes  ha^e  late  y  been  brought  to  England  b> 
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an  enterprising  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  it  has  been  deservedly  recommend- 
sd  to  the  attention  of  British  agricultarists.  It  has  already  been  tried  upon  va. 
rious  crops,  both  of  hiy  and  rirn,  upon  turnips  also,  and  upon  hops,  and  tkere 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  thi»^  in  our  climate,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Peru,  it  ia 
fitted  to  promote  vegetation  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

This  brown  guano  varies  much  in  quality,  according  probably  to  the  degree 
of  exposure  to  the  air  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  or  to  its  position  in  the  de- 
oosit  from  which  it  has  been  dug.     Two  different  portions,  taken  at  random 
1'ora  the  same  box,  gave  rae  the  following  very  different  results : — 
1°. — Water,  salts  of  ammonia,  and  organic  matter,  expelled 

by  a  red  heat, 23-5  per  ct. 

Sulphate  of  soda, 1'8      " 

Common  salt,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  soda,  .        .        30-3      " 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia 

and  carbonate  of  lime 44 '4      " 

100* 

2°.— Ammonia, =70   1 

Uric  acid =08     I  50.3  „„■  -» 

Water,  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  &c.,  expelled  j  " 

by  a  red  heat =51'5    J     , 

Common  salt,  with  a  little  sulphate  &  phosphate  of  soda,  H-4    " 
Phosphate  of  lime,  &c.    .        .        .   '     .        .        .        29  3    " 

100 

According  to  M.  Winterfeldt,  this  brown  guano  is  sold  at  the  ports  neat 
which  it  is  obtained  at  about  3s.  a  cwt.  It  might,  therefore,  if  this  be  correct, 
3e  imported  into  the  country,  and  sold  at  less  than  10s.  per  cwt.  The  price  at 
present  asked,  however,  is  25s.  per  cwt.,  a  cOst  at  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
English  agriculturist  can  afford  to  use  it. 

In  any  case  it  seems  improbable  that  the  guano  can  continue  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  in  Peru,— and  it  is  also  diminishing  in  quantity, — the  first 
settled  government,  therefore,  which  is  formed  in  that  country,  must  prohibit 
the  further  exportation  of  a  substance  so  important  to  the  national  interests.  It 
is  a  matter  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  chemists,  therefore,  to  consider 
"whether  a  mixture  similar  to  the  guano,  and  of  equal  efficacy,  cannot  be  form- 
ed by  art — not  only  at  a  cost  so  reasonable  as  at  once  to  make  the  British 
farmer  independent  of  the  importer, — but  also  in  such  abundance  as  at  the  same 
time  to  place  so  valuable  a  manure  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  following  mixture  contains  the  several  ingredients  found  in  guano  in 
nearly  the  average  proportions ;  and  I  believe  it  is  likely  to  be  at  least  as  effica- 
cious as  the  natural  guano,  for  all  the  crops  to  which  the  latter  has  hitherto  been 
applied  in  this  country : — ■ 

315  lbs.  [7  bushels]  of  bone  dust  at  2s.  9d.  per  bushel 
100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,+  containing  35  lbs.  of  ammo- 
nia at  20s.  a  cwt 

5  lbs.  of  pearl-ash      .        .  ,        .        .        , 

100  lbs.  of  common  salt         .  .... 

11  lbs.  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda 

531  lbs.  of  artificial  guano  cost     .  ...        3      1    0 

■  The  first  contained  also  8  per  cent,  and  the  second  1|  per  cent,  of  sand,  which  has  beeu 
left  out  of  the  true  sompositioa  of  the  guano  considered  as  free  from  sand. 

t  Sulphate  of  ammonia  ia  now  nanufactured  largely  at  Glasgow,  and  may  be  had  for  less 
than  2O9.  a  cwt. 
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The  quantity  here  inicated  may  be  intimately  mixed  with  100  lbs.  of  chalk, 
and  wilfbe  fully  equal  in  efficacy,  I  believe,  to  4  cwt.  of  guano,  now  sellmg 
at  £b. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  the  relative  efficacy  botli  of  this  mixture 
(artificial  guano),  and  of  the  American  guano,  should  be  tried  by  actual  experi- 
ment in  comparison  with  other  substances  of  known  value,  a,id  which  are 
supposed  to  act  in  a  way  somewhat  similar.  I'he  substances  with  which  I 
would  suggest  that  such  comparative  experiments  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
made,  are  farm-yard  manure,  bone  dust,  and  rape  dust,  and  the  following 
scheme  exhibits  the  proportions  in  which  they  may  be  added  to  the  different 
plots  of  land  on  which  the  experiments  are  intended  to  be  made  : — 


?0  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure. 

20  bushels  of 

bones 
with  ashes. 

6  cwt.  of  guano, 

mixed  with 

■    chalk  or  gypsum. 

6  cwt.  of 
artificial  guano- 

10  tons  do. 

with  10  bushels  of 

bone  dust. 

20  cwt.  of 
rape  with  ashes. 

10  Ions  of  farm- 
yard manure  with 
3  cwt.  of  guano. 

10  tons  of  farm-yard 
manure  with  3  cwt. 
of  artificial  guano. 

10  tons  do. 

with  10  cwt.  of 

rape  dust. 

10  cwt.  of 

rape  with  3  cwt. 

of guano. 

10  tons  do.  with 
2  cwt.  of  guano. 

10  tons  do.  with  2 

cwt.  of  artificial 

guano. 

The  practical  farmer  need  not  be  deterred  by  the  formidable  an'ay  of  experi- 
ments above  suggested.  He  may  try  any  two  or  three  of  them,  and  his  results 
will  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which  his  land  is  measured 
and  his  manures  and  crops  weighed.  I  have  taken  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure 
as  a  standard,  though  in  many  highly.farmed  parts  of  the  country  no  more  than 
15  tons  are  usually  applied.  Twenty  bushels  of  bones  are  recommended  by  the 
Doncaster  report,  and  I  have  lately  found  that  in  the  Lothians  1  cwt.  of  rape 
dust  is  considered  to  replace  1  ton  of  farm-yard  manure.  This  proportion  of 
course  will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  latter  manure ;  but  whatever  quantity 
of  this  latter  we  take  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  it  is  easy  to  adjust  the 
proportions  of  the  other  substances  accordingly.  I  have  not  recommended  any 
trial  to  be  made  with  more  than  6  cwt.  of  guano,  because,  where  farm-yard 
manure  is  valued  only  at  6s.  or  7s.  per  ton,  5  cwt.  of  the  former  would  cost  as 
much  as  20  tons  of  the  latter." 

The  above  experiments  are  intended  to  be  made  with  the  green  crop,  and  to 
be  continued  during  an  entire  rotation  :t  any  pair  of  them,  however,  may  be 
tried  on  single  crops,  whether  of  corn  or  of  turnips  and  potatoes.  In  this  way 
guano  ought  also  to  be  tried  against  nitrate  of  soda  and  against  bones,  upon 
seeds  and  upon  old  grass-lands.  The  mode  in  which  such  experiments  may 
be  made  will  speedily  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  farmer.  In  all 
cases  the  results  should  be  accurately  recorded,  and,  if  possible,  published. 

'  When  this  paragraph  was  written,  the  price  of  guano  was  25s.  a  cwt. :  it  is  now  (May, 
1842)  reduced  to  163.  i        r  =  k     ,, 

t  By  this  I  mean  that  tte  effect  of  these  several  manures,  applied  once  for  all  to  the  greea 
crop  at  the  commenceoisnt  of  the  rotation,  should  be  traced  on  each  successive  crop  tbeoub 
the  entire  wurse  of  crcfdng. 
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OF  THE   EXAMINATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OP  SOILS. 

1°.  Selection  of  spenmens  of  soils. — In  the  same  field  difFerMit  varieties  of  soi. 
often  occur,  and  some  recommend  that  in  collecting  a  specimen  for  analysis, 
portions  should  be  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  f.eld  and  mixed  together 
by  which  an  average  quality  of  soil  would  be  obtained.  But  this  is  bad  advice, 
when  the  soils  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  field  are  really  unlilce.  Suppose  one 
part  of  a  field  to  be  clay,  and  another  sandy,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  county, 
and  that  an  average  mixture  of  the.n  is  submitted  to  analysis,  tiie  result  you 
get  will  apply  neither  to  the  one  part  of  the  field. nor  to  the  other — that  is,  it 
will  be  of  little  or  no  value.  In  selecting  a  specimen  of  soil,  therefore,  one  or 
two  pounds  should  be  taken  from  each  of  four  or  five  parts  of  the  field  where 
the  soil  appears  nearly  alike,  these  should  be  well-mixed  together  and  dried  in 
the  open  air  or  before  the  fire.  Two  separate  pounds  should  then  be  taken 
from  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  or  if  it  is  to  be  sent  to  a  distance 
should  be  tied  up  in  clean  strong  paper,  or  what  is  much  better,  should  be  en- 
closed in  clean  well-corked  bottles. 

I. — OF   THE    PHTSICAt.    PROPERTIES    OF  THE    SOIL. 

2",  Delerminati-on  of  tlie  densiiy  of  tlie  soil. — In  order  to  determine  the  den- 
sity of  the  soil,  a  portion  of  it  must  be  dried  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  (212°),  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  or  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  an 
oven  at  a  heat  not  great  enough  to  render  the  paper  brown.  A  common  phial 
or  other  small  bottle  perfectly  clean  and  dry  may  then  be  taken  and  filled  up 
to  a  mark  made  with  a  file  on  the  neck,  with  distilled  or  pure  rain  %vater,  and 
then  carefully  weighed.  Part  of  the  water  may  then  be  poured  out  of  the 
bottle,  and  1000  grains  of  the  dry  soil  introduced  in  its  stead,  the  bottle  must 
then  be  well  shaken  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  from  the  pores  of  the  soil,  filled 
up  again  with  water  to  the  mark  on  the  neck,  and  again  weighed.  The  weight 
of  the  soil,  divided  by  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  bottle  with  soil 
and  water  and  the  sum  of  the -weights  of  the  soil  and  the  bottle  of  water  to- 
gether, gives  the  specific  gravity. 

Thus,  let  the  bottle  with  water  weigh  2000  grciins,  and  with  water  and  soil 
3600,  then- 
Grains. 

The  weigh*  of  the  bottle  with  water  alone  = 2000 

The  weight  of  the  dry  soil  1000 

Sum,  being  the  weight  which  the  bottle  with  the  soil  and  water  ) 

would  have  had  could  the  sc.il  have  been  introduced  without  >     3000 
displacing  any  of  the  water ) 

But  the  weight  of  the  bottle  with  soil  and  water  was  .    .    .        2600 

Difference,  being  the  weight  of  water  taken  out  to  admit  1000  )        ,„„ 
grains  of  dry  soil \         ^ 

Therefore,  1000  grains  of  soil  have  the  same  hulk  as  400  grains  of  water,  a;  • 
the  soil  is  2j  times  heavier  than  water,  since  1000 -r  400  =  3-5  its  specific 
gravity. 

3°.  Determination  of  tlie  absolute  weight. — The  absolute  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  solid  rock  is  obtained  in  pounds  by  multiplyi  .g  its  specific  gravity  by 
G3| — the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  But  soils  are  porous,  and 
contain  more  or  less  air  in  their  interstices  according  as  their  particles  are  more 
or  less  fine,  or  ajsr  they  contain  more  or  less  sand  or  vegetable  matter.  Pine 
sands  are  heaviest,  clays  next  in  order,  and  peaty  soils  the  lightest.  Thf 
simplest  mode  of  detern-dning  their  absolute  weight,  therefore,  is  to  weigh  an 
exact  impeiial  half  pin*.  S'  the  soil  in  any  state  li  dryness,  when  this  weight 
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multiplied  by  150,  will  give  very  Marly  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  soil  ir 
that  slate. 

4°.  Delerminatian  of  the  relative  proportions  of  gravel,  sand,  and,  clay— Five 
hundred  grains  of  the  "dry  soil  maybs  boiled  in  a  flask  half  fall  of  water  till  the 
particles  are  thoroughly  separated  from  each  other.  Being  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  water  with  the  fine  matter  floating  in  it  may  be 
poured  off  into  another  vessel.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times  till  it  ap- 
pears that  nothing  but  sand  or  gravel  remains.  This  sand  and  gravel  is  then 
to  be  washed  completely  out  of  the  flask,  dried,  and  weighed.  ■  Suppose  the 
weight  to  be  300  grains,  then  60  per  cent.*  of  the  soil  is  sand  and  gravel.  TJie 
sand  and  gravel  are  now  to  be  sifted  through  a  gauze  sieve  mm-e  or  less  fine, 
when  the  gravel  and  coarse  sand  are  separated,  and  may  be  weighed  and  their 
proportions  estimated.  '     ~ 

These  separate  portions  of  gravel  and  sand  should  now  be  moistened  with 
water  and  examined  carefully  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  if  they  are  wholly  silicious,  or  if  they  contain  also  fragments  of 
diflerent  kinds  of  rock — sand-stones,  slates,  granites,  traps,  lime-stones,  or  iron- 
stones. A  few  drops  of  strong  muriatic  acid  (spiiit  of  salt)  should  also  be 
added — when  the  presence  of  lime-stone  is  shown  more  distinctly  by  an  effer- 
vescence, which  can  be  readily  perceived  by  the  aid, of  the  glass, — of  per-oxide 
of  iron  by  the  brown,  colour  which  the  acid  speedily  assumes, — and  of  blacb 
oxide  of  manganese  by  a  distinct  smell  of  chlorine  which  is  easily  recognised. 
In  the  subsequent  description  of  the  soil,  these  points  should  be  carefully  noted. 

Suppose  the  sand  and  gravel  to  contain  half  its  weight  of  fine  sand,  then 
our  soil  would  consist  of  coarse  sand  and  small  stones  30  per  cent.,  fine  sand 
30  per  cent.,  clay  and  otlier  lighter  matters  40  per  cent. 

5°.  Absorbing  power  of  the  soil. — A  thousand  grains  of  the  perfectly  dnj  soil, 
crushed  to  powder,  should  be  spread  over  a  sheet  of  paper  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  weighed.  The  increase  of  weight 
shows  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air.  If  it  amount  to  15  or  30 
grains,  it  is  so  far  an  indication  of  great  agricultural  capabilities. 
.  6°.  Its  power  of  holding  water. — This  same  portion  of  soil  may  now  be  put 
into  a  funnel  upon  a  doiwle\  filter  and  cold  water  poured  upon  it,  drop  by  drop, 
till  the  whole  is  wet  and  the  water  begins  to  trickle  down  the  neck  of  the  filter. 
It  may  now  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  occasionally  adding  a  few  drops  of  water,  until  there  remains  no  doubt 
of  the  whole  soil  being  perfectly  soaked.  The  two  filters  and  the  soil  are  then 
to  be  removed  from  the  funnel,  the  filters  opened  emd  spread  fri'a  few  minutes 
upon  a  linen  cloth  to  remove  the  drops  of  water  which  adliei-e  to  the  paper. 
The  wet  soil  and  inner  filter  being  now  put  into  one  scale,  and  the  outer  filter 
in  the  other,  and  the  whole  carefully  balanced,  the  true  weight  of  the  wet  soil 
is  obtained.  Suppose  the  original  thousand  grains  now  to  weigh  1400,  then 
the  soil  is  capable  of  holding  40  per  cent,  of  water.} 

7°.  Rapidity  with  which  the  soil  dries. — The  wet  soil  with  its  filter  may  now 
be  spread  out  upon  a  plate  and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  what  may  be  considered 
ordinary  circumstances  of  temperature  and  moisture,  for  4,  12,  or  34  hours,  and 
the  loss  of  weight  then  ascertained.  This  will  indicate  the  comparative  ra- 
pidity with  which  such  a  soil  would  dry,  and  the  consequent ,  urgent  demand 
for  draining,  or  the  contrary.  As  great  a  proportion  of  the  water  is  said  to 
evaporate  from  a  given  weight  of  sand  saturated  with  water,  in  4  hours,  5S 
from  an  equal  weight  of  pure  clay  in  11,  and  of  peat  in  17  hours — when  placed 
in  the  same  eircumstances. 

8°.  Power  of  ahsorbinglieat  from  the  sun. — In  the  preceding  experiment  apor- 
tion  of  pure  quartz  sand  or  of  pipe  clay  may  be  employed  for  the  f  arpose  of 

'  As  500  :  300  :  :  100  to  60  per  cent. 
t  That  is,  one  filter  within  another, 
t  1000  :  400,  the  increase  ofvrcig.lt  as  100 :  4a 
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obtaining  a.  comparative  result  as  to  the  rapidity  of  drying.  The  same  niethod 
maybe  adopted  in  regard  to  tlie  power  of  the  soil  ti  become  warm  under  tlie 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Two  small  wooden  boxes,  containing  each  a 
layer  of  one  of  the  '<inds  of  soil,  two  inches  in  depth,  may  be  exposed  to  the 
same  sunshine  for  t.ie  same  length  of  time,  and  the  heat  thiey  severally  acquire 
determined  by  a  thermometer,  buried  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beneath  the 
surface.  Soils  are  not  found  to  differ  so  much  in  the  actual  temperature  they 
are  capable  of  attaining  under  such  circumstances — most  soils  becoming  20° 
or  30^  warmej'  than  the  surrounding  air  in  the  time  of  summer — as  in  the  re- 
lative degree  of  rapidity  with  which  they  acquire  this  maj.imum  temperature — 
and  this,  as  stated  in  the  text,  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  darkness  of 
their  colour.  The  determination  of  this  quality,  therefore,  except  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  may,  at  the  option  of  the  experimenter,  be  dispensed  with. 
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.9°.  Petcrmination  of  the  per-ceniage  of  organic  matter. — The  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven  or  otherwise,  at  a  temperature  not  higher  Jhan  be- 
tween 250°  to  300°  P.  Humic  and  ulmic  acids  will  bear  this  latter  tempera- 
ture without  change.  An  accurately  weighed  portion  (100  to  200  grains^  must 
then  be  burned  in  the  open  air,  till  all  the  blackness  disappears.  This  is  best 
done  in  a  small  platinum  capsule  over  an  argand  spirit  or  gas  lamp.  The  loss 
indicates  the  total  weight  of  organic  matter  present.  It  te  scarcely  ever  pos- 
sible, however,  to  render  soils  absolutely  dry  without  raising  them  to  a  tem- 
perature so  high  as  to  char  the  organic  matter  present,  and  hence  its  weight,  as 
above  determined,  will  always  somewhat  exceed  the  truth,  the  remaining  water 
being  driven  off  along  with  the  organic  matter  when  the  soil  is  heated  to  red- 
ness. This  excess,  also,  will  in  general  be  greater  in  propoi-tion  to  the  quantity 
of  clay  in  the  soil,  since  this  is  the  ingredient  of  most  soils  from  which  the 
water  is  expelled  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

10°.  Determination  ofthehumic  acid, —  This  acid,  whether  merelymixed  with 
the  soil,  or  combined  with  some  of  the  lime  and  alumina  it  contains,  is  extracted  by 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  the  common  soda  of  the  shops.  Into  about  two  ounces 
by  measure  of  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt,  contained  in  a  flask,  200  or  300 
grains  of  soil,  previously  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  are  introduced,  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  or  digested  on  the  sand  bath  with 
occasional  shaking  for  an  hour.  The  flask  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  filled  up 
with  w»ter,  well  shaken,  and  the  particles  of  soil  afterwards  allowed  to  subside. 
The  clear  liquid  is  then  poured  off".  If  it  has  a  brown  colour  it  has  taken  up 
some  humic  acid.  In  this  case,  the  process  must  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
.with  fresh  portions  of  the  soda  solution,  till  the  whole  of  the  soluble  organic 
matter  appears  by  the  pale  colour  of  the  solution  to  be  taken  up.  These  coloured 
solutions  are  then  to  be  mixed  and  filtered.  The  filtering  generally  occupies 
considerable  time,  the  humic  and  ulmic  acids  clogging  up  the  pores  of  the  filtei 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  permitting  the  liquid  to  pass  through  sometimes 
with  extreme  slowness. 

When  filtered,  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  slowly  added  to  the,  coloured  liquid — 
which  should  be  kept  in  motion  by  a  glass  rod — till  effervescence  ceases,  and 
the  whole  has  become  dictinctly  sour.  On  being  set  aside  the  humic  acid  falls 
in  brown  flocks.  A  filter  is  now  to  be  dried  and  carefully  weighed,*  the  liquid 
filtered  through  it,  and  the  humic  acid  thus  collected.  It  must  be  washed  in  the 
filter  with  pure  water — rendered  slightly  sour  by  muriatic  acidt — till  all  the  soda  is 

■  This  Is  best  effected  by  putting  the  filter  into  a  cover -'.d  porcelain  crucible»of  known 
weight,  and  heating  it  for  ten  miniates  over  a  lamp  or  otherwise,  at  a  temperature  which 
5usf,  does  not  discolour  the  paper,  allowing  then  the  crucible  to  cool  under  cover,  and  when 
cold  weighing  it.  The  increase  above  the  known  weight  of  the  crucible  is  that  of  the  filter 
which,  besides  being  recorded  in  the  experiment  boolr,  should  also  be  marked  in  severa 
places  on  the  edge  of  the  filter  with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

t  This  is  to  prevent  in  some  measure  the  humic  acid  from  passing  through  the  fillet^ 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  when  the  saline  matter  is  nearly  washed  oat  of  t. 
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separated  from  it,*  when  it  is  to  be  dried  at  250°  F.,  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight 
The  final  weight,  minus  that  of  the  filter,  gives  the  quantitjr  of  humic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  portion  of  soil  submitted  to  examination.  As  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
wash  the  humic  acid  perfectly  upon  the  filter,  rigorous  accuracy  requires  that  ths 
filter  and  acid  should  be  burned  after  being  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  ash  left, 
minus  the  known  weight  of  ash  left  by  the  filter,+  deducted  from  that  of  the 
acid  as  previously  determined.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  by  this,  which 
is  really  the  only  available  method  we  possess  of  estimating  the  humic  acid,  a 
certain  amount  of  loss  arises  fro.-n  its  no'  being  wholly  insoluble,  the_  acid 
iquid  which  passes  through  the  filter  being  always  more  or  less  of  a  brown 
colour.! 

11°.  Dilerminalion  of  tke  insoluble  hymus. — Many  soils  after  this  treatment 
with  carbonate  of  soda  are  still  more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  evidently  due 
to  the  presence  of  other  organic  matter.  To  separate  this,  Sprengel  recom- 
mends to  boil  the  soil,  which  has  been  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
which  we  suppose  still  to  remain  in  the  fiask,  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
repeated,  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soda  solution.  By  this  boiling, 
the  vegetable  mattei,  which  was  insoluble  in  the  carbonate  of  soda,  is  changed 
in  constitution  and  dissolves  in  the  caustic  potash,  giving  a  brown  solution, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  in  brown  flocks  by  the  addition  of  muriatic, 
acid,  and  tlien  collected  and  weighed  as  above  described. 

In  some  soils,  also,  distinct  portions  of  vegetable  fibre,  such  as  portions  of 
roots,  &c.,  are  present,  and  may  be  separated,  mechanically  dried,  and  weighed. 

12°.  Of  olJier  organic  substances  present  in  the  soil. — The  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  above  substances  deducted  from  the  whole  weight  of  organic  matter,  as 
determined  by  burning,  gives  that  of  other  organic  substances  present  in  the 
soil.  The  quantity  of  these  is  in  general  comparatively  small,  and,  unless  they 
are  soluble  in  water,  there  is  no  easy  method  of  separating  them,  and  determin- 
ing their  weight.  The  following  two  methods,  however,  may  be  resorted  to: — 

1°.  Half  a  pound  or  more  of  the  moist  soil  may  be  boiled  with  two  separate 
pints  of  distilled  water,  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  From 
clay  soils,  when  thus  boiled  with  water,  the  fine  particles  do  not  readily  subside. 
Sometimes,  after  standingfor  several  days,  the  water  is  still  muddy,  and  passes 
muddy  through  the  filter,  but,  after  being  evaporated,  as  above  recommended,  to 
a  small  bulk,  most  of  the  fine  clayey  matter  remains  on  the  paper  when  it  is 
again  filtered.  As  soon  as  it  has  thus  passed  through  clear,  the  liquid  may  be 
evaporated  to  perfect  dryness  at  250°  F.,  and  weighed.  Being  now  treated 
with  water — a  portion  will  be  dissolved — this  must  be  poured  off,  and  the  inso- 
luble remainder  again  perfectly  dried  and  weighed.  If  this  remainder  be  now 
heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  any  organic  matter  it  contains  will  be  burned  off, 
and  its  weight  ascertained  by  the  loss  on  again  weighing.  This  loss  may  be 
considered  as  humic  acid  rendered  insoluble  by  drying.§  It  does  not  require  to 
be  added  to  the  weight  of  humic  acid  already  determined  (10°),  because  in 
that  experiment  a  portion  of  soil  was  employed  which  had  7iot  been  boiUd  in 
water,  and  from  which  therefore  the  carbonate  of  soda  would  at  once  extract 
all  the  humic  acid.     The  present  experiment  need  only  be  made  when  it  is  de- 

'  This  is  ascertained  by  collecting  a  few  drons  c  f  what  is  passing  through  upon  a  pifcp  of 
clean  glass  or  platinum,  and  dryins  them  over  the  lamp,  wheu,  ifa  perceptible  slain  orspot  is 
left,  the  substance  is  not  sufficiently  washed. 

t  The  ash  left  by  the  paper  employed  fo;  filters  should  always  be  known.  This  is  ascfr- 
talned,  once  for  all,  by  drying  a  quantity  t.  t  in  the  way  described  in  the  previous  notn, 
weighing  it  in  this  dry  state,  burning  it,  and  agaiu  weighing  the  ash  that  is  left.  In  good 
filtering  paper,  the  ash  ought  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent. 

}  The  portion  which  thus  remains  in  the  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  alum,  and  afterwards  pouring  in  ammonia  in  excess  The  alumina 
falls  coloured  by  the  organic  matter,  and  after  being  colleioted  on  a  iSlter,  washed,  and  dried, 
the  weight  of  orsanic  matter  in  the  precipitate  may  t :  determineii  apprczinutcly  m  del- 
iribed  under  129  (2°). 

i  See  Lecture  xili,,  §  1. 
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sirable  to  ascertain  how  much  huraic  acid  a  soil  contains  in  a  state  in  which  it 
is  soluble  in  water.  Where  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda  is  present  in  the  soil, 
some  chemists  consider  this  quantity  to  be  very  considerable,  and  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  upon  vegetation. 

That  which  was  taken  up  by  water  from  the  dried  residuum  is  again  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  dried  at  150°,  weighed.  Eld  burned  at  a  low  red  heat. 
Tlie  loss  is  organic  matter,  and  may  have  been  crenic  or  apocrenic,  or  some 
other  of  the  organic  acids  formed  in  soils,  the  compounds  of  which,  with  lime, 
alumina,  and  prot-oxide  of  iron,  are  soluble  in  water.  If  any  little  sparkling  or 
burning  like  match-paper  be  observed  during  this  heating  to  redness,  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid — in  the  form  of  ni- 
trate of  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  !n  this  case  the  loss  by  burning  will  slightly  ex- 
ceed the  true  amount  of  organic  matter  present,  owing  to  the  decomposition  and 
escape  of  the  nitric  acid  also.  The  mode  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  this  acid, 
when  it  is  present  in  any  sensible  proportion,  will  be  hereafter  described. 

2".  The  caustic  potash  employed  to  dissolve  the  insoluble  humus  (11")  takes 
up  also  any  alumma  which  may  have  been  in  combination  with  the  humic 
acid  or  may  still  remain  united  to  the  naudesous*  or  other  organic  acids.  When 
the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  humic  acid  separated  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid  till  the  liquid  has  a  distinctly  sour  taste,  this  alumina,  and  the  acids  with 
which  it  is  in  combination,  still  remain  in  solution.  After  the  brown  flocks  of 
humic  acid,  however,  are  collected  on  the  filter,  the  alumina  may  be  thrown  down 
from  the  filtered  solution  by  adding  caustic  ammonia  to  the  sour  liquid,  until 
it  has  a  distinctly  ammoniacal  smell.  The  light  precipitate  which  tails  must 
be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water  till  the  potash  is  as  completely 
separated  as  possible.  It  is  then  to  be  dried  at  300°  F.,  weighed  and  heated 
for  some  time  in  a  close  crucible  over  the  lamp,  at  a  temperature  which  begins 
to  discolour  it,  and  eigain  weighed.  Being  now  burned  in  the  air  lill  it  is  quite 
white,  and  weighed,  the  last  loss  may  be  considered  as  mudesous  or  some  simi- 
lar acid. 

The  reason  why  this  second  method  of  drying  over  the  lamp  is  here  re- 
commended, is,  that  alumina  and  nearly  all  its  compounds  part  with  their 
water  with  great  difficulty,  and  even  with  the  precautions  above  indicated,  it  is 
notunlikely  that  a  larger  per-centage  of  organic  matter  may  thus  be  indicated, 
than  in  reality  exists  in  the  soil.  The  check  which  the  accurate  experimenter  has 
upon  all  these  determinations  is  this,  that  the  sum  of  the  several  weights  of  the 
humic  acid,  the  insoluble  hutaus,  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  of  the  crenic  and  mu- 
desous acids,  if  present,  should  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  whole  com- 
bustible organic  matter,  as  determined  by  burning  the  dry  soil  in  the  open  air 
(9").  This  quantity  we  have  seen  to  be  in  most  cases  greater  than  the  truth, 
because  any  remaining  water  or  any  nitric  acid  the  soil  may  contain,  are  at  the 
same  time  driven  off. 

I  may  further  remark  upon  this  subject  that  the  quantity  of  alumina  thus 
dissolved  by  the  caustic  potash  is  in  most  soils  very  small,  and  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  by  which  it  is  accompanied  in  many  cases  so  minute,  that  the 
determination  of  it  may  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  rather  than  one 
">f  practical  importance. 

III. OP    THE    SOLUBLE    SALINE    MATTER    IN   THE    SOIL. 

l3°.  With  a  view  to  determine  the  nahore  of  the  soluble  saline  matter  in  the 
soil,  a  preliminary  experiment  must  be  made.  An  unweighed  portion  must  be 
introduced  into  five  or  six  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water  in  a  flask,  and  kept 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  with  occasional  shaking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
may  then  be  allowed  to  subside,  after  which  the  liquid  is  to  bo  filtered  till  it 
p.asses  through  clear.     It  is  then  to  be  tested  in  the  following  manner.     Small 

■  Except  where  gypsum  is  present  in  tlie  insoluble  portion,  which  is  not  unfrequenlly  the 
case,  when  Ihe  loss  will  be  partly  water— since  gypsum,  afler  being  dried  at  260°,  loses  Mil 
about  20-8  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated  to  redness. 
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separate  port  ons  are  to  be  put  into  so  many  clean  wine  glasses,  anH  the  effect 
produced  upci  these  by  different  chemical  substances  carefully  noteo' 
If  with  a  few  drops  of— 

a.  Nitrate  of  Baryta,  it  gives  a  white  powdery  precipitate,  which  does  not 
disappear  on  the  addition  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  contains  sulphu- 
ric aad.  If  the  precipitate  does  appear,  it  contains  carbonic  acid.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  the  liquid  will  also  efferresce  on  the  addition  of  either  of  the  acids 
above  mentioned. 

b.  If  with  oxalaie  of  amvuiraa,  it  gives,  either  immediately  or  after  a  time,  a 
white  cloud,  it  contains  lime,*  and  the  greater  the  railkiness,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  lime  may  be  presumed  to  be. 

c.  If  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  speedily  becoming  purple  in  the  sun,  it  may  be  presumed  to 
contain  chlorine. 

d.  If  with  caustic  ammonia,  it  gives  a  pure  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  it 
contains  either  alumina,  or  magnesia,  or  both.  In  this  case,  muriatic  acid  must 
be  added  till  the  precipitate  disappears,  and  the  solution  is  distinctly  acid  If 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess,  the  precipitate  reappears  undiminished 
in  quantity,  it  contains  alumina  only.  If  it  be  distinctly  hss  in  quantity,  we 
may  infer  the  presence  of  both  magnesia  and  alumina ;  and  if  no  precipitate  now 
appears,  that  it  contains  magnesia  only.  If  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia  be  present, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  re-dissolve  and  acidify  the  solution  a  second  time  be- 
fore, on  the  rc-addition  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  would  entirely  disappear. 

If  the  precipitate,  by  ammonia,  have  more  or  less  of  a  lirown  colour,  the  pre- 
sence of  iron,  and  perhaps  manganes'.,  may  be  inferred.  If,  on  the  second 
addition  of  ammonia,  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  has  disappeared,  it  haj  been 
due  to  the  manganese  only — if  it  still  continue  brown,  it  is  owing  chiefly  or 
altogether  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  If  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  by 
ammonia,  be  very  dark,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  may 
contain  little  or  no  alumina, — when  it  is  only  more  or  less  brown,  the  presence 
of  both  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  may  with  certainly  be  inferred. 

e.  If,  after  the  first  addition  of  ammonia,  tlie  solution  be  filtered  to  separate 
the  alumina,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  the  magnesia  that  may  be 
thrown  down — if  oxalate  of  ammonia  be  then  added  till  all  the  lime  falls,  and 
the  liquid  be  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  heated  to  incipient 
redness  in  the  air,  till  the  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  destroyed  and  driven 
off — and  if  a  soluble  residue  then  remain,t  it  is  probable  that  yotash  or  soda,  or 
both,  are  present.  If,  on  dissolving  this  residue  in  a  little  water,  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  it  produce  a  deposite  of  small 
colourless  crystals  (of  cream  of  tartar),  or  if  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  bi-chlo- 
ride  of  platinum  produce  in  a  short  time  a  yellow  powdery  precipitate,  it  con- 
tains potash.  If  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  either  of  these — re-agents  as  they 
are'  called — the  presence  of  soda  may  be  inferred.  If  the  yellow  precipitate, 
containing  potash  and  platinum,  be  separated  by  the  filter,  and  the  solution,  after 
being  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered  to  separate  the  excess  of 
bi-chloride  of  platinum,  be  evaporj'ed  to  dryness — if,  then,  a  soluble  saline 
residue  still  remain,  the  solution  contains  soda  as  well  as  potash. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  magnesia,  if  present,  may  accompany  the  pot- 
ash and  soda  through  these  several  processes.  After  the  separation  of  the  potash, 
a  little  caustic  ammonia  will  detect  the  presence  of  magnesia,  but  it  will  rarely 
be  found  so  far  to  interfere  with  this  preiimivanj  examination  as  to  prevent  the 
experimenter  from  arriving  at  correci  results  (see  p.  35,  /). 

'  The  learned  reader  will  understand  wliy,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  take  no  notice  of 
substances  not  likely  to  be  present  in  the  poiI — as,  for  example,  baryta,  which  would  here  be 
thrown  d?wn  along  with  the  lime,  nr  of  ox  ilic  acid,  which,  equally  with  the  sulphuric  or  car- 
jjonic  (a  ,  would  give  awhite  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta. 

t  Not  orecipitated  from  its  solution  by  ammonia,  for  if  precipitated  it  is  Darlly  mt  leaat 
eliloride  l^  magnesium. 
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/.  If  the  addition  of  ti-chloride  of  platinum  to  the  solution  directly  filtered 
fi'om  the  soil  give  a  yellow  precipitate,  it  contains  either  potaA  or  ammonia. 
If,  when  collected  on  the  filter,  dried,  and  heated  to  bright  redness  in  the  air, 
white  fumes  are  given  off  by  this  yellow  precipitate,  and  only  a  spongy  mass 
of  metallic  platinum  remains  behind,  the  solution  contains  ammonia  only.  If, 
with  the  platinum,  be  mixed  a  portion  of  a  soluble  substance  having  a  taste 
like  that  of  common  salt,  and  giving  again  a  yellow  precipitate  with  bi-chloride 
of  platinum,  it  contains  potash — and  if  the  spongy  platinum  contained  in  the 
burned  mass,  after  prolonged  heating,  amount  to  more  than  57  per  cent,  of 
its  weight,  or  if  it  be  to  the  soluble  matter  in  a  higher  proportion  than  that  of 
4  to  3,  the  solution  contains  both  potash  and  ammonia. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  saline  substance,  or  in  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion, is  more  readily  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  when  the  smell  of  ammonia  becomes  perceptible,  or  if  in  too  small 
quantity  to  be  detected  by  the  smell,  it  will,  if  present,  restore  the  blue  coloui 
to  reddened  litmus  paper.    This  experiment  is  best  made  in  a  small  tube. 

g.  If,  when  the  solution,  obtained  directly  from  the  soil,  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, an.d  the  residue  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  a  deflagration  or  burning  like 
match-paper  be  observed,  nitric  acid  is  present.  Or,  if  the  dry  mass,  when  put 
into  a  test  tube  with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  evolves  distinct  red  fumes  on  being 
heated,  or  enables  the  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  gold-dust,  and  form  a  yellow 
solution ;  or,  if  to  a  colourless  solution  of  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron), 
introduced  into  the  tube  along  with  the  muriatic  acid,  it  imparts  more  or  less  of  a 
brown  colour — in  any  of  these  cases  the  presence  of  nitnc  acid  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  inferred.  It  will  be  only  on  rare  occasions,  however,  that  salts,  so 
soluble  as  the  nitrates,  will  be  found  in  sensible  quantity  in  the  small  portion 
of  a  soil  likely  to  be  employed  in  these  preliminary  experiments. 

li.  If  ammonia  throw  down  nothing  (see  under  cC)  from  the  solution,  and  if 
no  precipitate  appear  when  chloride  of  calcium  or  magnesium  is  afterwards 
added,  the  solution  contains  no  pAflspAmc  «ct(^.  But  if  ammonia  cause  a  pre- 
cipitate, and  after  this  is  separated  by  the  filter,  nothing  further  falls  on  adding 
either  of  the  above  chlorides,  the  phosphoric  acid,  if  any  is  present,  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  which  is  upon  the  filter.  Let  this,  after  being  well 
washed  with  distilled  water,  be  dissolved  off  with  a  little  pure  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  neutralized  as  exactly  as  possible  with  ammonia. 
If  a  solution  of  acetate  (sugar)  of  lead  now  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  phos- 
phoric acid  is  present.  The  phosphate  of  lead — the  white  precipitate  which 
falls — melts  readily  before  the  blow-pipe,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  into  a  bead 
with  beautiful  crystalline  facets. 

Or — if  the  pjecipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  be  wholly  or  in  part  insolu- 
ble in  pure  acetic  acid  (vinegar),  that  which  is  undissolved  contains  phosphoric 
acid.  If  acetic  acid  dissolve  the  whole,  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  phosphoric 
acid  is  present  in  the  soil. 

But  if  no  precipitate  be  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  instead  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium  above  recommended,  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  may  ba 
mixed  with  the  solution,  after  adding  the  ammonia,  and  the  whole  well  shaken. 
If  the  white  precipitate,  which  now  falls,  dissolve  wholly  in  acetic  acid,  no  phos- 
phoric acid  IS  present,  and  vice  vena. 

These  preliminary  trials  being  made,  notes  should  be  kept  of  all  the  afoear- 
ances  presented,  as  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  separating  and  determining 
the  weight  of  each  substance  will  depend  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  those 
which  are  actually  found  to  be  present. 

14°.  Determination  of  the  guantities  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  soluble 
saline  matter. — The  quantity  of  soluble  saline  matter  extracted  from  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  any  of  our  soils  is  rarely  so  great  as  to  admit  of  a  rigorous 
analysis,  and  the  preceding  determination  of  the  land,  of  substances  it  contains 
will  be  in  most  cases  sufficient.    Cases  may  iccurj  however,  in  which  much 
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saline  matter  maj  be  obtained;*  it  will  be  proper,  therefore,  briefly  to  stats 
the  methods  by  which  the  respective  quantities  of  each  constituent  may  be  ae- 
'.  sraiely  determined. 

a.  Eslikation  o' the  Sulphuric  Acid.— The.  solution  being  gently  warmed,  a 
few  drops  of  nitric,  acid  are  to  be  added  until  the  solution  is  slightly  acid,  and 
any  carbonic  acid  that  may  be  present  is  expelled,  after  which  nitrate  of  baryta 
is  to  be  added  to  the  solution  as  long  as  any  thing  falls.  The  white  precipi- 
tate (sulphate  of  baryta)  is  then  to  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  well  washed 
with  distilled  water,  dried  over  boiling  water  as  long  as  it  loses  weight,  and 
then  weighed.  The  weight,  of  the  filter  being  deducted,t  every  100  grains  of 
the  dry  powder  are  equal  to  3437  greiins  of  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  Estimation  of  the  Chlorine. — The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  add-  • 
ed  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls,  the  precipitate  then  washed,  dried  at  213°  F., 
and  weighed  as  before.    Every  100  grs.  of  chloride  of  silver  indicate  24-67  grs. 
of  chlorine,  or  40-88  grs.  of  common  salt. 

c.  Estimation  of  the  Lime.^A.  little  diluted  muriatic  acid  being  added  to  throw 
down  the  excess  of  silver,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  separate  the  excess  of 
baryta,  added  in  the  former  operations,  and  the  precipitates  sepeirated  by  fil- 
tration— caustic  ammonia  is  to  be  poured  in,  till  the  solution  is  distinctly  alcaline. 

•  This  is  the  case  with  the  rich  soils  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  of  other  warm  climates. 
This  wilt  appeir  from  Itie  following  analyses  of  some  Indian  soils,  .made  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  of  Barochan,  during  the  hours  of  leisure  left  him  by  his  more  important  duties : — 

Analysis  af  soils  in  North  and-  South  Behar,  Bengal  Presidency — (200  grains  oj 
each  being  analysed^  
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1°.  Near  Gya,  South  Behar. — Ora  dark  colour,  soapy 
lo  the  touch  when  moist,  hard  and  cracks  when  dry ; 
yieldsa  crop  of  rice  and  one  of  wheat  every  year.  Ne- 
ver lies  fallow,  but  is  covered  with  water  during  part  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  is  productive — from  30  lo  50 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

2*^.  Soil  from  the  same  district. — Also  soapy  when 
moist  and  craclis  when  dry — rather  more  productive 
than  No.  1. 

3°.  From  the  same  district. — Heavy  red  clay  soil, 
producing  wheat,  pease,  collon,-  or  poppy  in  the  dry 
season,  and  Indian  corn  and  millet  in  the  wet  season  ; 
not  inundated  in  (he  rains,  and  sometimes  manured 
with  ashes  of  wood  and  cow  dung. 

4°.  Soil  from  Norih  Behar,  Tirhoot. — A  deep  loam, 
yielding  two  crops  yearly;  not  inundated,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  Inrlian  corn,  indigo,  poppy,  &c.  From 
25  to  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  is  lot  usually 
manured. 

5°.  Tirhoot.— Soil  light  coloured;  produ&ing  nearly 
the  sasre  crops,  but  not  so  productive  as  No.  4.  Sahne 
efflorescence  in  patches. 

6°.  Tirhoot.— Not  so  productive  as  No.  5,  and  some 
patches  nearly  sterile  from  the  saline  efflorescence, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  it  produces  good 
crops  of  Indiiin  corn.    Soil  light  coloured. 


!  have  already  alluded  (Lecture  VIII..  p.  159)  to  the  influence  which  ttiis  large  proportion 
of  saline  matter  exercises  upon  tlie  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 

t  Or  the  whole  may  be  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  and  the  filter  burned  away.  In  thia 
case  the  weight  of  ash  left  by  the  paper  must  be  ascertained  by  previous  trials,  and  the  dug 
proportion  deducted  from  the  weight  of  tlic  sulphate. 
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If  no  precipitate  fall,  ojcalate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  added  as  long  as  any  white 
powder  appears  to  be  produced.  The  solution  must  then  be  left  to  stand  over 
night — that  the  whole  of  the  lime  may  separate,-  the  white  powder  afterwards 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  burned  with  the  filter,  at  a  low  red  heat. 
The  grey  powder  obtained  is  carbonate  of  lime,  every  100  grs.  of  which  con- 
tain 43'71  grs.  of  lime. 

d.  Estimation  of  the  Oxide  of  Iron  and  of  the  Alumina. — But  if  a  precipitate 
fall  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  as  above  prescribed — the  solution  may  con- 
tain magnesia,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese.  In  this  case 
the  precipitate  is  to  be  re-dissolved  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  till  it  is  dis- 
tinctly acid,  and  ammonia  again  added  in  slight  excess.  If  any  precipitate  now 
fall,  It  will  consist  only  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  unless  magnesia  and 
oxide  of  manganese  be  present  in  large  proportion,  when  a  minute  quantity  of 
each  may  fall  at  the  same  time. 

The  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  the  filter  as  quickly  as  possible, — the  fun- 
nel being  at  the  same  time  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  access  of  the  air, — washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  re-dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid.  This  is  best  effected  by  spreading  out  the  filter  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  adding  dilute  acid  till  all  is  dissolved,  and  then  washing  the  pa- 
per well  with  distilled  water.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  solution  heated,  to  peroxidize  the  iron.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash 
added  in  excess  will  at  first  throw  down  both  the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  but 
will  afterwards  re-dissolve  the  alumina,  and  leave  only  the  oxide  of  iron.  This 
is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed. 
Every  100  grains  of  this  peroxide  of  iron  are  equal  to  89'78  grains  of  protoxide, 
in  which  state  it  had  most  probably  existed  in  the  original  solution. 

To  the  potash  solution  muriatic  acid  is  added  till  tlie  alkali  is  saturated,  or  till 
the  solution  reddens  lilmvs  paper  *  when  the  addition  of  ammonia  precipitates 
the  alumina.  As  it  is  diiScult  to  wash  this  precipitate  perfectly  free  from  potash,  it 
is  better  to  dissolve  it  again  in  muriatic  acid,  and  to  re-precipitate  it  by  caustic 
ammonia.  When  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  this  precipitate  gives  the  true 
quantity  of  alumina  present  in  the  portion  of  salt  submitted  to  analysis. 

e.  Estimation  of  the  Manganese. — To  the  ammoniacal  solutions  from  which 
the  oxalate  of  lime  has  been  precipitated  (c),  a  solution  of  hydro-sulphuret  of 
ammonia  is  to  be  added.  The  manganese  will  fall  in  the  form  of  a  flesh  red 
sulphuret.  "When  this  precipitate  has  fully  subsided,  it  must  be  collected  on  the 
filter  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  very  little  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nia. The  filter  is  then  put  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  basin,  the  precipitate  dis- 
solved olFby  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered,  if  necessaiy.  A  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  potash  then  throws  down  carbonate  of  manganese,  which 
is  collected,  dried;  and  healed  to  redness  in  the  air.  Of  the  brown  powder  ob- 
tained 100  grains  indicate  the  presence  of  93'84  grains  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
in  the  salt  or  solution  under  examination. 

f.  Estimation  of  the  Magnesia. — If  no  potash  or  soda  be  present  in  the  residual 
solution,  the  determination  of  the  magnesia  is  easy.  A  few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  gently  heated,  and  afterwards  filtered,  to  separata 
the  sulphur  of  the  excess  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  previously  added.  The 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  heated  to  redness  to 
drive  oif  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  previously  added.  A  few  drops  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  are  added  to  what  remains,  to  change  the  whole  of  the  magnesia 
into  sulphate,  the  mass  again  heated  to  redness  and  weighed.  One  hundred 
grains  of  this  sulphate  indicate  the  presence  of  34-01  grs.  of  pure  meignesia. 

But  if  potash  or  soda  be  present — the  weight  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  deter- 
mine— the  simplest  method  is  to  take  a  fresh  portion,  15  to  20  grains,  of  the 

V  Litmus  paper  is  paper  stainerl  by  dipping  i);  into  a  solutif -n  of  litmus,  a  vegetable  blue  co 
lour,  prepared  and  sold  far  ths  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  free  acids,  by  which  it 
ig  reddened. 
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saline  matter  under  examination.  If  any  sulphuric  acid  be  present  in  it  add  ni- 
trate of  baryta  drop  by  drop  to  the  solution  till  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  exacdy  ' 
thrown  down— if  possible,  no  excess  of  baryta  being  left  in  the  solution— then 
precipitate  the  alumina  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  the  lime,  if  any 
of  these  be  present,  and,  finally  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heat  to  redness  as  be- 
fore. The  dry  mass  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  adding,  if  necessary  to 
complele  the  solution,  a  few  drops  of  muria.ic  acid.  A  qnantity  of  red  oxide  of 
mercury  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  concentrated  solution,  and  the  whole  boilei" 
down  to  dryness.  Water  flow  dissolves  out  the  potash  and  soda  only,  and 
.eaves  the  magnesia  mixed  with  oxide  of  mercury.  This  is  to  be  collected  on 
a  filter,  washed — not  with  too  much  water — and  heated  to  redness,  when  the 
magnesia  remains  pure,  and  may  be  weighed. 

g.  Esiimalion  uf  the  Potash  and  Soda.— The  solution  containing  the  potash 
and  soda,  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  redness  to  drive  off  any 
mercury  it  may  contain,  The  weight  of  the  mass  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  chloride  of  potassium  with  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  is  accurately 
determined,  it  is  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  solution  of 
bi-chloride  of  platinum  added  to  it  in  sufficient  quantity.  Being  evaporated  by 
a  very  g  ntle  heat  nearly  to  dryness,  weak  alcohol  is  added,  which  dissolves  the 
chloride  of  sodium  and'  any  excess  of  salt  of  platinum  which  may  be  present. 
The  yellow  powder  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  well  with  spirits, 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat  and  weighed  on  the  filter.  Every  100  grains  indicate 
the  presence  of  1933  grains  of  potash,  or  3056  grains  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  estimated  from  the  loss.  The  weight 
of  the  chloride  of  potassium  above  found,  is  deducted  from  'that  of  the  mixed 
clilorides  previously  ascertained,  the  remainder  is  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium.  Every  100  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  are  equiva- 
lent to  53'29  of  soda. 

h.  Estimation  of  the  Ammonia. — If  ammonia  be  present  in  the  solution  along 
with  potash  and  other  substances,  the  method  by  which  it  can  be  most  easily 
estimated  is  to  introduce  the  solution  into  a  large  tubulated  retort,  to  add  water 
until  the  solution  amounts  to  nearly  an  English  pint — then  to  introduce  a  quan- 
tity of  caustic  potash  or  caustic  b'aiyta,  and  to  distil  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a 
close  receiver,  containing  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid,  until  fully  one  half  has 
passed  over.  Bi-chloride  of  platinum  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  solution, 
which  has  come  over,  previously  rendered  slightly  acid  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  whole  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  Dilute  alco- 
hol is  then  added  to  wash  out  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  platinum,  and  the  yellow 
powder  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  spirit,  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
and  weighed.  One  hundred  grains  indicate  the  presence  of  7'69  grains  of 
ammonia. 

Or  the  yellow  powder,  without  being  so  carefully-dried,  may  be  heated  to  red- 
ness, when  only  metalUc  platinum  will  remain.  One  hundred  grains  of  this 
metallic  platinum  indicate  the  presence  of  1739  grains  of  ammonia. 

i.  Estimation  of  the  Phosplioric  Add. — If  phosphoric  acid  be  present  in  the 
solution,  it  will  be  contained  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  (d). 
As  it  will  never  be  found  but  in  very  small  quantity,  the  rigoreus  determination 
of  its  amount  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Tiie  following  method' 
already  described  (13°,  h,)  may  be  adopted.  The  precipitated  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  &c.,  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  after  being  dried,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
throe  times  their  weight  of  pure  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  fused  together  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  The  fused  mass  is  ihen  to  be  treated  with  cold  distilled 
water  till  every  thing  soluble  is  taken  up.  The  filtered  solution  is  next  to  be 
gently  heated  and  exactly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  when  a  solution  o"'  ni- 
trate of  silver  will  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  silver  which 
is  to  be  collected,  dried,  a?.d  weighed.  Every  hundred  grains  of  it  are  equal  w 
23-51  of  phosphoric  aci     c;  48-50  of  bor.s  earth. 
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Or  the  filtered  solution  may  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  ammonia  added  ir. 
excess,  and  then  a  solution  o'C  tMoride  of  calcium.  Bone  earth  will  fall,  which 
is  to  be  collected,  washed,  heaied  to  redness,  and  weighed.  One  hundred 
grains  of  it  contain  4845  of  phosf  horic  acid.  The  former  method  is  probably 
the  better,  but  neither  of  them  will  give  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

That  portion  of  the  fused  mass  which  cold  water  has  refused  to  take  up  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  agdin  precipitated  by  ammonia.  1  he  clear, 
solution  which  passes  through  is  to  Le  added  to  the  first  ammoniac,  il  solu- 
tion (c),  from  which  the  lime  is  not  yet  thrown  down,  As  when  little  a'umina 
and  oxide  of  iron  are  present,  a  small  portion  of  lime  and  magnesia,  if  con- 
tained in  the  salt  under  examination,  may  iiave  fallen  along  with  them  in  com- 
bination with  phosphoric  acid. 

The  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  which  rest  on  the  filter  are  to  Tae  separated 
and  estimated  as  already  described  (d). 

k.  Estimation  of  tlie  Carbonic  Add. — The  lime  and  magnesia  dissolved  by 
cold  diluted  muriatic  acid  are  partly  in  combinftion  with  carbonic 'acid  and 
partly  with  the  humic,  ulmic,  and  other-  vegetable  acids.  To  determine  the 
carbonic  acid,  100  grains  of  the  soil  dried  at  313°,  nre  to  be  introduced  into  a 
small  weighed  flask,  and  then  just  covered  by  a  wfighed  quantity  of  cold  di- 
luted muriatic  acid.  After  IS  hours,  when  the  action  has  ceased,  a  sma*!!  tube 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  flask  and  air  sucked  through  it  till  the  whole  of  the 
■  carbonic  acid  is  drawn  out  of  the  flask.  The  loss  of  weight  will  indicate  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  very  nearly.  It  would  be  more  rigorously  ascertained 
by  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  taloium, 
and  then  heating  the  solution  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid. 

Every  hundred  grains  of  carbonic  acid  indicate  the  presence  of  7~-24  grains 
of  lime  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  The  weight  of  lime  in  thit'  state^  deducted 
from  the  whole  weight  obtained  as  above  (c),  gives  the  quantity  which  is  ii 
combination  with  other  organic  acids. 

IV. OF    THE    INSOLUBLE    EARTHY    MATTER    OF    THE    SOIL. 

15°.  When  the  soil  has  been  washed  with  distilled  water  as  above  directed — 
it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  cold  with  diluted  muriatic  acid — and  allowed  to  stand 
with  occasional  stirring  for  13  hours.  By  this  means  the  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime,  and  alumina,  are  dissolved — 
with  any  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  or  alumina,  which  may  have  been  in 
combination  with  organic  acids.  The  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  such  other 
steps  taken  as  may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  methods  already  described. 

16".  The  undissolved  portion  may  now  be  treated  with  hot  concentrated 
muriatic,  kept  warm  and  occasionally  stirred  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  the 
solution  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  matter  is  then  to  be 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  subsequently  treated  with 
water.  What  remains  undissolved  is  silica,  wliich  must  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed. 

The  solution  may  contain  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
and  soda.  Any  of  the  four  last  substances,  which  may  be  detected  in  it,  have 
most  probably  existed  in  the  soil,  in  combination  with  silica — in  the  state  of 
iiticat&(3. 

17°.  But  the  soil  may  still  contain  alumina,  not  soluble  in  hot  muriatic  acid. 
To  ascertain  if  this  be  the  case,  and  to  separate  and  determine  this  portion  of 
■ha  alumina,  if  present,  either  of  two  methods  may  be  adopted. 

a.  The  residual  soil  may  be  drenched  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
"leated  for  a  considerable  time  till  the  sulphuric  acid  is  nearly  all  driven  off. 
On  treating  with  water,  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  filtered  solution,  alumina, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  if  any  have  been  present,  will  be  thrown  down.  If  any 
Ojmina  be  thus  separated,  tks  treitment  with  sulphuric  acid  must  be  repeal 
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ed,  tilj  in  treating  with  water  and  ammonia,  as  before,  no  more  alumina  ap- 
pears: 

b.  Or  that  portion  of  the  soil  en  which  hot  mm-iatic  acid  refuses  to  act  may 
be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  till  the  whole  is  completely  fused.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  treated  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid  till  every  thing  soluble  is  taken  up,  the  filtered  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,'  the  dry  mass  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and  again 
treated  with  water.  If  any  thing  is  left  undissolved  it  will  be  silica,  and  if  any . 
alumina  be  contained  in  the  solution,  it  will  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
may  be  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  as  already  described.  The  so- 
lution may  also  be  tested  for  magnesia,  and  if  any  be  present  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  process  already  explained. 

The  former  of  thes?  two  methods  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  simpler,  though  it 
will  also  require  considerable  care  and  attention.  That  which  the  sulphuric  acid 
leaves  behind  must  be  washed,  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed.  It  will  be 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  quartz  sand,  andfinely  divided  siliceous  matter. 

The  'accuracy  and  care  with  which  the  whole  of  these  processes  have  been 
^  conducted  is  tested  by  adding  together  the  weights  of  the  several  substances 
that  have  been  separately  obtained.  If  this  sum  does  not  differ  more  than  one 
per  cent,  from  the  weight  of  the  soil  employed,  the  results  may  be  considered 
as  deserving  of  confidence.  One  of  the  points  in  which  a  beginner  is  most 
likely  to  err,  is  in  the  washing  of  the  several  precipitates  he  collects  upon  his 
filters.  As  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  he  is  very  likely  to  wash  them,  at  first, 
only  imperfectly,  and  thus  to  have  an  excess  of  weight  when  his  quantities  are 
added  together — whereas  a  small  loss  is  almost  unavoidable.  The  precipitates 
should  always  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  the  washing  continued  until 
a  drop  of  what  passes  through  leaves  no  stain  when  dried  upon  a  bit  of  glass. 


No.  VI. 

ACTION  OF  GYPSTTM. — {See  pages  333-34.) 

In  the  text  I  have  stated  what  appear  to  me  the  most  probable  effects  which 
gypsum  is  fitted  to  produce  upon  the  soil.  Some  of  the  numerous  opinions  that 
have  been  entertained  upon  t&is  point  are  thus  summed  up  by  Hlubeck : — 

"  According  to  i&Zfaer,  the  action  of  gypsum  depends  upon  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  lime  to  form  with  the  oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  compounds 
which  eure  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  according  to  Ruckert,  it  acts  like  any  other 
food ;  according  to  Mayer  and  Brown,  it  merely  improves  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  soil ;  while,  according  to  Reil,  it  is  ar  essential  constituent  of  the  plant. 
Hedwig  called  gypsum  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice  of  plants  ;  Humboldt ,  Gir- 
tanur,  and  Albert  Tliasr  considered  it  as  a  stimulant  by  which  the  circulation 
of  plants  is  promoted  ;  and  Ckaptal  ascribed  its  action  to  a  supposed  power  of 
supplying  water  and  carbonic  acid  to  plants.  Davy  regarded  it  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  plants,  because  it  acts  only  where  gypsum  is  wanting  in  the  soil, 
while  other  English  agriculturists  have  supposed  it  to  promote  fermentation  in 
the  soil.  According  to  Laubender,  it  acts  as  an  exciting  power  without  mixing 
itself  with  the  sap  of  the  plant;  according  to  Liebig,  it  fixes  the  ammonia  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  and,  according  to  Braconiwt  and  Sprengel,  it  supplies  sulphur 
Itir  the  formation  of  the  legumin  of  the  leguminous  plants  (the  most  probable 
view)." — Bmdhrnng  der  PJlanzin,  p.  70,  note. 

To  the  above  extract  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  so  long  known 
for  his  memy  valuable  writings  upon  agiiculture,  in  following  out  the  above  idea 
of  Rcit  and  Davy  in  a  recent  paper  on  tie  use  of  gypsum  (Jour,  of  the  Royal 
280 
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Age.  Society,  u.,  p.  108,)  has  stated  that  a  crop  of  clover  or  sainfoin  contains  lj| 
to  2  cwt.  of  gypsum  per  acre,  exactly  the  quanlity  which  the  farmers  of  Kent  and 
Hampshire  find  it  useful  to  apply  to  their  grass  lands  every  year.  This  sla.te- 
ment  affords  a  very  simple  explanation  of  tlie  use  of  gypsum,  and  one  which 
at  first  sight  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  it  proves  too  much,  for  it 
supposes  the  w^ole  of  the  gypsum  -ahich  is  laid  upon  the  grass  or  clover 
field  to  be  removed  year  by  year  in  the  crop,  and  makes  no  allowance  either  for 
the  quantity  which  must  necessarily  be  carried  off  by  the  rains,  or  for  that 
which  must  be  sometimes  at  least  laid  on  in  the  form  of  farm-yard  or  other 
similar  manure.  Nor  does  the  result  of  analysis  confirm  the  above  statement 
as  to  the  quantity  of  gypsum  contained  iit  the  crop  of  clover  or  sainfoin.  By 
referring  to  page  230,  it  will  be  seen  that  1000  lbs.  of  dry  hay  do  not  con- 
t£un,  on  on  average,  more  than  4  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid — equal,  supposing  it  all 
to  be  in  combination  with  lime,  to  8}  lbs.  of  gypsum.  Or  a  crop  of  1 J  tons  of 
hay  contains  the  elements  of  about  30  lbs.  of  gypsum — only  about  a  sixth 
l»art  of  what  is  usually  added  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land. 


No.  YII. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE   SOLUBLE   SILICATES 
OF  POTASH   AND  SODA. 

In  the  text  (pp.  207  and  349,)  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
sence in  the  soil  of  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  to  their  supposed  action 
in  supplying  silica  to  the  stems  of  the  grasses  and  of  the  corn-bearing  plants. 
It  would  be  interesting  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  to  ascertain;  by  experi- 
ment, more  fully  than  has  liitherto  been  done,  how  far  the  application  of  these 
substances  to  the  growing  crops  would,  as  a  general  rule,  improve  or  otherwise 
affect  their  growth.  But  as  those  experiments  which  have  already  been  made 
(page  349),  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  then-  economical  value, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  practical  interest  also  to  investigate  their  apparent  effects 
upon  each  of  our  cultivated  crops. 

These  experiments  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  practical  farmer  during 
the  ensuing  season,  by  the  introduction  of"  the  above  compounds  into  the 
market  at  a  reasonable  rate  (page  363).  I  therefore  subjoin  a  few  sugges- 
tions for  experiments  with  these  silicates,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  many 
zealous  and  intelligent  practical  men,  who  are  now  directing  their  attention  to 
the  applications  of  chemical  science  to  agriculture,  may  be  induced  to  enter 
upon  this  field  of  inquiry  during  the  ensuing  spring. 

1  °.  In  order  to  convey  silica  into  the  plant,  it  appears  to  be  chemically  indif- 
ferent whetlier  the  silicate  of  potash  or  that  of  soda  be  placed  within  reach  of 
its  roots.  But  as  the  silicate  of  soda  can  be  manufactured  very  much  cheaper 
than  that  of  potash,  it  is  desirable  above  all  to  try  the  effects  of  this  compound 
— upon  the  grasses  and  corn-beai-ing  plants  especially. 

2°.  But  as  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants  potash  is  found  in  larger  quantity  than 
soda,  it  is  possible  that  the  effect  of  the  silicate  of  potash  upon  some  soils  may 
be  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  salt  of  soda  as  to  counterbalance  the -dif- 
ference of  expense.  Hence  tlie  propriety  of  extended  trials  with  this  com- 
pound also. 

3°.  But  as  in  the  ashes  of  all  our  cultivated  plants  both  potash  and  soda,  are 
found,  it  may  be  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  silicates  may  act  better  than  either 
alone.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  apply  such  a  mixture  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  to  comf  ire  it  effects  with  those  of  each  of  tlrs  silicates  laid 
on  singly. 
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The  first  series  of  comparative  experiments,  therefore,  would  be  as  follows  : 

The  application  may  be  from  1  cwt.  to  1 J 
cwt.  per  acre,  laid  on  as  a  top-dressing  in 
moist  weather  early  in  the  spring.  Or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  applied  with  a  water-cart.     In  either 


SUicate  of 
Soda. 


Silicate  of 
Potash. 


ii  Silicate  of 
Potash, 

%  Silicate  of 
Soda. 


%  Silicate  of 
Potash, 

^  Silicate  of 
Soda. 


cast  it  ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder. 

B  xt  although  the  above  applications  produce  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  crops,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  silica,  which  the  silicates  contain,  has  had  any 
share  in  bringing  about  the  good  result.  By  mere  expo- 
sure to  the  itir  for  a  length  of  time  the  potash  or  soda  of  those  silicates  will  absorb 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  be  converted  into  carbonates.  The 
same  will  take  place  more  rapidly  still  in  the  soil,  where  carbonic  acid  abounds 
This  conversion  of  the  alkali  into  carbonate  will  set  free  a  large  part  of  the 
silica — in  a  state  it  is  true  in  which  it  is  in  some  degree  soluble  in  water  (page 
206,) — but  in  whicn,  nevertheless,  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  plant  with 
much  more  difficulty  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  state  of  a  soluble  silicate. 

Now  as  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  are  known  to  promote  vegetaition 
(page  338),-^though  even  with  these,  sufficient  trials  have  not  yet  been  made 
— it  is  possible,  as  I  have  remarked  above,  that  a  good  effect  may  follow  the 
application  of  the  silicates,  and  yet  it  may  be  altogether  due  to  the  action  of  the 
carbonates  which  are  formed  by  their  decomposition.  It  is  of  consequence  to 
ascertain  if  this  really  be  the  case,  because  the  quantity  of  carbonates  which 
would  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  silicates  could  be  laid  on  directly 
at  one  half  of  the  price  at  which  the  silicates  can  as  yet  l)e  sold. 

The  second  series  of  comparative  experiments,  therefore,  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  try,  would  be  such  as  the  following ;  — 

The  quantities  here  indicated  are  by  the  acre — thai 
of  carbonate  of  soda  is  given  so  great,  because  this  salt 
contains  upwards  of  three-fifths  its  weight  of  water  (ste 
p.  315.) 

Another  consideration  ought  not  here  to  be  omitted. 
Nature,  as  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the  text, 
feeds  her  plants  with  a  mixture  of  many  different  sub- 
stances, and  by  the  aid  of  such  mixtures  they  always 
thrive  the  best.  The  full  benefit  of  the  silicates,  when 
applied  alone,  will  be  experienced  only  when  every  oth- 
er ingredient  which  the  plant  requires  is  already  present  in  the  soil,  and  in  suf- 
ficient abundance.  But  this  can  rarely  be  the  case.  Its  success  will  be  more 
sure,  therefore,  if  it  be  applied  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  other  saline  substances 
which  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to  vegetation,  and  which  will  not, 
upon  admixture,  decompose  these  silicates.  Such  are  common  salt  and  the 
sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

A  third  series  of  comparative  experiments,  therefore,  might  be  made,  in  which 
from  1  to  1 J  cwt.  per  acrfe  of  the  following  mixtures  might  be  applied ; — 1  °. 
Equal  weights  of  common  salt,  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
of  silicate  oC potash;  3°.  Equal  weights  of  the  same  substances,  omitting  the 
silicate  of  potash ;  3°.  Equal  weights  of  common  salt,  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda, 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  of  silicate  of  soda;  and  4".  Equal  weights  of  the  same 
substances,  omitting  the  silicate  of  soda,  or  subslituf  ng  carbonaite  of  soda  in 
'  Its  stead. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  or  of  lime  (gypsum)  can  not  ba 
safely  used  along  with  the  silicates,  as  the  magnesia  or  hme  they  contain  may 
decompose  the  silicates— forming  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  and  silicate  of 
magnesia  or  lime,  in  which  the  silica  is  insoluble,  and' could  not,  therefore,  untii 
»  further  chemical  change  took  place,  find  its  way  into  the  roots  of  the  plant. 


Silicate  of 
Potash, 
1  cwt. 

Crude 
Potash  or 
Pearlash, 

75  lbs. 

Silicate  of 
Soda, 
1  cwt. 

Crystallized 

Carbonate 

of  Soda, 

150  lbs. 
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RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS    I?f    PRACTICAL  AGRIC17LT0RB, 
MADE    IN    1842. 


I  have  much  gratification  in  layingbefore  my  readers  the  results  of  a  second 
year's  series  of  experiments  undertaken  in  consequence  of  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  previous  parts  of  this  Appendix,  or  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  good  results  which  have  followed  from  the 
issue  of  these  Lectures  in  a  periodical  form  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  incorpo- 
rating in  the  same  volume  the  results  of  experiments  made  during  two  succes- 
sive years.  No  one  who  studies  with  care  the  experiments  which  follow,  and 
the  few  remarks  I  have  appended  to  them,  will  hesitate  in  pronouncing  them  to 
bo  as  a  whole  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  accurate  experimental  agricul- 
ture ever  hitherto  published.  The  results  are  not  all  equally  important,  nor  all 
equally  instructive,  but  they  are  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  line  of  research,  which 
will  lead  us  hereafter  to  the  discovery  of  important  general  truths.  They  show 
that  practical  men  are  now  on  the  right  road,  and — spreading  as  scientific  know- 
ledge now  is  among  the  agricultural  body — I  trust  there  is  no  fear  of  their  here- 
after being  prevented  from  pursuing  it. 


A.— EXPERIMENTS  ON  TURNIPS. 
I.   The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an- 
»wers  to  these  two  questions : 
1°.   W!iat  are  the  relative  effects  of  different  saline  substances  upon  the  turnip  crop 

under  the  same  circumstances  7  and 
2°.  How  far  may  these  substances  be  employed  alone  to  supersede  farm-yard  manure 
in  the  culture  of  turnips  7 

Turnips  grown  in  Salter's  Bog.— Field  furrow-drained  and  subsoil  ploughed.    Manures  ap- 

filed  partly  in  drills  before  sowing,  on  1st  June,  and  partly  as  top-dressing  on  28th  July, 
S42.  The  salt  and  nilrale  of  soda  last  applied  were  dissolved  in  water ;  the  others  applied 
dry.     The  quantity  of  land  in  each  plat  was  on£-thirteenth  of  an  acre. 


No. 


Description  of 
Dressing. 


IstJune.  28tliJuly  Total. 


Nothing 

Common  Salt 

Commnn  Salt. . . . . 
Rape-dust 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  . 
Nitrate  of  Soda... 

'Rape-dust 

Nitrate  of  Soda... 
Sulphate  of  Soda. , 
Sulphate  of  Soda. . 
Sulphate  of  Soda. , 

Rape-dusr 

Rape-dust 

Guano 


Soot  . 


Manure  applied. 


6r 

2 

67 
!  2 
'    _2 

67 

67 

8 

bush. 

U 


lbs. 


67 

.9 

bush. 

1 


Produce 

weight 
of  bulbs. 


lbs. 
8 

67  ( 


^7^ 
134 

17 
bush. 
2i 


sts.  ]bs. 

43  11 

23  0 

66  10 

36  6 

45  8 

35  12 

29  7 

39  12 

46  3 
6L  S 


Remarks. 
The  rpst  of  the  field. 
grown  with  farm-yard 
manure,  was  a  fair  ave- 
rage crop.  Those  expe- 
rimented upon  were  a 
complete  failure,  owing 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
severe  drought  of  the  sea- 
son,  hut  chiefly  to  the 
want  of  farm-yard  dun^. 
The  seeds  brairded  bad- 
ly, and  the  drills  wpre 
blanky  throughout.  Few 
of  the  planis  reached  any 
size,  and  the  best  ol  them 
were  inferinrto  the  plants 
immediaiely  adjnuiing — ; 
sown  at  the  same  lime,  A\ 
similarly  treated,  except, 
as  respectsthp  manuring. 


The  foregoing  experiments  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Blantyre  on 
the  home  farm,  at  Lennox  Love,  near  Haddington,  and  have  been  reported  to 
me,  at  his  Lordship's  request,  by  Mr.  William  Goodlet,  under  whose  immedi- 
diate  superintendence  the  whole  were  condurted. 

The  reader  will  not  suppose,  because  they  proved  what  are  commonly  called 
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failures,  that  tysrefore  they  are  of  no  value.  On  the  contrary,  they  so  far  satis- 
factorily answer  the  questions  they  were  intended  to  solve.     They  show 

1°.  That  saline  manures  in  that  locality  cannot  economically  take  the  place 
of  farm-yard  manure,  even  for  a  single  season. 

2°.  That  saline  manures  are  even  hurtful  in  the  present  condition  of  the  land, 
when  employed  alone — producing  a  smaller  crop  than  if  no  manure  had  been 
applied  at  all,  and  some  of  them  in  a  remarkable  degree.  This  appears  to  be 
especially  the  case  with  common  salt,  which  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  an  acre  reduced 
the  crop  of  bulbs  nearly  to  one-half  of  what  was  yielded  by  the  unmanured  por- 
tion of  the  field.  It  is  still  more  striking  that  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  the  same 
rate  should  dimmish  the  crop  though  in  a  less  degree  than  common  salt — and 
that  soot  should  almost  kill  it  entirely,  and  that  15  cwt.  of  rape-dust  per  acre 
should  produce  scarcely  any  effect.  In  regard  to  guano,  it  was  applied  in  too 
small  quantity  to  do  all  the  good  of  which  it  was  capable  had  it  been  laid  on 
more  largely.  If  6  or  8  cwt.  instead  of  IJ  cwt.  per  acre  had  been  used,  the  crop 
would  probably  have  equalled  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  farm-yard  manure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  extreme  drought  of  the  season,  as  Mr.  Goodlet 
observes,  must  be  ascribed  the  injury  or  actual  lessening  of  the  crop,  in  this  case. 
by  the  use  of  saline  manures.  The  drought  brings  up  the  saline  matters  to  the 
surface,  and  thus  enables  it  to  encrust,  and  weaken,  or  entirely  kill,  the  erowing 

giants.     The  want  of  rain  in  1842  was  much  more  felt  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
cotland  than  in  the  West,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  succeeding  experi- 
ments were  made,  and  where  occasional  showers  refreshed  the  land. 

One  other  observation  I  may  make.  Had  the  saline  matters  been  mixed 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  farm-yard  manure,  it  is  probable  that  even  on  this  field 
the  effects  would  have  been  very  different.  One  reason  for  this  expectation  is, 
that  the  plants  being  kept  in  a  rapidly  growing  state — partly  use  up,  and  even 
eagerly  appropriate,  a  large  portion  of  the  saline  matter  as  it  rises  to  the  surface 
— and  by  their  strength  are  enabled  to  resist  the  injurious  action  of  any  excess, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances'is  likely  to  remain.  The  reader,  however, 
will  not  ask  why  the  experiments  were  not  so  made — for  he  has  already  seen 
that  their  object  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  saline  manures  applied  alone. 
From  their  results,  however,  he  will  draw  for  himself  the  important  practical 
rule,  that  in  ordinary  circumstances. it  is  unsafe  to  trust  his  turnip  crop  to  saline 
manures  alone — that  they  may  assist  the  action  of  farm-yard  or  other  similar 
mixed  manures,  but  cannot  supply  their  place.  But  upon  this  point  the  suc- 
ceeding series  of  experiments  throw  much  further  light. 

II.  The  special  object  of  the  following  four  series  of  experiments  was  to  as 
certain — 

1°.  The  relative  effects  chiefly  of  Various  mixed  manures  upon  ieveral  varieties 
jf  turnips;  and 

2°.  Wliellier  arvy  of  these  mixtures  could  alone  be  economically  used  to  supersede 
farmyard  manure. 

They  were  made  at  the  home-farm  at  Earochan,  near  Paisley,  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fleming,  whose  excellent  experiments, 
made  in  1841,  are  recorded  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Appendix  (pp.  17  to  34)! 
Mr.  Fleming  describes  himself  as  much  indebted  to  his  overseer,  Mr.  Gardiner, 
without  the  aid  of  whose  zeal,  intelligence,  f  nd  careful  superintendence,  so 
numerous  a  body  of  experiments  could  neither  nave  been  made,  nor  the  results 
accurately  ascertained. 

1^.  Comparative  Experiments  with  various  substances  used  as  manures,  for  growing 
Swedish  Turnips ;  seed  sown  6th  June,  bulbs  lilled  25th  Nov.,  1842. 
Remarks. — The  land  is  a  light  loam,  loose  in  texture,  and  of  alight  brown  colour.  Sah- 
Boil  hard,  and  foil  of  small  stones  :  it  is  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quality.  The  tur- 
nip seed  was  all  sown  upon  the  same  day.  Rain  came  on  the  night  after  sowing,  and  in 
consequence  the  crops  brairded  well,  and  came  away  sfronff.  Those  which  show  the  great- 
est weight  in  the  Table  kept  the  lead  of  the  others  all  the  season.  The  niimberg  of  the 
Dlota  in  the  Table  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  followed  each  otlier  on  the  ground 
Whe  crop  would  probably  have  been  larger  had  there  been  more  raixL 
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ORCHARD  FIELD. 
Description  ofMbDures  us>i. 


Peat  and  Night-soil,  railed. . . 

Gypsum 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Quick-lime 

Soot 

Sulphur  

Imitation  of  Daniel's  mixture., 

Wood  Charcoal  Powder 

Fresti  Animal  Charcoal 

Exhausted  Animal  Charcoal. . . 

Turnbull's  Humus 

Bones  diss,  in  Muriatic  Acid . . . 

Barochan  Artificial  Guano, 

TurnbuU's      do.         do 

Natural  Guano 

Salt  and  Quick-lime,  mixed,  i 

3  months  old \ 

Soot ,. 

Potash  and  Lime  mixed,  14  ) 

months  old ] 

Quick-lime  

Wood-ashes 

Bone  dust 

Rape-dust 

Woollen  Rags 

Farm-yard"  dung 

Nothing 


Quantity 
applied 

per 
imperial 

Acre. 


Produce 
of  Bulbs, 
topped  & 
tailed,  per 
imp.  Acre. 


20  tons. 

5  cwt. 
20  bush. 

1  cwt. 
20  bush. 
£0  bush. 

6  lbs. 
50  bush. 
50  bush. 
10  cwt. 
10  cwt. 
60  bush. 
10  cwt 

3  cwt. 
3  cwt. 
3  cwt. 

60  bush. 

50  bush. 

50  bush. 

50  bush. 
50  bush. 
40  bush. 

1  ton. 

1  ton. 
20  tons. 


lbs. 
4800 
?080 
4640 

4320 


44U0 
4240 
6920 
6660 
4800 
5200 
4960 
4080 
6560 

4240 

4480 

4400 

3200 
3600 
4160 
4000 
3920 
5200 
3440 


Produce  of 

B'jlbs,   topped 

anJ  tailed,  per 

imperial 

acre. 


Cost  of  Manure 
per  imperial 

Acre,including 
carriage  and 
putting  on. 


tons.  cwt.  qrs. 
17      2     3 

14  a     2 
16    11      2 

15  8     2 


15 
21 


19  17 

-7  2 

18  11 

17  14 

14  U 
23  8 

15  2 

16  0 
15  14 

11  8 

12  17 
14  17 
14  5 
14  0 

18  11 
12  5 


14  13 

15  14 


2 
2 

2  10 

3  0 
1  10 
1  4 
3  15 


£.    s.  d. 

6    12  0 

0    12  6 

0  3  9 

1  12  0 

0      2  0 

O    15  0 

2  10 
10 

0 


0    15      9 


9      9 
S      0 


0 
1 

5  10  10 

8  10  0 

9  9  0 
10  10  0 


E°-  Results  of  Experiments  with  various  Substances  used  as  manures  for  growing  ^ctr^ 
IJverpool  Yellow  Turnips,  sown  9th  June,  and  lifted  2d  December,  1S42.  The  quantity  of 
land  in  each  plot  was  one- eighth  of  an  imperial  acre. 


No. 


BERRIE  KNOWES  FIELD. 
Description  of  Manures  used. 


Quantity  of 
Manure  ap- 
plied per  im- 
perial Acre. 


Co?t  per  Acre, 

including 
carriage  and 
putting  on. 


Produce  of 
Bulbs,  topped 
and  tailed,  per 
imperial  Acre, 

tons.  cwt. 

qrs. 

32     a 

2 

21    a 

3 

24    11 

2 

18      5 

3 

11      8 

13  14 

17  2 

14  6 

18  17 
14    17 
24    11 
27      2 

2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 

20    17 

a 

11    11 
16     M 

a 

14. 


Natural  Guano  at  25s 

Wood-ashes 

Barochan  Artificial  Guano 

Wood-ashes 

Rape-dutit 

TurnbuU's  Artificial  Guano 

Wood  ashes.. 

Soil  simple 

TurnbuU's  Humus 

Bone-dust 

Potash  &  Lime  mixed,  14  mos.  old. . . 
Salt  &  Lime  mixed,  3  mos.  old. ...... 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia ,. . . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia , 

Wood-ashes 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Wood-ashes 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Lime  ^nd  Potash.. , 

Turnbull'5  Artificial  Guano 

Barochan  Artificial  Guano ^ . 

801!  simple J.. 


5  cwt. 
20  bush. 

5  cwt. 
20  bush. 
15  cwt. 

5  cwt. 
20  bush. 

50  bush. 
3D  bush, 
50  bush. 
50  bush. 

1  cwt. 

1  cwt. 

1  cwt. 
56  lbs. 
40  bush. 
66  lbs. 
28  lbs. 
40  bush. 
84  lbs. 
40  lbs. 
20  bush. 

5  cwt 

6  jwt 


2  11 

4  3 

1  17 

1  0 

0  8 

1  1 
1  D 

0  U 

1  0 
0  12 
0  2 


21 
34 


.12    17 


1     I 


No.  vnr 
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Re-marks.— The  s\<.l  s  a  light  liazel  loam  incumbent  upon  sand-stone  rock.  It  was 
trenched  with  the  spade,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  out  of  pasture  grasSj  to  the  depth  cf  16  inchee, 
and  the  rock  quarried  out  when  it  came  nearer  the  surface  than  that  depth,  it  was  again 
pointed  over  before  sowing,  after  which  (he  drills  were  made  upon  the  fiat  surface  with  the 
hoe,  at  the  distance  of  "finches  between  them,  the  manure  soun  in  by  the  hand,  und  co- 
vexed  up,  the  seed  sown  and  relied  in.  The  weather  was  very  dr^  at  the  time  they  were 
sown,  and  continued  so  till  about  the  2Uth  June,  accompanied  with  east  winds  and  brj^ht 
sunshine.  They  brairded  moderately  well,  and  most  of  them  came  away  strong  Ind 
healthy.  In  examining  them,  and  in-  the  working  them,  which  was  done  by  the  band-hoe, 
many  of  them  showed  a  remarkable  difference  from  the  others ;  parlidularly  No.  1  was  pre- 
eminent above  the  others  for  size  of  bulbs  and  strength  of  foliage.  Many  of  the  bulbs  were 
11  lbs.  in  weight;  those  with  tlie  saline  and  alkaline  manures,  such  as  Nos-  8,  9, 10,  and  12, 
were  much  smaller  in  bulbs  ar.'J  leaves  than  No.  1,  but  were  remarkable  for  jirmnesB  ana 
tolidity  of  bulbs.  No.  11  was  larger  in  size  both  of  bulbs  and  leaves,  but  soft  and  light  in 
weight.  1^0.  7  had  very  firm  solid  bulbs,  as  had  also  Nos.  2  and  4.  The  numbers  of  the 
plots  given  in  the  Table  indicate  the  ord'erin  which  they  were  grown  in  the  field. 

The  Barochan  Artificial  Guano  consisted  of 

Bnnes  dissolved  in  Muriatic  Acid 2  cwt.    Nitrate  of  Soda 28  lbs. 

Charcoal  powder v. 2  cwt.    Sulphate  of  Soda  and;    _,  iniha 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 1  cwt.    Sulphate  of  Magnesia  J^^'^n---* *"^"S' 

Common  Salt  and  Gypsum,  each 1  cwt.  

Wood-ashes 5  cwt.  12  cwt.  I  qr.  20  lbs. 

See  note  to  page  47. 


3°.  Experiments  with  various  Manures  on  nine  Acres  of  Tnmips  on  the  Farm 

at  Crooks,  1842. 


1 

Date  of 
Sowing. 

Quantity 

of  Laud 

per  Scotch 

acre. 

Manures,  and  quantities  applied  to 
the  land  sown,  per  Scotch  acre. 

Produce 

in  Tons 

per  Scotch 

acre. 

Kinds 

of 
Turnip. 

Value 
of  ma- 
nures 
applied. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 
8 

May  28. 

May  30. 

June  6. 

June  11. 

June  15. 

June  17. 

June  28. 
July  4. 

A. 

1 

1 

1, 

0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

B. 

1 

0 
2 
3 

0 

1 

1 
1 

Hape-duat  5  cwt.,  Humus  25  bushels, 
Bone-dust  12  bushels,  P.>at  ashes  S 

22 

20 

24 

19 

20 

13 
14, 
12i 

Swedes. 

Do. 
Yellow. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

White. 

£.    s. 

4    IS 
4    10 
10    15 
10      0 

3  5 

2    15 

4  2 

5  12 

Rape-dust  5  cwt.,  Bones  10  bushels, 

][umus25bush..  Ashes  5  carte. .. . 

Johnstone  lown-dungSO  tons  at  6s., 

Farm-yard  dung  25  tons  at  7s.,  Bones 
10  bush  at  ^s.  6d 

Artificial  Guano  (No.  1.,  p.  60)  2  cwt., 

Humus  40  bush.,  Peat  ashes  5  carts. 

Natural    Guano    1  cwt ,   Humus  40 

Humus  57  bush..  Bones  10  bush 

Artificial  Guano  mix.,  (No.  11.,  p.  60.) 

Remarks. — No.  1.  Soil  a  stiff  loam,  moist,  and  in  good  order ;  when  the  seed  was  sown 
fi.  brairded  well,  and  came  away  at  once. 

No.  2,  Soil  rather  ligliter  than  the  former;  seed  brairded  well,  and  came  away  at  once. 

No*  3.  Soil  the  same  as  above  y  brairded  quickly  in  consequence  of  a  shower  of  rain. 

No.  4.  Soil  lighter  than  No,  3;  a  bad  braird,  and  turnips  long  of  springing  for  want  of  rain 

No.  5.  Soil  as  above;  long  of  brairding  in  consequence  of  want  of  rain. 

No.  6.  Soil  as  above  ;  and  like  No.  5,  still  very  dry  for  want  of  rain  ;  a  late  braird. 

No.  7.  Soil  lighter,  mixed  with  peat;  no  rain— bad  braird. 

No.  8.  Soil  heavy  clay  loam  ;  no  rain,  and  a  bad  braird. 

The  two  latter,  from  drought  and  late  sewing,  did  not  grow  much  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  when  checked  by  frost  in  the  beginning  of  November,  were  still  growing 
vigorously. 

N.  B  — ^The  land  was  of  different  qualities,  the  seed  also  sown  at  different  times,  and  in 
very  different  states  of  the  atmosphere,  with  respect  to  mcisture,  ye*  the  average  produce 
was  good  ;  and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  artificial  manures,  itndersuch 
tircumstances,  was  actually  the  best,  the  general  result  shows  that  any  of  these  used  wii' 
proiiuce  on  my  land  a  good  average  crop  of  turnips,  and  at  a  less  expense  than  farm-yard 
manure,  and  tends  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  various  experiments  tried  by  me  on  a 
smaUer  scale.  The  measurements  having  been  made  by  the  Scotch  chaiD,  1  have  not  al- 
tered them.  No.  8  would  probably  have  been  the  beat  tunof'.ps,  had  they  been  sown  eftrliec- 
uid  bee::  assalcd  by  a  fall  of  rain. 
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i°.  Results  of  Experiments  with  different  mixed  manures,  in  growing  WJiite  Globe  Tur- 
nipSj  on  new  trenched  land,  Bucklather  Field.    Sown  13th  July,  and  liiteU  16lh  December, 


Description  of  Manure  used. 


1  Turnbull'a  Humus 

2  Turnbull's  improved  Bones  , 

3  Barochan  artificial  Guano.. . . 
4iNatural  Guano 


Quantity 

per 

imperial 

Acre. 


60  bush. 
5  cwt. 
5  cwt. 
5  cwt. 


Price  of 

Manure 

per 

Acre. 


Weight  in 
im^ierial 
pounds  pr. 
^th  Acre. 


£.  s.   d. 
3      0    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 
6      5    0 


Weight  in; 
Tons,  &-C. 
per  impe- 
rial Acre. 


lbs. 
5950 
4900 
6300 
9170 


tons.  cwt. 

21  5 
17    10 

22  10 
39    J5 


It 


The  Natural  Guano  was  purchased  Decsmber,  1841,  when  the  price  was  £25  per  ton. 
can  now  be  had  for  jCt2. 

Reuarks. — The  land  was  trenched  18  inches  deep,  and  completely  drained  at  the  dis> 
tance  of  18  feet,  with  tile  drains  laid  30  inches  deep,  in  Feb.  1842.  Previous  to  this  it  was  in 
a  wet,  sour  titate.  It  was  again  pointed  over  with  the  spade,  and  the  drills  made  for  the 
manures  with  the  hoe  upon  the  level  surface.  The  manures  were  then  sown  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drills  with  the  hand,  and  a  little  earth  being  put  over  them,  ilie  seed  was  sown, 
covered,  and  rolled.  The  weather  had  been  dry  for  some  time  before  sowing,  but  rain 
came  on  that  day  ,  ihey  brairded  quickiy,  and  continued  to  grow  till  lifted — the  field  being 
well  sheltered.  The  tops  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  were  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  remarkably 
luxuriant,  many  of  rhe  bulbs  weighing  from  5  to  Ellbs.  No.  1  was  of  a  lighter  green,  but 
strong  and  healthy,  and  many  of  the  bulbs  of  this  lot  were  5  and  6  lbs.  The  bulbs  of  all  of 
them  were  finely  shaped. 


III.  The  object  of  tlie  two  following  series  of  experiments  was  the  same  as  in 
those  of  Mr.  Fleming. 

1°.  Results  of  comparative  experiments  upon  Swedes  and  other  Tktrnips  made 
on  the  home  farm  of  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  near  Paisley,  in  1843. 

The  soil  of  the  field  was  a  deep  loam,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  peat — the 
subsoil  was  partly  a  light  clay  and  partly  a  sandy  gravel.  It  was  thoroughly 
tile-drained  and  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches. 


Kind  of  Manurea, 


Swedes,  sown^th  May. 

Bone-dust 

Bones 1 

Ash-dung 

Farm-yard  dunff. 

Mixture  of  YeUmo  4"  ^Vhitc^  sown  20th  July. 

Guano 

Guano 

Farmyard   manure 


Quantity 

per 

imperial 

Acre. 


Cost  per 

imperial 

Acre. 


32  bush. 
16  bush. 
12  tons. 
32  tons. 

■Si  cwt. 
2  cwt. 

8  tons. 


Produce  j 
in  bulbs 
per  imp.. 

Acre. 


4    8  '24  tons. 


.1    4 

3  10 

4  16 


28  tons. 
30^  tons. 

20  tons. 
24  tons. 


Mr.  Alexander  adds,  I  must  here  notice  particularly  the  result  of  the  last  two  experi- 
ments. The  seed  sown  was  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  white,  and  the  period  of  sowing  as 
late  as  the  10th  July.  The  weather  at  the  time  being  favourable,  they  brairded  quickly, 
grew  with  great  vigour,  and  when  all  the  olher  turnips  in  the  field  became  affected  with 
mildew  they  stood  as  green  as  ever.  This  <viz.,  the  non-mildewing)  I  attribute  greatly  to 
the  guano,  as  well  as  to  the  late  sowing,  never  before  having  seen  such  a  weight  of  turnips 
produced,  sown  so  late  in  the  season.  I  applied  other  arlificial  mamires  on  both  of  these 
fields  with  a  due  proportion  of  dunir,  varying  the  quantities  and  modes  of  application,  as  ap- 
peared to  me  best  to  test  their  qualities,  but  as  the  comparative  effect  is  so  diificult  to  decide 
upon,  I  can  ot^ly  here  observe,  with  any  certainly,  that  though  the  turnips  brairded  quicker 
when  the  dung  was  assisted  with  these  manures,  particularly  where  TurnbuWs  humus  wom 
applied,  the  crops  afterwards  did  not  appear  tome  to  be  materially  aided, 

2*^.  Result  of  experiments  upon  Yellow  Tm-nips  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  of 
Southbar,  at  Welhvood  Farm,  Muirkirk,  Ayrshire,  1842.  ' 

The  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  th^-expei-iments  were  made  was  reclaimed  moss 
flhen  about  2  feet  deep),  having  a  clayey  subsoil,  but  which  had  been  tlioroughl> 
Grained  with  tiles  at  fifteen  feet  a  -"ixt.     The  field  had  produced  white  and°hay 
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crops,  but,  as  far  as  known,  had  never  been  previously  green-cropped.  The  whole 
of  it  received  the  same  labour,  preparatory  to  sowing,  and  the  weather  during  the 
operation  (-which  lasted  four  days)  was  the  same,  thus  giving  to  each  experiment 
an  equal  chance.  The  period  of  sowing  was  from  the  15th  to  19th  of  May ;  the 
turnip  seed  used  was  Skirvii'^'s  improved  purple-topped  yellow ;  the  dung  used 
was  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  guano,  all  the 
other  manures  applied  were  those  manufactured  and  sold  by  Mr.  TiirnbuU,  ot 
Glasgow.     T/i£  extent  of  ground  for  each  experiment  was  one  acre,  Scotch  mcaiure. 


No. 

Kind  of  Manure. 

Quantity 

per 
imperial 
Acre. 

Cost  of 
Manure 
per  impe- 
rial  Acre 

Produce 
in  Bulbs 
per  impe- 
rial Acre. 

Cost  for 
Manure 
per  ton. 

2J 

z\ 

4 

5 
6 

Farm-yard  Dong. . . 

12  tons. 

2  cwt. 
12  tons. 

1}  cwt. 

1*    " 
12  tons. 

2icwt. 
12  tons. 
90  lbs. 
90  " 
90" 
45  " 

3i  cwt. 

al  " 

£.  s.    d. 
4    4    0^ 
0    8    05 
4    4    0) 
0    7    05 
0    6    oS 
4    4    0? 
0  15    OS 
4    4    0- 
0    3    9 
0    4  10 
0    5    6 

0  8    0 

1  3    0 
3    5    0 

28  tons. 
24    " 
20    •• 

16    " 

9i" 
28    " 

s.     d. 

3  3J 

4  1 
4      Hi 

6       7i 

2       5 
2       4 

Farm-yard  Dung 

Artificial  Guano 

Farm-yard  Dunp 

Prepared  Bones'..,. 
Farm-yard  Dung 

Improved  Bones 

Artificial  Guano 

Ammoniacal  Salts... 

Artificial  Guano 

Guano 

IV.  Effect  of  Gypsum  on  the  Turnip  Crop. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Burnet  of  Gadgirth,  near  Ayr,  applied  a  top-dressing  of  gypsum 
to  part  of  a  field  of  turnips,  and  found  that  it  nearly  doubled  the  crop. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Craigie,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  "dressed  a 
six  acre  field,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rows,  with  two  cwt.  of  unburned 
gyps,um  per  acre.  The  crop  over  the  whole  was  excellent,  but  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  dressed  and  the  undressed  part." 

How  are  these  discordant  results  to  be  reconciled  1  The  following  questions 
■uggest  themselves  as  worthy  of  investigation — 

1°.  Is  gypsum  really  pj-opiiious  to  the  turnip  crop, — attd  to  every  variety  alike  7 

3°.  Are  the  unlike  results  above  obtained  to  be  ascribed  to  the  abundant  pre- 
sence, in  the  one  case,  of  gypsum  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  manure  ploughed  in, 
and  its  absence  in  the  other — or  to  the  variety  of  turnip  cultivated  1 — or 

3°.  Can  the  sea-spray  supply  gypsum  to  Mr.  Campbell's  estate,  which  is 
within  two  miles  of  the  coast,  while  it  is  less  bountiful  to  that  of  Mr.  Burnet, 
which  is  six  miles  inland  ? 


B.— EXPERIMENTS  ON  POTATOES. 

I.  Results  obtained  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Craigie.  • 

Four  equal  drills  of  potatoes  were  treated  as  follows: — 

1  °.  Guano,  3  cwt.  per  aftre produce  5  pec&s. 

2°.  Farm-yard  dung,  40  cubic  yards  peracre  .  .  ,  produce  6  do. 
3°.  Do.,  top-dressed  afterwards  with  60  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  proAce  6  do. 
4°.  Do.,  top-dressed  with  160  lbs.  sulphate  and  nitrate,  mixed,  produce  6    do. 

■  TuTTi^jU's  Flumus  Is  formed  from  urine  and  niglit  soil  mixed  with  gypsum  and  char- 
coal and  then  dried. 

TumbuWg prepared  Bones  are  bones  and  flesh  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  mizeo 
with  about  an  equal  c|uantity  of  charcoal  in  powder. 

TurrtbuU's  Artiji:ial  Guatw  is,  I  believe,  prepared  bones,  with  a  little  salt  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  prepared  from  urine,  and  dried  wiu  \  stove-bsat. 
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The  above  result  is  favourable  to  guano,  considering  that  it  was  applied  in 
such  small  queuitity ;  but  why  did  the  saline  manures  produce  no  effect— was 
it  because  of  the  drought  of  the  season,  or  was  it  because  Mr.  Campbell's  land 
is  already  eunply  supplied  with  salts  of  soda  from  its  vicinity  to  the  seal  (see 
Lectures,  pp.  344  and  346).  These  experiments  are  not  unworthy  of  repetition 
on  a  larger  scale. 


II.  Some  very  striking  results,  obtained  by  top-dressing  potatoes  with  saline 
manures  on  a  small  scale,  were  described  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Beu'ochan,  in 
1841,  and  are  recorded  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Appendix  (p.  20).  The 
following  three  series  of  experiments,  made  utiler  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  same  gentleman,  have  been  macj  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with 
the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  a  greater  number  of  interesting  points — 

The  object  of  the  first  series  was  to  ascertain  the  effect — 

1°.  Of  different  mixed  manures,  when  applied  alone  to  t/ie. potato  crop. 

'2°.   Tkeir  reUUive  effects  oil  differed  varieties  of  potato. 
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2°.  The  object  of  the  two  following  series  of  experiments  was  to  ascertain— 
I''.  The  relative  effect  of  different  saline  substaiices  applied  a'jm^  mih  famwijaret 
manure ;  and — 2°.  Whether  the  effects  were  greater  when  mixed  vrUh  the  ma- 
nure  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  when  subsequently  applied,  as  a  top-dressing,  to 
the  growing  plants. 

1°.  Result  of  Experiments  with  saline  siuiskmcesin  top-dressing  Eaily  American 
Potatoes.  Planted  18th  April,  top-dressed  1st  June,  and  liiled  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1842.  Low  Field,  barochan.  Tlie  qiumlitnj  of  land  in  each  plot 
was  one-eighth  of  an  imperitd  acre. 


• 

Cost  of 

1 

Quantity 

Produce 

Produce  in 

Produce  in 

dressings  pr. 

1       Description  of 

of  dressing 

in  pecks 

bolls  of  S 

tons,  &c., 

imp.  acre, 

No.          Top-dreesing. 

applied 

of  35 

cwt.  each 

per 

imperial 

including 

per 

pounde 

per  imperial 

acre. 

carriage  and 

imp.  acre. 

each. 

acre. 

putting  on. 

1 

cwt. 

pecks. 

bolls.  . 

Ins. 

cwt  qrs. 

£.    s.    d. 

1     Nitrate  of  Soda 

1 

"^128 

64 

16 

—   — 

1    11    0 

2     Sulptlatc  or  Ammonia. 

1 

116 

58 

14 

10    — 

I    11    0 

3     Sulphate  of  Magnesia.. 

1 

106 

S3 

13 

5    — 

0    12    6 

4    [Nitrate  of  Potash 

1 

148 

74 

IM 

10    — 

2     3    0 

5    [Nothing  but  Dung 

10  cub  c  yds. 

98 

49 

I'A 

15    — 

0     0    0 

cS  Sulphate  of  Soda 

"jiNltrateofSoda ,. 

7    ISulphateofSoda 

'     i 

144 

72     , 

18 



1      4    9 

2 

90 

49 

12 

15    — 

0    15    0 

oj  jSulphateofSoda 

I  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

1( 

161, 

75{ 

18 

17     2 

1     4    9 

qS  Sulphate  of  Magnesia.. 
?  Nitrate  of  Soda 

i  i 

ISO 

90 

23 

10    — 

19    0 

Remarks. ^The  soil  is  a  light  loam  of  pood  quality,  subsoil  hard,  stoney  till,  and  retentive 
of  water.  The  potatoes  were  planted  with  the  spade  at  the  distance  of  26  inches  between 
drills.  The  manure,  farm-yafd  dung  at  the  rate  of  40  cubic  yards  per  acre,  spread  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drills—cut  sets  laid  on  this  and  covered  up.  (The  cut  tubers  pmnted  were 
the  produce  of  those  to{>drcsBed  last  season  (see  Appendix,  page  20).  Game  away  strong 
and  healthy,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  were  very  remarkable  from  the  contrast  which 
they  presented  to  the  same  variety  of  Potato — planted  alongside  this  experimental  ground 
—that  had  not  been  dressed  last  season.  These  last  came  away  weak,  and  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  and,  under  the  some  treatment  in  every  respect,  did  not  produce  so  good  a 
crop  by  15  bolls  per  acre).  Nos.  1,  2,  4, 6,  8,  and  9,  had  all  the  same  effect  in  altering  the 
colour  of  the  stems  and  leaves  to  a  darker  green.  Nos.  3  and  7  had  not  that  etTect,  but  No. 
3  added  greatly  to  the  produce.  No.  7  made  no  visible  ■  alteration,  &«(  ftwrTwd^Ae /ops  se- 
verely  at  the  time  of  dressinff,  as  did  most  of  the  others  this  dry  season ;  this  burning  was  in 
most  cases  only  temporary. 

2°.  Results  of  Experiments  with  different  saline  substances,  mixed  vnthfarm- 
yard  dung  at  the  time  of  planting,  in  growing  Early  American  Potatoes. 
Planted  29th  April,  and  lifted  31st  August,  1842.  TAe  qiumtiiy  of  land  in 
eachflot  was  one-eighth  of  aniviperial  acre. 


Cost  of  Sails 

Quantity 

Produce 

Produce 

Produce 

used,  per 

Deecription 

applied  per 

in  pecks 

In  bolls,  of 

in  tons. 

acre,  inclu- 

No. 

ofManure  and  Baits. 

'  imperial 

of  35  lbs. 

5  cwt. 

&c.,  per 

ding  putting 

acre. 

each. 

each,  per 
acre. 

acre. 

on.exrluslvo 
ofDung." 

Pecks. 

Bolls. 

(ns.  cwt  qrs. 

£.    «.   d. 

1 

Farm-yard  Dung  alone. . 

35  cubic  yds. 

71 

35i 

8    17     2 

2 

Com  Salt,  added  to  Dung 

2  cwt. 

70 

3b 

8    15     0 

0     4    0 

3  1  Nitrate  of  Soda,        do. 

li" 

99 

49^ 

12     7     2 

1    12    0 

4  jSiiIph.  of  Masnesia,   do. 

2    " 

91 

45* 

n     7     2 

0    17    0 

5  Sulph.  of  Ammonia,  do. 

It" 

107 

631 

13      7     2 

1    12    0 

6   Sulph.  of  Soda,          do. 

2    » 

64 

32 

BOO 

0    17    0 

7 

Silicate  of  Potasht     do. 

1    « 

120 

.60 

15     0     0 

■  Dung  5s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard,  exclusive  of  cartage  and  spreading, 
t  The  silicate  of  potash  or  soluble  glass  was  directly  prepared  from  caustic  potash  and 
Band  or  silex  fu^ed  together. 
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Remarks,— The  soil  upon  which  the  above  were  grown  was  a  subsoil,  the  uppersoil 
bavin;;  been  taken  oif  at  different  times.  It  was  trenched  two  feet  deep  in  the  Spring  of 
1841,  and  wliich  had  to  be  done  with  the  maUock,  it  being  too  hard  for  the  spade  alone,  il 
was  cropped  that  season  with  potatoes,  manured  with  40  cubic  yards  of  compost  of  weeds, 
cut  grass,  and  half-rotten  leaves.  Il  was  again  trenched  to  the  same  depth  after  the  crop  of 
potatoes  was  lille-1 ;  and  was  again  planted  in  tlie  Spring  of  1842  with  potatoes,  manured 
witti  35  cubic  yards  of  farm-yard  dung,  mixed  in  the  proportions  stated  with  the  above  salts. 
Tlie  potatoes  were  planted  with  the  spade,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  between  the  drills,  the 
manure  being  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  drills,  the  salts  sown  by  the  hand  above  it,  and  then 
all  mixed  together  with  a  dung  fork.  The  cut  sets  were  laid  upon  the  mixture,  and  covered 
up.  As  was  remarked  in  1841,  the  potatoes  with  No.  3  were  eight  to  ten  days  brairded  before 
the  othera  ;  also  Nob.  5  and  7  were  earlier  than  the  others^  those  three  being  all/airly  up  in 
drills  before  the  others  made  their  appearance  through  the  ground.  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6  were  la- 
test, and  very  irregular  in  coming  up,  and  upon  examining  the  drills  a  few  of  the  sets  ap- 
peared to  liave  been  burned.  There  was  a  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
these  potatoes  through  the  summer.  Nos.  3,  5,  and  7,  were  all  of  a  darker  green  colour  and 
stronger  than  the  others,  No.  7  was  remarkable  for  intenseness  of  colour  and  length  of 
Btema,  so  much  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  different  variety  of  potato.  Ko.  4  was  fully  be^ 
ter  in  appearance  than  Nos.  2  and  6,  which  were  of  a  yellowish  green  colour  and  had  a 
stunted  appearance  all  U^ie  season. — ^When  this  ground  was  first  broken  up,  a  pound  of  it 
was  boiled  in  pure  rain  water  and  filtered,  which  was  then  evaporated,  the  residue  weighed 
4^  grains,  mostly  soluble  salts,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  common  salt. 

3°.  The  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  determining  how 
far  eJOTwrniccd  mixtures  might  be  moile  to  swpersede  farm-yard  manure  in  ike 
growth  of  potatoes ; — 

1°.  Accoimt  of  an  Experiment  in  growing  Potatoes  (Irish  Pink  Eyes)  with  the  following 
mixture  of  substances;  instead  of  farm-yard  dung,  planted  20th  April,  1842. 


Ingredients. 


Rape-dust 

Bones  di.sBolved  in  Muriatic  Acid 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

Nitrate  of  Soda > 

Common  Salt 

Snlphafeof  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Sulphur ^ 

Dry  Moss-Earth , 


Quantity  in- 
tended to  ma- 
nure four 
acres. 


cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 

-      0     0 

0 

2 

0 

2 


20      0    26 


Cost  of 

Substances 

for 
four  acres. 


£.  s.    d. 

1  10     0 

0  12 
0  6 
0       1 

0  10 
0  2 
0      9 

0  10 
0      1 


1 


Remarks. — The  above  mixture  was  sown  in  the  drills  at  the  rate  of  about  5  cwts.  per  im- 
perial acre,  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  £\.  sterlinjr,  and  produced  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  of 
a  remarkably  fine  quality,  43  bolls  per  acre  of  imperial  Renfrewshire  measure,  weighing  6 
cwt.  each,  upon  a  poor  and  light,  although  new  soil,  but  not  worth  more  than  25s.  per  acre. 
Great  caution  is  required  in  using  this  mixture,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  bum  the  cut  sets  :f  laid  - 
directly  upon  them.    A  little  earth  should  be  jput  between  the  cut  potato  and  the  manure. 

B°.  The  following  mixture  was  made^  and  lay  together  for  five  weeks,  when  it  was  sown  in 
the  bottoms  of  potato  drills  upon  a  poor  tilly  soil,  and  White  -Don  Potatoes  planted  with  it 
3l)th  April,  1842. 


No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 

Ingredients. 

Quantity  mixed 

to  manure  one 

acre. 

Cost  of  Sub- 
stances for 
one  acre. 

Saw-dust,  mostly  from  Alder 

Potash  &  Lime  mixed,  .4  mos,  old 

CTVts.  qrs.;  bush. 
i    40 
1    10 

1        2 

1        0 

0        2    1 

0        2    ■ 

£.    s.    d. 

0     7      6 

0  2     3 

1  G     3 
0     3      6 
0     4     0 
0    10     0 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulpiiite  of  Magnesia 

Coal  Tar,  20  gallons,  sa/ 

3     a      SO 

2     7     3 
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RBMAJuts.— The  potatoes  planted  with  the  above  mixture  eama  quicltly  through  the 
ground,  and  were  very  luxuriant  in  foliage.  They  were  lilted  15th  October,  after  being  cut 
down  by  frost  whilst  still  utiripe  and  growing.  C^n  being  taiien  up,  tiiey  were  found  to  yield 
a  produce  ol  56  bolls  of  Renfrewshire  measure,  weighing  5  cwts.  each,  per  acre,  of  very 
fine  potatoes,  mauy  of  which  weighed  from  24  to  SO  oz.  each. 

N.  B  —This  mixture,  after  being  puftogether,  fermented,  and  was  frequently  turned,  but 
kept  dry,  ' 

The  several  series  of  experiments  made  upon  potatoes  by  Mr.  Fleming  are 
deserving  of  careful  consideration,  and  many  of  them  of  judicious  repetition. 
They  are  all  well  contrived  or  devised,  and  each  series  skilfully  arranged. 

In  agricultural  experiments  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  that  the 
practical  man  should  have  a  clear  and  definite  object  distinctly  in  view.  If  so, 
his  experiments  may  be  signally  successful  in  his  own  estimation,  while,  eco- 
nomically considered,  they  may  be  total  failures.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was,. 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  case  with  the  first  series  of  experiments  made  upon  Cord 
Elantyro's  farm,  as  above  detailed  (p.  42).  The  applications  in  some  instances 
lessened  the  crop,  but  the  result,  nevertheless,  threw  considerable  light  upon  the 
questions  which  the  trials  were  intended  to  solve. 

In  making  an  experiment,  the  practical  farmer  asJcs  a  question  of  nature ; — in 
arranging  the  form  and  details  of  his  experiment,  he  is  putting  together  the 
words  by  which  his  question  is  to  be  expressed.  If  his  question  be  clearly  put, 
nature  vvill  give  hira,  sooner  or  later,  a  clear  and  distinct  answer — if  he  have 
skill  enough  in  nature's  language  to  understand  what  she  has  said  to  him.  I 
say,  sooner  or  later,  for  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the  question, 
either  because  something  has  intervened  to  prevent  nature,  so  to  spealc,  from 
hearing  his  question, — because  it  has  not  been  accurately  expressed — or  because 
sometfing  in  the  seasons,  or  otherwise,  has  prevented  her  answer  from  being, 
clearly  understood — perhaps  from  being  heard  or  read  at  all.  Circumstances 
may  even  prevent  the  answer  from  bemg  given  until  a  second  summer  come 
round,  when,  if  we  are  not  on  the  alert,  it  may  never  be  received  at  all. 

The  above  experiments;  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  form  an  excellent 
study  for  the  practical  farmer  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Eveiy  series  is  plan- 
ned with  a  view  to  a  given  end,  the  circumstances  are  carefully  noted  before, 
during,  and  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  several  trials,  and  the  answers  are  re- 
corded with  a  very  praiseworthy  degree  of  accuracy.  I  shall  place  together,  in 
one  view,  the  most  important  of  the  deductions  to  which  the  experiments  of 
1842  appear  to  have  led,  when  I  shall  "have  laid  before  tlje  reader  the  whole  of 
the  tables  which  have  as  yet  been  placed  in  ray  hands. 

C— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  BARLEY. 

The  object  of  the  following  experiments,  also  made  by  Mr.  Fleming,  was  to 
ascertain  the  relative  effect  of  different  saline  s^iistances,  when  applied,  as  top- 
dressings,  to. a  crop  of  white  barley. 

The  results,  as  shown  in  the  last  column,  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

Resuks  of  Experiments  with  various  substances  used  as  top-dressings  upon 
Barley  (common  white).  The  Barley  sown  14th  Ariril,  top-dressed  6th 
May,  and  cut  down  25th  August,  thrashed,  cleaned,  measured,  and  weighed 
5th  October,  1842.  The  quantil/y  of  land  in  each  plot  was  one-eigUh  of  an 
im/peritii  acre. 

Reuabks.— The  soil  of  this  field  is  a  light  loam,  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  in  quality, 
and  had  lain  about  ten  years  in  pasture  previous  to  the  sprius  of  1842,  when  it  was  all 
trenched  with  the  spade  twelve  inches  deep.  It  had  been  thorough-drained  with  tiles  some 
years  before  breaking  up.  After  being  treached,  it  was  dressed  over,  except  where  the  ex- 
periments were,  with  two  chaldrons  of  linifi  per  acre,  slalced  with  water,  in  which  common 
salt  had  been  dissolved,  and  before  sowing  the  barley,  with  the  exception  of  the  experiment 
ground,  it  vms  top-dressed  over  with  two  and  a  half  t^wts.  of  TarnbuiPs  artificial  guano  per 
acre,  harrowed  in,  as  was  also  the  iop-dresaing  No,  3  in  the  table  of  experiments.  The  bar- 
ley was  sown  broadcast,  2J  bushels  per  acre.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  drought  at  time 
of  sowing,  it  did  not  braird  well  till  rain  came ;  after  which  it  made  rapid  progress.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  heavy  rains  to  put  on  the  top-dressings,  all  of  which  were  sown  at  the 
timn  above  stated,  viz,,  6lh  May,  except  No.  4,  which  was  not  sown  till  the  17th,  at  whiek 
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RoDEN  Hiu.  Field. 

Description 
of  Top-Dressings. 


<!.SSg 


to  »  i 

^       ci. 

Sf.s 


I 


till 

ass 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Common  Salt 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Natural  Guano,  at  25s 

Nitrate  of  Potash 

Common  Salt. ,. , 

Nothing 

Turnbull'3  Artificial  Guano.. 


lbs. 
1821 

1638 
2192 
1665 
1735 
1620 
1925 


lbs. 
364 

378 

432 
255 
378 
325 


lbs. 
500 


690 
495 
425 
480 


lbs. 
56 

55 

64 
64 
57 
55 
64 


bush.  lbs.  i 

52  0  ' 

64  54  ; 

64      0  1 

37  42  i 

53  3  , 
47  15  I 
49  26 


time  there  teas  little  rain,  and,  in  consequence,  it  burned  the  plants,  of  which  they  did  not  re- 
cover all  the  season,  and  the  ground  got  full  of  weeds.  No.  6  burned  tbe  plants  also,  but 
they  recovered  quicltly,  and  gave  a  good  return.  Aswas  remarked  before,  wherever  common 
talt  wasput  on  as  a  top-dressing  on  grain  crops,  either  o/ wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  and  on  what- 
ever description  of  soil  upon  tins  estate,  the  grain  was  innariabiy  heavier  per  bushel,  and  haa 
fewer  weaks  or  tails  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  grain  per  acre,  than  any  of  the  other 
dressings  applied  here.  From  the  frequent  mention  of  spade  culture  in  these  experiments, 
many  may  consider  that  they  were  upon  a  very  small'  scale,  which  is  not  the  case,  the 

greater  proportion  of  them  being  very  extensive.  Mr.  Fleming,  to  give  employment  lo  the 
estitute  labourers,  having  dug  and  trenched  about  thirty  acres  of  land  instead  of  ploughing 
if,  which  accounts  for  the  frequent  mention  of  spade  culture,  which,  when  it  can  be  got  ex- 
ecuted at  a  moderate  rate  (particularly  trenching  at  .£4.  per  acre),  is  very  advantageous, 
and  seems  superior  to  trench  ploughing.  A.  F.  Gardiner. 

D.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  OATS. 

The  first  of  the  following  series  of  experiments  was  made  at  Lennox-Love, 

at  the  request  of  Lord  Blantyre,  the  second  at  Baroohan,  under  the  direction" 

of  Mr.  Fletniiig.     The  general  object  of  both  was  the  same — to  ascertain  ths 

relative  effect  of  different  saliiie  substatwes  applied  as  top-dressiti^s  upon  young 

oats  i  but  those  of  Mr.  Fleming  have,  besides,  the  special  object  of  ascertaining  Ua 

effect  of  certain  mixt/wres  upon  oats  whengroiiin  upon  mossy  land. 

10.  Oats,  second  crop,  after  old  lea.     Soil  sharp  loam  ;  subsoil  clay  resting  "on  sand-stone 

rock.    Oats  sown  14th  Mac^h ;  lop-dressings  apphed  i3th  May  ;  crop  cut  27th  Aug. ;  and 

thrashed  9th  Sept, 1842.  ThAquantityof  land  in  ea£h  plot  was  one- eighth  of  an  imperial  acre. 


1 
2 

6! 
7 

:i 

10 
U 


Quarry  Park, 

Lenkox-Lovb. 

Description  of 
Dressing. 


cfS- 


Nothing 

Common"  Salt 

Common  Salt 

Rape-dust 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  ofSoda 

Rape-dust 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  ... 
Sulphate  of  Soda. . . . 
Sulphate  of  So(;|a. . . . 
Sulphate  of  Soda  . . 

Rape-dust 

Rape-dust 

Guano 

Soot 

Waste  water  from  gas 
work  diluted  with  4 
times  ttsbuUc  of  water 


lbs. 

14 

112$ 
14 

lias 

14 

112  S 
K4 
28 
4  bus  ). 

[  SgallB. 


is 
sS   i 


0  4 

7  0 
3  1 

8  7 

2  0 

1  0 

7 

14  0 
5  0 
40 


Weight  talcen  from 
Thrashing  Mill  of 


lbs.  Jbs. 

672  ^64 

688  239 
644  '  236 

688  205 

616  231 

504  187 

504  1S8 

672  263 

616  224 

9.38  361 

632  193 

700  273 


22 


^■s 


(§■3 


£■2 

=  at 


°6 

£  »> 
£■§1 


bushs. 
6-75 
6 '00 

5-95 

5-19 

5-56 

4-81 

4-82 

6-56 

5-62 
875 
S12 

7O0 


'  2  H  w  g 


bush. 


2-00 


bush. 

Tb' 

■80  ■ 
1-66 

119 

1 
1'94 

1-93 

■19 

113 

1-63 


No.  nil.] 
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%",  Results  of  Experiments  «Ji^ijar*f«w  su^stancrsuaed' a'i  top-dreesineff-upon  Oats  (San* 

■  Ay  Oats),  sown  16th  April,  upon  drainedpeat  mom     Nos.  2  8,  and  5  top-dressed  ou  the 

same  day ;  No.  1  dressed  6th  of  May,  cat  down  14fch  September,  and  thrashed,  cleaned,  and 

weighed  6th  Oct.  1842.  Tlie  guantiti/  of  land  in  ea  n  plot  was  one-ciyM/i  o/an  imperiai 

aare. 


No. 


SHAW  PARK  FIELD,  BAROCHAN. 

Description  of  Dressing. 


I 


■a^ 


B  2 

t  ea 
O  ^ 

:>,as 

0?  C.V3 


i 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. ; 12$  lbs. 

Water 20  galis. 

Sulphate  of  Soda 21  lbs. 

Nrtiate  of  Soda QJ  Iba. 

Bones    dissolved    in   Muriatic 

Acid 42  lbs. 

Nothing 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. . '. 7  lbs. 

Silicate  of  Potash. 14  lbs. 

Sulphate  or  Soda 14  lbs. 

!Bones    dissolved   in    Muriatic 

Acid |141bs. 


lbs. 
\  U05 

il220 

1340 
96U 


lbs. 
270 

305 

320 
210 


lbs. 
420 

450 

4S0 
320 


B.    d. 
a   6 


1    2-) 


bush. lbs 
52   :s 


61      0 


60    40 
43      3 


65      5 


RBMAHKs.^The  soil  upon  which  the  above  were  grown  is  moss,  rather  deeper  in  some 
parts  than  others,  incunlbent  upon  gravel  of  a  stiff  retentive  quality.  It  had  been  partly 
drained  some  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  the  drains  did  not  act  well.  In 
the  spring  of  1842,  it  was  again  drained  with  tiles,  and  trenched  over  with  the  spade  to  the 
depth  of  16  inches,  and  some  of  the  gravel  subsoil  brought  up  among  ttie  moss.  The  ground 
being  divided  into  lots  for  the  purpose,  the  top-dressings  ^os.  2,  3,  and  5  were  sown  on  the 
16th  April,  and  slightly  harrowed  in ;  the  oats  were  then  sown  and  harrowed  in.  Pio.  1  was 
made  from  180  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  100  galls,  of  water  (proportions  for  an 
imperial  acre),  and  sprinkled  upon  the  oats  during  the  time  of  rain  on  6th  May.  No.  5  was 
sown  upon  a  lot  where  the  moss  was  fully  the  deepest.  They  all  brairded  well ;  Nos.  2  and 
5  coming  rather  earlier  than  the  others,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  particularly  No.  2.  No.  1, 
after  being  watered  with  the  Solution,  became  also  of  a  darker  green,  but  neither  Nos.  1  nor 
2  were  so  strong  in  the  straw  as  Noa.  3  and  5,  both  of  which  were  remarkable  for  strength  and 
luntriancs,  especialttf  No.  5,  which  kept  the  lead  of  the  others  ail  the  season. 

E.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  WHEAT. 

The  following  three  Experiments  upon  wheat  exhibit  very  interesting  results  . 

1°.  The  first  series  was  made  on  the  home  farm  of  Lord  Blantyre  at  Lennox 
Love,  and  was  intended  to  ascertain  the  relative  effects  in  that  locality  of  differ- 
ent, cHef/u  saZine,  manures  applied  as  top-dressings  to  sprimg  wheat. 


No. 


IS 

!6 
'7 

!«^ 
? 


LBNNOZ-iiCVE. 

Description  of 
Dressing. 


Nothing 

Common  Salt.... 
Common  Salt.,.. 

Rape-dUBt 

Nitrate  of  aoda... 
Nitrate  of  Soda... 

Rape-dust 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Sulphate  of  Soda. . . . 
Sulphate  of  Soda. . . . 
Sulphate  of  Soda  ... 

Rape-dust 

Rape-dust 

Guano 

Soot 


Of  5- 


S  9 
ii 


>  c9« 


lbs. 
1036 
0  4   10(B 


70 

3  1 
87 

2  0 
1  0 

7  5 

14  0 
5  0 

4  0 


1143 
1120 
1176 

1078 

896 

980 

1106 
1092 
1036 


Weighttaken  from 
Thrashing  Mill  of 


Ills. 
365 
349 

386 

363J1 

394 

364 

286^ 

339} 


lbs. 
10 
20 

174 
20} 
17i 

12 

11 

m 

399  i  14 
367  i  14 
361      14 


o5 


6l| 


lbs.  lbs. 
1541  " 
92; 

134i;  61i 

ISSil  60J 

116ii  (1} 


107 

115} 

116} 

116 
145 
97 


■Ha 


bushs. 
5-9?6 
5-760 

6-250 

5-970 

6-375 


60|  6-000 

60  4-750 

61  6-562. 

62}  6-381 
6ll  6000 
60l   5-939 


bush. 

•29 

'014 

419 

-044 


=425 
■044 


SSiS 


bush. 
■206 


I '206 


■017 
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[AppeTidiA 


Remakks,— Spnng  Wheat  nfter  Turnips,  Soulh-Lawn.  Soil  loamy  clay;  subsoil  clay 
Drained  every  furrow  before  breaking  up  from  old  grass  in  the  autumn  of  IS&9;  plougMd 
deep  end  subsoiled  in  spring  of  1841.  WheatsownSth  February,  1842;  manures  applied  13ih 
May;  crop  cut  24ih  August;  and  thrashed  10th  September,  1842.  The  quantity  of  land  m 
eackplot  loaa  one-eighth  <fan  imperial  acre. 

2°.  The  object  of  the  second  series,  made  at  Barochan,  was  to  ascertain  the 

relative  effect  of  certain  mixedj  chiefly  salvne^  marmres  applied  as  top-dresrlngs  to 

vjinter  wheat. 

Results  of  Experiments  with  various  substances  used  as  top  dressingSj  upon  Winter  Wheat. 

Dressed  9th  Ma/,  and  cut  7th  September,  1842.    7'ke  quantity  of  land  in  each  plot  was  one- 

sixteenth  of  an  imperial  acre. 


CROOK'S  FARU, 
BAROCUAN. 

Description  of 
Top  Dressings. 


Nothing 

Natural  Guano.. . 
Turnbull's   Artificial 

Guano 

Common   Salt 

Sulphate  of  Soda, . . 
Nitrate  of  Soda.... 

Common  Salt 

Dissolved  Bones... 

Rape-dust 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 


^■6 


21 
21 

'^! 

21 

7  ! 

35  ; 

6i 


o  = 
^  o  „ 

X:   ft  r; 
M        [fl 

"5  eg 


Ihs. 
95 

lis 

95 
80 

101 
90 
110 


&I 


lbs. 
160 
230 

175 
ISO 

190 
170 
200 


s.  d. 
0  0 
4    ii 


■5S, 

g.Sg 
ago 

tf  bfisl. 


bush.  lbs. 

24  56 

30  40 

24  56 

21  27 

26  30 

22  54 

28  24 


lbs. 
2560 

3680 

2S00 
2400 

3040 

2720 
3200 


Remarks.— The  soi/  is  a  heavy  loam,  incumbent  upon  a  dsep  clay.  The  wheat  was  sown 
at  the  end  of  Noveater.  1841,  after  a  crop  of  yellow  turnips.  The  turnips  were  manured 
with  20  tons  of  town  dung  per  acre.  Owing  lo  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1841  and  spring 
of  1842,  the  plants  were  very  thin  upon  the  ground.  In  April,  1843,  it  was  sown  down  with 
grass  seeds,  harrowed  and  rolled,  after  which  it  tillered  and  gradually  recovered.  At  the 
lime  the  dressings  were  put  on  there  was  rain,  but  in  general  it  was  dry  weather  after^  and 
in  consequence  the  top-dressings  did  not  produce  such  great  results  as  they  did  in  1841.  The 
field  was  examined,  from  time' to  time,  and  the  appearance  of  each  experiment  as  noted 
down  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  results  given  in  the  table,  viz. :— No.,1  was  taller  in, the  straw, 
longer  in  the  ear,  and  of  a  darker  green  colour  than  any  of  the  others  ;  No.  6  was  nert,  and 
No.  4  was  third.  In  point  of  appearance  there  was  in  the  others  no  perceptible  difference 
from  the  general  crop,  except  No.  3,  which  appeared  to  have  checked  the  growth  of  the 

§lants,  and  from  this  check  they  scarcely  recovered  allthe  season.  It  is  however  remarka- 
le  that  wherever  common  salt  was  applied  the  grain  was  heavier  per  bushel.  It  will  be 
observed^  with  reference  to  the  experiment  upon  wheat  grown  on  this  land  last  year,  that  thz 
a^kcation  of  common  salt  had  a  very  great  effect^  and  would  probably  have  also  benefitted  thn 
general  crop  this  year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordiTUiry  drought  of  the  season  (see  Appen* 
dix,  p.  17.) 

3°.  The  object  of  the  third  series,  made  by  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgirth,  nea 
Ayr,  was  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Fleming.  The  mixtures  employed,  how- 
ever, were  diflferent,  and  the  tabulated  results  are  at  least  equally  interesting 
and  satisfactory. 

Results  of  Experiments  with  mixed  Manures  used  as  tofvdressings  upon  Winter  Whea 
(Eclipse  variety),  sown  29th  October,  1841,  and  'eaped  ljt;4  August,  1342.     The  quantity 
of  land  in  eachplot  was  one  fourth  9fan  tmpenw,  acre. 
The  soil  a  loam,  with  subsoil  of  clay ;  tlle-drained  and  trench-ploughed.    Had  been  in 

beans  the  year  previous,  and  had  no  manure  with  that  crop  nor  with  the  wheat,  excepc  the 

above  applications,  harrowed  in  in  spring.    No.  &j  at  a  cost  of  £2.  4s.,  has  produced  au  jo- 

crease  over  No.  1  of  j£6.  1%.  3J  being  again  of  x^.  ISs.  33. 
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OADGIRTH, 
NEAR  AYR 

Grain. 
Grain, 

u 

d 

£ 

U 

a 

a. 

c 

1 

1 

ao 

Manures  applied 

\ 

o 

s-i 

^•ai 

•a 

n 

5^ 

i 

16th  April. 

'S 

bp 

1 

■SCB 

OJ3 

1- 

1" 

1^ 

O  il 

il 

cwt  ore  Ihi 

cwtoralbs 

cwt  qm  IbB 

lbs. 

Jbs. 

babl.  Ibi 

L.   8. 

L.  a. 

s.    d. 

L.  I. 

lb«. 

1 

No  application.. 

7 1  \^ 

4  3  23^ 

4  0  16 

6li 

9 

31  38 

U    1 

9E 

2 

Guano  J  cwt.  & 

Wood-aslles . . . . 

7  2  18 

SO  24 

4  1    9 

61J 

10 

32  20 

11    6 

0    5 

— 

2    0 

88  1 

3 

Artificial   Guano 
1  cwt.  &  Wood- 

ashes  1  cwt 

6325 

5  0  17 

4  1  10 

69} 

9 

32  24 

11    6 

0     5 



1  12 

88 

4 

Sulph.  of  Ammo- 
nia i  cwt.,  Wood- 

ashes  Icwt 

8  3  21 

62    7 

ei  10} 

60 

17 

39  64 

14    0 

2  19 

63 

2  .0 

85 

6 

Sulph.ijfAmmo- 
niaicwt.,Sulph. 
of  Soda  i  cwt., 
&  Wood-ashes  1 

■ 

6 

cwt 

11  0  18J 

7  0    9J 

6  2    8i 

60 

13 

49    6 

17    4 

6    3 

16  9 

2  16 

8l' 

Sulph.  of  Ammo- 

nia i  cwt.,  Com- 

mon  Salt  ^  cwt., 

de  Wood-ashes  1 

cwt 

U  1    4 

7  124 

6  2    6J 

60 

9 

49    0 

17    3 

6    2 

17  3 

2    4 

84 

7 

Sulph.  of  Ammo- 

nia icwt.,  Nitrate 

.. 

of  Soda  i  cwt.. 

&  Wood-ashes  1 

8 

cwt 

110    5 

7023 

6125 

59 

11 

48  20 

16  18 

5  J7 

16  1} 

3    4 

70 

TurnbuU's  Gua- 

no 1  cwt.,  Sulph. 

of  Lime  1  cwt.. 

&  Wood-ashes  1 

cwt -. .. 

8  0    6 

6  2    8 

42    2 

60 

23 

33  44 

1116 

0  15 

23 

1  16 

81 

P.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  PASTURE  AND  OTHER  GRASSES 

I.  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Alexander,  at  Wellwood,  in  1843. 

A.    On  crops  of  meadow  and  rye  grass  hay. 

1°.  One  Scots  acre  of  well-dreiined  mossy  meadow,  and  full  of  timothy  grass, 
was  top-dressed  during  the  last  week  of  April,  with  1  cwt.  improved  bones,  } 
cwt.  glauber  salts,  i  cwt.  of  charcoal  all  well  mixed  with  ashes.  Reshi.t. — 
Crop  much  improved,  and  came  to  180  Ayrshire  stones  (of  24  lbs.)  per  rcre. 
I  may  mention  that  this  meadow  suffered  generally  much  from  the  severe 
drought ;  the  above  kept  its  growth  best. 

2°.  One  Scots  acre  of  well-drained  mossy  meadow,  full  of  timothy  grass,  was 
top-dressed  during  the  last  week  of  April,  with  1  cwt.  of  artificial  guano,  I£ 
brshels  of  humus,  well  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ashes.  Result. — Not  so 
gojd;  more  aifected  by  drought;  crop  160  stones  per  acre;  the  rest  of  the  un- 
dressed meadow  land,  on  an  average,  140  stones  per  acre. 

3°.  Three  acres  of  ije  grass  hay,  upon  a  very'light  sharp  soil,  was  top-dressed 
during  the  last  week  of  April,  with  3  cwt.  of  artificial  guano,  2}  cwt.  of  irr  proved 
bones,  1  cwt.  of  charcoal,  all  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ashes.  Result.-  -I  can- 
not pronounce  that  the  hay  on  the  three  acres  was  increased  in  bulk ;  the  crop 
was  a  light  one  on  the  whole  field,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  and  the  very 
dry  nature  of  the  soil  this  season,  therefore,  gave  this  experiment  no  fair  trial. 
I  would  say,  however,  that  I  have  rarely  seen  such  an  appearance  of  w'ile 
clover  since  the  hay  was  cut,  «nd  particularly  on  the  dressed  land. 
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B.    On  paslure  grass. 

Three  yeai-s'  old  lea.  The  extent  2  acres  3  roods  Scots  nr.easur6,  div'ded  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  the  manures  applied  during  the  last  week  of  Api-il. 

No.  1.  Dreajed  with  J  cwt.  of  ammoniacal  salts,  1  cwt.  of  sulphate, ot  socJa 
(glauber  salts).  ,.,11, 

Wo.  3.  Dressed  with  |  cwt  of  ammoniacal  salts,  J  cwt.  of  glauber  salts,  J  cwt. 
of  common  salt. 

No.  3.  Dressed  with  \  cwt.  of  ammoniacal  salts,  |  r-vt.  of  glauber  salts,  i  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Results.— Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  were  much  alike ;  m  all  the  three  cases  the  vege- 
tation was  quickened  and  improved ;  but,  as  is  always  the  case  with  experi- 
ments onpasturCj  unless  the  cattle  were  kept  off  for  the  whole  season,  and  the 
produce  cut,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  fjr  the  above  application  went  to  improve 
the  grass ;  but  certainly  the  small  field  did  wonders— for  it  pastured  fifteen  early 
•  calves  nearly  all  the  season. 

II.  The  following  carefully  conducted  series  of  experiments  were  made  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barochan,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relalwe  cffea  of 
saline  s-ubSlances  upon  the  weigkl  of  the  limj  crop,  on  the  field  where  the  experi- 
mental wheat  of  1841  was  grown : — 

Result  of  Experiments  tried  upon  sown  Grass,  cut  for  Hay  on  30th  June,  1842,  Crook's 
Farm,  where  the  Wheat  ^;rew  in  1841.  <See  preceding  partof  this  Appendix,  p.  19.", 
27te  quantity  of  landineachplot  mas  oTie-sixleenthofanirtiperial  acre. 


No. 


cbook's  farm,  babochan. 
Description  of  Dressing. 


Nothing , 

Sulphate  of  Soda ;        21 


Common  Salt 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  mixed. .. . 

Natural  Guano 

Silicate  of  Potash 

Gypsum -  . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Turnbull's  Guano 

Common  Salt 

Soot 

Hay  of  Barley  Land,  ma- 
nured with  Boie-dust,  1841. 


21 

3i   ( 
lilt 

21     \ 
7 
14 

1-1    ; 

I  bushel i 


I.  p. 
n._r   . 

2  —  0) 

D  n  fc- 


Ihs., 
7111 
484 
67-4 

lr25 

515 

93H 

767J 

820 

695 

796 

940 


Ihs. 
11,360 

7,740 
10,960 
18,100 

8,240 

14,920 

12,120 

13.1S0 
9,520 

12,720 
15,840 


CO  P 


6640 


186 

3560|256i 

760  198 

1760225 
—  !lti6 


3680  305 


275 
337 
262 
312 


275 

262 

275 
312 

287 
324i 


^ 

tns.cwt 

qrs. 

5 

1 

2 

3 

9 

0 

4 

17 

3 

8 

0 

3 

3 

13 

2 

6    14    1 


Remarks.— Nob.  < ,  2, 3,  4,  5,  and  8,  were  all  dressed  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  weather  be- 
ing very  dry  at  the  time,  and  their  effects  were  hardly  perceptible  ;  but  in  the  last  week  of 
April  Nos.  3  and  4  showed  an  improvement  over  the  otbera.  We  had  heavy  rains  the  first 
week  of  May,  and  by  the  7th  of  May  the  nitrate  of  soda  (No.  3)  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  by 
ihe  alteration  of  the  colour  to  dark  green,  and  its  height  above  the  others;  upon  that  day 
Nos.  1  and  2  sliciwed  no  visible  alteration  from  the  uc.iressed.  No.  3  "was  the  best  of  an>  : 
teller,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  thicker  swardeo.  No.  4  ehowed  little  or  no  alteraiirm 
in  colour,  but  teas  fully  longer  than  tlie  general  crop,  and  presented  the  remarkable  appearance, 
us  did  Jyo.  1,  in  being  nearly  alt  Festuca  Rubra,  uith  hardly  any  rye-grass,  although  of  this 
ffraes,  viz.  (Festuca  Rubra),  none  was  sown  ;  the  field  having  been  sown  with  lye  grass,  tim- 
othy, and  red  dover.  No.  5  darker  than  No.  4  in  the  colour,  and  good  ;  but  No.  8  hardly  ini 
proved.  Nos.  6,  7,  9,  and  10,  were  dressed  upon  the  7th  of  May.  The  men  in  ploughing  uf 
the  stubble  of  1841  found  that  Ihe  ridges  which  were  top-dressed  that  season  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  were  more  difficult  to  plough,  from  the  strength  and  depth  of  tho  grass  roots,  than  the 
ridces  undressed,  each  alternate  ridge  only  having  been  dressed. 

PricwQ/.WanMrfis.— Sulphate  of  soda,  7s.  per  cwt.;  Nitrate  of  soia,  JEI.  per  cwt. ;  NatD 
rtl  Guano,  25s.  per  cwt. ;  Artificial  Guano,  8s.  per  cwt. ;  Sillcateof  Potash  or  BolubleGlaw 
16a>  per  cwt.'  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  £1.  per  cv^t 
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G.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  MIXED  CROPS. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  uf  a  mixture  of  gyjismii  aiid  common  soli  upon  a 
mixed  crop  of  oats,  beans,  and  peas : — 

,  Result  of  an  experiment  upon  the  effect  of  gypsum  and  common  salt,  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  at  Wellwood,  Muirkirk,  184"2. 

Pour  Scotch  acres  of  strong  soil,  bordering  on  clay,  broken  up  from  two-year- 
old  pasture,  were  sown  with  oats,  beans,  and  peas  (which  is  called  In  Scotland 
masliiem,  and  is  a  first-rate  fodder  for  dairy  stock).  'They  all  came  well  up,  btit 
worming  and  other  causes  injured  the  crop  so  much  that  I  had  serious  intention 
of  ploughing  it  up,  and  sowing  turnips.  Instead  of  doing  so,  I  top-dressed  the 
whole  four  acres  with  the  following  substances,  well-pounded  and  mixed  to- 
gether, and  this  being  done  immediately  before  copious  rains,  the  mixture  was 
washed  into  the  soil : — 12  cwt.  gypsum  (from  Turnbull),  which,  With  carriage, 
cost  8s. ;  4  cwt.  common  salt,  which,  with  carriage,  cost  8s.  j — this  and  the 
gypsum,  I63.    Cost  of  top-diessing,  4s.  per  acre,  s 

The  effect  was  like  magic ;  the  plants  immediately  assumed  a  deeper  green 
colour,  and  grew  wonderfully,  and  this  field  took  the  lead  of  all  my  other  oat5, 
and  when  reaped  the  field  generally  was  the  best  I  had.  Oats,  beans,  and  peas 
were  all  particularly  well  filled.  I  may  state  further,  that  after  the  dressing  it 
stood  the  severe  drought  better  than  any  of  ray  other  crops.  Wellwood  is  23 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  550  feet  above  it. 

From  other  experiments  which  I  had  before  made,  but  which  I  shall  not  fur- 
ther enter  on  here,  I  am  convinced  that  common  salt  Is  a  great  auxiliary  in  that 
locality  (if  not  to  most  others  distant  from  the  sea),  and  it  ought  to  be  far  more 
extensively  used. 

H.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  BEANS. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Alexander,  of.Southbar,  at  his 
farm  of  Wellwood,  in  Ayrshire,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  relative  appc^ 
rent  effects  of  different  saline  top-dressings  upon  beans  at  different  periods  0] 
their  growth : — 

Experiments  made  at  Wellwood  upon  a  crop  of  beans  (1842). 

The  ground  was  manured,  previous  to  sowing,  with  15  tons  of  farm-yard 
dung  per  Scotch  acre,  and  the  other  manures  applied  when  the  beans  were  about 
two  incites  high  (they  were  sown  in  broad-cast),  The  extent  of  ground  wa.s  2J 
acres  Scots  measure,  divided  into  four  equal  proportions. 

No.  1.  Dressed  with  %  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  i  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Result. — The  effect  of  the  dressing  was  seen  soon  after  application,  by  deep- 
ening the  colour  of  the  plants.  The  beans  were  deficient  in  straw,  but  remark- 
ably well  podded  and  filled. 

No.  3.  Dressed  with  i  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt.  of  gypsum.  Result. 
— More  straw  than  the  foregoing,  and  rather  better  crop. 

No.  3.  Dressed  with  \  cwt.  improved  bones,  }  cwt.  artificial  guano,  3  bushels 
TumbuU's  humus.     Result. — About  the  same  as  No.  1. 

No.  4.  At  first  not  dressed ;  but,  in  consequence  of  being  weakly,  was  after- 
wards top-dressed  with  3  cwt.  of  gypsum,  and  1  cwt.  of  common  salt,  done  in 
consequence  of  the  highly  beneficial  effect  produced  on  the  four  acres  of  mashlam 
crop  above  alluded  to.  Result. — Though  done  so  late  that  the  beans  were  okeadAj 
coming  into  Jlower,  it  helped  them  much,  and  they  ended  as  well  as  any  of  the 
above.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  all  the  beans  were,  particularly  for  that 
high  district,  heavy,  being  on  trial  soon  after  mowing  65  to  66  lbs.  per  bushel. 

I.  Observations  upon  the  effect  of  (-le  top-dressings  applied  m  1841  upon  the  crop 

of  184:2. 
The  following  remarks  are  quits  as  interesting  as  any  thing  contained  m  (h» 
numerous  experiment!  made  thi;  year  at  Barochan  by  Mr.  Fleming's  skiKu 
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OTerscer.  The/  are,  I  believe,  the  first  systematic  series  of  observations  of  the 
Kind  yet  pubUshed.  They  are  valuable,  therefore,  as  the  first  steps  in  the  line 
ofpi-olonged  observations  upon  the  same  land  made  during  successive  seasons, 
by  which  prolonged  observations  only  can  we  hope  to  eliminate  the  effect  of 
our  variable  seasons,  and  to  arrive  at  true  deductions  in  regard  to  the  kind  nnd 
amount  of  effect  which  this  or  that  manure  is  fitted  to  produce. 

I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Gardiner^  who  is  capable  of  observing  so  well,  and  oj 
experimenting  so  accurately,  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  the  prese.it 
year  will  afford  him  of  continiing  thes%important  observations: — 

1°.  Top-dressings  upon  hay,  Covenlea  field  (see  Appendix,  p.  17).  On 
looking  over  this  field  at  different  times,  and  particularly  early  last  spring,  the 
square  on  which  nitrate  of  soda  and  bones  mixed  Lad  been  sown  was  earlier, 
and  of  a  darker  green  colour,  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  when  stocked 
with  cattle,  the  portion  top-dressed  was  more  relished,  and  consequently  always 
eaten  quite  bare. 

2°.  tjpon  part  of  the  pleasure-ground — soil  a  very  stiff  blue  clay — nitrate  of 
aoda  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  160  lbs.  per  acre.  Afterthis  application  white 
clover  came  up  very  thick  and  strong,  and  it  was  cut  three  different  times  with 
the  scj^he,  and  each  time  it  came  up  stronger  and  thicker  than  the  surrounding 
gi-ass,  whilst,  before  dressing,  it  was  the  weakest,  and  this  season,  1842,  it  is 
better,  and  the  portion  dressed  still  easily  distinguished. 

3°.  The  field  at  Crook's  farm  (see  Appendix,  p.  17),  which  had  been  top- 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  applied  on  each  alternate  ridge,  on  beingploughed  up 
from  hay  stubble  was  found  tougher  upon  the  dressed  ridges,  the  grass  roots 
being  stronger  and  deeper  in  the  soil  of  those  ridges  which  had  been  dressed. 

4°.  At  p.  21  of  this  Appendix  an  experiment  upon  moss-oats  is  recorded. 
This  was  sown  down  with  a  mixture  of  grass  and  clover  seeds,  and  cut  for  hay 
this  season,  1842.  In  examining  the  hay  crop  some  of  the  dressings  on  the  oats 
of  last  year  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  hay  crop  of  tliis  year.  Nos. 
1  and  2  were  the  worst  of  any;  No.  3  very  little  better,  rather  more  clover ;  No. 
4  excellent,  very  thick  of  red  and  white  clovers  and  rye-grass,  and  the  hay  was 
of  a  good  quality ;  No.  5  a  little  better  than  No.  3,  but  far  from  being  equal  to 
JNTo.  4;  No.  6  the  best  of  any,  full  of  red  and  white  clovers  and  rye-grass,  and 
had  three-fourths  more  hay  upon  it  than  all  the  others,  except  No.  4 ;  No.  7  not 
better  than  the  undressed;  Nos.  6  and4  presented  amost  remarkable  appearance 
compared  with  the  others,  and  any  person  seeing  tliem,  and  not  knowing  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would  have  said  that  these  two  portions  only  had 
been  cultivated,  whilst  the  rest  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  After  being 
cut  for  hay,  the  aftermath  of  these  two  portions  still  presented  the  same  difference 
of  appearance  in  the  sward,  and  they  continue  of  a  better  colour. 

A.  P.  Gardiner. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  1842. 

However  valuable  the  above  experiments  may  be,  and  however  interesting 
the  results  to  which  Some  of  them  may  appear  to  lead,  it  is  of  importance  to 
bear  in  mind — 

1°.  That  they  are  the  results  only  of  a.  :>;ngle  season,  and  that  a  remarkably 
dry  one. 

2°.  That  they  show  the  effect  of  the  substances  employed  in  certain  localities 
only — the  localities  differing  in  the  nature  of  their  soil — in  their  distance  from, 
and  height  above,  the  sea — and  in  the  average  fall  of  rain  to  which  they  are 
subject. 

3°.  That  the  restilts  are  obtained  by  trials  upon  certain  varieties  of  each  crop 
only,  and  may  not  be  obtained  even  on  the  same  spots  with  other  varieties — of 
turnips  for  example,  of  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  or  barley. 

4°.  And  that  other  causes,  -ot  yet  noted,  may  have  existed  of  iiufficient  ini 
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fluence  to  pveveht  the  exact  results  from  being  oDtained  upon  a  rejetition  of  the 
experiment. 

5°.  Above  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  yet  in  the  first  infancy  of 
accurate  experimental  agriculture — that  it  will  take  many  careful  repetitions  of 
our  experiments  before  we  can  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  seasons — of  the  alti- 
lude  of  our  farms,  their  distance  from  the  sea,  the  falls  of  rain  to  which  they 
are  subjsjt,  and  the  kind  of  soil  of  which  they  consist.  In  the  mean  time  our 
most  careful  deductions  must  be  considered  as  partial  only,  and  as  apen  to  dovM 
—as  facts  by  the  combination  and  comparison  of  which  we  are  hereafter  to  ar- 
rive at  more  general  truths. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  turn  to  the  experiments  themselves — 

A. — The  experiments  upon  turnips. 

The  first  series,  those  (rf  Lord  Blantyre — except  the  general  answer  that  saline 
substances  cannot  replace  farmyard  manure — afford  no  very  satisfactory  results. 
They  exhibit,  indeed,  some  striking  circumstances — such  as 

1°.  That  100  lbs.  of  salt  per  acre  may,  in  a  dry  season,  reduce  the  natural  or 
unaided  produce  of  turnips  one-half— and  that  the  same  weight  of  nitrate  of  soda 
may  reduce  it  one-fourth.  ■v 

2°.  That  in  such  a  season  as  much  as  16  cwt.  of  rape-dust  per  acre  may  be 
applied,  one-half  drilled  in,  and  one-half  as  atop-dressing,  without  producing  an/y 
sensible  beneJU. 

3°.  That  the  same  may  be  the  case,  if  eight  cwt.  of  rape-dust  be  drilled  in, 
and  half  a  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  afterwards  applied  as  a  top-dressing — 
while  if  the  same  weight  of  common  salt  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  instead, 
the  crop  will  be  increased  one-half 

These  results  are  too  anomalous  to  be  considered  for  the  present  as  more  thaj" 
accidental  They  may  possibly  be  explained  either  by  the  different  degrees  (A 
moisture  of  the  several  pjirts  of  the  field  in  which  the  mixtures  were  applied — 
or  on  the  supposition,  which  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  concentrated  state 
some  of  these  saline  ^stances  are  more  hurtful  le  the  grouring  plant  than  others. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  season  was  so  unpropitious  to  this  series  of  experi- 
ments, for  though  the  following  experiments  of  Mr.  Fleming  afford  some  valuable 
information,  further  knowledge  still  is  wanted  in  regard  to  the  relative  effects  oj 
different  saline  siibstarices  upon  the  growth  of  iurni/ps,  where  no  fermentible  ma- 
nure is  applied. 

4°.  In  these  experiments,  a  striking  contrast  is  presented  between  the  effects 
of  rape-dust  and  those  of  guano.  16  cwt.  per  acre  of  the  former  gave  only  3| 
tons  of  turnip  bulbs,  while  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  the  latter  gave  5  tons.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  rape-dust  requires  moist  weather  or  occasional  rain,  while  gitano, 
even  in  very  dry  seasons,  wiU  produce  a  coTisiderable  effect.  This  is  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  employment  of  the  latter  substance  as  a  manure  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Peru. 


II.  The  next  four  series  of  experiments,  those  of  Mr.  Fleming,  are  rich  in  re- 
suits  and  suggestions. 

1°.  Limits  of  error. — The  first  observation  which  a  careful  examination  of 
them  will  lead  the  reader  to  make — and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  important 
one  in  reference  to  all  future  experiments  of  this  kind— is  suggested  by  the  se- 
cond series — those  upon  earhi  yellow  turnips,  p.  44. 

In  this  series  there  are  included  two  plots  (Nos.  5  and  18),  upon  which  no 
manure  was  used.  Upon  one  of  these  the  produce  amounted  to  12  tons  17  cwt., 
upon  the  other  to  11  tons  8  cwt.  only — being  a  difference  of  IJ  ton.s,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.  This  difference  between  two  equal  portions  of  the  same 
field,  apparer.tly  similar  in  soil,  could  scay :ely,  I  think,  have  been  anticipated, 
and  it  shews  t.iat — where  the  produce  obtained  by  tlie  application  of  two  unlike 
manures,  tothii  turnip  crop,  does  not  differ  more  than  1  i  tons  per  acre,  the  effects 
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of  Ike  two  manures  viav  ie  cmisidered  as  praclically  equal — since  this  amount  of 
ffifference  may  have  arisen  from  the  unlike  qualities  of  the  two  plois  of  land,  to 
whi;h  the  manures  were  respectively  applied. 

This  is  an  important  practical  rule  for  enabling  us  to  judge  accurately  in 
regard  to  the  true  effect  of  the  several  manures  employed  in  the  series  of  experi- 
ments (p.  44)  referred  to,  but  the  fact  itself  suggests  also  an  ioiportant  modifi- 
cation in  the  mode  of  conducting  all  similar  comparative  experiments  in  future. 

In  my  previously  published  Suggestions,  I  have  recommended  the  setting 
apart  oione  undressed  portion  only  of  the  field  on  which  the  trials  were  made- 
considering  thi'  the  produce  of  this  portion  would  represent  the  average  fertility 
of  the  whole  undressed  part  of  the  field.  But  these  experimrents  of  JMr.  Flem- 
ing seem  to  shiw  that  this  opinion  cannot  safely  be  entertained.  It  appears  to 
be  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  future  experiments  from  which  accurate  deduc- 
tions are  intended  to  be  drawn — that  two  undressed  plots,  at  least,  sliould,  m  e&ch 
case,  be  nyiaswred  out-,  arul  ilieir  relative  produce  ascertained,  in  order  to  afford  a 
trust-worthy  average  of  the  unaided  fertility  of  the  land. 

Suggestion  I. — For  the  clearing  up  of  this  point,  however,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  institute  a  series  of  weighings  of  the  produce  of  equal  portions  of 
land,  in  several  different  parts  of  the  ^tae  field,  tne  whole  of  which  has  been 
tilled  and  manured  in  the  same  way.  This  would  throw  some  certain  and  sat- 
isfactory light  upon  the  amount  of  variation  which,  from  natural  causes,  may 
take  place  m  the  same  crop,  grown  upon  different  parts  of  the  same  field,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.  We  should  thus  be  enabled  to  allow  for  the 
influence  of  natural  causes  upon  the  results  of  such  experiments  as  are  made, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  true  action  of  the  different  manures  we  apply. 

Suggestion  II. — But  if  some  slight  difference  in  the  soil,  which  the  eye  cannot 
detect,  be  capable  of  materially  affecting  the  natural  produce  of  the  unmanured 
parts  of  a  field,  it  may  also  be  sufficient  to  .modify — that  is,  to  increase  or  to 
lessen — the  effects  produced  by  the  saline  and  other  manures  we  apply  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  field. .  It  suggests  itself,  therefore,  as  the  more  pru- 
dent and  wary  course  of  experiment  to  dress  two  plots  at  least  with  each  of  the 
manures  whose  relative  virtues  we  are  desirous  of  testing,  and  these  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  piece  of  land  upon  which  our  trials  are  made.  The  mean  produce 
of  the  two  or  more  plots  we  thus  dress,  compared  with  the  mean  produce  of 
those  to  which  no  dressing  has  been  given,  will  indicate  more  nearly  the  aver- 
age effect  of  the  manure  we  have  been  trying,  upon  the  given  soil  and  crop. 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  the  new  precautions  thus  indicated,  one  of  those 
practical  results  which  year  by  year  will  necessarily  flow  from  the  continuation 
of  the  train  of  inductive  experimental  research,  now,  I  hope,  fairly  entered  upon 
by  tale  practical  agriculture  of  our  country. 

2°.  G-uano. — Among  the  other  experiments  upon  turnips  here  stated,  those 
upon  guano  are  the  most  practically  successful.     Thus,  per  acre,  without  any 
farm-yard  manure 
3    c  wt.  of  guano  alone  gave  23  i-ns    8  cwt.  of  Swedes         .        .        (p.  44)- 

SO   t^k&wootles  !  32  '°-    2  cwt,  o^  Early  Yello.0        .        (p.  44). 

5    cwt.  of  guano  alone  S2  tons  15  cwt.  of  White  Globes        .        (p.  46). 

3}  cwt.  do.  20  tons    0  cwt.  of  Yello-w  <|-  While  mixed  (p.  46). 

3i  cwt.  do.  28  tons    0  cwt.  of  Purple-topped  Yellow   (p.  47). 

These  results  are  very  gratifying,  since  they  seem  to  shew  that  for  the  turnip 
crop  this  light  and  portable  manure  may  be  substituted  with  safety  tor  farm- 
yara  dung.  But  iley  are  more  gi-atifying  in  connection  with  tlie  large  reduction 
whicSi  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  price  of  this  substance.  In  none  of  the 
casp^  above  mentioned  did  the  quantity  applied  exceed  5  tons  per  acre.  This 
quantity  may  now  be  porchased  for  three  guineas,  though  when  these  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  -t  cost  £G  5s. 

It  is  no  small  mattei  ^  congratulation,  thai  *iiis  important  reduction  has  been 
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mainly  brought  about  by  the  expression  of  scientific  opinion,  and  by  the  readi> 
ness  with  which  various  persons,  manure-manufacturers  and  others,  Imve  pul 
in  practice  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Appendi;( 
(p.  26),  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  mixture  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
giiano.  The  fear  of  competition  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  the  market, 
and  led  the  importers  of  this  substance  to  content  themselves  with  a  smaller 
profit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  more  extended  sale  which  has  followed  the 
reduction,  will  leave  the  spirited  merchants  who  first  brought  it  into  the  coimtry 
no  reason  to  regret  the  diminution  in  price.  The  benefits  which  thepracticaj 
agricuUurist  derives  from  one  such  reduction  as  this  are  not.  all  at  first 
sight  perceptible.  The  demand  for  guano  has  so  greatly  lessened  the  call  for 
rape-dust,  that  it  has  also  fallen  in  price  from  .£8  to  £6  10s.  per  ton.  Thus 
ramified  and  extended  are  the  results  of  a  single  chemical  investigation — or  the 
publication  of  a  single  well-founded  scientific  opinion. 

3°.  Artificial  Chmno. — In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  important  to  as- 
certain to  what  extent  the  attempts  to  manufacture  a  substitute  for  the  natural 
guano  have  been  attended  with  success — in  so  far  as  the  turnip  crop  is  concern- 
ed. The  only  comparativeTesuIts  which  the  above  experiments  present,  are  the 
following — those  upon  Swedes  being  obtained  by  the  use  of  3  cwt.  of  each 
mixture,  those  upon  the  yellow  and  white  turnips  by  the  use  of  5  cwt.  of  each : — 

Swedes.       "       Early  Yellow.  Whit,e  Globe. 

1°.  Nothing  .        .        .13  tons  5  cwt.    12  tons  17  cwt.    —  tons  —  cwt. 

2°.  Natural  guano  .  .  23  "  .  8  '<  32  "  2  "  32  "  15  " 
3^.  Barochan  artificial  guano  17  "  14  "  24  "  2  "  22  "  10  " 
4°.  TumbuU's  artificial  guano  14    "11    "      21     "      4    "      _    "    _    " 

These  results  show  that,  when  equal  quantities  ars  employed,  equal  results 
are  not  obtained  from  the  natural  guano  and  from  the  artificial  mixtures. 
It  also  appears  that  Mr.  Fleming's  mixture  is  much  more  efficacious  than  thf( 
of  Mr.  Turnbull.  The^  are  made  up,  with  some  modifications,  after  the  reap 
given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Appendix  (p.  25),  but  are,  no  doubt,  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  It  is^indeed,  one  of  the  indirect  benefits  which  will  re- 
sult from,  the  introduction  of  this  foreign  manure,  that  it  will  stimulafe  to  expe- 
riments, by  which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  at  last  successfully  imitate  it— and  wil. 
lead,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  more  general  and  thorough  understanding  of  thf 
principles  upon  which  mixed  manures  ought  to  be  compounded,  and  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  them  with  the  greatest  possible  economy.  Many  crude  mix- 
tures may  be  made  at  first,  by  dealers  in  manure  and  others,  and  many  instan- 
ces of  want  of  success  may  occur,  but  now  that  we  have  adopted  the  system  of 
recording  resiUts,  whether  apparently  svcessful  or  tlui  cont/rury,  there  is  Mtle  feai 
of  our  arriving  at  satisfactory  and  econorriical  triiths  at  last. 

Suggestion  III. — In  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  real  ad- 
vance of  scientific  agriculture,  I  would  suggest  that  no  mixture  should  be  used  ot 
which  the  composition  is  not  exactly  known — which,  therefore,  has  not  been  either 
made  by  the  experimenter  himself  or  by  some  dealer  upon  whose  honor  perfect 
reliance  is  to  be  placed.  The  use  of  the  random  mixtures  now  sold  under  so 
many  different  names,  however  successful  they  may  be  in  this  or  that  case,  can 
never  lead  to  the  discovery  of  useful  agiicultural  principles,  and,  therefore,  are 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  of  inductive  experimental  agrieulture. 

4°.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. — These  remarks  lead  me  to  notice  the  effect  ascrib- 
ed in  Mr.  Fleming's  second  table  (p.  44),  to  sulphate  of  ammonia— one  cwt. 
of  which  nearly  doubled  the  crop.     Thus — 

The  unmanured  soil  gave        .        .         1 2  tons  17  cwt. 
With  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia        24    "     11     " 

This  is  exactly  equal  to  the  effect  produced  by  15  cwt.  of  rape-dust  at  a  cost  of 
£f>  lOs.  But  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  here  employed  was  that  prepared  by 
the  Messrs.^  Turnbull,  of  Glasgow — which  is  not  merely  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
but  a  variable  and  undetermined  mixture.    It  is  prepared  from  urine,  and  I  b» 
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lieve  is  contaminated  also  with  a  considereble  proportion  of  saline  substances 
artificia.ly  added  to  it  That  it  contains  many  substances  useful  to  plants  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  manure  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, but  under  its  present  mime  U  can  only  lead  to  false  deductions  in  expe- 
rimental agriculture — and  the  use  of  it,  therefore,  in  comparative  trials  such  as 
these  we  are  now  discussing,  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  only,  as  I  have  already 
said,  from  the  use  of  pure  substances  mixed  in  known  proportions,  that  valua- 
ble, because  undoubted,  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  if  new  causes  of  diversity 
are  introduced  by  the  very  substances  with  which  our  experiments  are  made. 

5°.  Bones  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.— The  action  of  bonec  is  not  in  general 
exhausted  in  a  single  season.  If  they  are  in  the  state  of  fii  '  dust,  they  decom- 
pose more  quickly  and  cease  to  act  in  a  shorter  space  ot  j:me.  By  dividing 
tliem  still  more  minutelyi,  or  by  solution  in  an  acid,  it  has  been  thought  that 
their  apparent  efficacy  might  be  increased.  Mr.  Fjeming,  in  1841,  made  some 
experiments  which  seemed  to  justify  this  conclusion,  fn  tlie  present  tables 
other  results  are  exhibited,  which  favoui  the  same  opinion.  I  place  togethei 
here  the  results  upon  potatoes,  as  well  as  upon  turnips,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison: — 

Bone-dust.         Bonesin  muriatic  acid. 

16CWT.  18  CWT.  3  CWT.  10  CWT. 

tons.  cwt.       tons.  cw:.      tons.  cwL      tons.  cwt. 
Swede  Turnips  14     17        —    —        —    —        18     11 

White  Don  Potatoes         .        .        —    —  9     15        12    15        —    — 

These  results,  the  only  ones  contained  in  our  tables  which  can  be  compared 
together,  are  both  greatly  in  favour  of  tlie  dissolved  bones,  in  so  far  as  the  action 
upon  the  first  crop  is  concerned.  It  will  require  longer  observation  to  deter- 
mine in  which  ibrm  the  same  weight  of  bones  will  produce  the  more  lasting 
effects — and  will  be  the  more  economical  on  the  who's. 

6°.  Nitrate  of  soda. — The  effect  of  1  cwt.  of  this  salt  per  acre  upon  the  early 
yellow  turnip  is  very  remarkable  (p.  44),  having  given  upwards  of  27  tons  of 
bulbs,  at  a  cost  of  25s.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  jio  similar  experiment  is  re- 
corded upon  the  other  varieties  of  turnip,  either  by  Mr.  Fleming  or  by  Mr.  Al- 
exander. In  the  text  (Lecture  XV.,  p.  335  to  p.  343)  an  abstractor  all  tfie  pub- 
lished results  hitherto  obtained  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  found  in  a 
tabulated  fonn. 

7°.  lAme. — An  interesting  result  in  Mr.  Fleming's  first  table  may  hereafter 
lead  to  some  satisfactory  expe>imental  determinations  of  the  points  considered 
still  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which,  and  the  time  when,  lime  may 
be  most  efficaciously  applied,  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  particular  crops.  He 
caused  carbonate  of  lime  and  caustic  (newly  slaked  X)  lime  to  be  sown  in  the 
drills  without  manure,  and  the  effect  upon  the  crop  of  Swedes  was  as  follows : 
Soil  unmanured       .        .        .        .        .        12.  tons  5  cwt. 
Carbonate  oflime,  20  bushels         .        .        16      "   11    " 
Caustic  lime,  50  bush  els         .  11      "     8    " 

The  immediate  effects  of  lime  applied  in  these  two  forms  was  very  different- 


in  the  early  infancy  of  the  plant  would  have  derived  a  portion  of  their  notirish- 
ment,  and  tlius  retarding  and  stunting  their-  growth.  At  all  events  the  experi- 
ment seems  to  indicate  that  lime  ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  carbonate — the  mild 
state — more  or  less  entirely,  if  it  is  intended  to  benefit  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
immediately  applied.  When  mixed  with  manure,  however,  where  vegetable 
matter  abounds  in  the  soil,  or  where  the  lime  is  merely  harrowed  into  the  sur- 
face— in  all  which  cases  it  will  readily  become,  in  a  great  measure,  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid — the  skilful  farmer  will  understand  that  the  deduction  drawn 
fi-om  the  pre  .^sding  experimen;  will  not  apply. 
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8°.  Hape-diist.— The  results  exhibited  in  this  year's  experiments,  generally, 
are  not  so  favourable  to  the  employment  of  this  substance  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed The  reason,  however,  is,  probably,  that  which  has  already  been  suggosted 
in  discussing  the  results  obtamed  at  Lennox  Love — that  rape-dust  remires  a 
moist  soil  or  occasional  slwwers.  But  this  itself  is  an  important  probable  deduction. 
The  reader  will  find  a  comparative  view  of  the  whole  of  the  results  with  this 
substance  in  the  text  (see  Lecture  XVII.) 

9^.  Ammal  Charcoal. — The  effect  of  animal  charcoal  upon  Swedes  in  Mr, 
Fleming's  experiments  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  guano.  It  is  pertainly  deserv- 
ing of  further  trials,  and  especially  in  comparison  with  what  is  called  exhamsted 
animal  charcoal — that  which  has  already  been  used  in  the  refining  of  sugeur. 
In  France,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  preferred  to  the  former,  euid  to  be  sold  by  the 
sugar  refiners  at  a  higher  price  than  they  pay  for  it  in  the  recently  prepared 
state. 

10°.  OUier  mixed  maimres. — In  regard  to  other  mixed  manures,  the  reader 
will  find  much  practical  information  by  the  study  especially  of  No.  3  of  Mr. 
Fleming's  tables,  J).  45 ;  and  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  those  of  Mr.  Alexander,  p.  46. 
These  are  the  moreworthyofthe  attention  of  the  practical  man,  since  Mr.  Hom- 
ing considers  himself  justified  in  remarking  as  the  general  result  of  the  experi- 
ments in  p.  45,  that  any  of  the  mixtures  used  will  in  his  land  produce  am,  avt 
rage  crop  of  turnips  at  a  less  expense  tJian  farniryard  manure.  "This  is  the  kino 
of  result  which  it  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  practical  man  to  work  out 
for  himself  upon  his  own  land. 

11°.  Size  and  weight  of  btUis. — There  remains  only  one  other  topic  in  con- 
nection with  these  experiments  to  which  space  will  permit  me  at  present  to  ad- 
vert. In  the  remarks  upon  the  table  inserted  in  p.  44,  it  is  stated  that  the  tur- 
nips on  the  plots  dressed  with — 

Guano  and  wood-ashes — were  pre-eminent  for  size  oflndbs. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia — large  in  buli,  but  soft,  and  light  in  weight. 

Potash  and  lime,  salt  and  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  nitrate  of  soda — srrutU 
in  buU>,  bvifirm  and  solid. 

Bone-dust  and  the  artificial  guanos — both_ containing  bones — the  bvXbs  firm 
and  solid,  but  twt  remarUahle  in  size. 

Now  upon  the  solidity  of  the  bulb — other  things  being  equal — ^it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  relative  nourishing  properties  of  diSerent  species  of  turnip  will 
materially  depend.  The  quantity  of  water  which  different  specimens  of  the 
same  variety  of  turnip  contain  varies  from  79  to  91  per  cent. — that  is,  some  tur- 
nips of  the  same  species  contain  only  four-flftjis,  while  others  contain  upwards  of 
nine-tenths  of  their  weight  of  water.  In  other  words,  the  same  variety  of  turnip 
may  contain  such  unlike  quantities  of  water,  that  2  tons  grown  on  one  spot 
may  not  contain  more  than  1  ton  grown  in  another.  The  weight  of  bulbs,  there- 
fore, is  no  SEife  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  food  raised  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  field — where  the  general  treatment,  or  the  substances  applied  to  aid  the 
growth,  have  been  different. 

Now  in  the  above  experiments  the  guano  gave  32  tons  of  venj  large,  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  24  of  soft,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  'it  of  small  and  solid  bulbs. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  actual  quantity  of  food  raised  by  the  aid  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  v/as  much  greater  than  even  by  the  natural  guano.  It  may  also 
have  been  that  the  14^  tons  of  solid  bulbs  given  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  the  12j  raised  from  the  land  without  manure  at  all,  may  have  contained  as 
much  nutriment  as  the  24  tons  oisofl  bulbs  raised  by  the  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Suggestion  IV. — The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  circumstance  as  the  last, 
shows  how  little  absolute  confidence  we  can  place  in  the  numerical  results  as 
yet  obtained,  considered  as  evidewxs  of  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  food,  which 
the  use  of  this  or  that  kind  of  manure  will  enable  us  to  raise  from  a  given  ex- 
tent of  land..  It  suggests,  also,  the  necessity  of  a  further  determination  of  the 
lela'ive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  our  experimental  turnip  crops.  This 
will,  without  difficulty,  bo  efferied  by  selecting  thre.3  or  tour  turnips  of  (Afferent 
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sizes  from  each  sample — cutting  a  slice  from  either  side,  and  one  from  the  mid- 
dle of  each  turnip — weighing  the  whole — drying  them  then,  first  in  the  air, 
afterwards  before  a  gentle  fire,  and  lastly  in  an  oven  so  hot  as  not  to  brown  white 
paper  or  dry  flour,  and  then  weighing.  The  loss  being  the  weight  of  the  water 
in  the  turnips,  will  enable  the  experimenter  to  determine  the  relative  quantities 
cf  fijod  raised  upon  his  different  plots,  and  therefore  the  relative  value  of  his 
different  applications  or  methods  of  culture. 

In  this  suggestion  the  reader  will  perceive  another  of  those  precautions  which 
the  prosecution  of  our  experimental  inquiries  renders  necessaiy — ^future  years 
will  suggest  others — but  the  increase  of  trouble  will  not  deter  the  zealous  la- 
bourer in  this  important  fieid— for  the  more  precautions  and  difficulties  multiply, 
the  greater  the  honour  will  be  to  those  who  by  perseverance  shall  successfully 
overcome  them. 

B. — The  Experimeiits  upon  Potatoes. 

Nearly  all  the  experiments  in  the  first  table  of  results  (p.  48)  were  made  with 
mixed  manures. 

1°'  Gvano  and  rape-dust. — ^Among  these  tlie  effect  of  guano  is  tigain  striking, 
and  upon  two  of  the  varieties  greatly  exceeds  that  of  rape-dust.  Thus,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  three  varieties  tried  was — 

White  Don.  Red  Don.  Conuaught  Cups. 

Unaided  soil   .        .        .1  tons  1  cwt.        6  tons  15  cwt.        5  tons  15  cwt. 
With  3  cwt.  guano.        .  18    "      9   "        _    "     —    "        —    "      —    " 
With  4  cwt.  guano .        .  -     "    —  "        14    "      6    "        13    "      14    " 
With  1  ton  of  rape-dust.  12    '■      6   "        10    ''        0    "        13    "        0    " 

We  are  not  enabled,  by  the  experiments  before  us,  to  compare  its  effect  with 
that  of  farm-yard  manure. 

A  curious  question  suggests  itself  upon  the  inspection  of  the  above  numbers 
— one  which  could  scarcely  have  arisen  in  our  mmds,  had  not  differences  such 
as  the  above  presented  themselves  among  the  results  of  our  experiments. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ask  which  of  several  varieties  of  potato  is  the 
more'prolific — and  a  practical  man  who  has  made  the  trial  has  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  immediate  answer  to  the  question.  But  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Flem- 
mg  seem  to  say  that  t/ie  relative  weight  of  crop  yielded  by  each  of  two  or  more  va- 
rieties of  potato,  depends  iipon  tlie  way  in  which  you  treat  or  manure  them..  With 
one  treatment  a  variety  (A),  with  another  a  variety  (B),  will  give  the  heaviest 
crop.     Thus,  ova  three  varieties  gave  with — 

While  Don.  Red  Don.  Connaught  Cupg. 

Natural  guano    .     18  tons    9  cwt.       14  tons    6  cwt.         13  tons  14  cwt. 

Rape-dust  .        .     13    "      6   "  10    "       0    "  13     "       0    " 

Both  substances  agree  in  saying  that  the  white  is  considerably  more  prolific 
than  the  red  Don.  But  while  the  guano  adds  that  botli  Dons  are  more  prolific 
than  the  Cups,  the  rape-dust  pronounces  the  latter  variety  to  be  superior  to  either 
of  the  former.  Now  it  may  have  happened  tliat  in  the  last  case  of  the  three,  the 
rape-dust,  from  some  circumstance  not  noticed,  may  have  acted  better  than  in 
the  other  two  cases,  and  that  in  this  way  the  discordance  may  have  arisen.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  there  are  upon  record  no  other  experiments  made  upon 
any  two  of  the  varieties  of  potato  With  other  substances  used  in  like  proportion 
— by  which  this  question  might  have  been  in  some  measure  solved.  But  the 
interesting,  and  as  it  may  hereafter  prove,  important  inquiry  suggests  itself— 
what  is  tlie  order  of  relative  productiveness  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  same  culti- 
vated plant,  when  they  are  severally  dressed  or  manured  with  this  or  with  that  sub- 
stance?  This  question  vvill,  no  doubt,  hereaiier  lead  to'extended  series  of  very 
refined  experimental  inquiries,  from  which  not  only  much  knowledge  but  much 
practical  benefit  may  be  derived. 

S'iggestion  F.— It  may  be,  for  instance,  that  a  given  variety  of  potato,  turnip, 
oat,  '»rley,  &c.,  is  more  valuable  as  food,  more  agresaole  tn  the  taste,  or  bring» 
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>  better  price  in  the  market — ^but  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  cullwe  is  the  leait 
productive  of  those  generally  cultivated.  It  would  then  be  not  only  an  interest- 
mg,  but  an  important  economical  question  to  ask — could  this  variety  be  render- 
ed more  productive  by  a  different  mode  of  treatment — one  especially  adapted  to 
its  own  nature  'i  Would  the  practical  man  not  rejoice  to  think  that  such  a  result 
could  be  brought  about  by  the  aid  and  suggestions  of  science  7  Yet  this  is  tlie 
result  to  which  the  refined  series  of  experiments  suggested  by  the  question 
above  proposed  may  possibly  lead.  • 

May  I  venture  to  hope  that  some  of  my  "xoi'e  zealous  readers  will  be  induced, 
during  the  present  or  succeeding  summei,  to'make  trials  of  the  relative  eiFects 
of  the  same  saline  or  other  known  substances  and  mixtures,  upon  different  varie- 
ties of  the  same  crop — of  potatoes,  turnips,  wheat,  &c.,  in  circumstances  other- 
wise equal,  in  some  such  form  as  the  foUov/ing : 


Varieiy  A. 
'^ubatances. 

Variety  B. 
Substances. 

Variety  C. 
Substances. 

Variety  D. 
Substances. 

Variely  E. 
Substances. 

A.  1  B.  !  0. 

A.  1  B.  1   u. 

A.  1  B.  1  C. 

A.  1  E.  1  C. 

A.  i  E.  1  C. 

The  results  if  carefiiUy  ascertained  are  sure  to  lead  to  good,  if  they  should 
not  be  successful  at  once  in  solving  the  problem  above  proposed. 

3°.  Solidity  and  size  of  the  potatoes. — Nothing  is  said  m  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Fleming,  or  his  overseer,  in  regard  to  the  size  or  solidity  of  the  different 
varieties  of  potato,  or  of  the  different  samples  of  the  same  variety  on  which  the 
experiments  were  made.  Yet  in  connection  with  the  remarks  1  have  already 
offered  upon  these  qualities  of  the  turnip,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  potato  is 
subject  to  similar  variations  in  the  pj-oportion  of  water  it  contains — and,  there- 
fore, in  the  relative  amount  of  nourishment  capable  of  being  afforded  by  equal 
weights  of  its  different  varieties. 

Some  potatoes  contain  less  than  70,  others  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  water, 
30  that  while  100  tons  of  one  sample  will  give  only  20  tons  of  nourishment,  thp 
same  weight  of  another  will  give  30  tons,  or  one  half  more.  In  general,  so.m 
as  grow  on  heavy  or  clay  soils,  or  such  as  are  less  ripe,  contain  the  most,whili.' 
those  which  have  been  planted  upon  sandy  spots,  or  are  fully  ripe,  contain  the 
feast  water.  But  the  effect  produced  by  different  soils  we  begin  now  to 
see  may  be  produced  by  different  methods  of  dressing  or  medicating  our  crops 
also. 

Suggestion  VI. — It  would  be  interesting  to  determine,  therefore,  by  actual 
experiment,  the  relative  proportions  of  water  contained  in  the  produce  of  the 
several  experimental  patches  of  potato  ground  upon  the  same  field,  when 
equally  ripe,  or  when  dug  up  on  the  same  day.  This  would  afford  us  the 
means  of  approximating  still  more  closely  to  the  true  economical  action  of  our 
different  manures  upon  the  potato  crop.  It  may  turn  out  that  in  certain  cases 
the  increase  of  produce,  as  indicated  by  a  greater  weight,  is  only  ■  apparent^ 
while  the  increased  amount  of  food  raised  may  in  other  cases  be  considerable, 
though  the  balance  indicates  no  increase  of  weight. 

Did  we  know  the  relative  proportions  of  water  in  the  several  samples  of  the 
three  varieties  of  potato  raised  by  Mr.  Fleming  by  the  aid  of  guano,  and  of 
rape-dust,  already  compared  together,  our  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  relative 
productiveness,  when  treated  by  either  substance,  might  be  materially  altered. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  point  also  will  hereafter  arrest  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  experimentalists. 

4°.  Permanent  effects  of  saline  manures  on  the  futiure  productiveness  of  the 
seed. — Recommending  to  my  practicE.1  readers  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  an  admixture  of  wood-ashes  with  the  several  dressings  applied  to  the 
turnip  a,nd  potato  crop,  I  pass  on  to  the  two  following  series  of  experiments 
with  saline  manures  upon  the  potato  crop,  as  given  on  p.  49.  These  two  seriei 
are  well  conceived,  and  the  resultfl  very  instructive.  Of  these  results  .the  ona 
which  seems  to  mc  most  deserving  aftlie  attention  of  the  practical  man  is  coi>- 
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tainsd  in  a  few  words,  thrust  in  as  it  were,  among  the  remarks  appended  to  the 
tabic  (1°,  p.  49.)  In  the  later  printed  copies  I  have  caused  them  to  be  put  in 
iittiics,  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  into  notice.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  p.  ■ 
20  of  this  Apjiendix,  he  will  find  a  remarkable  experiment  recorded,  in  which, 
by  top-dressmg  well -manured  potatoes,  with  a  mixture  of  i  of  nitrate  and  |  of 
sulphate  of,  soda,  the  enormous  crop  of  30  tons  an  acre  was  obtained  from  the 
small  plot  experimented  upon.  Some  of  these  potatoes  were  kept  for  seed,  and 
planted  alongside  of  others  of  the  same  variety,  which  had  not  been  so  dressed, 
and  the  re.sult  is  stated  in  the  few  words  above  refen-ed  to—"  TViese  last,  imder 
the  same  l/reaiment  in  every  respect,  did  not  produce  so  good  a  crop  by  15  bolls  (3| 
ions)  per  azre." 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  experiment  is  tt  be  relied  upon — for  we  muet  not 
be  hasty  in  drawing  general  conclusions — it  appears  that  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  skilful  treatment  of  the  potato  plant  does  not  terminate  with  the 
greater  immediate  crop  we  reap,  but  extends  also  into  future  years,  improving 
the  seed  and  rendering  its  after-culture  more  productive. 

Suggestion  VII. — 1  his  idea  is  worth  pursuing,  were  it  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  out  the  possible  existence  of  so  important  a  physiological  law — how 
much  more  when  it  appears  so  pregnant  with  important  practical  results.  But 
thus  it  is  in  all  cases,  that  the  prosecution  of  experimental  research,  with  im- 
mediate reference  either  to  purely  scientific  or  to'  purely  practical  results,  ends 
in  improving  and  benefitting  both  abstract  science  and  economical  practice. 

I  am  unwilling  to  follow  out  or  to  reason  upon  this  possible  law,  as  if  it 
were  really  established ;  but  the  possibility  of  its  truth  appears  to  throw  light 
upon  such  questions  as  this — why  the  seed  must  occasionally  be  changed  if 
large  crops  are  to  be  continually  reaped.  One  soil  may  be  adapted  to  give  the 
plant  a  large  supply  of  this-or  that  substance  in  which  the  other  soil  is  com- 
paratively deficient ;  and  it  may  be  possible  to  medicate  our  seed-corn,  while 
growing,  so  as  to  give  it  the  qualities  which  at  present  it  can  acquire  only  by  a 
change  of  soil. 

All  this,  however,  can  be  only  determined  by  experiment,  and  the  inteffigcnt 
jeader  will  net  fail  to  be  stnick  with  the  remarkable  richness  of  these  first  trials, 
in  suggestions  for  future  carefully  conducted  experimental  researches. 

5°.  How  should  saline  manures  be  applied  to  the  potato  crop  ? — Ought  they  to 
be  mixed  with  the  manure,  or  to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  1  Mr.  Fleming's 
experiments  do  r\ot  fully  solve  this  question  ;  because  the  soil  on  his  two  fields 
was  very  unlike  in  quality.  Thus  with  manure  alone  the  one  field  produced 
13  tons  15  cwt.,  the  other  only  8  tons  17  cwt  per  acre.  A  perfectly  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  can  be  obtained  only  by  experiments  with  the  same  sub- 
stances, upon  the  same  soil,  and  with  the  same  variety  of  potato.  Yet  the  experi- 
ments now  before  us  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  upon  this  point,  and 
such  of  them  as  are  capable  of  being  compared  together  are  much  m  favoui 
of  mixing  tlie  saline  substances  with  the  manure.  Thus  appUed  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  by  both  methods,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  gave  the  following  i-esults : — 

FIRST   FIELD.  RECOND  FIELD. 

Top-dressed.        Mixed  with  manure, 
tdns.    cwt,  tons,    cwt 

Manure  alone 12       15  8     17 

Nitrate  of  soda IB        6  12      7 

Sulphate  of  magnesia     ....     13        5  11       7 

Sulphate  of  ammonia      ....     14      10  13      7 

The  proportionate  increase,  therefore,  in  these  three  cases,  is  greatly  in  favour 

of  mixing  with  the  manure,  but  something  may  depend  upon  the  soil  and 

season ;  and,  therefore,  other  experiments  ai-e  necessary  before  we  can  draw  a 

general  conclusion.     It  may  prove  that  some  aci  better  when  applied  in  the  one 

way,  and  some  m  the  other. 

6°.  Siilphaie  of  so  i.i. — ^With  this  substance  applied  in  either  way,  the  tingu 
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l(ir  and  consistent  result  was  obtained  that  3  cwt.  per  acre  caused  no  altMation 
whatever  in  the  weight  of  the  produce  upon  either  of  the  two  on  which  the  trial* 
were  made.     Of  the  respective  qualities  of  the  crops  nothing  is  stated. 

7°.  Su-lpiiate  with  nitrate  of  soda. — The  above  result  with  sulphate  of  soda 
alone,  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  known  effect  produced  by  this  and  other 
sulphates  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda.  This  year,  also,  the  mixture  of 
nitrate  with  sulphate  of  soda  added  one-half  (6  tons  per  acre)  to  the  crop,  a 
grei?.ter  proportionate  increase  even  than  in  the  experiment  of  1841,  which  gave 
an  increase  of  8  tons  out  of  a  total  produce  of  30  tons  per  acre.  But  this 
season  Mr.  Fleraltvg  has  tried,  with  still  greater  success,  a  mixture  of  1  cwt. 
each  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  produce  rising  by  the  use 
of  this  top-dressing  to  ^J  tons.  The  relative  effects  of  the  two  sulphates 
would  have  been  more  clearly  proved,  had  the  proportions  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  per  acre  in  the  two  mixtures  been  the  same. 

8°.  Nitrates  of  soda  and  potash.. — Another  interesting  fact  to  add  to  those 
alrerdy  registered  upon  the  relative  efficiency  of  these  two  saline  substances,  is 
presented  in  page  49.     One  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of — 

Kitrate  of  soda  gave 16    tons. 

Nitrate  of  potash  gave I8j  tons. 

This  difference  may  have  been  due  to  accidental  causes — or  the  WJ  tons  of 
the  one  result  may  have  contained  no  more  food  than  the  16  tons  ot  the  other; 
but  the  multiplication  of  accurate  experiments  will  eventually  lead,  us  to  the 
truth.  Apparent  failures  and  discordant  results  must  not  discourage  the  prac- 
tical man.  By  recording  all  trust-worthy  results,  the  light  will  almost  sponta- 
neously spring  up  at  last. 

9".  Silicate  of  potash. — The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  substance,  and 
the  remarks  appended  to  them  (p.  50),  are  deserving  of  much  attention.  In  re- 
ference to  this  compouKd,  and  to  the  silicate  of  soda,  I  beg  the  reader  to  turn  to 
the  suggestions  contained  in  this  Appendix,  p.  40. 

10°.  Mixed  manures. — The  mixtures  in  page  50  will  no  doubt  be  imitated, 
and  by  those  who  can  obtain  them  of  known  composition,  comparative  experi- 
ments may  be  tried  with  advantage  both  to  theory  and  to  practice. 

C. — The  Experiments  upon  Barley. 

The  true  practical  value  of  the  experiments  upon  barley  will  be  shown  by 
placing  them  in  the  following  fonn : — 

Increase.  £    a.  d.  Cost  per  bush. 

Nitrate  of  soda  with  common  salt,  gave  5  bush,  for  0  17  6  —  3s.  8d. 
Sulphate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  7i  bush,  for  0  15  6  —  2s.  Id. 
Guano  (at  25s.),        ....  17    bush,  for  3  18  0    —    4s.  7d. 

Common  salt,    .        .        .        ,        ,  6    bush,  for  0    4  G    —    Os.  9d. 

TumbuU's  artificial  guano,        .        .  3    bush,  for  1    4  0    —  12s.  Od. 

The  cheapest  application,  without  doubt,  upon  this  soil,  is  common  salt.  ■ 
At  half  the  above  price  guano  would  produce  the  barley  at  2s.  3d.  per  bushel, 
and  the  larger  quantity  reaped,  together  with  the  value  of  the  straw  in  the  pre- 
paration of  manure,  may  satisfy  many  that  either  guano  or  the  mixture  of  sul- 
phates may  be  used  with  profit.  It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  the  common 
salt,  however,  that  it  produced  the  heaviest,  while  guano  produced  the  lightesi 
grain. 

From  the  experiment  with  nitrate  of  potash  no  result  can  fairly  be  drawn,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  drought  of  the  season  (see  Mr.  Gardiner's  remarks). 
* 

D. — T/ie  Experiments  vpon  Oats. 

1°.  Negative  effect  ofsaliTie  marmres. — The  first  of  the  two  series  of  experi- 
ments above  recorded  being  made  at  Lennox  Love — like  those  made  at  the  same 
place  upon  turnips— derive  their  principal  interest  from  the  illustration  they 
iSbrd  of  the  negitive  effect  of  Ea'ias  manures  upon  the  od*,  crop,  under  the  ii> 
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fluence  of  great  heat  and  drought.     I  select  the  more  simple  and  striking  cases 
of  d  Juinution.    The  undressed  part  of  the  field  produced  54  bushels  per  acre 
Common  salt  diminished  this  produce  by  6  bushels. 

Nitrate  of  soda 12i      " 

Sulphate  of  soda 15i      " 

Rape-dust 9       " 

Soot 12*      " 

while  2  cwt.  of  guano  raised  tlie  produts  to  70  bushels,  being  an  increase  of  16 
bushes. 

These  results  not  only  confirm  the  deductions  which  we  have  already  drawn 
from  the  preceding  experiments  upon  potatoes  and  turnips — that  guano  will  act 
even  in  our  driest  seasons,  while  rape-dust  requires  at  least  occasional  rain — but 
tliey  go  further  in  showing  that,  like  the  saline  substances,  rape-dust,  and  even  soot, 
will  materially  diminish  t/ie  oat  crop,  if  the  season  be  distinguished  by  renmrkable 
drought. 

2°.  Moss  oats. — The  experiments  upon  moss  oats  (p.  53)  are  a  continuation 
and  extension  of  those  of  1841  with  greater  attention  to  accuracy  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  produce.  The  last  column  in  the  table  speaks  for  itself.  The 
general  produce  of  the  field  being  43  bushels  per  acre. 

Increase.  Cost  per  bush. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  .        .        .  9  bushels  .2s.  3d. 

Sulphate  of  soda  with  nitrate  of  soda  gave  18  bushels  Is.  7d. 

Bones  in  muriatic  acid  gave       ...        18  bushels  Is.  6d. 

Silicate  of  potash,  mixed  with  the  above,  gave  22  bushels  2s.  Od. 

in  the  last  two  cases  the  straw,  which  is  usually  imperfect  in  oats  grown  upon 
moss  land,  was  strong  and  healthy.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  these  exper- 
iments deserve  repetition,  though,  as  hero  set  forth,  the  increase  of  grain  by  Nos. 
2  and  3  was  obtained  at  the  least  cost,  emd,  therefore,  to  the  economist  will  ap- 
pear most  important. 

E. — The  Experiments  upon  Wheat. 
I.  Effect  of  drought. — The  first  series,  those  made  at  Lennox  Love,  afford  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  the  eflfect  of  great  drought  in  modifying  the  action  of  sa- 
line manures  and  of  rape  dust,  upon  the  wheat  crop.  The  more  prominent 
results  are  distinctly  brought  out  when  thrown  into  the  following  form.  The 
produce  of  the  undressed  part  of  the  field  being  47i  bushels  an  acre,  this  produce 
was  affected  by  the  several  substances  employed  in  the  following  manner : — 

Decrease  per  acre.    Increase  per  acre. 

Common  salt,  1  cwt li  bush.  — 

Sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt.      .        .  9i  bush.  — 

Soot,  32  bush slight.  — 

Nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt.        ...  —  slight. 

Rape-dust,  16  cwt —  3j  bush. 

Guaao,  2  cwt —  i  bush. 

Thus,  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  soot  did  no  harm,  though  the  drought  did 
not  permit  them  to  do  any  good.  Common  salt  sHghtly,  and  sulphate  of  soda 
largely  diminished  the  crop  of  grain — while  of  these  four  substances  the  sulphate 
was  the  only  one  which  diminished  the  yield  of  straw.  Nitrate  of  soda  and 
soot  largely  increased  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  guano  sUghtly  increased  the  yield  of  grain,  and  rape-dust 
added  3^  bushels  to  the  natural  produce,  both  also  augmenting  the  weight  of 
the  straw  by  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

In  this  case,  then,  the  rape-dust  surpassed  in  beneficial  effect  the  natural 
guano,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  proved  greatly  inferior  to  the  lattet 
when  applied  in  similar  proportions  to  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 

2°.  Suggestion  VIII. — This  fact  suggests  an  inteiesting  inquiry .  It  is  known 
that  jme  of  the  most  lucrative  modes  in  which  rape-dust  has  been  hitherto 
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employed  as  a  manure  has  been  in  top-dressing  the  wheat  crop  (me  the  prece- 
ding part  of  this  Appendix,  p.  19).  Has  it,therefore,  some  spiJcjaZ  adaptation  to 
the  wheat  crop — which  will  account  at  once  for  its  comparative  failure  upon  oats, 
tumipsi  and  potatoes,  Eind  for  ite  superior  efficacy  to  guano  upon  the  wheat  crop 
— in  the  proportions  stated,  and  even  in  a  very  dry  summer  ^  Tlie  comparative 
efficacy  of  the  two  substances  applied  in  various  proportions  is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  further  investigation.  It  will  be  a  gain  not  only  to  practical  but  to  theo- 
retical 2igriculture,  should  it  be  established  that  rape-dust  car.  be  profitably 
applied  to  the  wheat  crop,  in  circumstances  when  it  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
oats  or  turnips;  By  turning  to  the  next  series,  that  of  Mr.  Fleming  (p.  54),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  last  result  there  stated  is  also  favourable  to  the  action  of 
rape-dust  upon  the  wheat  crop.* 

3°.  Mutually  counteracting  inflaeTice  of  different  manures. — But  another  curi- 
ous observation  presents  itself  in  the  table  of  Lord  Blantyre's  results.  It  is  in 
the  apparent  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil  influences  of  the  rape-dust  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  saline  substances  on  the  other,  when  they  were  applied 
together  to  the  same  plot  of  wheat  (see  Appendix,  p.  19).  Thus,  when  applied 
in  the  proportions  above  stated — 

Increase.  Decrease. 

Common  salt  gave      ....  —  IJ  bush. 

Rape-dust  gave 3J  bush.  — 

One-half  of  each  gave        .        ,        .        2i  bush.  — 

Or  the  naMiral  effect  of  tht  rape-dust  was  lessened  one-third  when  mixed  with 
the  given  weight  of  common  salt.     So,  also — 

Increase.  Decrease. 

Sulphate  of  soda  gave         ...  —  9J  bush; 

Rape-dust  gave 3J  bush.  — 

One-half  of  each  gave         ...  —  3    bush. 

Or  the  influence  ofl  cwt.'of  sulphate  of  soda  for  evil  was  one-third  greater  thah 
that  of  16  cwt.  of  rape-dust  for  good — in  the  given  circumstances  of  soil,  climate, 
and  crop.  This  result,  which  at  present  seems  only  curious,  may  hereafter  tead 
to  the  establishment  of  interesting  truths  capable  of  practical  application. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  upon  two  fields  rape-dust  were  applied  to  the 
wheat  crop  at  the  rate  of  16  cwt.  per  acre,  and  that  the  one  field  contained  na- 
turally in  its  surface  soil  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda  employed  in  Lord 
Blantjnre's  experiment,  while  the  other  contained  none — then  in  the  one  case 
the  rape-diist  would  not  only  expend  all  its  influence  in  overcoming  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  sulphate  to  lessen  the  crop, — but  would  even  seem  to  do  harm  if  the 
produce  were  compared  with  that  d  another  field,  of  apparently  similar  soil, 
near  the  surface  of  .which  this  abundance  of  sulphate  did  not  exist ;  while,  in  the 
other  case,  the  rape-dust,  having  no  counteracting  influence  to  overcome,  would 
spend  itself  entirely  in  increasing  the'growth  of  the  plant  and  the  final  yield  of 
grain. 

Or  suppose  an  artificial  guano  or  other  mixed  manure  artificially  prepared, 
to  contain  two  or  more  substances  which,  in  the  soil  they  are  applied  to,  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  opposite  effects — the  one  to  increase,  the  other  to 
diminish,  tlie  amount  of  produce — the  effect  of  this  conflicting  action  of  its 
component  substances  would  be  such  as  to  render  the  mixture  of  less  efficacy, 
oerhaps  of  no  efficacy  at  all — it  might  be  even  injurious  to  the  crops, — although 
It  contained  substances  which,  if  applied  alone,  would  have  exhibited  a  power- 
ful fertilizing  action.  • 

These  two  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  kind  of  light  which  obser- 
vatio  IS,  such  as  the  one  above  adverted  to,  may  hereafter  throw  upon  praotica. 
agric  ilture. 
II   The  substance   of  Mr.  Fleming's  table  (p.  54),  may  be  thus  presentej 

*  See  also  Oe  subsequent  observations  on  the  experiments  uwn  heana. 
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The  unaided  produce  of  the  soil  was  25  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  e^ect  of  the 
dieasings  as  follows : — 

Increase.         Decrease. 

Guano,  3  cwt ,    .      6    bush.  — ■' 

Rape-dust,  5  cwt,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  i  cwt.  .      3i  bush.  — 

Sulphate  of  soda,  1 J  cwt.,  nitrate  of  soda,  J  cwt.       1 J  bush. 

Common  salt,  3  cwt —  3i  bush. 

Common  salt,  3  cwt.,  dissolved  bones,  1  cwt.      .  —  2    bush. 

TurnbuU's  artificial  guano  produced  no  sensible  effect. 

Under  the  circumstances,  besides  being  favourable  to  guano,  the  above  re- 
sult is  also  in  favour  of  the  mixed  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  which  we  have 
seen  to  operate  beneficially  upon  so  many  other  cultivated  plants.  ^The  entire 
crop  appears  to  have  been  injured,  not  only  by  the  summer's  drought,  but  by 
the  severity  of  the  preceding  winter. 

In  regard  to  common  salt,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  grain  dressed  by 
it,  whether  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  in  Mr.  Fleming's  experiments  of  this  year^ 
has  been  always  heavier  per  bushel  than  any  of  the  other  samples  tried.  This 
accords  with  the  previous  resulis  of  some  otlier  experimenters ;  but  it  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Fleming's  observations  upon  the  wheat  of  1841,  nor  witli  those 
of  Mr.  Burnet  for  1843,  and  therefore  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  a  universa 
consequence  of  the  application  of  this  substance  as  a  top-dressing. 

III.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Bumet,  of  Gadgirth,  have  already  been  partially 
detailed  in  tlie  text  {Lecture  XVI.,  p.  362),  and  their  value  explained.  The" 
are  important,  chiefly,  as  showing — 

1°.  Economical  ijtixbures. — That  mixtures  can  be  prepared  which,  upon  soma 
soils,  surpass  gu.ino  in  efficacy  and  in  economical  value,  at  its  former  price. 
The  price  being  now  reduced,  other  experiments  are  required,  yet  still  the  less 
effect  of  guano  upon  the  wheat  crop  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Lord 
Blantyro.  A  wet  season,  however,  may  alter  the  numerical  relation  which 
tliese  results  exhibit.  It  will  be  observed  that  here  also  TurnbuU's  guano  pro- 
duce,d  no  sensible  effect. 

2°.  Effect  of  soda. — The  efficacy  of  the  salts  of  soda,  whether  the  sulphate, 
the  nitrate,  or  common  salt,  upon  Mr.  Burnet's  land,  are  also  very  striking- 
half  a  hundred  weight  per  acre  of  either  producing  an  additional  increase  of 
about  10  bushels  of  grain. 

3°.  Yield  of  flmir. — Into  his  tabulated  results,  Mr.  Bumet  has  introduced  a 
new  element,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  important  one  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  n^lmely,  the  qiuintity  of  fine  flour  yielded  by  equal  weights  of  the  several 
samples  of  ^ain.  The  differences  presented  in  this  column  are  very  striking.  ■ 
Thus  100  lbs.  of  the  grain  reaped  from  the  plot  which  was — 

Undressed,  gave .         ....    76i  lbs.  of  fine  flour 

Dressed  with  guano 68j  lbs.         " 

With  sulphate  of  ammonia 66i  lbs.        " 

With  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda      .     .     .    54i  lbs.        " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  an  experienced  miller  to  what  extent 
such  (^fferences  affect  the  money  value  of  the  grain  to  the  manufacturer  of 
flour. 

4°.  Amornii  of  gluten. — Through  tlie  anxiety  of  Mr.  Bumet  tu  draw  as  much 
mformation  as  possible  fi-om  his  excellent  experiments,  I  am  able  to  present 
another  feature  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these  saliiie  and  ofaer  substances  upon 
the  quality  of  the  prodMce. 

It  is  known  that  the  quantity  of  gluten  contained  in  different  samples  of 
flour  is  very  unlike,  and  that  the  nutritive  property  of  the  flour  depends,  to  a  cer 
lain  extent,  upon  this  quantity  of  gluten.  It  has  also  been  stated,  as  the  result 
of  experiment,  that  the  grain  which  is  raised  by  means  of  manure  conteiining 
the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogen,  is  also  the  richest  in  gluten.  With  a  view  to 
these  questions,  Mr.  Bumet  transmitted  to  me  a  toxoA  of  each  of  the  samples 
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of  flour  (sec  Appendix,  p.  5),  and  upon  examination  I  found  them  to  eontain 
tlie  fol.jwicg  proportions  of  gluten  : — 

Water  per  cent.      Gluten  per  cent. 

No.  1.  No  application 163  9-4 

3.  Guano  and  wood-ashes 16-15  9'3 

3.  Artificial  guano  and  do 168  9-6 

4.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  do 16'4  105 

5.  Do.,  do.,  and  sulphate  of  soda 157  97 

6.  Do.,  do.,  and  common  salt 15'7  9'6 

7.  Do.,  do.,  and  nitrate  of  soda 16-4  100 

8.  TurnbuU's  guano,  gypsum,  and  wood-ashes'?    15-2  9-1 
These  results  are  not  without  their  interest,  for  though  they  do  not  show  any 

striking  difference  in  the  per-centage  of  gluten,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  result  is 
in  favour  of  those  samples  to  which  the  sulphate  of  ammonia*  had  been  ap- 
plied. One  of  these.  No.  4,  exceeded  the  undressed  grain  by  about  one  per 
cent.,  or  one-ninth  of  the  whole  gluten  it  contained.  Were  the  amount  of  this 
gluten  dUme  therefore  to  determine  the  feeding  quality  of  the  grain,  this  sample 
might  be  considered  as  considerably  the  most  nutritious.  But  besides  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  fine  flour  which  they  severally  yielded,  there  are  other  im- 
portant considerations  which  bear  upon  this  question,  and  must  influence  our 
judgment.  These  considerations  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  present  among  the 
present  observations.  They  will  be  found  stated  in  the  text  of  the  Lectures, 
(XIX.,  p.  498  et  seq.)  where  we  treat  of  the  composition  of  wheat  and  other 
varieties  of  grain — and  of  their  respective  values  in  the  feeding  of  man  and  othel 
animals. 

P. — The  Experiments  upon  Grass. 

I.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Alexander  are  not  very  remarkable  or  conclusive. 
The  meadow,  which  was  drained  moss  full  of  timothy  grass,  gave  naturally  1 
ton  4  cwt.  of  hay,  whereas  the  one  dressing  raised  the  produce  to  1  ton  8  cwt., 
the  other  to  1  ton  11  cwt.,  per  imperial  acre.    The  cost  is  not  stated. 

II.  But  those  of  Mr.  Fleming  are  very  interesting.  By  referring  to  page  17 
of  this  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1841  Mr.  Fleming  obtained  a  greatly 
increased  produce  of  hay  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  He  informs  me  that 
in  making  the  present  experiments  he  was  desirous  of  again  testing  the  efficacy 
of  this  salt  upon  grass,  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  and  of  comparing  it  with  that 
produced  by  other  saline  substances.  lie  selected  also  a  portion  of  the  same 
field,  on  another  part  of  which  the  trials  upon  wheat  had  been  made  in  1841 
(see  Appendix,  p.  19),  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  analogy  could  be 
traced  or  difference  detected,  between  their  action  in  1841  wpon  wheat,  and  their 
effect  in  1842  on  sown  grasses — rye-grass,  timothy,  and  red  clover.  Both  objects 
have  been  in  some  measure  attained.  I  shall  first  present  a  summMy  of  the 
results. 

op  HAY.  INCREASE.  DECREASE. 

tons  cwt.  tons  cwt.  tons  cwt. 

The  undressed  soil  produced    .          1  8                  0      5 

Sulphate  of  soda,  3  cwt.       ...      1  3                   

Nitrate  of  soda,  IJ  cwt 2  10  12                  

Sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt *    ,  »                   . 

Nitrate  of  soda,  |  cwt \  '  "      1 

Common  salt,  3  cwt 1  6                  0      3 

Conamon  salt,  3  cwt i   i  io  n      a 

Soot,  16  bushels J  1  i^  U      4                  

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  cwt.    ,     .      1  13  0      5                   

Guano,  l\  cwt 1  18  0    10                  

*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  rombuU's  &ti.;iiiiate  of  ammoc.ia,  alrmdy  odvertad 
to  iu  page  61  of  this  Appendix. 
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A  mixture  of  silicatj  of  potasli  with  gypsum  produced  no  sensible  effect, 
r.eilUer  did  Turnbu  I's  artificial  guano. 

1°.  In  this  repetition  of  his  experiment,  therefore,  the  nitrate  of  soda  on  si- 
milar land  again  increased  greatly  the  produce  of  hay — giving,  at  the  first  cut- 
ting, an  excess  of  upwards  of  1  ton,  at  a  cost  of  30s. 

3°.  But  on  comparing  this  action  of  the  nitrate  upon  grass  with  its  action  ir 
the  same  field  the  previous  year  upon  wheat — we  find  that  though  it  considera- 
bly increased  the  crop  of  wheat,  yet  every  additional  bushel  raised  cost  12s.  6d. 
as  the  price  {/"the  nitrate  added  to  the  land  (Appendix,  p.  19).  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  v^on  soils  where  the  nilrale  will  not  pay  wtien  applied  to  wheat-,  U 
may  yet  pay  well  when  appliM  to  grass. 

3°.  Again,  we  find  above  tnat  3  cwt.  of  common  salt  lessened  in  a  slight  de- 
gree the  crop  of  hay,  while,  in  1841,  IJ  cwt.  increased  considerably  the  produce 
of  wheat  in  thesame  field — the  additional  grain  reaped  from  the  sailed  portion  cost- 
ing only  6d.  a  bushel  (p.  19).  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  on  soils  where 
common  salt  can  be  profitably  used  upon  wheat  it  may  do  injury  upon  hay.  The 
only  circumstance  that  renders  this  deduction  less  safe  is  that  3  cwt.  of  salt  per 
acre  were  applied  to  the  grass,  which  may  have  been  too  much  considering  the 
dryness  of  the  season. 

4°.  The  latter  remark  applies  also  to  the  sulphate  of  soda  which  was  laid  ou 
at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre.  A  less  addition  might  possibly  have  aided  the 
crpp.  Yet  the  negative  influence  of  this  salt  seems  great,  since  1§  cwt.  of  nitrate 
— itself  tending  to  Increase  the  crop — was  unable  entirely  to  overcome  the  dimin- 
ishing influence  of  1  cwt.  of  sulphate. 

But  the  reason  of  this  apparent  inefiioiency  of  the  nitrate,  when  mixed  with  the 
sulphate,  is  in  some  measure  explained  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  on  both  oj  the 
ftUclies  to  which  tjie  sulpltate  of  soda  was  applied,  the  gi-ass  that  came  up  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  red  fescue  (Festuca  Rubra),  though  rye  grass,  timothy,  and  red 
clovir  were  the  only  grasses  sown.  The  sulphate,  therefore,  must  first  have  checked 
or  entirely  destroyed  the  grasses  which  had  already  sprung  up,  and  then  have 
incited  the  dormant  seeds  of  fescue  to  germinate,  before  the  fertilizing  agency  of 
the  nitrate  could  come  into  play. 

This  effect  of  the  sulphate,  should  it  be  confirmed  by  later  experiments,  will 
establish  the  important  theoretical  principle,  that  those  substances  which,  when 
present  in  the  soil,  will  destroy  some  of  our  cultivated  grasses,  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  others ;  and  the  no  less  important  practical  truth,  that  saline  substan- 
ces exercise  such  a  special  action  on  the  several  crops  we  grow  that  we  may 
hope  to  discover  the  means  of  aiding  the  grow.th  of  the  one  or  the  other  at  plea- 
sure, and  it  tr.ay  be  at  little  cost. 

Suggestion  IX.. — It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fleming's 
fie  J.  It  may  have  accidentally  happened  that  tlie  seeds  of  the  fescue  particularly 
abounded  in  those  plots  to  which  the  sulphate  was  applied.  With  every  dis- 
position, therefore,  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can,  I  think  it  better 
to  suspend  our  judgment  upon  this  point — until  the  following  two  series  of  ex- 
periments shall  have  been  made  in  two  or  three  different  localities : — 

a.  By  top-dressing  any  of  the  ordinary  grasses  sown — excluding  the  fescues 
— on  four  or  more  plots,  with  \  cwt.,  1  cwt.,  3  cwt,  and  3  cwt.  of  sulphate 
of  soda  respectively,  and  marking  the  kind  of  grasses  that  most  abundantly 
spring. 

*.  By  sowing  half  an  acre  of  one  or  more  of  the  fescues,  and  especially  the 
Rubra,  and  noting  the  effect  of  the  sulphate  applied  in  similar  proportions  upon 
as  many  patches  as  before. 

These  experiments,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  rendered  more  interesting  were 
nitrate  of  soda,  alone  and  mixed  witfe  the  sulphate,  tried  on  other  plots,  and  on 
both  varieties  of  grass.  I  trust  Mr.  Fleming,  whose  educated  eye  enabled  him 
to  detect  the  interesting  fact  in  question,  may  be  induced  himself  to  prosecute 
tlie  subject  by  further  experiments. 

5°.  Suggestion  X. — We  have  already  seen  ii  flie  above  joint  action  of  the 
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nitrate  and  sulphate,  another  illustration  of  the  kind  of  struggle  we  may  suppose 
to  gc  on  between  substances  tending  respectively,  the  one  to  increase,  the  other 
to  diminish,  the  produce.  In  the  joint  action  of  the  common  salt  and  the  soot, 
when  applied  together,  we  have  a  further  instance  of  the  same  kind — an  increase 
of  4  cwt.  only  being  caused  by  the  application  of  10  bushels  ofsoot,,when  coun- 
teracted by  an  admixture  of  2  cwt.  of  common  salt.  Applied  alone,  the  increase 
of  produce  would  probably  have  been  greater.  Will  any  one  undertake  exper- 
iments with  the  view  of  further  bringing  out  this  interesting  mutually-counter- 
acting influence  of  different  applications? 

6°.  I  can  only  call  attention  to  the  large  yield  of  hay  naturally  obtained  from 
that  part  of  the  field  on  which  barley  dressed  with  bone-dust  in  1841  had  previ- 
ously grown  :  IVIr.  Fleming  informs  me  that  no  sensible  difference  in  the  produce 
of  hay  was  oDserved  between  the  undressed  part  of  the  field  and  that  upon  which 
the  dressed  wheat  had  grown  in  1841,  though  the  crop  was  not  set  apart  or 
ViTeighe'd,  as  we  might  wish  it  to  have  been. 

III.  Since  the  preceding  experiments  went  to  press  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing short  notice  of  trials  upon  hay  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Islay : — 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  tenants  in  our  wild  part  of  the  world  to  expend 
.money  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  substances,  however  beneficial ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  been  induced  to  try  the  substances  mentioned  below,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  others  are  to  be  got  in  abundance 
in  the  island — the  pigeons'  dung  may  be  got  in  large  quantities  in  the  caves, 
sea-ware  on  the  shore,  and  lime  is  abundant  and  excellent  in  quality.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  thus — 

WEIGHT   IN  POUNDS. 

Fresh  cut.  Dry. 

1.  Nothing 240  199 

3.  Pigeon  Dung 318  275 

3.  Sea-ware,  Lime,  and  Sulphuric  Acid  ...      306  269 

4.  Lime  and  Sulphuric  Acid .293  256 

1.  A  field  of  about  ten  acres,  lately  improved  from  heather,  was  chosen;  the 
field  was  well  drained  and  deep  ploughed,  so  as  to  raise  the  subsoil  (red  loam) 
with  the  moss.  On  its  surface  the  grass  was  sown  down  with  oats — 8  cwt.  of 
each  substance  was  used  to  the  acre.  Eight  yards  square  carefully  measured 
from  the  centre  of  each  variety,  and  weighed  the  day  they  were  cut,  and  again 
on  the  day  they  were  put  into  stack.     The  hay  was  fully  ripe  when  cut. 

2.  The  pigeon  dung,  which  looks  like  peat-dust,  was  laid  on  exactly  as  it 
was  taken  from  the  cave. 

3.  One  ton  of  lime-shells  was  mixed  with  12  tons  fresh  sea-ware ;  after  being 
twice  turned,  the  whole  of  the  sea- ware  was  consumed,  leaving  only  small  black 
particles  mixed  *ith  the  lime :  the  bulk  was  reduced  to'  five  large  carts  (not 
weighed) ;  4  galls,  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  400  galls,  of  water,  were  added  to 
the  powder— a  violent  fermentation  took  place,  and  the  bulk  was  further  re- 
■duced  about  an  eighth. 

4.  A  ton  of  Ume-shells  was  prepared  according  to  your  recommendation 
slaking  the  lime  with  the  dilute  acid. 

N.B.  One  measure  of  this  lime  in  shells  gives  three  and  a.  half  in  powder.'' 

G. — T/w-  Experiments  upon  Mixed  Crops. 
Mr.  Alexander's  expemnent  upon  a  field  of  mixed  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  is 
*ery  deserving  of  notice,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  repeated.  JSTot  only  did 
the  mixture  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  iiicrease  the  ultimate  prodjice — but,  as 
Mr.  Alexander  says,  it  acted  like  magic — imparting  life  and  vigour  to  an  appa 
rently  dying  and  worthless  crop. 

H. — The  Experiments  upon  Beans. 
L  The  principal  fact  of  importance  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Alexander  is 
the  effec'  he  found  his  mixture  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  to  produce  upon  the 
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beans  even  when  already  in  flower.  This  is  another  of  those  new  and  practical- 
ly valuable  observations  which,  year  by  year,  are  sure  to  present  themselves  to 
our  obsei-ving  exnerimenters  as  their  inductive  researches  are  continued. 

II.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  introduce  here,  though  it  reached  me  too  late  for 
insertion  among  the  other  tables,  the  following  digest  of  results  upon  beans,  ob- 
tained upon  Lord  Blantyre's  farm  at  Lennox  Love.  The  object  of  them  was 
to  ascertain  the  relative  effect  i,f  certain  saline  luanures,  and  of  rape-dust,  and 
guano,  upon  beans,  .ifier  a  avp  of  oats. 

Experiments  upon  Beans,  after  a  crop  of  Oats.  The  guantiiy  of  land  in  each 
phi  was  one-eighth  of  an  imperial  acre.  Seeds  sown  25th  February ;  manures 
applied  I3th  May ;  crop  cut  8th  August;  stacked  1st  September,  1842;  and 
thrashed  6th  February,  1843. 
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Remarks. — ^The  soil  of  Fordhill,  on  which  ihey  grew,  is  light  and  of  inferior  quality — the 
subsoil  is  of  indurated  clay,  inlerspeised  with  boulders  and  small  stones,  and  occasionally 
beds  of  gravel.  The  field  was  drained  every  furrow  previous  to  its  being  broken  up  from 
old  lea  in  the  winter  of  1S40— ploughed  deep  and  subsoiled  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  ma- 
nured with  farm-yard  dung  in  the  drill  before  sowing  the  beans  in  the  spring  of  1842.  Owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  the  beans  were  rather  short  in  the  straw;  the  specific  manures 
were  applied  after  the  plants  had  attained  some  inches  in  height.  The  sulphate  of  soda  (6Ty, 
not  in  cryslais)  blackened  and  destroyed  the  under  leaves,  tcherever  it  came  in  contact  toith 
them^  butjTesh  shoots  soon  appeared,  and  it  did  not  seem  permanentlt/  to  injure  or  retard  the 
growth  oj  the  plants.  They  did  not,  after  tlie  appliralion,  shew  any  marked  change  of  colour; 
and  at  no  period  did  they  seem  to  differ  much  from  the  rest  of  the  field.  A  few  peas  were 
sown  among  the  beans ;  and  in  dressing  the  grain,  an  attempt,  partially  successful,  was  made 
to  separate  them — each  experiment  underwent  the  same  process  in  the  dressing.  Grain 
column  1st  represents  the  produce  in  beans — grain  column  2nd  represents  that  in  peas. 
The  separation,  however,  not  being  completely  effected,  there  were  left  peas  among  the  beans, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  beans  among  the  peas.  I  thought  a  distinction  of  this 
kind  worth  making  in  the  Tables,  as  I  observed  that  some  of  the  lots  contained  much  more 
peas  than  others,  and  conceived  that  the  relative  value  of  the  manure,  as  applied  to  either^ 
might  thereby  in  soLie  measure  be  shown,  as  well  as  their  efifects  on  the  beans  alone  more 
truly  exhibited.  The  gross  weights  were  taken,  as  those  of  the  other  experiments,  at  the 
town  of  Haddington's  weighing-machine,  before  thrashing— tJhe  detailed  weights  and  mea- 
Buremenls  by  myself.  Wm.  Goodlet. 

The  protJuce  of  the  undressed  part  amounted  in  the  above  experiment  to  29  J 
bushels,  and  it  is  remarkable — 

1°.  That  the  soot  alone  caused  a  sensiirle  diminution  of  the  gross  produce, 
and  alone  did  not  lessen  t^ie  proportion  of  peas. 

2°.  Althoug:h  the  season  was  so  dry  the  sAphate  of  soda  gave  a  larger  increas* 
than  was  obtained  by  the  addition  of  twice  its  o\vti  weight  of  guanc. 

3**.  That  an  admixture  of  half  its  weigh*  Df  nitrate  with  the  sulphate  ot  aod* 
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did  not  increase  thj  produce  beyond  tliat  of  an  equal  weight  of  sulphate  alone. 
This  is  different  fiom  the  action  of  the  Jatter  salt  in  the  case  of  the  other  grain 
crops  and  of  potatoes. 

4°.  That  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda  produce  as  great  an  effect  as  16  cwt.  of  rape- 
dust — the  quantity  of  grain  reaped  from  both  applications  being  very  nearly  the 
same. 

Suggestion  XI. — These  striking  effects  of  the  sulphate  ultimately  took  place 
although  when  first  applied  to  the  young  plants  it  burned  and  blackened  theii 
leaves.  I  trust  that  these  results  will  also  be  tested  by  repetitions  in  other  years 
— '.ess  droughty,  it  is  to  be  hoped — and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  Mr.  Alexander's  experiment  seems  to  say  that  gypsum,  wliich 
is  still  cheaper,  may  be  economically  substituted. 

5°.  It  will  be  seen  that  guano  upon  this  crop,  as  upon  the  wheat  already  noticed 
(p.  68),  was  less  successful  than  some  of  the  other  substances  employed. 

Condusion. — Upon  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gardiner  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  dressings  of  1841  upon  the  crop  of  1842,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  re- 
marks I  have  already  made  (p.  57)  upon  their  importance,  and  upon  the  good 
that  must  foUow  from  continuing  them.  But  in  concluding  these  observations, 
the  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  I  have  adverted  to  those  points  only,  in  the 
above  tables  of  results,  which  appeared  to  myself  most  important.  There  are 
many  other  points  to  which  by  a  careful  study  of  the  tables  his  attention  will 
naturally  be  drawn.  He  will  consider  the  observations  themselves  also,  as 
only  so  many  gropings  after  truth.  T  he  present  state  of  our  experimental  inqui- 
ries can  scarcely  be  supposed  as  yet  to  give  us  more  than  a  glimpse  here  and 
there  of  the  true  light.  Like  a  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  dark  dungeon,  we 
are  peering  through  the  comparative  gloom  of  our  prison-house,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  mode  of  escape  into  the  upper  day.  Like  him  we  may  be  long  in 
dis,oovering  the  true  outlet,  and  the  passage  upwards  may  be  narrow  and  in- 
tricate ; — but  the  same  conviction  which  will  give  him  safety,  will  ultimately 
lead  us  also  to  the  light — that  he  who  persists  in  trying — marking  and  recollect- 
ing every  turning  he  has  explored — Tiiay  at  length  escape;  but  that  he  who  sita 
still,  in  indifference,  or  gives  up  his  quest  in  despair,  is  sure  to  die  in  darkness. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE, 
MADE  IN    1843. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  at  Erskine,  in  Renfirewshire,  upon  the 
Home  Farm  of  Lord  Blantyre : — 

Experiment  L — Potato  Oats,  after  old  Grass. 
The  soil  was  variable,  chiefly  good  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  partly-  gravel 
and  partly  sand.     The  field,  having  been  long  in  pasture,  in  many  places  very 
wet,  was  drained  in  November  and  December,  1841 ;  ploughed  soon  after,  and 
sown  with  oats  on  the  8th  of  April.     The  manures  were  applied  on   the  1 5th 
ot  April,  and  harrowed  in  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  harrows.     One-fourth  of 
an  imperial  acre  being  ■previously  measured  off  for  each  plot. 
According  to  notes  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the  crop  from  time  to  time — 
May  33.— The  nitrate  of  soda  (No.  I)  looking  darker  in  colour  than  any  of 
the  other  plots  I  nextto  it,  in  point  of  colour,  the  foreign  guano  (Ki.  5)  seems 
best;  then  the  soot  (No.  9);  then  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  (No,  2);  cannot 
however,  discern  any  very  decided  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  other* 
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May  30. — Tliere  appears  a  slight  difference  in  favour  of  all  the  applicatipni 
in  the  order  above  stated,  the  sulphate  of  soda  (No.  3)  pale  in  colour. 

June  28. — Appearance  same  as  on  30th  May. 

The  crop  viras  cut  19th  and  20th  of  August,  and  thrashed  from  the  stock  on 
the  7th  of  September ;  the  results  carefully  ascertained,  the  grain  by  weight  and 
measure;  the  straw  by  weight,  as  it  came  from  the  thrashing-machine;  no  ac- 
count taken  of  the  chaff. 


RESULTS    OF    EXPEEIMENT   I.- 

—OATS 

■ 

Applications. 

OS'S 

PRODUCE. 

Increase  + 

or 
Decrease  — . 

No. 

Good  gr 

iin. 

Light  grain. 

a>  J., 

i 

Grain. 

Straw. 

1 

1 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  28  lbs 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  28  lbs. . , 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  66  lbs 

s.  d. 
6    3 

5  0 

3  0 

6  3 

4  0 
3    0 

10    0 
2  11 

bsh. lbs. 
12    21 
12    ■& 
12    — 
12    10 
12     4 

12  17J 
U      2 
11      8i 

13  30i 

lbs. 

42J 

40 

40 

41 

4U 

4l| 

41 

41 

41 

lbs. 

8 
10 
14J- 
10 

6 
10 

io| 

11 

lbs. 
29J 

lbs. 
908 
770 
762 
717 
768 
788 
675 
644 
880 

lbs. 
+26J 

—18 

u 

-49 
+41 
-60 

lbs. 
+191 
+.63 
+  45 

if^ 

-12 
—  73 
+163 

Foreign  Guano,  28  lbs 

TurnbuU's  BritishGuano.  56  lbs. 
TurnbuU's  Impr'd  Bones,  56  lbs. 
TurnbuU's  Humus,  10  bush. . . . 
Soot,  10  bush 

Experiment  II. — On  Old  Pasture  Grass  to  be  cut  for  Hay. 

The  soil  was  of  medium  quality,  on  stony  clay  subsoil.  The  part  of  the 
field  experimented  on  was  originally  very  wet,  producing  scarcely  any  better 
herbage  than  rushes  and  other  semi-aquatic  plants,  was  drained  in  1835,  has 
been  three  years  pastured  after  a  crop  of  hay  from  young  grass  in  1838 ;  the 
soil  is  of  a  blackish  friable  texture,  the  subsoil  very  retentive.  The  specific 
manures  were  applied  on  15th  April,  with  the  exception  of  the  soot,  which  was 
sown  on  the  plot  in  the  experiment  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
field  were  dressed  with  soot,  being  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  by  the 
15th  of  April  were  shewing  a  greener  shade  than  the  portion  left  for  experiment. 

April  25. — Observed  the  ridge  or  plot  No.  5  (sulphate  of  ammonia)  looking 
dark  in  the  shade,  and  that  tire  salt  has  burned  the  leaves  of  daisies  and  other 
broad-leaved  plants ;  the  moss  or  fog  seems  also  to  be  burned,  it  looks  black 
and  unhealthy. 

May  7. — 'The  ridges  or  plots  Nos.  2,  5,  and  7,  look  decidedly  better  than  the 
rest ;  No.  3  also  seems  farther  advanced  than  where  no  applications  were  made. 

May  23. — No.  2  getting  on  Tery  fast,  and  now  looks  as  well  as  No.  1 ,  which 
has  always  had  the  advantage  (to  appearance)  of  the  other  plots.  The  grass 
on  No.  3  pale  in  colour,  but  teller  tlian  where  no  manure  was  applied. 

The  hay  was  cut  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  the  grass  weighed  soon,  i.  e.,  in  a 
few  hours  after  being  cut  down,  but  being  very  sunny  weather  it  was  somewhat 
faded  when  weighed.     The  made  hay  weighed  and  put  into  stack  on . 

Each  plot  consisted  of  one-fourth  of  an  imperial  acre. 


RESULTS   OF 

EXPERIMENT 

1, — HAY. 

No. 

Applications. 

Cost  of 
applica- 
tion. 

PRODUCE. 

Increase 
in  Hay. 

Grass. 

Hay. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 

Soot,  10  bushels 

s.     d. 
2    11 

1% 

7_Ji 

S    lU 
5     8i 

lbs. 
2331 
263» 
1936 
1760 
2616i 
2374 
31)24 
2841 

lbs. 
970 

1026* 
841 
726 
935 
838 

1190 

1044 

lbs. 
,188 

lit 

163, 

408 

ass 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  40  lbs.. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  80  lbs. 
Nothing 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  40  lbs. . . . 
Nothing 

Foreign  Gnano,  40  lbs 

TurnbuU's  British  Quano 

80  lbs. 

tio.  Ix^ 


EXPERIMENTS   UPON  WHEAT  AND   POTATJla. 


TJ 


N.  B. — I  take  the  average  of  the  two  plots  which  had  no  manure,  as  the  sura 
10  deduct  for  finding  the  increased  produce.  The  second  column  from  the 
right  is  m'ade  hay,  the  third  is  green  grass,  weighed  soon  after  being  cut. 

Experiment  MI. — Upon  Wlieat. 

Soil,  a  good  strong  loam,  resting  on  a  heavy  subsoil  composed  of  clay  and 
small  stones,  called  till.  The  wheat  was  sown  in  November,  1841,  after  a  crop 
"f  potatoes.  The  field  had  been  long  in  grass  previous  to  1840 — when  it  was 
dramed,  and  ploughed  for  oats  in  the  sjiiring  of  1840 — was  well  dunged  with 
good  farm-yard  manure,  and  was  also  limed  for  the  potato  crop  of  1841 ,  so  that 
the  field  was  in  very  good  condition  for  wheat. 

The  manures  were  applied  14th  April,  1843,  and  harrowed  in  with  a  stroke 
of  the  harrows. 

IVIay  10. — The  portion  No.  1  seems  darker  in  shade  than  No.  9  and  No.  8. 

June  28. — A  calm  day,  with  gentle  rain — ^many  of  the  lots  much  bent  down, 
as  follows: — No.  1  much  bent  down.  No.  2  partly  swirled  and  bent  at  the 
end  next  a  planting.  No.  1  swayed  at  east  end  next  the  planting,  not  so  bad  as 
No.  2.  No.  4  less  bent  down  than  No.  3.  No.  5  much  bent  down  and  swirled. 
Nos.  6  and  7  all  standing.  No.  8  partly  laid  down.  No.  9  very  much  swirled 
and  laid.    All  the  laid  wheat  came  up  again  in  a  few  days  after  the  rain. 

The  wheat  was  reaped  with  the  sickle,  and  in  due  course  stacked,  in  good 
condition.     It  was  thrashed  on  the  8th  February,  1843. 

RESULTS    OF    EXPERIMENT    III. ^WHEAT. 


Applications. 


Total 
quan- 
tity. 


Soot,  10  bushels 

TtirnbuU's  Humus,  10  bushels 

Improved  Bones. 

Turnbull's  British  Guano 

Foreign  Guano 

Nothing 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Siilphaie  of  Ammonia 

Nit'rate  of  Soda 


Increase  + 

or 
Decrease  — . 


lbs. 
1213 

1065 
973 
1193 
1049 
1008 
1073 
1138 
1169 


lbs. 
+  205 
+  47 
—  35 
+  1S5 
+    41 

+  66 
+  130 
+  161 


Total 
quantity. 


Weight 

per 
bushel. 


bush.  lbs. 

13  33 
12  48 
ir   68 

14  43 

11  m 


lbs. 

68 

60 

62 

61 


bush.  lbs. 
2     32 


47 
67 
48- 
33il 


2  6 
2  37 
2    37 


Expeiir»ent  IV. — On  Potatoes. 

Soil,  a  medium  loam,  resting  on  gravel  and  sand.  The  field  was  ploughed 
from  old  grass,  and  sown  with  oats  in  1841 ;  was  drained  (where  wet)  and  deep 
ploughed  in  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  prepared  for  potatoes  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
and  well  dunged  at  the  rate  of  about  45  tons  of  very  good  dung  from  Glasgow, 
per  acre.  The  manures  were  applied  in  addition  to  the  dung,  by  being  sprinkled 
above  l/te  dung  in  the  dritts  before  placing  the  sets,  then  covered  by  reversing  the 
di-ills,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  April,  1842; 

During  the  season  could  discover  little  or  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  portions  dressed  with  the  specific  manures,  from  where  no  applications 
were  made ;  the  crop  was  a  very  ecfual  good  one  over  all  the  field.  One-fourth 
of  an  imperial  acre  in  each  plot. 

*  Z  can  ill  reconcile  the  great  produce  from  No.  4  with  the  appearances  when  growing, 
and  have  been  suspicious,  that  notwithstanding  every  precaution  being  talten  to  avoid  mix- 
ing, some  sheaves  of  No.  5  plot,  have  been  taken  to  No.  4,  while  the  crop  was  in  stook,  as  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  (during  the  time  the  stocks  were  in  the  field)  to  have  themie- 
paired,  they  being  blown  down  once  or  twice. 

The  cost  of  the  applications,  as  also  '.he  quantities  applied,  of  the  different  materials,  were 
the  same  as  in  Experiment  No.  I.,  on  Oats.  The  light  grain  is  not  here  taken  into  accoujit, 
as  It  was  too  trifling  in  quantity  and  quality  to  be  of  any  iinportaneo,  and  nearly  the  same  is 
every  case. 
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EXPERIMENTS   UPCN  POTATOES. 
RESULTS   OP  EXPERIMENT   IV. — ON   POTATOES. 


Manures. 


,  Nitrate  ol  Soda 14  lbs.  ? 

'Sulphate  ofSoda 28 lbs.  < 

I  Sulphate  of  Soda 28  lbs.  ( 

'  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 14  lbs-  ^ 

Foreign  Guano 28  lbs. 

TurnbulFs  British  Guano. . .  ,5G  lbs. 

Soct,  7^  bushels 

Improved  Bones,  TumbuU's,  66  lbs. 

Gypsum,  1  bushel 

Nothing 


Cost. 

s. 

d. 

4 

7h 

i 

0 

fi 

3 

4 

0 

2 

H 

3 

u 

— 

PBODUCE. 


tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
3     0      1    S4^ 

2    19     0    24^ 


3    21 
2    21 


21 

7 


[A^niendtx, 


1 

Increase  +  or 
Decrease  — . 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

+ 1   1   m 


+  0      0 

+  0      3 
+  0      2 


17i 

21 
14 


—  3     0      14 
14 

14 


+  0      2 
-  0      2 


The  gypsum  used  turned  out  to  be  genuine  on  anedysis.* 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  PRECEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

1°.  Effect  of  the  drmight. — It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
great  drought  of  the  season  exercised  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  also.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  suspend  our  jud|f- 
ment  in  some  measure  regarding  them — until  future  experiments  in  other  sea- 
sons shall  confirm  or  modify  them. 

2°.  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  colour  of  the  crop. — A  new  feature  m- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  account  of  these  experiments,  is  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  sever£d  crops  at  diflTerent  specified  periods  atler  the  dressings 
were  applied. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  practical  men  to  estimate  the  relative  produce  of 
different  fields  or  parts  of  the  same  5dd  by  their  appearance,  and  especially  by 
the  colour  of  the  growing  crops.  Yet  that  this  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  in 
a  corn  crop,  is  proved  by  the  observation  that  up  to  the  end  of  June  appearances 
in  the  oat  field  were  most  in  favour  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  guano  being  se- 
cond, and  the  soot  third  in  order.    Yet,  when  reaped,  the — 

Nitrate  gave  an  increase  of  only 2Jt  bushels  per  acre. 

Guano 24  lbs.  per  acre. 

Soot 6  bushels  per  acre. 

The  nitrate  did  give  a  little  more  straw  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  that 
the  colour  is  not  an  unfaiUng  criterion  even  as  to  the  produce  of  straw  or  of 
nay  is  shewn  by  the  experiments  upon  oats  and  upon  hay.     In  both  of  these 

"  List  of  prices  paid  for  the  manures  used  in  the  foregoing  experiments; — 

1.  Foreign  Guano 25s.  per  cwL 

2.  TumbuU's  Guano 8s.     " 

3.  TumbuU's  Improved  Bones 6s.     " 

4.  TumbuU's  Humus Is.  per  bushel 

5.  Nitrate  of  Soda  ....  25s.  per  cwt. 

6.  Sulphate  of  Soda  (dry)  6s.     "  1 

7.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia SGs.     " 

8.  Soot 3^.  perbushel. 

Nob.  2, 3, 4,  and  7,  were  manufactured  and  furnished  by  Turnbull  and  Companr,  Chem' 

Hta,  Glasgow.    The  British  (Guano  No.  2)  is  said  to  be  made  up  a.s  follows : —  ^ 

2  cwt.  of  Sulphate  of  Soda. 
2'  cwt.  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
1  cwt.  of  Common  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
15  cwt.  of  Improved  Bones,  manufactured  by  TumbuU  &  Co. 

20  cwt,  or  1  ton. 

The  Improved  Bones  are  said  to  be  halT  diss->lved  bones  and  half  wood-charcoal.  I  be- 
Heve  the  bones  include  animal  matter,  as  ^  at.  informed  tlie  carcases  of  old  horses,  &c. 
Bre  aU  used  in  the  manufacture.  Jamks  WiLfOH    ' 

Freetand,  Erskine,  20(A  Fubruary,  1S13 
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crops  the  portions  dressed  with  sulphate  of  soda  are  described  as  pale  m  celem, 
and  yet  the  excess  of  produce  over  the  undress&U  parts  was  as  follows : — 

\Z^;    :    :    l^rper;e.  Sphere  the  sulphate  was  applied. 

The  increase  m  neither  case  would  be  deserving  of  much  attention  exocnt 
as  shovring  satisfactorily  that  wrong  conclusions  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to 
the  efficacy  of  manures  and  top-dressings  by  those  who  judge  only  by  the  eye 
— and  that  sffl/e  reHance  can  be  placed  on  those  comparative  results  only  which  have 
been  tested  by  weight  and  measure.  I  know,  indeed,  that  practical  fermers  who 
have  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  grass  land,  and  have  been  delighted  by  the  beauti- 
ful green  colour  which  followed,  have  occasionally,  been  dSappointed  by  find- 
ing that  after  all  this  promise  the  weight  of  hay. obtained  was  no  greater  than 
upon  the  undressed  parts  of  their  fieldsi  As  to  the  feeding  q^ualities  of  the  two 
kinds  of  hay  no  experiments  have  yet  been  made,  though  it  is  known  that  cat- 
tle prefer  that  which  has  been  dressed. 

Suggestion  XL — I  put  down,  therefore,  as  a  distinct  suggestion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  that  this  plan  of  spedaUy  noting  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  at  staied,  say  monthly  periods,  should  be  adopted  in  all 
future  experiments.  This  will  serve,  not  merely  to  show  us  more  clearly  what 
kind  of  appearances  are  to  be  trusted,  and  how  far,  as  indications  of  an  increase 
of  crop—but  may  hereafter  prove  of  further  importance  when  experiments  shall 
begin  to  be  instituted  upon  the  feeding:  properties  of  crops  reaped  under  dif- 
ferent circumst.  mces,  and  raised  under  difterent  kinds  of  management. 

3°.  Importance  of  having  two  or  more  experimental  plots  similairly  treated. — 
The  experiments  upon  hay  above-mentioned  exhibit  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  adverted  to  in  page  59  of  this  Appendix  under  the  head  of  limUs  of  error. 
I  there  drew  the  attention  of  experimenters  to  the  difference  in  the  produce  ob- 
tained on  two  equed  patches  of  the  same  field  of  turnips,  to  neither  of  which 
any  dressing  had  been  applied.  At  Erskine  two  equal  plots  of  grass  in  the 
s£irae  field  gave  a  similar  dififerenoe  of  produce.  I  present  both  results  here  for 
the  sake  of  clearness.    The  produce  per  imperial  acre  was — 

Hay  at  Erskine.  Turnips  at  Barochan. 

tons.    cwt.  tons:    curt. 

1st  plot 4        5  12      17 

2d  plot 3        3  11        8 

Difference 12  19 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  diflFerence  between  the  two  plots  of  turnips  (Appen- 
dix, p.  59),  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  dififerences  equally  great,  depending  not 
at  all  upon  the  substance  applied;  might  be  expected  on  equal  portions  of  those 
fields  upon  which  our  different  saline'  manures  may  have  been  applied ; — and 
that  very  erroneous  conclusions  might  thence  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  abso- 
lute and  comparative  effects  of  the  substances  with  which  our  experiments  are 
made  upon  the  crops  to  which  they  are  applied. 

I  have  since  met  with  a  confirmation  of  this,  view  in  a  record  of  two  pairs  of 
experiments  made  with  equal  quantities  of  rape  cake  upon  equal  plots  of  red 
wheat,  in  the  same  season,  and  upon  adjoining  parts  of  the  same  field,  ^British 
Husbandry,  I.,  p.  112.)  The  results  of  two  experiments  with  different  quan- 
tities of  rape  dust  were  as  follows : — 

Produce  of  Light 

Rape  dust  applied,  marlcet  com.      Weight  per  bushel,         com. 

stones,  bush,  lbs.  oz.  lbs. 

1st  plot 59i    ....  26    ...    52    10    ...    46 

2nd  plot 59i    .    ,    .    21    .    .    .    50     8    ...    67 

lstp^pt 86     ...    28    ...    53     4    ...    35 

2nd  plot 8G      ...    22    ....  51      2    ...    91 

The  difTerences  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  weight  of  the  grain  reaped,  ii 

30 
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each  of  these  pairs  of  experiments,are  so  great  thathad  they  been  obtained  from 
plots  of  ground  dressed  with  different  manures  we  should  readily  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  unlike  action  of  the  substances  vm  had  applied.  Doubts  may  natu- 
rally arise,  therefore,  when  we  look  at  the  several  tables  of  results  contained  in 
this  Appendix,  how  far  the  differences  presented  in  them  are  really  due  to  the  vm- 
like  action  of  the  manures  employed,  ejtd  how  far  to  natural  causes  not  hithcrtc 
investigated.  Can  all  the  experiments  made  during  these  last  two  years  with  so 
much  care  really  be  vitiated  by  this  source  of  error's  The  point  must  be  eluci- 
dated by  further  experiment.  Should  it  prove  that  we  have  here  a  genera! 
source  of  error,  it  is  satisfactory  at  least  thet  we  have  discovered  it  at  the  threshold 
as  it  were  of  our  accurate  experimental  inquiries,  and  that  we  can  devise  means 
of  avoiding  it  in  future. 

I  therefore  repeat  the  Sogoestions  I.  and  II.,  which  I  ventured  to  offer  in  page 
60  (Appendix),  that  some  of  my  readers,  of  whom  I  believe  many  are  interested 
ill  this  subject,  would  in  the  ensuing  season  ascatain  accurately  the  produce  of 
equal  measured  quantities  of  the  same  field,  under  whatever  crop  it  may  be, 
and  publish  or  transmit  the  result  to  me — and  that  in  all  future  experiments 
made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  ofdifFerent  manures  upon  any  crop, 
two  plots  at  least,  and  not  adjoiniiig  to  each  other,  should  be  treated  alike  in  each 
field,  and  the  mean  of  the  several  results  obteiined  with  each  substance  taken  as 
the  average  produce  from  which  their  comparative  effects  are  to  be  estimated. 

These  points  appear  to  me  to  be  of  primary  importance,  and  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  structure  1  hope  we  are  now  beginning  to  rear  with  the  results 
of  inductive  experimental  agriculture. 

4.  Action  of  soot. — In  these  experiments  a  top-dressing  of  soot  increased  con- 
siderably the  produce  of  oats  and  wheat,  while  it  diminished  the  produce  of  po- 
tatoes when  mixed  vnth  the  manure.  Thus  the  produce  per  acre  on  the  dressed 
and  undressed  parts  was — 

Oats.  Wheat.  Potatoes. 

Undressed  .  .  49  bush.  .  .  44  bush.  .  .  11  tons  16  owL 
Dressed  ...  55  bush.  .  .  54  bush.  .  .  11  tons  3  cwt. 
The  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  potato  crop  may  probably  be  due  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  applied,  as  in  other  districts  it  is  very  useful  to  potatoes, 
and  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  when  applied  alone  to  turnips,  an  increase  of  4  tons 
per  acre.  (See  Mr.  Fleming's  Experiments,  Appendix,-p.  43;  also.  Lecture 
XVII.  p.  438). 

5.  Comparaiive  action  of  soot  a/nd  of  nitrate  of  soda. — The  immediate  effect 
of  both  these  substances  is  to  darken  the  colour  and  to  increase  the  growth 
of  hay  and  straw.  In  this  respect  the  advantage  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  ni- 
trate, while  the  soot  in  some  cases  gives  a  little  more  grain.  Thus  the  increase 
of  produce  per  imperial  acre  of  the  three  crops  of  hay,  wheat,  and  oats,  dressed 
with  each  of  the  three,  was  nearly  as  follows : — 

Hay.  Wheat.  Oats. 

Grain.  Straw. 

Soot    .    .         .7  cwt.    .    .    10    bush.    .    .    6  '  bush.      6  cwt 
Nitrate  of  aoi'a .    9  cwt.    .    .    lOi  bush.    .    .    6i  bush.      7  cwt. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  sooted  grass  was  lighter  per  bushel.    Thus  their 
eomparative  weights  were — 

Wheat.  Oats. 

Sooted  ...  58  lbs.  .  .  41  lbs. 
Nitrated  ...  62  lbs.  .  .  42|  lbs. 
Nevertheless,  the  advantage  to  the  practical  man  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
the  soot,  since  the  cost  of  40  bushels  of  soot  per  acre  was  only  12s.,  while  that 
of  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  25s.  It  is  cnly  to  be  regretted  that  soot  is  so 
variable  in  its  constitution  that  firm  reliance  cannot  be,  placed  upon  the  uniform- 
ity of  its  effects. 

6°.  Acti/in  of  guano.— In  the  text,  p.  4G0, 1  have  stated  the  apparentconcluson 
Ui  whiiih  thj  Erskine  experimeiits,  taken  in  connection  with  all  the  others  I  haw 
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yet  met  vith,  seem  to  point — that  it  is  more  uniformly  successful  whe%  afpaed  to 
rootthan  to  grain  crops.  The  increase  of  oats  inthe  present  experiment  didnot 
exceed  half  a  bushel  per  acre — though  that  of  hay  amounted  to  14i  ci/rt. 

7".  Action,  ofmlplmte  of  soda. — I  have  already  noticed  the  effect  which  thi? 
salt  has  in  pating  the  colour  of  the  crop,  even  when  the  produce  of  grass  ot 
straw  is  increased.  In  regard  to  the  grain,  we  see  in  the  experiment  upon  oats 
that  it  reduced  the  crop,  IJ  bushels  per  acre — while  the  wheat  crop  was  increased 
10  bushels  by  a  similar  application. 

Is  this  difference  in  its  effects  dua  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  special 
action  of  the  sulphate  upon  the  two  crops  1 

We  have  seen  m  the  experiments  made  in  1842  at  Lennox  Love  (p.  53),  that  the 
sulphate  of  soda  diminished  the  oai  crop  15  J  bushels  per  acre — an  effect,  how- 
ever, which  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  great  drought  in  that  locality,  since 
even  nitrate  of  soda  caused  a  diminution  of  l2i  bushels.  But  it  also  diminished 
the  wheat  crop  at  the  same  place  to  the  extent  of  9i  bushels  per  acre,  but  upon 
this  crop  also  the  drought  appeared  to  interfere  with  the  natural  action  of  the  sev- 
eral top-dressings  which  were  applied,  so  that  no  trust-wortliy  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  apparent  results  of  their  action. 

Suggestion  XIJ. — 1  have  already  suggested  (p.  72)  an  interesting  experiment 
with  sulphate  of  soda,  in  order  to  test  the  very  curious  observation  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, that  when  applied  to  land  sown  with  artificial  grasses,  it  brought  up  a  crop 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  fescue  grasses,  though  none  of  these  had  been 
sown.  I  would  here  suggest  further  that  the  marked  difference  observed  at 
Erskine  between  the  action  of  this  sulphate  upon  wheat  and  oats  should  be 
further  investigated — with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question — Does  sulphate  of  soda  act  less  favourable  upon  wheat  than  upon 
oats  in  the  same  soill  Or  does  an  unlike  action  manifest  itself  only  when  the 
soils  are  different  ■?  I  fear  the  suggestion  comes  too  late  for  the  present  year, 
unless,  as  I  hope,  there  are  experiments  already  in  progress  which  will  throw 
light  upon  the  question.  But  the  suggestion  will  not,  I  believe,  be  overlooked 
when  another  year  comes  round. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  soda 
upon  the  wheat  crop,  that  the  straw  was  stronger  and  less  laid  than  where  any 
of  the  other  dressings  were  applied. 

8°.  Action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.— T^he  substance  employed  under  the  name 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  I  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Appendix  (p.  61,) 
is  not  what  its  name  implies.  The  makers,  the  Messrs.  Turnbull,  of  Glasgow, 
inform  me  that  it  is  prepared  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  fermenting  urine,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness*.  Though  such  a  substance  must  vary  in  composition 
with  the  urine  from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  must  contain  more  or  less  am- 
monia according  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  which  the  urine  has  undergone, 
yet  good  effects  may  fairly  be  expected  from  it.  I  here  exhibit  the  effect  of  1  to 
li  cwt.  per  acre  applied  to  different  crops — 

Undressed.  Dressed.  Made  at 

Wheat    .     .     ,     .     .    44    bush.  54i  bush.  Erskine. 

Do 314  bush.  40   bush.  Gadgirth. 

Oats 49   bush,  50   bus\  Erskine. 

Turnips 123  tons.  ~^^  tons.  Barochan. 

Potatoes 12|  tons.  14f  tons.  do. 

Do 8J  tons.  13j  tons.  do. 

These  results  not  only  recommend  this  substance  to  the  practical  farmer,  but 
they  also  enforce  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  the  text  upon  the  vxlae  of  urine 
in  general,  upon  the  large  waste  of  manure  annually  incurred  by  the  neglect  of 
it,  and  upon  the  virtual  money-loss  which  is  suffered  by  those  who  allow  it  to 
escape  from  their  farm-yards,  [See  Lecture  XVIIF,,  p.  463.] 
9°".  Action  of  Turniidl's  humus. — This  humu.s,  as  it  is  called,  is  night-soi., 

'  In  the  text  I  have  desci'rjed  itunder  the  name  of  iwZjiAa{«!ur>n«.— Seep.  i61. 
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and  urine  mixed  with  charcoal  and  gypsum,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  Its  et 
fects  iwon  the  wheat  crop  are,  in  the  present  experiments,  more  favouraole  than 
any  of  those  I  have  yet  placed  upon  record.  'J'he  following  experimental  re- 
sults exhibit  the  nature  of  its  action  in  two  localities,  both  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood : — 

Undressed.  Dressed.  Experimenls  made  at 

Wheat      ...    44    bush.  51   bush.  Erskine. 

Oats     ....    49    bush.  45   bush.  do. 

Turnips  .     .     .     12|  tons.  13i  tons.  Barochan. 

Do.         ...     12    tons.  17    tons.  do. 

Potatoes  ...      5|  tons.  lOf  tons.  do. 

These  results,  especially  those  upon  the  corn  crops,  fire  not  so  beneficial  .is 
might  well  be  expected  from  a  prepared  night-soil,  and  they  afford  room  for  the 
suspicion  that  the  mode  of  manufacture  has  been  such  as  to  dissipate  some  of 
the  more  valuable  constituents. 

10°.  Experiments  upon  potatoes. — In  the  experiments  upon  potatoes  the  whole 
crop  averaged  12  tons  per  acre,  and  the  parts  of  tlie  field  to  which  the  artificial 
manures  were  added  exhibited  no  marked  increase  above  this  general  average. 
Even  the  mixture  of  nitrate  with  sulphate  of  soda,  which  in  so  many  other 
cases  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  potato  crop,  in  this  instance  produced  only  1 
cwt.  of  increase. 

It  may  be  that  the  manure  which  was  added  at  the  rate  of  45  tons  per  acre 
contained  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  those  kinds  of  food  which  were  added  after- 
wards in  the  saline  and  other  substances.  If  so,  a  larger  crop  could  only  have 
been  obtained  by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  not  tried,  for  a  loam  of 
moderate  quality  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  more  than  12  tons  of  potatoes  per 
acre. 

Or  it  may  be  that  these  same  artificial  manures  would  have  produced  a  larger 
increase  had  they  been  put  on  as  a  top-dressing  after  the  crop  had  come  up,  in- 
stead of  being  spread  upon  the  manure  before  the  potatoes  were  planted  upon 
it.  In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fleming  made  with  especial  reference  to  this 
point,  [Appendix,  pp.  49  and  66,]  it  was  found  tliat  a  Iwger  proportvmate 
increase  was  obtained  from  the  same  saUne  substances  applied  in  equal  quanti- 
ties to  the  potato  crop  vilwn  they  were  spread  upon  the  manure,  than  when  they 
were  applied  as  a  top-dressing  after  the  crop  had  come  up.  Still  the  experiments 
in  his  case  being  made  in  different  fields,  I  stated  that  the  point  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  established,  but  was  deserving  of  further  investigation.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  resvdts  of  these  experiments  of  Lord  Blantyre : 
I  would  therefore  beg  to  offer  as — 

Suggestimi  XIII. — That  the  application  of  saline  manures  to  the  potato 
crop — either  when  the  trial  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  practical  infor- 
mation, which  may,  hereafter,  be  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  operations  of  the 
fanner,  on  the  land  where  his  experiments  are  made,  or  for  that  of  airiving  at 
results  which  may  be  theoretically  useful — that  the  same  proportions  should  be 
applied  to  two  or  more  plots  buried  with  the  manure,  and  to  two  or  more  dusted 
on  as  a  top-dressing.  From  an  accumulation  of  results  obtained  in  both  ways, 
we  shall  be  able  to  extract  something  like  a  principle  by  which  practical  men 
may  be  easily  guided  in  that  direction  which  is  likely  in  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  to  lead  to  the  greatest  amount  of  profit. 

11°.  Water  in  the  potatoes. — I  will  here  add  one  other  observation  upon  the 
potato  experiments.  There  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no  notable  dif- 
ference in  the  weigld  of  crop  raised  upon  the  several  patches.  But  the;  qualiiy  of 
the  crop— the  weight  of  dry  food  raised  upon  the  several  patches — might  really 
be  different  notwithstanding.  In  my  remarks,  [Appendix,  p.  65],  upon  the  Baro- 
chem  experiments  upon  potatoes,  made  in  1842,  1  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  potatoes  sometimes  contain  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of  dry  food,  and  at 
other  tiraea  as  litUe  as  20  per  cent.,  and  therefore  that  a  ton  of  potatoes  of  one 
kind  Boay  contain  6  cvrt.,  while  the  sauie  weight  of  another  contains  only  4 
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cwt.  of  dry  nourishment.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  as  by  growing  in  unlike 
soils  or  with  unequal  degrees  of  rapidity  our  potatoes  may  contain  different  pro- 
portions af  water,  so  by  different  kmds  of  dressings  which  act  in  the  same  way 
as  natural  differences  of  so^,  and  cause  the  plants  to  develope  themselves  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  the  same  effects  may  be  produced.  One  kind  of  saline 
substance,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  by  hastening  the  growth,  may  give  us  a  crop 
of  potatoes  containing  much  water,  while  another,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  by 
retarding  the  growth,  may  give  a  crop  containing  less  water — and  thus,  though 
tnere  may  be  no  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  crops,  they  may  be  very 
unlike  in  the  relative  proportidas  of  food  they  contain. 

If  such  be  the  case  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  water  which  our  several  experimental  potato  crops  contain,  since  without 
this  we  tnay  draw  very  incorrect  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  our  experimental 
manures — placing  the  highest  value  upon  that  which  gives  the  greatest  weight 
of  raw  material,  and  esteeming  least,  perhaps,  that  which  produces  the  greatest 
weight  of  dry  food. 

1  would  again,  therefore,  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  subj*ct  ol 
Suggestions  IV.  and  VI.,  [Appendix,  pp.  63  and  65,]  in  reference  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quantity  of  water  in  their  experimental  root  crops.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  very  simple,  and  has  already  been  described,  [Appendix, 
p.  64.]  

Each  new  series  of  experimental  results  we  are  called  upon  to  examine  and 
analyse,  will,  I  hope,  more  and  more  satisfy  my  readers,  as  they  do  myself, 
that  this  is  the  true  line  of  procedure,  and  that  though  there  may  be  much  in 
our  results  at  first  which  may  appear  contradictory  and  discouraging,  yet  that 
out  of  these  crude  results,  when  combined,  compared,  and  frequently  repeated, 
the  real  substance  of  a  rational  agriculture  will,  slowly  it  may  be  and  with  difr 
ficulty,  yet  surely  at  last,  be  extracted. 
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BESUITS    OP    EXPERIMENTS    IN    PRACTICAL    AGRICULTUKE,    MADE 
AT    BAROCHAN    IN    1843. 

Experiment  I. — Upon  Potatoes. 

Comparative  effects  of  guano,  farm-yard  manure,  gypsum",  &c.,  by  them- 
selves and  in  mixture,  upon  Potatoes  of  different  varieties,  planted  25th,  26th, 
and  27th  April;  lifted,  measured,  and- weighed  from  12th  to  14th  October, 
1843.     On  one-eighth  of  an  imperial  acre.  * 

The  portion  of  the  field  upon  which  these  potatoes  were  grown  contams 
about  five  acres ;  soil — loam  of  medium  texture,  super-incumbent  upon  trap 
rock.  It  was  trenched  with  the  spade  out  of  seven  years  old  lea  in  the  winter 
of  1842  and  1843  to  the  depth  of  16  inches;  the  sward  being  turn-spaded  into 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the  subsoil  a  stiff  yellow  til!  brought  up  to  the 
top,  which  mouldered  down  to  a  fine  mould  during  the  winter.  The  drills  were 
formed  for  the  potato  cuts  with  the  double-moulded  plough,  and  by  the  7th 
June  the  plants  were  all  brairded  in  the  rows,  and  were  worked  in  the  usual 
manner  with  the  plough,  drill,  grubber,  and  hand-hoes.  After  the  drills  were 
formed,  where  the  guano  was  used,  it  was  sown  in  the  drills  by  the  hand,  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  drill  the  farm-yard  manure  being  then  put  in  and 
30* 
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spread  upon  the  top  of  it.  Cut  sets  were  then  laid  on  and  covered  up  witK 
about  three  inches  of  soil.  Particular  attention  slundd  be  paid  when  guano  is 
used,  that  it  be  well  mixed  with  tM  soil,  as  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
health  of  tite  plants  and  the  biilk  of  the  crop,  espedaliy  in  the  case  of  potatoes  and 
turnips.  This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  after  three  years'  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  guano  as  a  manure ;  as  it  has  been  found  here  that  the 
more  minutely  it  is  spread  and  worked  into  the  soil  the  crop  is  the  heavier  and 
the  better  matured.  When  it  has  been  used  in  a  body  immediately  under  the 
plant,  it  has  always  been  found  to  induce  a  strong  vigorous  growth  of  stems 
and  leaves,  and,  in  general,  to  ripen  the  plantprematurely,  and  both  the  potatoes 
and  turnips  were  in  consequence  deficient  in  tubers  and  bulbs.  From  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  inferred — what  is  indeed  known  to  be  the  case — that 
the  guano  does  not  contain  all  the  in^edients  which  are  required  by  the  plants, 
and  that  the  large  proportion  of  ammoniacal  salts  it  contains — when  it  is  laid 
in  a  mass  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plants — pushes  on  the 
growth  too  quickly  with  small  stems  and  delicate  leaves.  Numerous  small 
bulbs  are  the  consequence,  and  the  cultivator  being  disappointed  is  led  to  pro- 
nounce the  guano  worthless,  whilst  his  inferior  crop  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  bad  management.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  however,  it  has 
been  fouBd  in  using  it  here  that  when  sown  broad-cast  the  crops  of  every  descrip- 
tion have  been  benefitted,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  laid  in  a  body  near 
the  roots  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  In  cutting  the  potato  for  seed,  gypsum 
in  powder  was  strewed  upon  the  sets  when  newly  cut,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
No.  6  of  the  table,  with  good  effects  in  adding  to  the  produce,  as  where  the  cuts 
were  so  powdered,  as  in '  No;  6,  their  superiority  over  No.  7  (which  was  not 
done  so)  m  point  of  strength  and  vigour  was  most  remarkable,  and  when  lifted 
the  produce  was  1  ton  5  cwt.  per  acre  more  than  No.  7.  It  may  also  in  a  certain 
measure  be  a  jneans  of  preventing  failure  in  the  potato,  as  there  was  no  feilure 
in  this  field  whjre  the  gypsum  was  so  used  on  the  cuts,  while  the  same  seed 
^otcstces  failed  upon  another  field  which  was  planted  at  the  same  time,  but 
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wliiere  V4>  gypsum  was  powdered  on  the  sets.  At  all  events,  it  is  worthy  of  a  more 
extensive  trial  as  a  preventatiye,  and  it  will  in  all  soils,  where  it  is  deficient, 
add  to  the  produce.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  merit  of  being  a  cheap  appli 
caLLon. 

There  was  no  great  alteration  in  point  of  strength  or  forwardness  till  the  Isl 
of  July,  when  all  those  patches  upon  which  the  guano  had  been  used  began  to 
take  the  lead  of  those  planted  with  farm-yard  mahure  alcne.  The  guano  produced 
a  dark  green  colour  and  very  strong  stems  and  leaves,  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
found  when  too  late  that  they  had  been  too  near  planted,  i.  e.,  32  inches  between 
the  drills,  and  13  inches  between  plant  and  plant.  There  would  have  been  a 
far  heavier  crop  if  there  had  been  more  space,  as  the  strong  growing  varieties, 
such  as  the  cups  and  blues,  were  nearly  choked  for  want  of  air.  It  will  be 
seta  from  the  tables  that  a  mixture  of  guano  an i  farm-yard  manure  gave  a 
•yreater  crop  than  where  either  of  them  was  used  alone.  The  portion.  No.  8, 
was  top-dressed  with  guano  when  the  potatoes  were  set  up  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  sown  broad-cast  between  the  drills,  after  which  the  drill  harrow  was  put 
through  them  and  the  plough  followed,  it  acted  immediately  by  altering  the 
colour  to  a  dark  green,  the  plants  putting  out,  at  the  same  time,  new  stems  and 
leaves,  but  owing  to  its  being  applied  so  late  in  the  season,  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  small  potatoes  than  at  the  others  when  lifted.  After  many  trials 
It  has  been  found  that  t/te  best  and  most  economical  way  of  nsing  guano  for  the 
potato  crop  is  by  adding  2  or  3  cwt.  per  acre  to  half  the  usual  quantity  of  farm- 
yard dung,  which  will  be  found  to  give,  at  least,  as  good  a  crop  as  double  the  quan- 
tilAj  of  dung  alone,  whilst  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the  first  cost,  and  saves  much 
cartage,  which  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  farmer  in  spring.  From  its 
effects  upon  the  oat  crop  of  this  season,  where  it  was  used  as  a  manure  for  the  . 
turnip  crop  of  1843,  at  the' rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre,  it  seems  permanent — as  the 
oats  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  which  giew  where  the  land  was  manured 
with  40  cubic  yards  of  farm-yard  dung,  and  the  hay  crop,  at  this  time,  looks 
as  strong  and  forward  as  any  in  the  same  field.  Potatoes  manured  with  guano, 
or  dressed  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  appear  also  to  be  improved  in  health, 
and  the  tubers  so  grown  are  less  apt  to  fail  when  cut  and  planted  the  following 
season. 

Experiment  II. — On  Hay, 
Effect  of  top-dressings  of  various  substances  upon  three  years  old  Grass, 
mostly  Timothy,  cut  for  hay  in  1843 ;  top-dressed  on  the  3d  of  June  ;  cut  on 
the  5th  of  August;  weighed  when  cut,  and  again  weighed  when  stacked  on  the 
28th  ot  August.  (Quantity  of  ground  under  each  dressing — One-eighth  of  an 
imperial  acre„  . 
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Dressings. 


4.2  IS 


i?.. 


■SB 


Nothing 

Guano 

Compost  of  aaw- } 

dust  and  coaltar.  \ 
Muriate  of  ammjniu. 
Sulphate  of  urine, ) 

Turnbull's \ 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Common  salt 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Common  salt. ..';.. 


qrs.  lbs. 

1    14 

5  bush. 

0    20 

0    20 


s.  d. 

3  10 

26 

3  0 

30 

1)  9 
2  6   ; 

0  4*' 


lbs. 
1344 
4660 

4500 

3700 

3780 

2840; 

1760 

160 


lbs. 

3316 
3166 
2356 
Si36 
1496 
2416 

2116 


St  lbs. 
52  11 
91 


St.  lbs. 
10 


7«8 


6 
70     0 


41      0 
0 


St. 

416 
752 

761 

560 

672 

424 

744 

696 


s.  d. 

18  8 

V>  8 

13  8 

6  8 

4  0 

1  4 

8  0 


II    12    0 


lbs. 
350 
275 

300 

26S 

312 

265 

375 

350 
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The  part  of  the  field  where  the  above  dressings  were  put  is  a  stiff  clay  loam 
lying  quite  level  upon  a  sandstone  rock,  and  has  a  south  exposure.  The 
dressings  were  late  of  being  put  on,  and  it  was  intended  for  green  cutting  for 
soiling,  but  owing  to  the  abundance  of  other  feeding,  the  parts  dressed  were 
saved  for  hay.  All  the  dressings  except  No.  3  had  the  effect  of  altering  the 
colour  to  a  dark  green  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  they  all  came  away  very 
strong  and  vigorous.  No.  3  (the  compost,  see  note  1°,  p.  88,)  had  the  effect  of  al- 
tering the  colour  in  about  three  weeks  after  being  applied,  and  came  away  so 
rapidly  that  it  soon  gained  upon  thet)thers  in  point  of  strength  and  luxuriance 
of  stems  and  leaves.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  Nos.  4  and  6  gave 
leas  hay  from  1000  lbs.  green  cut,  when  used  alone,  than  any  of  the  others ;  but 
with  the  addition  of  common  salt  1000  lbs.  gave  more  than  any  of  the  other 
dressed  portions.  Salphated  urine  may  be  considered  a  salt  of  ammonia,  all 
of  which  salts  have  been  found  to  give  greato!  bulk  than  almost  any  other  ap- 
plication of  salts  applied  to  green  produce,  but  they  have  iavariably  been  found 
here  to  give  less  dry  hay  when  used  by  themseives.  The  extra  produce  from 
the  sulphated  urine  is  probably  owing  to  its  compound  nature.  It  appears  from 
the  above,  therefore,  that  the  most  profitable  way  of  using  these  salts  is  by 
mixing  tkcni  with  others,  and  that  the  more  compound  th&  mixture  is  the  better  will 
be  the  crop* 

Experiment  III. — On  Oats. 

Effects  of  guano  upon  Oats  (potato),  sown  on  the  17th  of  April ;  cut  and 
weighed  on  the  15th  of  September.  Thrashed,  cleaned,  and  weighed  on  the 
84th  of  October. 


% 

S  g 

IF 

h 

.S 

o 

a 

^ 

S  Sv: 

Sx: 

bO 

a> 

No. 

•u 

=.=  s 

=  5g¥ 

•3S 

■3-3 

■o 

1 

o 

O 

111 

h3 

1,1 
II 

o  s 

II 

1 

nrs. 

s.  (I. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bush.  lbs. 

bush.   lbs. 

1 

Guano 

3 

7    b 

3300 

653 

1U46 

40 

16    13 

3    20 

2 

Nothins 

— 

— 

2120 

M9 

749 

42 

12    35 

Note. — The  above  quantities  were  applied  to  and  reaped  from  one-fourth  of 
an  imperial  acre. 

The  portion  of  the  field  upon  which  the  above  oats  were  grown  is  a  deep 
stiff  yellow  clay,  super-incumbent  upon  sandstone  rock.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
drained  for  a  number  of  years.  It  had  been  sown  with  wheat  on  the  20tn  of 
Januaiy,  1843,  top-dres5ed  with  guano  at  the  same  time,  which  was  harrowed 
in,  but  owing  to  the  dampness  and  constant  change  from  frost  and  thaw,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wheat  failed,  and  was  ploughed  up  on  the  15th  of  April,  and 
potato  oats  sown  upon  it  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  The  oats  breiirded  all 
alike,  showing  no  difference  in'  point  of  earliness  ;  but  by  the  9th  of  June  a 
most  remarkable  alteration  had  taken  place,  the  portion  which  had  been  dressed 
with  guano  for  the  wheat  taking  the  lead  of  the  undressed  portion,  and  being 
of  a  dark  green  colour  with  broad  leaves,  and  covering  the  ground  well ;  whilst 
that  which  had  no  dressing  was  brown  and  stinted  in  comparison,  and  the 
ground  not  half  covered.  1'he  two  portions  continued  throughout  the  season  to 
preSsnt  the  same  difference  in  their  appearance,  and  at  the  time  of  cutting  there 
was  more  than  a  foot  in  length  of  straw  in  favour  of  the  dressed  portion.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  table,  however,  that  although  the  guano  had  the  effect  of 
giving  more  bushels  per  acre,  the  bushels  were  lighter  in  weight  by  2  lbs.  than 
the  grain  from  the  undressed.     It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  had  common 

'  See  on  this  subject  of  mixtures  tV 
Geolofy,  p.  149. 
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salt  been  mixed  with  the  guano,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  other  trials^ 
that  the  grain  would  not  have  been  deficient  in  weight  per  bushel.  Amraonia- 
cal  salts  should  at  no  time  be  dressed  upon  grain  crops,  without,  at  tlie  same 
time,  adding,  according  lo  the  composition  ^f  the  soil  upon  which  such  crops 
are  grown,  such  other  inorganic  ingredients  ig  may  be  required.  Few  soils,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country,  appear  able  to  supply  these  in  sufficiency  to  the 
plants — particularly  the  phosphates,  which  seem  always  deficient.  At  least  the 
addition  of  bone-dust  or  animal  charcoed  seems  always  to  improve  tiie  crops  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Experiment  IV. — On  Turnips. 
Comparative  effects  of  guano,  farm-yard  manure,  bone-dust,  and  animal  char- 
coal, by  themselves  and  in  mixtures,'  on  Turnips  of  diiferent  varieties;  lifted, 
topped,  tailed,  and  weighed,  in  Nov.,  1843. 


No. 


Variety  of  turnips  and 
kiad  of  taanures. 


Time  oil 
Sowing. 


ON  AN  SIGHTH  OP  AN  IMPERIAL  ACRE. 


ONANIMP.ACRE. 


Quantity  of 
manure 
applied. 


Cost  of 

manures, 

exclusive  of 

cartage. 


Produce. 


Pro- 
duce. 


Value  of 

produce 

at  15s. 

per  ton. 


SWEDISH. 

Farm-yard  manure... 

Guano 

Animal  charcoal* 

Farm-yard  manure., 

Guano 

Half-inch  bones 

Faim-yard  manure.. , 

Guano 

Half-inch  booes 


June 

5  to  7 


PUnPLE-TOP  YELLOW, 

tioano .' 

Dung 

Bones 

Farm-yard  mcinure... 

Guano 

Farm-yard  manure... 

Qone-dust 

Farm-yard  manure . . . . 

Guano 

Animal  charcoal. . . 


13 
17 


JONES'    YELLOW  TOP. 

Farm-yard  manure... . 
Animal  charcoal. . . . 
Farm-yard  manure . . 

Bone-dust 

Farm-yard  manure.. 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  as  a 

top-dressing 

Farm-y^rd  manure. . 

Guano 

Farm-yard  manure... 

Guanot 

Animal  charcoal 

Compost    of    coal-tar| 

and  3aw-dust.... 


\~ 


29 


2i  cub.  yds. 
43  lbs. 
70  lbs. 
2h  cub.  yds. 
42  lbs. 
2^  bushels. 
5   cub  yds. 
70  lbs. 
5   bushels. 


S6  lbs. 
4^  cub.  yds. 
ii  bushels. 
2i  cub.  yds. 
28  lbs. 
2J  cub.  yds. 
l|  bushels. 
2|  yds. 
28  lbs. 
42  lbs. 


3}  yds. 
70  lbs. 
3Jyd». 
1^  bushels. 

3|yds. 
20  lbs. 

ajyds. 

7U  lbs. 
2i  yds. 
42  lbs. 
IJ  cwt. 

8  bushels. 


d. 


Is.  cts.  qrs. 
6      Oi 


ts.  cts. 
42     9 


£.  s.  d. 
31    7  .0 


0    12 
0     3 


0 

1  5 
0  6 
(T  10 


4    19      0 


1229  19    3; 


4  4 
4  1 
3      4 


33    17 
32 
25    14 


25  .7    11 

6    0: 


5    0 
2    6 


1    6' 


0  18  8, 

0  2  61 

0  18  9, 

0  3  0| 

0  19  9( 

0  1  0( 


0  6 

0  12 

0  3 

0  5 

0  3 


IB  5 

26  16 

24  0 
36  0 

25  10 
31  10 


14    2  6 

13    8  U 

12    0  0 

0  0 


18 

12  15    0 

19  15    0 


32      0 

24      9 


8 

13      IJ 
12    3i 


0    0 

0  0 

1  0 
13  6 


14  u  a 


_l 


The  field  upon  which  the  above  turaips  were  grown  is  a  hght  gravelly  loam, 
super-incumbent  upon  a  deep  gravelly  till.  The  greater  part  of  the  field  was 
trenched  with  the  spade,  and  all  drained  with  tiles  and  soles  30  inches  deep  and 
20  feet  apart,  in  the  winter  of  1841  and  1843,  and  in  the  preparation  for  the  tur- 

■  The  animal  charcoal  here  used  is  lh»  -wfuse  of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  contains  about 
lib.  of  its  weight  o(  bone-earth. 
1  This  part  of '.he  field  was  trenche<< 
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'  nip  crop  in  1842  and  1843,  what  had  not  been  trenched  was  subsoiled.  The 
turnip  crop  was  sown  at  different  times,  as  noticed  in  the  tables.  All  the  part! 
brairded  well  and  health]^  and  continued  to  gi-ow  without  intermission  through 
the  season.  The  field  contains  about  11  acres  imperial,  and  the  crop  was  most 
luxuriant,  so  much  so,  that  the  lightest  turnips  in  any  part  of  the  field  would 
have  been  reckoned  good.  The  field  was  drilled  for  the  crop  with  the  double 
mould  plough  at  30  inches  apart,  for  swedes  and  purple  top^ellov,  and  26  and  28 
inches  for  June^  yeliow,  which  variety  is  remarkable  for  very  small  tops,  and,  in 
consequence,  may  be  drilled  nearer.  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
turnips,  where  the  various  manures  and  mixtures  had  been  applied,  was  very 
marked.  Wherever  guano  had  been  applied,  the  tops  were  larger  than  any^f 
the  others,  except  No.  i  of  the  table  {Jones'  yeUow),  upon  which  sulphate  of  soda 
was  top-dressed,  after  the  plants  were  thinned.  The  crop  upon  this  portion  was 
remarkable  for  luxuriance  of  tops  and  large  bulbs,  and  gave  a  very  good  crop.* 
No.  6  of  the  table  (Jones'  yellow),  was  upon  spade-trenched  land,  and 
is  the  only  lot  where  a  comparison  can  be  made  between  trenching. and  subsoil- 
ing.  Where  bone  dust  was  used  the  tops  were  not  so  large,  and  v/htx^the  ani- 
T:ial  charcoal  had  been  added  the  tops  were  least  of  all  and  the  bylbs  largest.  Upon 
all  the  varieties  of  soils  in  this  farm,  the  application  of  anunal  charcoal  or  bone 
dust  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  all  crops — to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  and  grass 
— the  crops  being  bulkier  and  of  superior  quality,  especially  upon  soils  superin- 
cumbent on  trap  rock,  giving  an  evidence  tliat  all  such  soils  upon  this  estate  are 
in  want  of  phosphates.  This  has  also  been  proved  by  the  analysis  of  several — 
none  of  them  giving  more  than  a  trace  of  phosphates,  and  someof  tliem  none  at 
all.  Upon  all  these  soils  animal  charcoal  or  bones  seem  to  be  indispensable, 
because  the  grain  crops  cannot  be  matured  without  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  It  appears  from  the  many  experiments  that  have  been  made  here, 
that  guano  does  not  contain  a  suificiency  of  the  phosphates  to  supply  the  crops 
to  which  it  is  usually  applied,  and  which,  from  the  gi-eatier  luxuriance  of  growth 
its  application  at  all  times  indtices,  would  be  required  ir.  greater  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  bulk  of  crop.  .  A  portion  of  the  animal  charcoal  of  tlie  sugar  refiners 
being  mixed  with  it  at  the  time  of  sowing,  will  supply  the  deficiency,  and  at  all 
places  inland  from  the  sea,  common  salt  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition.  The 
cultivator  who  is  obliged  from  deficiency  of  farm-yard  manure  to  use  guano  will 
find  that  by  taking  one-half  of  his  usual  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure  per  acre, 
and  making  up  for  the  other  half  by  the  addition  of  2  to  4  cwts.  of  guano,  his 
crops  will  be,  at  least,  as  bulky,  and  his  after-crops  as  good,  as  if  he  had  used 
40  cubic  yards  of  good  dung.  Guano,  however,  should  not  be  used  by  itself 
upon  soils  that  do  not  contain  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  matter  {i.  e.  on  poor 
sharp  soils),  but  it  will  in  all  cases  be  found  an  invaluable  manure  for  thorough- 
drained  moss  soils. 

Notes.— 1^.  The  compost  ofcoal-tar  and  saw-tlust  used  in  the  preceding  experiments  is 
composed  of  saw-dost  or  moss  40  bushels,  coal-tar  20  gallons,  bone-dust  7  bushels,  sulphate 
of  soda  I  cwt.,  sulphate  of  magnesia  1^  cwf.,  and  common  salt  1^  cwt.,  put  together  in  a 
heap,  with  20  bushels  of  quicklime,  and  allowed  to  ferment  and  heat  for  three  weeks,  when 
it  is  turned,  and  again  allowed  to  ferment,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

2°.  In  usins  the'nitrate  of  soda  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  garden,  it  has  been  found 
that  top-dressing  the  leeks  in"  the  month  of  August  or  September  enabled  them  to  resist  the 
effects  of  winter,  whilst  those  that  were  not  so  dressed  have  invariably  failed,  and  gone  to 
decay  early  in  the  season  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  increases  then-  bulk  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Knowing  this  effect  upon  leeks,— a  crop  that  if  grown  to  a  large  size  has  a  great 
tendency  to  rot  and  fail  in  winter,— might  it  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  autumn  sown 
wheats  if  dressed  with  it  after  Ihey  are  brairiled  1  This  hint  is  merely  thrown  out  as  worthy 
of  trial,  as  the  salt  appears  to  have  the  power  of  toughening  the  fibre  or  oiherwiso  enabling 
the  plants  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  in  this  way  might,  perhaps,  prevent  the 
wheat  crop  from  failing  in  winter,  which  is  often  tie  case,  to  the  great  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  farmer 

Wm.  Fleming, 
Barochan,  Feb.,  1844. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  the  subhates  appear  ic  exeicise  a  marked  action  on  the  turnip  crop.  —J, 
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REMARKS. 

I  submit  these  experiments  to  the  reader  without  any  lengthened  comment. 
The  experiments  with  guano  are  very  seasonable,  and  will  be  of  much  service 
to  the  thousands  of  practical  men  who  are  now  likely  to  try  this  valuable 
manure. 

There  are  three  interesting  general  observations  of  Mr.  Fleming,  to  which 
alone  I  would  direct  especial  attention — 

1°.  That  the  potato  sets  did  not  fail  when  powdered  with  gypsum,  and  thai 
the  more  extensive  trials  of  this  substance  which  he  recommends  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  encouraged. 

2°.  That  potatoes  dressed  with  guano,  or  with  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
appear  to  be  improved  in  health,  and  are  less  apt  to  fail  when  cut  and  planted 
the  following  year. 

3°.  That  his  trap  soils  are  supposed  to  be  especially  deficient  in  phosphates, 
and  that  the  use  of  bones,  in  any  form,  always  improved  his  crops  upon  these 
soils. 
•  These  thre^  observations  are  very  interesting,  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
tables  of  results  will  lead  the  reader  to  make  other  interesting  observations  and 
deductions  for  himself. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  been  able  in  this  Appendix  to  incorpo- 
rate the  results  of  experiments  performed  on  three  successive  years  by  one  so 
skilful  and  zealous  as  Mr.  Fleming, — conducted  every  year  also  with  more 
care,  and  more  likely  therefore  to  lead  to  important  conclusions. 

The  subject  of  agricultural  experiments  has  now  been  taken  up  so  warmlv 
and  so  successfnlly  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  that  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  a  body  of  facts,  out  of 
which  correct  and  practically  useful  principles  may  gradually  be  elicited.  The 
large  body  of  experimental  results,  which  the  prize  offered  last  year  by  the 
Highland  Society  has  brought  before  the  oublic,  shows  how  eagerly  the  en- 
lightened practical  farmers  of  the  present  day  will  follow  the  guidance  of  such 
as  are  willing^  to  show  tiism  \iOvitn  vt  by  which  they  Utb  may  be  really  and 
permanently  impsoTsd. 
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